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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION 


I NDIGESTION is a weakaess or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eaT^fid drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. F rom 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
pecLilinr to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Nortoiis 
Camomile Pills, Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the line aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbcied by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
ar^lny ag«, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually prevent a cold being taken. 

Females at that particular pciiod of life 
when nature, under certain changes, ^ants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 


requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two, 
once or twice in a day, will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After a long acquaintance with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC Medicines. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, no harm need be dreaded 
by their use ; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess ; keeping in mind 
that tlie first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
mAy be able to do its woik properly, it is 
rcc[Uisitc the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable, mixing them well, and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this, 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice, 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess th^ 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
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Alnwick, Northumberland, 

13//; October^ 1885. 

fo the Proprietors of 

Norton’s Camomile Pills, 

London, E.C. 

Gentlemen, — Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
years, during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
rtcek’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
Dltasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
:)r indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
L\ils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
[aken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
[irdinary care, ensure good health. 

Vours truly, 

A DOCTORLESS MAN. 

I enclose you my card. 


WoRMLEY, Herts, 

November 19///, 1886. 

Gentlemen, —Having for some time suffered 
’rcatly from indigestion, I was persuaded to try 
i buttle of “ Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and am 
ileased to say I have derived the greatest benefit 
10m them. 

Yours faithfully, 

ADA P. MILLER. 


Croydon, 

16M September i 1886. 

Gentlemen, — I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
them for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which taken regularly keeps the 
system in a healthy state, and acts as a preven- 
Sve to a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
ion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz. , they 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 

I enclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 

Yours obediently, 

PATER FAMILIAS. 

t 

To the Proprietors ot 

Norton’s Camomile Pills, 

London. 


. Nazing, Essex. 

Gentlemc^’,— -Please to send me a large 
bottle of ^Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong, or sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great expo'^urc. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and 1 can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit deiivcd 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times. — Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 

I To the Proprietors of 
[ Norton’s Camomile Pills, 

London. 

St. Paul’s Vicarage, Morley, Leeds, 
yutte 14th, 1883. 

Gentlemen, —I have lately been taking 
“Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I'would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a pared of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, /;w of 
iharge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may sec what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Weetern R 5 il- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, hJaturday, 
fune 23rd. If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.— Yours very truly, 

JAMES CROOK, 

Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 

Berkeley, September^ 1869. 

Gentlemen,— I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking “Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual slate of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

HENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of Norton’s Pills. 
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AiiT. I — Socialism and Legislation. 

1. Soclalifna (it aS7. Stephen's, 1869 — 1885. A Speech delivered 

in the House of Lords, with Preface, by the Earl of 
Wemyss. London : Published by the Liberty and Property 
Defence League. 

2. Self Help or State Help. Speeches delivered at the Third 

Annual Meeting of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. 

6. The Ifi^iorical Sasls of Socialism la Enylavd. By H. M. 
Hyndman. London; Kegaii Paul & Co. 1883. 

t. The Go-operatiie (Unmaomvealth : an ex poHition of Modern 
Socialism. 15y Lauhence Gronlund. English Edition 
by George Bernard Shaw. London, 1885. 

5. Social Frohlems. By Henry George. London ; Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1881. 

G. Property and Progress : or, a Brief Enquiry into Con- 
temporary Social Agitation in England. By W. II. 
Mallock. London; John Murray. 1884. 

J UST as individual life is subject to constant changes, which 
may result either in its development or decay, so is the 
social life liable to changes, and these changes, incident both 
to the co-ordinating development of a body politic and to 
the disintegration of that body, may result in the develop- 
ment, disease, or death of a nation. There have been two 
eXX V. No. CCXLTX ]- New Series, Vol. LXIX. No. I. A 



2 Socialism and Legislatio n. 

theories with regard to national life which have been favourites 
with different classes of theoretical politicians. One of these 
has ascribed the duration of the life of a nation to the soul 
of that nation — its great men ; another has ascribed the 
growth and health of the whole to the organic life of the 
masses. No doubt there is truth in both these views. Great 
men have not been impotent in the affairs of nations, but 
the affairs of nations have had vital force apart from the fine 
exemplar which has been sot by heroes. No doubt in small 
communities the personal influence of individuals was predomi- 
nant, and hence v/Q had kings and aristocracies ; but as nations be- 
came larger the personal influence of individual men became less, 
and the organizing influence of “ the million became greater. 
Given great men and the masses, the former have hitherto been 
able to find a way to dominate the latter. That the way is often 
found by the wit of one man is true, but that it is very often 
found by the wit of the many is equally evident to any close 
student of history. We err in losing sight of either of these 
facts. To think, as Carlyle did, that all the gooil has been pro- 
duced by, and that it is still to be maintained by, heroes, 
is, in our opinion, a fallacy. To suppose that bccau^'O men 
have been governed well by individuals, and because wry 
often masses have made terrible messes when they have got 
sceptres into their million hands, does not seem to us to found the 
argument that the only course in politics is to look out for in- 
spired rulers, or to allow inspired rulers to look out for thrones. 
But at the same time it would be foolish to deny the influence of 
great men in the })ast, or to ignore their uses in the future. To 
many these kings and heroes seem nothing but the figure-heads 
of* the centuries which may ornament the hioh prow of the 
times, but wlfich are j)Owerless to direct the course of the vessel. 
It seems to us that great men are more like the rudder of a ship : 
important in setting and keeping it before the wind, but im- 
potent against a contrary breeze. Now, in considering certain 
questions in relation to the politics of our own days, and the days 
which are going to spring upon us, we should like to recognize 
both those influences in the events which have taken place in the 
recent past, and which are imminent in the near future. 

Certain statesmen, as we shall show, have adopted Socialism as 
apolitical creed, and the fact that they have opened their mouths 
to preach this new crusade into the Holy Land of wealth may, 
no doubt, be a means of expediting certain important changes, 
but at the same lime it would be wrong to say that these states- 
men will bo the means of bringing these changes about. They 
have a(loi)teJ the cause at the light moment, but the movement 
existed before. It is because this is so that it kas been adoi)ted 
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now by certain prominent statesmen. All its truths, or half 
truths or falsehoods, have been in writing nnd in print for years ; 
now they are getting upon their legs, upon the platforms. 
Socialism has, as Lord Wemyss showed in his speech in the 
House of Lords, made its mark in every department of legisla- 
tion. But we shall show that if it has whipped us with whips in 
the past, it will whip us with scorpions in the future. 

On the eve of this great change in the political life of this 
country, at a moment when the power which has hitherto been in 
the hands of the owners of property is about to be placed 
unreservedly in those hands which are empty, it is not un- 
important that we should consider what will be the probable 
course of legislation, and to inquire what use the people will 
make of their power. 

Lord Wemyss was right in saying that it was his duty to direct 
the attention of the country to the Socialistic tendency and effect 
of recent legislation, and we shall have some occasion to refer again 
to his historical account of the legislation of the last fifteen 
years. His Lordship, who had, we suspect, drawn, to some 
extent, his information as to Socialism from the writings of 
M. Emile de Lavelcye, commenced his speech by assuming that 
every one understands what Socialism is. But the fact is that 
most of us have little meanings of our own which we attach to 
words, and these meanings very often differ widely from those 
which properly attach to them by current use. Many of us 
still associate Socialism with dynamite, and then get confused 
as to its connection with German politics, with Jlussian Nihilism, 
and liish agrarian crime ; but few of us take the trouble to have 
the word clearly defined or to use it in its correct connotation. 

A few years ago it would have surprised the people of Ihis 
country to be told that Socialism was within the sphere of 
practical jiolitics. To-day Socialism has got a hold, not only of 
the professors of certain German and Italian universities, not 
only of the revolutionists of France and the Nihilists of Russia, 
but it is a strong directing force in our political life. It finds a 
place on many platforms, and Louise Michel was right when 
she said that while in Franco Socialism stands in the dock, in 
England it sits in the House of Commons.” 

Most doctrines have several phases, and it is true, as Lord 
Wemyss pointed out, that there is a Socialism of the streets, a 
Socialism of the study, and a Socialism of the senate. The 
Socialism of the streets is violent, but wo cannot think that it is 
dangc'i’ous. It is well illustrated by the action of the Paris 
Commune of 1871 ; it is nearer our own doors, breaking our own 
windows in connection with the agrarian movement in Ireland, 
which has sought to find an eloquent tongue in dynamite and 

A 2 
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flames, and in the’ crofters’ violent agitation in Skye, which 
has argued with sticks and stones. There is a wanton reckless- 
ness about such a movernent which condemns it in the eyes of 
most people. The ridiculous violence of Bakunin, who has been 
called such handsome names as the lost spirit of the Interna- 
tional/’ and the “ hell hound/’ has been repudiated by most of the 
sober Socialists who are prepared to carry socialistic doctrines to 
a real issue, by means of arguments, if possible, but by means of 
force, if necessary. The Socialism of the streets then, is, we 
think, doomed to be a failure. The Socialism of the study has 
found numerous and able exponents. After all, the study of to- 
day is the platform of to-morrow. The egg contains the chicken. 
Hatching may be a quiet process, but it leads to no end of 
cackling hereafter. It is quite tius that there were able 
socialistic writers who could not catch the ear of the populace 
in the past, but the writings of Marx, of Itodbertus, of Engels, 
are being spoken to-day, and the people are eagerly listening 
to the evangel. There is a beautiful truth in Socialism, a truth 
well suited to become the subject of experiment by the wise and 
philanthropic, but which cannot, we believe, be applied practi- 
cally in political life. The monastery has through all the ages 
been at its best a private commune, carrying down a primitive 
custom by means of a religious enthusiasm ; and a condition of 
society which might bear upon a larger scale the fruits which were 
garnered within the close walls of the convent, has been the dream 
of the poets and philosophers from the time of Plato down to our 
own day. These dreams have resulted in eloquent hopes that a 
State might be organized in which men might have equal rights, 
equal duties, and equal privileges, and yet be stimulated to exer- 
tion, to enterprise, and to research and invention by motives 
higher and nobler than those of greed and need. It is not to be 
doubted that certain high minds are, and always will be, influenced 
in their actions by considerations of charity, of honour, of sympathy 
with, and possibly love for, others; but those sentiments are not 
the main forces which determine the conduct of mankind. We 
have selfishness as the prime motive of all men to deal with. The 
legislator who makes his laws to hit him who considers others more 
than himself fires his weapon in the air. The communism of the 
early Christian community, of the convent, cannot become the 
rule of the market place, and practical writers who say that 
‘‘ each member ” of the Co-operative Commonwealth ” must 
postpone his own advantage to the common good, and each must 
yield his individual crotchets to the collective judgment,”* may 


* Gronlund’s “ Co-operative Commonwealth,” p. 188 . 
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no doubt be writing poetry, or prophesying for some remote con- 
tingencies, but cannot be regarded as imminently practical in that 
connection. It would be foolish and ungenerous to deny that men 
may rise from their present grovelling lives to lives of more un- 
selfish action in the future, but, while we may indulge in hopes 
respecting the far future, it would be madness to make the most 
remote object of them the foundation for our present political 
action. IS’o one will deny that the best writers of all times have 
been on the side of noble hope, and it is true that certain practical 
teachers have endeavoured through their ministry to found and 
inaugurate such a kingdom of God upon earth. By far the most 
practical of these was the founder of the Christian religion, and if 
we may class Christianity with the Socialism of the study, we 
may say tliat it is the only system of Socialism which commends 
itself as po^^sessing a rational basis. The aim of all Socialism 
is the securing of equality in the social condition of mankind, 
and if equality is to be secured at all it will be secured only by 
changing the hearts of men, and never by setting to work in 
the first instance upon the conditions. The Socialism of Chris- 
tianity has been peculiarly beneficent in modifying the savage 
struggle for existence amongst mankind, and while it has failed 
uttcily to establish an ideal commonwealth, because it has failed 
to touch and influence in any great degree the hearts of the 
masses, it lias produced many men who were fit to be citizens of 
that ideal community. But though Christianity has failed in that 
direction, it has undoubtedly prepared the way for a Socialism 
of quite another type, a Socialism which will put an end to 
Christianity. Not only are the words of Christ, not only are the 
works of the Fathers, full of denunciations of the inequalities.of 
this world, but the modern pulpit is never tired of declaring that 
wealth is a snare, and that those who have the good things of 
this life owe innumerable duties to those who are deprived of 
them. The young man who had great possessions found it a 
hard saying that he “ must go and sell all and give to the poor.” 
Surely it was another hard saying that it w^as as difficult for a 
rich man to enter ii|to the kingdom of heaven as for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle. And Ananias found practical 
Communism a haid thing. But, as has been more than once 
pointed out, the primitive Church carried such socialistic teach- 
ing even further ; St. Basil declared, very much in the words 
which are to be found in quite modern mouths, that the rich are 
thieves ; St. Chrysostom denounced them as brigands, and he 
added, “ some sort of equality must be established by their dis- 
tributing to the poor of their abundance, but it would be prefer- 
able if everything w^ere in common and the well-known saying 
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of Proudhon, ^‘that property is theft/’ is little more than a 
plagiarism from St. J‘ero:me * 

Christianity had, however, two, possibly a little incompatible^ 
aspects. It taught equality as a doctrine, and said that equality 
would be the measure of social relations in the Kingdom of 
God. That Kingdom of God was, however, to be brought upon 
earth by righteousness. It was something which was to spring 
from the heart, and not from imposed rules. But, at the same 
time, it taught eubmission to the powers that be, and recognized 
the inevitability of inequalities in this life, which were to be 
made up to the sufferers hereafter. In relation to modern Socialism 
this correction no longer exists. Most of those who have embraced 
Socialism have repudiated Christianity, and the masses having 
no real belief in a future state where the inequalities of 'this life 
can be compensated, naturally want their pleasures down/’ 
and not in drafts upon the future which will he dishonoured.! 

* “The Pulpit and the Press,” said Emerson wisely, have many common- 
places denouncing the thirst for wealth, but if men should take these moralists 
at their word and leava oil' aiming to be rich, the moralists would rush to re- 
kindle at all hazards the love of power in the people lest civilization should be 
undone.” Now, that is precisely the problem of to-day — Whether the greed 
and self-interest is or is not essential to the civilization of the world, and 
whether man can continue to advance if you take trom him all the meaner 
motives which have led him to his present position. 

t It may be worth while to emphasize this dill'erencc. The tact that Chris- 
tianity held that accounts were to be balanced in heaven, and tliat those who 
had good things here were to have evil things hereafter, that those who were 
full of sores at the rich man’s gate were to be in “ clover,” and the rich man 
was 10 be in torture, m«ade it possible for Christian Socialism to exist side by 
side with institutions wliicli furthered these social incijiialities which have been 
incident to every state of society. The Socialist of our day, however, seems 
to have turned liis back on Christianity, and to have made a serious mis- 
alliance in espousing science. This separation has had two cllects : it has 
relieved the thinker from any sense of authority, and it has made him demand 
an immediate bahmee of accounts between himself — poor, and his neighbour — 
rich. He naturally wants not merely to have tlie pleasure of seeing Dives 
thirsty hereafter, while he himself is in the consoling bosom of A.braham, but 
he wants to have some of tlie good things Dives has. Unwise Socialists talk 
about coiifiscatirigwliatDives has; wise ones shudder atihe word “confiscation,” 
but say, “ Come, let us ‘ tax ’ Dives.’* The adoption of science as a creed is a 
curious feature of Socialism, for science is not, we think, on the side of 
Socialism. 'Ihc scientific doctrine of to-day is that progress has been efiected, 
not through equality, but by means of inequality. It is not by taxing ” those 
who have, for the benefit of those who have not, that evolution goes on, but by 
oppressing the weak and the poor, and by bestowing the five talents upon him 
who has live. Darwinism is in favour of a fair field and no favour, on which 
the best pigeon, 'the best stag, and the best man may win and abolish the van* 
quished. Socialism is desirous of putting au end to this strife, of abolishing 
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But it is not necessary to go back to the writings of the Fathers 
for illustrations. Innumerable precepts of a precisely similar 
nature are fulminated from our pulpits'and written large in our 
literature of to-day. It would be easy to gather from popular 
pages and from many of the pulpit orations of our own time 
passages which, without any twisting, would suit socialistic pur- 
poses. But it would be altogether a mistake to suppose that the 
Socialism of to-day is anything like the Socialism which is 
embodied in Christianity. We shall see Iiow it differs hereafter, 
but, at the same time, it is well to recognize the fact that it was 
preparing tho way for the doctrines which have found such wide 
acceptance in our days. 

The third kind of Socialism is the Socialism of the Senate. It, 
in common with every other kind of Socialism, seeks to equalize 
the conditions of men in society. But it seeks to effect this 
purpose by means of Jaw, by means of State interference. In 
some of our neighbour countries revolution shows itself in barri- 
cades — at the cannon's mouth — here we revolutionize by Act of 
Parliament. Its argument, like that of all Socialisms, begins 
with the contrast of the abundance of the wealthy and the want 
of the poor ; it insists on the duty of the rich to assist their 
poorer brothers ; it claims equality for all men belore the law, 
equality before God, and, as a consequence, equality in their 
social riglits, enjoyments, and privileges. But it is not coutent 
to mention and inculcate these as duties, it insists upon setting 
right tho anomalies by statute. For a long timo people only 
laughed at the idea that social rights could be equalized. It 
seemed to unthinking perbons almost as absurd to suppose that 
that could bo done by Act of ParJiainent as that an Act of 
Parliament could equalize physical stature. It was often 
said : “ If you make all men equal to-day, they will be all 
unequal again to-morrow.’^ But this new growth is not to 
bo briislied away by a phrase. It is so serious and gemuine a 
matter that it deserves careful consideration. It would be foolish 
either to ignore it or to suppose that all that is necessary has 
been done when it has been laughed at. Indeed, the able men 
who have adopted^this creed look with such genuine hope to tho 
realization of socialistic principles that it would be foolish, for 
our own sakes, to shut our eyes to anytliing that can be said in 


end may be a possibilify. It purposes, in effect, to punish the capable and the 
strong for the benefit of the incdpable and the weak — for there shall, in spite 
of ^<iatnre, be equal social conditions. Under these circninstanccs it would be 
Inter esVmg to Inquire what would be tbe effect upon evolution of the successtul 
establishment of a thorough Socialism. That Nature would have her way in 
the long run, nay, in the short run, we are inclined to believe, and that she would 
drive her coach-atid-six through this new statute book is more than probable. 
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favour of it. The plight of our times is not so excellent that we 
can afford to disregard the promises of hope from any quarter. 
We propose, therefore, to* examine this matter as dispassionately 
as may be. We think that it will turn out that Socialism would 
fail to bring about the happiness which is hoped from it ; that, 
on the other hand, the appropriation of all the means of pro- 
duction and transportation by the State, while it might make a 
holiday among the masses for a little while, would lead to in- 
evitable and speedy misery among those same masses at no distant 
date. We believe that the amount of human happiness and 
comfort would be diminished, and not increased, by these great 
changes, and that the country would be again in a dejected and 
miserable condition at the feet of some one man who was strong 
enough to lead them back from these pleasant pastures in which 
they were disporting themselves into the older paths of slavery. 

Under these circumstances, it may be asked, if all that is so 
evident, how do you account for the fact that any responsible 
statesman can give in his adherence to such a cause ? Well, 
there are, it seems to us, several reasons why a statesman may 
be led astray into these devious paths. In the first instance, let 
us point to the fact that the country is betrayed into Socialism. 
English politicians are generally hand-to-mouth gentlemen. They 
rarely care to inquire into the remote consequences of their 
legislative acts. A politician who looks beyond his nose is dubbed 

a doctrinaire.’" And, consequently, this hand-to-mouth legis- 
lation has produced a large amount of Socialistic legislation in 
the past. Many of the measures which are mooted now only 
seem the natural development of the measures which were 
passed yesterday. That is one reason. But there is another. 
Thefe is a great deal of Socialistic opinion in men’s minds at the 
present time. There never was an age with less firmness of 
purpose and more frailty of belief. Many doctrines which used 
to be thought of as founded upon rocks are now thought to be 
on sand. “Freedom of Trade” used to be regarded as almost 
a sacred Liberal doctrine. No hand is now thought impious that 
is laid upon this old corner-stone. The conditions of the 
poor, as compared with the wealth and luxury of the rich, are 
not more deplorable than they used to be : as a fact, they are 
less so ; but the contrast is better seen and more thoroughly 
appreciated. All these things have led to the founding of much 
popular hope upon State help, and may well account for the 
adoption of Socialism as a creed even by ex-Cabinet Ministers. 

It will be worth while, in the first instance, to see whether 
there is any truth in the statement that the legislation of the 
last fifteen years bears unmistakable traces of a Socialistic ten- 
dency. All legislation which is not in repression of crime, 
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and which has for its effect the obliteration of social inequality, 
seems to us to be distinctly Socialistic in its tendency. It is true 
that a good many measures which have been passed and which 
have had the effect of equalizing social conditions, have not been 
undertaken with that view ; but all Acts of Parliament which lay 
taxes on the rich for the benefit, not of those who so contribute 
to the State purse, but for the benefit of the poor, seem to us to 
merit the term ** Socialistic.” It is true none of these are founded 
upon the thorough-going principles of such writers as Mr. Hynd- 
man and Mr.Gronlurid,but they are,as these gentlemen themselves 
see and admit, steps in their direction.* To us it seems certain 
that much of the proximate social advance will be carried 
out under the name of taxation,” and a good many of the 
most Socialistic proposals of our own day proceed under thali 
decent mask. Jiut murder is none the less murder, although 
the Quaker preferred to speak of it as making it impossible for 
a man to live. And all taxation which is for purposes beyond 
the legitimate sphere of State interference is, in our view, robbery. 
That the making of the condition of the poor, the vicious, the 
infirm, and the unfortunate, more equal to the condition of the 
wealthy, the prosperous, the capable, the healthy, is distinctly 
beyond that spbeio, we hope to be able to show. That such 
action upon the part of a State is unjustifiable by any sound 
system of Statecraft, we shall attempt to prove, and in that case, 
we shall infer that all such taxation is nothing more or less than 
spoliation. 

Now, in treating of recent legislation which has been in the 
direction of producing, by State means, a greater amount of 
social equality, one is always met with that old instance^ of 
Socialistic legislation which got on the Statute Book in the 

o o 


* One or two quotations will prove this. ‘'This freedom of contract is still 
accepted as an economical gospel,” sajs Mr. Iljndman, “ by the leaders of our 
political parties and our pnucipal political economists, though all can sec that 
the tendency of inodern legislation carried out by these very statesmen and 
economists is in direct ojqmsition to their otan theories'' (“ The Historical Basis 
of Socialism,” p. 137.) ” The interference of the State in sanitary matters, 

which, if the law were fully observed, would be very stringent indeed ; the 
rules with respect to adulteration and the appointment of public analysts ; the 
interference with shipping, so as to prevent the monstrous overloading which 
Ufled to go on, leading to the loss of thousands of se imen’s lives ; the 
Employers’ Liability Bill already referred to ; the Nine Hours’ Bill of 1874, 
which raised such a storm of indignation among the straighter sect of Phara- 
saical economists; all these measures, and others which will occur to the reader, 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the illusory personal freedom is being gradually 
checked in the interest of the collective freedom, and in sjnte of all bourgeois 
theories.” (Ibid. pp. 1391, 292, and see also p. 455. ISee also “ The Co- 
operative Commonwealth,” pp. 71, 76j. 
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time of Elizabeth — the Poor Law. Lord Salisbury was 
accused the other day of having adopted a plank from 
the Socialistic platform whep he introduced his Bill for pro- 
viding homes for the working classes — and the accusation was 
only too well founded : he defended himself by pointing out 
that this Bill was a kind of extension of the Poor Law, which no 
one proposed to repeal. Well, in a sense, the Bill in question 
was an extension of the old Act — the 43rd of Eliz. — and a Bill to 
endow every poor man with an adequate salary of, say, dPoOO a 
year, would also be an extension of the principle which was the 
foundation of that measure. It is not to be denied that our 
Poor Law is a Socialistic measure ; and we think that Lord 
Bramweirs defence of that enactment, in antagonism to the 
Bill for providing houses for the working classes, was a weak 
one. The only argument he urged in favour of the Poor Law 
was that it was an inevitable exception to the principle, and that 
it was impossible for the State to allow people to starve for the 
want of means to keep them alive. This seems to us to be an 
altogether inadequate reason for the existence of the measures 
for the relief of the poor, or to be an adequate reason for the 
existence of an indefinite amount of State philanthropy. If the 
humanitarian argument is introduced at all, wo could under- 
stand a person of a softer disposition than his Lordship saying 
that it was impossible for the State to allow children to go bare- 
footed, as thousands do in Scotland at the present time, for the 
want of means to provide shoes. Besides, it is not true that the 
State cannot see people starve. The State has no right to 
be shocked at such a sight. Individuals may feel their 
best instincts outraged by such a spectacle, but the Stato 
has no light to these fine feelings, and, as a fact, it has not got 
them ; for thousands of persons might die of starvation in another 
country without wringing one tear or one copper out of our 
Government, although they might expect some help from tho 
active philanthropy of a Lord Mayor. No ! The Poor 
Law was not a charitable measure ; it was in the nature of 
police legislation. It was because, after the suppression of the 
monasteries, when the country was overrun by sturdy beggars, 
who threatened the peaceful possession of property, it became 
necessary to do something to provide for them out of the rates. 
In truth, then, it was really a measure for the protection of 
property. Persons with hen roosts were directly benefited by 
the funds which were raised from capable persons within tho 
parish to put the poor to work. Whether it was a wise measure 
or not may still be doubtful. We are far from thinking it a 
wise measure. The principle that we are to bribe men who 
are poor to respect the rights and property of thtsc who are rich. 
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seems to us to be a fatal principle ; for it must leave the amount 
of the bribe to be determined by the ability of the poor to extort 
what they want. No doubt it is only an extension of the principle 
to say that the poor shall be w^ell housed, that they shall be 
amused, that they shall be instructed out of the pockets of the 
wealthy, who want to keep what they have got ; but it is an 
extension of a principle which will not end there, which must go 
on holding the rich to ransom until they have nothing worth 
ransoming, and then the system will^ break down. We can 
imagine times when the only safety for mans property is to be 
purchased by giving up the half of it. No doubt force is the 
highest law, although it is not a good argument. But where is 
this to stop ? We liavo given the working classes the instru- 
ment of exaction : will they be moderate and let our capitalists 
keep the half of wliat they may possess? A demand has already 
been made on them for the whole. Socialists see distinctly that 
the political power is with the people, and they intend to use 
that power to carry out a few extrusions of the principle of the 
Poor Law.* 

The whole difficulty in connection with tliis very difficult 
question is to doterrniuo, now that we have Socialistic measures 
on our Statute Book, how far along that perilous road we are to 
go. 'fhe people have the power, and they are being taught to 
use it to make the conditions of life better for tliomselves. It is 
a lesson which it is not hard to learn. Every man has that 
desire. And if the workers of this country listen to the Socialists 
in high places, as tli(*y cannot fail to listen, they will, we are 
convinci'cl, attempt tlie ea’^y road of State-help, instead of 
the difficult road of self-lielp, with the inevitable result 
of taking sliort cuts, and of failing to secure these hapjpier 
conditions which they desire. 

Lord Pembroke says that lie does not think that there 
is any simple principle that will tell us iu all cases alike where 


* This is obvious from innumerable passages in their best writings, Wc 
will only refer to one or two. ‘‘ lienee,'’ says Mr. Hyiidman in one place, 
“the object of the workers iu every country must be to oblain i)caeeably, if 
possible, forcibly, if necessary, the complete control of political power iu order 
to turn it to account iu social reconstruetion” ({). 113). And iu another place : 
“It will be observed that in all such proposals it is taken for granted tiiat as 
the producers obtain the power, they will use it to secure good conditions of 
life for themselves (p. 451). Engels had already said mucli the same thing. 
‘•’From this record of the past,” he wrote, “we can foresee the rcvolutibn of 
the wage-earners who will lay hold of the political power, and, by means of 
this power, transform into public property the social means of production 
which slip from the hands of the bourgeoisie,'^ See also Gronluna in “ The 
Co-operative Commonwealth ” (pp. G4, 94). 
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the State ought to interfere and where it ought not/** But 
we resist the belief that there is no principle which will enable 
us to determine what are and what are not the legitimate limits 
of Slate interference. It is true that if we look at the past 
action of Parliament we shall find no trace of an understand- 
ing as to the limits of State meddling. Let us try. Take, 
for instance, the Sanitary Acts. It is no doubt true that 
the sanitary rates fall principally upon the owners of pro- 
perty, and it is also t«ue that it is the lower members of 
society who are the principal beneficiaries from the carrying 
out of general sanitary regulations and precautions. Now, 
according to the earlier doctrines which confined the action of the 
State merely to securing the safety of life and property — merely 
to the keeping of the peace — these Acts seem to be an un- 
warrantable deviation from the straight course. Then it would 
have been said that the law which enabled a man to bring an 
action against his neighbour for any neglect of proper precau- 
tions which might result in loss or damage, was sufficient to 
meet the case, and that that was as far as the Stale ought to go 
in matters of public health. Well, even for this view there is 
something to be said. It did not require that the State should 
bring about the necessary co-operation between the citizens for 
sewage purposes. Before the State thought of providing gas 
and water to towns these commodities were supplied by private 
enterprise ; and we cannot see that anything is at present done, 
under any of the Public Health Acts, or any of the Local and 
Police Acts, which make the Statute Hook plethoric, which 
could not have been as well done by voluntary association. 
What the State can do, private enterprise is, for the most part, 
capable of ; but hundreds of things which private enterprise 
can accomplish the State would fail to perform. Of 
course, if there is a small end to the social wedge, the 
Sanitary Acts form that end. It seems such a beneficial thing 
to all classes of the community that nuisances should be re- 
moved, that causes of disease should be inquired into, and that 
the health of the community should be preserved, that many 
people concede at once that the powers which have been con- 
ferred upon Municipal Corporations and Local Boards under 
these Acts have been wisely given. It might at first sight seem 
foolish to protect a man from a footpad and allow him to go on 
breathing sewer-gas, which will inevitably kill him. But 
those who think that the State is to be the guardian of the 
health of the citizens concede too much. We do not know one 
function in that regard which is performed by auy Municipal 


• “Liberty or Socialism ? “ by the Earl of Pembroke, second edition, p. 10. 
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Corporation which could not have been performed as well by the 
people for themselves. But the evil is always in the first step 
on a wrong road. A step seems such a little thing ; but see where 
these little steps have brought us to. Corporations, by a very 
little extension of the principle of the Sanitary Acts, have, in 
many instances, become the owners of the means of water supply. 
We do not gather that water is supplied better or more cheaply 
in the hands of corporations than in the hands of companies. 
Indeed, in recent years, there have been three or four instances 
of corporations, being the ownei*s of waterwork undertakings, 
applying to Parliament for Acts of Parliament to raise the rates 

{ )aid by the consumers of water. From water to gas is another 
ittle step. And, while some corporations are very proud to 
relieve their rates out of the profits of their gas undertaking, 
others go on making gas and deficits which the ratepayers have 
to bear. Again, another little step was to secure that electric 
lighting should get into those corporate hands which had already 
secured the gas and water and markets of their towns. With 
what result ? Electric lighting has been stopped by the Electric 
Lighting Act, which provides that the public shall have the 
right of taking over the property of any electric lighting com- 
pany at the end of twenty-one years at the then value of the 
plant. The companies, you see, were to take all the risk of 
failure, and, in the event of success, were to be deprived of their 
profits in favour of the public. Of course, there has been no 
progress made in relation to electric lighting, for progress in these 
matters is to be made only by private enterprise. The Corpora- 
tions and Local Boards had the right to adventure for themselves 
in this matter, but of course they did nothing. There is no 
more instructive history than that of the results of the Electric 
Lighting Act, That the State should teach people to read 
and write has no doubt had the indirect but iuevltable 
effect of teaching parents that moral obligations are trivial 
matters. It is certain that there are many duties which are best 
left to the dictates of a man s own conscience. Politeness is a 
comely virtue, but if you make impoliteness an act punishable 
by law, you do so at the risk of weakening the sense of moral 
obligation. So the obligation of the human duty of doing 
the best we can for our children has by admission been sensibly 
weakened by making education a legal obligation. Now, how- 
ever, as we shall see, the State proposes to go further in this wrong 
direction : it struck corporations that it was anomalous to teach 
men to read, without supplying them with books, and so we have 
another Socialistic advance in connection with Free Libraries. 
We note with especial satisfaction every increase in the apprecia- 
tion of books. But we would have their contents honestly come 
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by, and we would also have them carefully digested. There is, 
we think, too much reading and far too little understanding. 
It is not in the number of books read that the virtue lies. But 
whether there is good done by giving the working man access 
to libraries or no^we object to giving them access at the expense 
of persons who can make no use of the opportunities which are 
thus provided for the poor. We do not believe it is the duty of 
the rich to supply the poor with education. Here, of course, 
certain writers find an excuse for the Education Act in the fact, 
which they allege, that education diminishes crimes, and that 
it is better to pay the schoolmaster than tlie policeman. This 
is the invariable excuse for every departure from sound eco- 
nomical principles. Every measure, which is socialistic in its 
tendency, is defended on the ground that it is in its nature a 
police measure, an indirect means of preventing crime. The 
difficulty is to say what amount of Soci.dism cannot 1)0 so 
defended. But politicians shut their eyes to tlie logical conse- 
quences of their own arguments. What hav (3 they to do with 
logical consequences? — they have to do justice and other fine 
things of that sort, or so they say. But are we prepared to say 
that a hot public ordinary served punctually at one o’clock every 
day would not diminisli crime? And if so, do wo think the 
diminution of crime a sufficient reason for the eslablisliraent of 
the public ordinary ? We see that certain Socialists say that the 
State should supply fuel in winter and ice lu sninmer, and that 
these things are just as essential to the public health as water."^ 
Well, we do not know but that wo should diminish crime 
by these means. Will the apologists of State education piudi 
their argument thus far? The principle goes the whole length. 
Aud now, as we saw, the advanced thinkers arc not content that 
the parent should be relieved of a gn^at proportion of the cost of 
education, they must be relieved of the whole erfst. That is to 
say, the whole of tlie cost is to fall on the iicb. Of course these 
gentlemen do not see, or shut their eyes to, the legitimati^ outcome 
of their own theories. But “ ill weeds grow apace/' and when once 
you arc embarked on a wrong principle tlie descent to further 
errors in legislation is remarkably easy. Wo find that to-day 
certain gentlemen go about saying that reading comes after 
eating,! and that it would become the State more if it provided 
the poor starving children in Board Schools w ith food rather than 


* GronluncVs “Go-operative Commonwealth,”]). 93. 
t This was one of the T3hrascs in Dr. Crichton Browne’s re})oit on “Over- 
pressure in Element ary Schools,’’ reviewed in a recent number of 1 his Kevilw ; 
and Mr. Hyiidman says : “ Good food in childhood is the basis of all good 
education.” See p. 450. 
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the standards of the code. That, too, would, no doubt, lead to a 
diminution of crime. 

But we have not ended our catalogue. Government a 
considerable time ago took upon itself the duty of letter 
carrier. No doubt the carriage of mails upon a large scale re- 
quires considerable organization ; not an organization which at 
all transcends the power of private enterprise ; indeed, private 
enterprise does much more difficult things every day. The 
feeding of an army is one of the most difficult matters that falls 
to the lot of a general, and it is in the commissariat that the 
most deplorable failures in connection with army organization 
occur. Yet private enterprise supplies London with four 
or more meals a day, and does not boast about it. Still, as we 
say. Government assumed the duty of carrying and distributing 
letters. That action has been defended, but principally upon 
what was thought to be the solid ground that it made it pay. But 
whenev(jr a department of Govcrinnent is established, its whole 
eftorts are directed in the first instance to prove how useful it is, 
and in the second, to secure for itself more and more extended func- 
tions. One of the evils of cr(‘atLng any office, any commission, 
any dci)artmeiit is, that you at once set a-going a machinery 
the object of which is to show the necessity for its existence, 
and it does so by aggregating to itself more functions and further 
poweis. Ask any one under Government to report, and the 
rei)ort avill suggest a dozen ways in which importance should be 
added to the oiUce of the reporter. So the Tost Office became in 
time the '^relegrapli Office, although it was doubtful whether 
telegraphs would pay or not. But worse still, the Post Office, by 
means of a (juibble, secured to itself the right of all inventions 
which boro any resemblance to telegraphy. It laid its monopo- 
lizing haml upon the telephone, and the spread of that useful 
instrument was provonted. A blight fell upon that in the same 
way that it fell upon the development of electric lighting. But 
the Department is a cormorant. It not only carries our 
messages, it banks our halfpence, it insures lives, and issues 
postal orders, which is paper iiiouey ; and quite recently it has 
taken to carrying our parcels. It lias more than once been argued 
that the State should own tlie railways. That is one of the 
favourite views of tho Social creed. We presume that the 
Post Office is quite ready to uudertako the duties of Traffic 
Manager General. But that is Socialism only in one corner of 
the Statute Book. Indeed, the law is more far-reaching than 
we could have supposed. It feels for the feelings of cats, and 
passes an Act in restraint of scientific research by means of 
experiments upon living animals. There are Medical Acts, 
Solicitors' Kemnmeratioa Acts, Pedlars Acts, Canal Boat Acts, 
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Veterinary Surgeons Acts. Legislation has come between 
employers and their workmen, between shipowners and seamen, 
and between the workers in mines and the owners of them. 
Nothing is now left to the free action of economical forces, 
but every relation in life, in trade, in employment, and in contract 
must be regulated by some Court, Commission, Inspector, or De- 
partment appointed by the State. It would take too long 
to point out how all these measures are socialistic in tendency, 
and how they will be made the stepping-stones, not to higher, but 
to lower things in legislation. We refer the reader to Lord 
Wemyss's speech in the House of Lords for any further proof 
that may be necessary that Socialism pervades recent legislation, 
but vhat we particularly desire to do in this place is to point the 
moral by means of Mr. Chamberlain^s recent utterances at Hull 
and other places, and then to examine shortly, but with the 
necessary minuteness, the modern creed of Socialism, and to see 
how far our political leaders are pledged to carry it out. 

Mr. Chamberlain began his argument by pointing to the 
striking contrast between the poor and the rich. ^‘I do not want 
you to think, he said to his Hull listeners, “ that I suggest to 
you that legislation alone can accomplish all we desire, and above 
all, I would not lead you into wild and revolutionary projects to 
upset unnecessarily the existing order of things. But on the other 
hand, I want you not to accept as final or as perfect, arrange- 
ments under which hundreds of thousands — nay millions — of your 
fellow countrymen are subjected to untold privations and miseries 
with the evidence all around them of accumulated wealth and 
unexampled luxury.’^ I believe the gicat evil with which 
we have to deal is the excess, the inequality in the distribution 
of‘ridhes. Ignorance, intemperance, and immoiality and disease, 
these things are all interdependent and closely connected, and 
although they are often the cause of poverty, they are a still 
more frequent consequence of destitution. If,’' he went on, “we 
could do anything to raise the general condition of the poor of 
this country, and give them new means of enjoyment and re- 
creation, and offer to them opportunities of improvement, we 
should do more for the prosperity, ay, and for the inoiality, of 
the country than anything we can do by laws, however stringent, 
for the prevention of excess and for the repression of crime. 
Now I want you to make this the first object in the Liberal 
programme for the reformed Parliament.^’ Here, then, we have a 
pretty plain statement in general outline of the Socialist creed. 
The evil to be dealt with is the unequal distribution of wealth. 
What has to be secured is the improvement of the condition of 
the poor, the elevation of the masses, and the supply to them of 
new means of recreation and enjoyment, and this is to be done 
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by means of legislation in ,the new Parliament. But Mr. 
Chamberlain does not content himself with generalities. He 
points out by what means these bright topes are to be realized. 
He makes three practical suggestions. First, we must develop 
our local governments. They have alread)' in mauy towns 
supplied us, at the expense of the ratepayers, with hospitals, 
museums, free libraries, art galleries, baths, and parks, and we 
must endeavour to extend the functions and increase the powers 
of these authorities who have already done so much for us. 
What further work they are to do he does not suggest, but it is 
not diflScult to imagine, for his words have pointed the direction. 
One thing he says distinctly — education is to be free. 

His second suggestion is that taxation must be graduated, 
lie seems to found his argument for a graduated taxation upon 
the fact that at present the incidence of taxation throws the 
burden upon the poor. He tried to show that it is so, and a 
political satellite endeavoured to do the same thing more 
thoroughly at the British Association Meeting in Aberdeen. 
There, however, answer was possible, and answer was on the spot 
made by Professor Leone Levi, who showed that local and im- 
perial taxation, taken together, was fairly balanced as between 
the poorer and wealthier classes. 

We have now pointed out some of the proposals recently 
announced by Mr. Chamberlain without interpolating the de- 
scription with comments ; for it is, in our opinion, important to 
understand the real position of such advanced Liberals in rela- 
tion to Socialism, and wc could not find a clearer exponent of 
that creed than Mr, Chamberlain. It will, we think, be worth 
while to examine his various pr 9 posals in some detail, and. to 
endeavour to find out what would be the legitimate outcome of 
conceding his principles. 

First, then, let us see how he would bestow increased powers and 
new functions upon municipal and other local authorities, with 
the view of increasing the enjoyment and raising the morals of 
the people. He points to the fact, as we have seen, that these 
authorities have already given to the people parks and art 
galleries and museums out of the pockets of the wealthy. Why, 
we may well ask, are they to stop there ? Personally, we may care 
very little for fossils and may care a great deal for Shakespeare 
and the o^pera houffe. It is a considerable check upon my 
indulgence in these intellectual pastimes that 1 have to pay for 
them out of my own pocket ; but why, we should like to know, 
should the man who wants to lock at fossils, or some modern 
genre picture, be gratified at the public expense, while another 
has to pay for his seat in the theatre ? If the persons who have 
the levying of the taxes are not to pay them, but are to benefit by 
[Vol. eXXV. No. CCXLIX.]— New Series, Vol. LXIX. No. I. B 
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the money when it is paid, we see no limit to the amount of 
recreation and enjoyment which may be provided by means of 
taxation for the poor of tliis country — except the bottom of the 
purse of the rich man. No doubt we all desire to see the lives 
of the poor enhanced in the way Mr. Chamberlain indicates, and 
no one desires it more than the poor man himself, and we can 
understand that having amusement provided at tlie public cost 
is a taste which grows % what it feeds on. It is said that a man 
who had been shipwrecked, who had lived upon the hardest of 
boots and shoes and upon a very exposed raft, for we do not know- 
how many weeks, and who was ultimately rescued, was brought 
to London, and introduced to some feeling journalist who, when 
he had got his story out of the man, asked him if he could do 
anything for him. Whereupon the man, who had nothing in the 
world, for he had, as we said earlier, eaten his boots, asked for 
“ an order for the play.^’ We expect to hear a good many more 
demands made, following Mr. Chamberlain’s lead, for recreation 
at the expense of the rich. That the national lesonrces which 
arc necessary ^‘to put the poor to woik^’ should bo frittered 
away in attempting to raise by indulgence, by aniusoiucnt, by 
recreation, the lives of those whose first necessity is discipline, is, 
we think, a very questionable proposal. Tliat a statesman, 
with a due sense of bis responsibility, should so far mislead 
the people by promises which can only, in the long run, lead 
to disappointment, is a bad sign of our times. Surely he 
must know that if the people once taste the sweets of plunder, 
if they begin to enjoy the unearned increment, there will bo 
larger demands made, and that the only end to those demands 
will be the end of that useful milk-cow, the capitalist class. 
Having recreation at the expense of another can only be a 
temporary, a very temporary, expedient. In the first place the 
wealth of this country is not, by any means, so great as to enable 
the whole of the inhabitants to enjoy life in the way suggested^ 
and even'if it were, a time would very soon come when the person 
who supplied the recreation would have no more to pay the 
piper ” with, and then, we fear, the dancing must cease, or go on 
without music. But will it last even so long ? An American 
candidate said Capital is sensitive ; it shrinks from the very 
appearance of danger.^* We think that it is shrinking in this 
country, and if capital goes beyond the seas, if it is taken to other 
and safer countries, we shall have the poor of this country dancing 
to quite other tunes than those which are being composed by 
their over-sanguine guides for their delectation. We shall have 
the poor of this country condemned to misery and starvation. 
They themselves cannot see this, but it be^hoves those who 
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would constitute themselves the leaders of the people to take 
heed lest they mislead them into such sloughs of despond/^ 

We do not wish to criticize Mr. Chamberiain^s desire for free 
education, or his argument, that those who say it should be paid for 
are dishonest or illogicni if they have themselves had a bursary 
or a fellowship. Wo note, however, that Mr. Chamberlain 
is not only content to borrow his creed from the Socialists, but 
that he draws even for his arguments and illustrations on the 
same source. For this argument he is, we see, indebted to 
Mr. Hyndraan.* But we have incidentally said enough upon 
this matter. We believe that we have already gone too far in 
this direction, and we find farther excursions planned for us by 
philanthropic people, wlio think that it is “overpressure” to teach 
a hungry child, and would have State breakfasts for the children 
who are to have their spoiling from the State. The subject has, 
however, been recently considered in this Review. 

We come next to Mr. Chamberlain^s scheme for graduated 
taxation. The rich, it seems, are to bleed at every pore. ^Ir. 
Chamberlain thinks it wise to impose a tax which strikes directly 
at, and will bo a direct means of, discouraging acquisition. Indeed, 
JNlr. Chamberlain lets fall some socialistic words which seem to 
1 int that in his opinion capital is not necessary to production, 
and that labour is not only the solo cause of wealth, but could 
get on very well without capital. “ 1 do not think,” lie says, 

‘ an excessive aggregation of wealth in a few hands is of any ad- 
vantage to anybody.^' We should liave thought that Mr. 
Chamberlain was not one of those who held that in a state 
of civilizition capital is not a necessity of all labour, for 
in another place he says that he is “ opposed to confisca- 
tion in any shape or form, because he believes it would 
destroy the security and lessen the stimulus.” As a fact, 
we cannot rely upon any other motive as strong enough 
to produce capital, except the personal enjoyment which is 
to come from the saving. No doubt, ideally, a man might bo 
supposed to save in order that he miglit be robbed for the benefit 
of his poorer neighbours ; but, as a fact, that class of man is 
not large. How, then, does Mr. Chamberlain propose to en- 
courage the accumulation of wealth which he says is the only 
stimulus to exertion? How does he propose to make wealth 
secure in a man^s hands when he has acquired it ? By imposing 
taxes which are to take it to a large extent away from him. You 
make the proportion greater the more the man acquires. Is that 
the encouragement of acquisition ? He quotes great authorities as 
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approving of a graduated system of taxation ; but it is in our 
experience that mostly .when facts hold their peace these dead 
authorities are asked to open their mouths. Again, we think 
Mr. Chamberlain is playing to the gods. His proposal, that the 
subjects should contribute to the snppo|f of the Government in 
proportion to their respective abilities—^' that is, in proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection 
of the State — violates the first canon which Adam Smith laid 
down as to taxation, and every canon of wise legislation. That 
it would have a disastrous effect upon any State that adopted it 
as a principle of legislation is indubitable. But, as Lord Pem- 
broke pointed out, “it is quite possible — I even fancy that I see 
signs of it already — that we may find national enterprise decaying 
and other nations passing us in the race of progress before wa 
have realized the cause of our atrophy.'’* We are convinced 
that any laws which would have the effect of making capital shy 
of our lioine industries, which would direct capital from the 
home enterprises which are waiting for it, would *be calamitous 
to the country. One of the best arguments against the existing 
land laws is that they have the effect of keeping capital away 
from the land of this country, and we are constantly assured, 
and with some truth, by most competent authorities, that our 
fields might produce twice as much as they do, that w^e might 
be much less dependent upon foreign production, if only 
more capital were wisely applied to the wants of agricul- 
ture. Su^el 3 ^ then, the worst thing that could happen to this 
country would be the starving, not only of our fields, but of our 
looms and spindles. But that the effect of the scheme We have 
been discussing would be to drive capitalists out of the country 
few can doubt. 

It is true that certain forms of Socialism have not struck such 
deep roots in this country as they have elsewhere, and many 
writers congratulate themselves upon the fact, and account for it 
by saying that here we have a poor law, that private charity 
has done much to ameliorate the condition of those whose 
discontent would have turned in the direction of revolution, 
that we have had an unlimited right of holding public meetings, 
a free press, a possibility for those who were born in the lowest 
social circles to clamber up on to higher rungs of the social 
ladder, that military enlistments have been voluntary, that the 
six millions of persons who are members of Friendly or Building 
Societies, or of Trades Unions, are the owners of something like 
£68,000,000 ; all these facts, and others which we might 
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mention, no doubt account for the slow advance of Socialism in 
this country. We know that besides these owners of property 
who belong to the bated middle class, there is still a large and 
powerful residuum, who now have votes, who own nothing, and 
that the other advantages of the free press and right to hold 
meetings will be as^uch in favour of the propagation of 
this new gospel. In tne past, the press and the platform have 
been in favour of free trade, in favour of the view of Adam 
Smith, that the advantage of society was to be secured by 
every individual member of society, whether capitalist or 
worker, doing the best he could to gain his own advantage. But 
is it to be expected, when we find a kind of watery Socialism in 
the mouths of ex-cabinet Ministers, that the press and the 
meetings will remain true to what we still venture to think 
great economic truths? The press will “swim with the stream,** 
whatever men like Mr. Goschen may do ; and this race will go 
on at an accelerated pace. That a doctrine is unsound is not a 
reason why it should be rejected by the masses. . When Mr. 
Chamberlain tells the people that there is no longer anything to 
fear from State interference because they themselves have become 
the State, he tolls them what is obviously not true. 

Mr. Henry George, in his “ Progress and Poverty,** starts, as 
Mr. Chamberlain does, with the proposition that the rich of this 
country are becoming richer and the poor poorer. “Material 
progress,’^ he says, “ not only fails to relieve poverty, it actually 
produces it.’* This, we need scarcely say, is not true.* Mr. 
Chamberlain might have shown from the labours of his friend, 
Mr. Gillin, that the workman is much better off than he used 
to be, that he receives from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, 
more money for 20 per cent, less work, and that at the 
same time the price of nearly all the articles he has to buy or 
consume, including bread, has been diminished. But we have no 
desire to discuss the fallacies contained in Mr. George*s book. 
We mention it and its fallacies to show that the latter are 
no hindrance to the eager acceptance of a palatable doctrine by 
the masses. It is not often that a book receives such a reception 
as that which was accorded in our by-ways and slums to Henry 
George*s work. That we think is a significant sign of the times. 
That the far more cogent and thorough views of Marx, Rod- 
becker, and Engels, now that they are being popularized by such 
writers as Hyndman and Gronlaud, will meet with as complete a 
welcome from the new voters, in whose hands are the issues of 


* Mr. Mallock has set himself, and, we think, successfully, to show how 
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life and death for this nation, cannot, we think, be doubted. It 
is because we think it important that the new voters should at 
least have the means of understanding to what they are being 
asked to subscribe that we liave thought it well to dwell at length 
upon Mr. Chamberlain*s utterances. 

The principles of modern Socialism aca not.at all difficult to 
understand, and it may be worth while ™state' them in a single 
paragraph. The basis of the creed is the proposition that all 
value is produced by labour, or that the measure of value is the 
amount of labour which is necessary to produce the article. 
From tills value has, of course, to come the cost of production — 
that is, the money spent u})on raw materials and the wear and 
tear of niachiuery. The remainder, after these deductions have 
been made, is at present divided between the real producers and 
the capitalist. The portion which goes to the workers is called 
wages, the portion which goes to the capitalist is called ‘"surplus,” 
“ profits, or, as certain Socialists prefer to call it, ^"fleecings.’^ It 
is because under the industrial system the means of production 
are owned by capitalists, that they (capitalists) are enabled to 
levy this black-mail upon labour. The social product is appro- 
priated by the individual capitalist, to the injury and loss of the 
labourer, whose work produced the value that is thus stolen from 
him. Under this system the labourer is a wage slave^ The 
renifineration he receives is determined by the minimum of sub- 
sistence, and thus it comes that he who in the sweat of his brow 
showers gold upon the capitalist is himself a slave and a pauper. 
This subject lends itself to a good deal of strong writing. 
No doubt it must flatter the ploughman and the harvester to 
be told that he feeds the world ; that it is the spinner and 
the weaver that clothes -all the naked ; and that the capitalists 
and their retainers, the lawyers, the railway shareholders and 
other parasitic classes are the vampires who fatten upon the 
very remains of the class which has endowed the world, must be 
reassuring doctrine to the “minders” of mules. The remedy, 
too, is one which recommends the creed. Capital must exist, 
they say, but it must not be in private hands. The means 
of production are useful, but they must be owned by the pro- 
ducers. The revolution which will make everybody happy and 
comfortable, is to be effected by means of the organization of the 
labouring classes, and by the expropriation, not of the landlords 
— that is a fleabite — but of all those bloodsucking classes who 
live upon rents, profits, or interest, without compensation. We 
will admit at once that there is a great deal to be said in favour 
of the position which these gentlemen take up, and that much 
has by the writers we have mentioned been cogently said upon 
these and cognate points. But because there, is much to be 
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said for these doctrines, it does not follow that there is nothing 
to be said against them. Let us see what can be said. 

. Socialist writers, then, are never tired of declaring that all 
wealth is created by labour, and it is an easy deduction, and 
looks an honest one, to infer that all wealth belongs to labour. 
Here, for instance, is A definition of value. “ It is the quantity 
of common human lawur measured by time, which on an average 
is requisite to produce a given commodity by means of the im- 
plements generally used.''* That is not so clear as it might be, 
but the meaning of the Socialist crops out on every page. Value, 
wealth, is due to labour, and therefore the appropriation of pro- 
fits by capitalists is in the nature of robbery.f The writings of 
the socialists bristle with strong language against the industrial 
system which allows capitalists to take from the labourer the 
wealth they have produced. Now, if they are right in their 
theory that it is labour alone which produces wealth, it would 
follow .that they would also be correct in arguing that capitalists 
were improperly appropriating the surplus which in reality 
belonged to the workers; or, in Mr. Hy rid man’s words, ^Hho 
labourer only gets back a small fraction of the value he pro- 
duces Hi the shape of the money wages he receives.” J As 
elsewhere he says : “ The capitalist has used a certain amount 
of another man’s labour, under free contract, for his own behoof, 
without paying for it, and the trick is done at that man’s ex- 
pense. ”§ And it is calculated by the same and other authors 
that the labourer gets from one-third to one-half at the outside 
of the labour value he produces returned to him in the form of 
wages ; ” or, that he works from three to four hours for himself 
and from six to seven for other people, who divide his extra 
unpaid-for work among them.|| Now, we say at once, that if 
capital and capitalists do not assist in the production of value, the 
system which allows them to levy these taxes upon labour 
deserves all the bad names which the Socialists fling at it. But 
is this fundamental proposition true ? Is all value due solely to 
the bounty of the soil and to the labourer who produces the 
comnlodity. No, it is not true. The value of commodities 
depends upon other factors as well as upon labour. Socialists 
admit at once that the value of an article includes the cost of the 
raw material which is necessary to produce it, and of the amount 
necessary to make good the wear and tear of the machinery 


* Gronlund’s “ Co-operative Commonwealth,** p. 15. See also Hyndman’s 
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which has been worked out in its production ; but they assert 
that when the machinery has been so replaced, the capitalist, 
the owner of the machinery, has got all he had before, and has 
no right to claim anything beyond. Now, it is obvious that 
if some portion of the value is due to the machinery which tho 
capitalist has provided, he would then b|«ntitled to more than 
the mere replacement of the plant ; h(^rould be entitled to 
retain the value so created. It is because that is an obvious 
truth that the proposition ‘‘that all value is due to labour 
alone is so constantly insisted on. Whether the labourer gets a 
due proportion of the value which is the result of the whole 
process is quite another question. Here we are concerned to 
see whether any portion ot the value is due to something other 
than labour, and if that is so, then it is evident that that portion 
of the net value or wealth, not being due to labour, does not 
belong to the producers, but Hoes belong to him who added that 
element of value to the article in question. 

In the first place one thing is very obvious, and that is that 
if capitalists were only to have their capital returned to them 
without increase and with no reward but the satisfaction of 
feeling that tliey had supplied work for a number of labourers,, 
very few capitalists would put their nionr^y into machinery. If 
there is to be no interest on accumulations, wiry should not every 
man spend? It is the fact that he is to have remuneiatioii for. 
Lis capital that induces Iiim to build bis mill and put machines 
in it. J5ut, further, no man in any trade is guaranteed tho 
return even of his capital. True, if there is a surplus, he will 
take the w'ear and tear of his machinery out of tliat; but, if 
there is a loss, the wear and tear will not bo recovered and the 
captal he lias sunk to produce value may be lost to him. This 
lisk is a matter in connection with which the capitalist may 
fairly look for some recompense. Hut one other of these 
elements strikes at the root of Socialism. Hoes machinery increase 
the value of the products of industry ? The Socialists, for 
another purpose, no doubt, tell us that the wealth of England 
has increased from one thousand eight hundred millions sttTling" 
in ]800 to eight thousand seven hundred and twenty millions 
sterling in 1880, and by implication they one and all again 
admit that this immense increase of w< 3 alth is due partly to the 
labour-saving machines which have been the products of this 
industrial age. The number of labourers has not nearly in- 
creased in the same ratio, and consequently some of the value 
must be due to these labour-saving machines. But there is a 
tacit admission of this view in many of their pages. Thus w© 
read : — “ Now, when a labour-saving machine is fiist introduced 
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in regard to any article which is in common use, its effect is to 
depreciate the value of the force of labour, both directly and 
indirectly, inasmuch as less wages are -needed to maintain the 
same standard of life, thus giving a larger surplus to the 
capitalist. The labour employed also produces articles of a 
higher value in the exchange of the day than the actual 
quantity of human labour embodied in them.”* But, apart from 
admissions, who can for an instant doubt that, although there 
may be a decrease in the value of the commodities in con- 
sequence of the introduction of the labour-saving machines, there 
is in the aggregate an immense increase of wealth in conse- 
quence of these inventions which have changed the face of the 
earth during the century? Indeed, we cannot but think that 
Socialists feel that far more of the wealth of the world is due 
to the genius of a few remarkable men than to the unintelligent 
labour of the ma^-ses. The steam-engine was not the result of 
the working of an organized humanity, but of the brain- work of 
one or two able men. We learn what is the attitude of 
fSocialists in relation to this aspect of the case from the way 
in which they try, because certain inventors have been lost 
sight of, to claim for the race what has been done by the 
genius ol' a few. Tims Mr. Ilyndman says, “ So ’with the great 
industrial inventions and machines, simple or complicated. Who- 
^•an fix uj)on the actual discoverers of the application of wool or 
flax, silk or cotton, hemp or jute, madder or indigo to human 
use, or adornment, or luxury? Their names are legion, doubt- 
less, but all have been swept away as time has slowly 
passed its effacing finger over the records of the past. 
With macliines the same is true, from the simple wheel, 
the pump, the forgo, the stencil plate and the potter’s wheel 
onwards to printing, steam, electricity, and the great machine- 
making machines. Each owes all to the others Great 

discoveries and inventions are worked up to by the efforts of 
myriads ere the goal is reached.”t So Mr. Gronlund says ; 
“To whom does the telegraph belong? To society. Neither 
Professor Morse nor any other inventor can lay sole claim to it. 
It gren' little by little.” J The latter writer, however, seems 
more willing to make admissions, for he says that private enter- 
prise, with the steam-engine and other inventions, did increase 
the productive capacity of man tenfold. 

Well, then, have we not arrived at another element which 
produces value — viz., the inventors of machines and the 
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machines which assist and increase the labour force which is 
used in production ? But, further, have not capitalists a right 
to be paid for organizing .and for directing labour ? The labour 
of the mule that brings vegetables to market is in the cabbage 
when sold, but is not the labour of the driver who sat on the cart 
and drove him also in the cabbage ? It is^ easy thing to drive a 
mule to market ; but it is a difficult thing to set hundreds of hands 
at work. Great industrial undertakings have not grown like 
mushrooms from the bounty of the soil. There is another bounty 
which Socialists do not wish to recognize, and that is the bounty 
of the brain. It is that bounty that we must thank for the 
enterprise which has ransacked the world for markets, which 
has made pat 1) ways for commerce, which has organized our 
industries, and which, in that way, has added to the value of 
the articles in exchange. The value of an article is nothing 
unless the purchaser can be found. It is that magic discovery 
which gives the produce the benefit of its dormant value. 
Purely the Socialists should be tlie last persons to deny that 
organization of labour is an important element in the value of 
an article. Mr, Hyndman himself says that “ Social labour is 
essential to all productions upon a largo scale Who has 
brought about these associations which have done such immense 
things in the past ? The capitalists. It is impossible to ignore 
the capitalist as an instrument in production, as a value-giving 
element in the processes of manufacture and distribution. The 
carrier or the shopman is recognized as a labourer giving value 
to the article which he carries or distributes, but is not the man 
W'ho has made production possible to receive some part of the 
credit of production ? is he to be credited with producing no part 
of the value, which v/ould not have been produced without 
him ? Mr. Gronlund admits much, too much we think, in this 
connection, for he admits “ they direct all these enterprises, a 
work of considerable importance. Granted, They do direct, 
or see that somebody directs. But is half the cake not a pretty 
high price for overseeing its baking ? Could not that work be 
donb in some other way just as well and somewhat cheaper 
And again, on page 42, in speaking of Private Enterprise, he 
says, ‘‘ We heartily admit that it has performed wonders. It 
has built monuments greater than the Pyramids. Its Universal 
Expositions have moved greater masses of men than the Crusades 
did. It has rendered mankind an immense service in proving 
by hard facts that wholesale manufacture is the most sensible 
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form of labour/'* And on another page he admits that Labour 
indeed could not get along very well without capital. But 
.there is a difference between capital and individual capitalists/' 
But in the first place let us say we are not here speaking of the 
quantum of the remuneration which must go to capital. It is 
possible that capLtali|^s may have taken too much. It seems 
almost a horrible thing, but it is an inevitable thing, that the 
rate of wages is to be determined by the amount which is 
necessary to keep the soul and body of the labourer together. 
But in principle, we are arguing that the sole value of the article 
is not due to the labourer, but some to the inventor, some to the 
owner of macliines, and some to the director and organizer of 
labour and to the conductors of commerce. If we have made 
good that proposition, and Mr. Gronlund^s admissions go that 
length, as we understand them, we have undermined the 
foundation of Socialism, l.et us follow one of these admis- 
sions, however, a little further. Of course there is a differ- 
ence between capital and capitalists, and the country might, 
no doubt, now take and keep under the collective control all the 
means ot production and transportation. Not only mills and 
machinery, but railways and ships, and wheelbarrows and carts 
might, for a time, dispense with the services of the individual 
capitalists. But how ? By living on the capital that private 
enterprise had been a means of producing, on the capital which 
individual capitalists had been the means of accumulating. We, 
no doubt, could lay our hands — the hands of the Statu, of the 
collective control — upon the capital of this country, but how does 
it come to be where it is ? By the guarantee of the society 
which is now to turn robber. liad the owner of the 
money understood that he might spend it all, if he chose, 
in champagne and in riotous living, had he understood that by 
not spending it, but by putting it in a mill, say, and machinery, 
and by finding labour for his poorer neighbours, and looking 
for a profit from his enterprise, he was really only fleecing 
the labourer, and that the labourers might lay their hands • 
upon the whole of his undertaking for the benefit of tbe 
nation, — he would, we suspect, have preferred the champagne. 
But had all the individual capitalists preferred the same 
courses, what would have become of all these means of 
production and transportation which form by far the greatest 
portion of the wealth of this country upon which we ask the 
State now to lay violent hands ? Though that question is 
somewhat unimportant, as it has only to do with the past, if we 
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a^k a similar question as to the future, it becomes all-important* 
When further capital will be required in increasing amounts 
as our civilization advances, where is that capital to come' 
from, if profits are to cease, if interest is to be heard of no more, 
and if the total amount of the value of the production is to be 
divided amongst the workers? Where, too, are we to find that 
enterprise which has done so much for us in the past ? Certainly 
not in the bureaux of the State. That is the very last place 
to look for it. But while enterprise will cease to be at the 
service of the public in this country, it will find ample oppor- 
tunities and sufficient remuneration in other States, It is 
because we are convinced that capital, that invention, that genius 
and skill would all leave us under the reign of the collective con- 
trol, that we say that the nation that adopts these perilous tenets 
is entering upon a slow but sure course of suicide. 

We have felt bound to show that the whole theory of the 
Socialists, who seek to found a Co-operative Commonwealth upon 
the ruins of an industrial system which they condemn as 
robber}^, is founded upon a fallacy. But at the same time we 
gladly recognize that tliere is much in the works we have 
been criticizing worthy of caieful consideration, although, in our 
opinion, the whole ot the socialistic sjstem is founded on a serious 
economic fallacy. 

The Duke of Argyll, recently, in answer to an inquisitive person 
who asked him and other statesmen, “ What arc the fundamental 
principles of Liberalism?^' wrote that ‘Mie held that liberty 
(Liberalism) consists in a hatred of tyranny in all its forms, and 
especially in those particular forms which may be most dangerous 
in our time.” By tyranny,"' he went on, I mean all restraint 
to individual freedom in the disposal of everything that, be- 
longs to man, whether mental faculties or material possessions 
which are the fruits of mind, beyond those restraints which are 
absolutely essential for the maintenance of order and of law, 
and of such other fundamental conditions of organized societies 
a^may from time to time emerge.”* Although the last few 


* There fere some other words in the Duke’s letter which are worth quoting 
in this connection : — “ We must remember that the plea of necessity, ur of the 
will of majorities or of ruling powers, has been the plea of all tyrannies in all 
ages of the world and under all forms of government. It is a plea which 
ought to be regarded by all Liberals with the utmost jealousy. A supreme 
presumption must always be in favour of individual liberty. Negatively, let 
me say that liberality does not consist in following blindly the leadership of 
individual men, however eminent. Still less does it consist in timid acqui- 
escence in mere popular opinions, however prevalent. On the contrary, a 
generous admiration and respect for individual minds which resist such 
opinions is, in my judgment, one of the sorest indications of a genuine 
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words of those just cited have a dubious sound, they are very whole- 
some in these days. It is necessary to recall attention to these 
fundamental doctrines of Liberalism,' ‘which were at one time 
universally accepted. We. have had a Ion" and arduous course 
to travel, and it is only recently that we have succeeded in 
es'ablishing freedom in this country, in putting an end to 
privilege, and the restrictions which were at every turn put upon 
men^s actions by law, by convention, by custom, in favour of 
certain privileged persons and classes in the community. Even 
yet there is something more to be done in this direction. Mr. 
Hyndman in his work, to which we have already referred, shows 
how unjust were the laws which were made by the capitalist class 
against the labourers of England. He has traced with minute- 
ness the history of the horrible laws against valiant vagrants, 
which disfigure our Statute Book of what was in one sense the 
Golden Age, but which he prefers to call the Iron Age. He points 
out how capitalists set aside the doctrines of freedom of 
contract, and induced the legislature to lengthen the hours of 
work and to cut down the rate of wages. But he does not seem 
to see that precisely similar injustice will be done if legislation 
is to be worked in favour of labour and against capital. Ho 
himself denies the sacredness of the doctrine of freedom of 
contract. That legislation should he at t\\e heck of the 
capitalist class was an undouhted evil which true Liberalism has 
been attempting to remedy. That the laws should be made by 
landowners in their own interests is equally an evil which calls for 
cure, but that the strong hand of the law should be used by the 
workpeople of this country in favour of themselves, and to the 
punishment of those who are the owners of capital or of land, 
would, in the long run, prove an even more pernicious principle 
of legislation. It was a great advantage when tyranny had one 
head and one neck. But what axe will relievo us from the 
tyranny of the majority? Now it seems that, like persons who 
have in the past got liberty, we do not know how to use it ; for 
instead of determining to remain free we are as rapidly as we can 


liberality. A servile .spirit is gone for the most part from those who serve 
kings, h is rife among those who seek the favour of the multitude. A con- 
stant recollection of the corruption of mankind may sound like a theological 
requirement. But it is not. The inherent tendency of all human institutions 
to become corrupt is a fact, and not a dogma. It points to publicity as one 
safeguard, and to division of power as another. Publicity prevents corruption 
from hiding in concealment ; division of power hinders it from being easily 
triumphant. These arc generally indications. The wise application of them 
to the transactions of our own day needs the best exercise of all the highest 
powers we have. The good government of mankind is the most difficult of all 
problems, and.the^e is no short cut by general definitions to the attainment of 
wisdom in respect to it.’’ 
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setting up another tyrant. It is true that it is uo longer a king 
or an aristocracy. But to us it seems no more satisfactoiy to haye 
our freedom curtailed by an army of people with votes, than by 
an army of people with broadswords. It is a very strange 
reversion to an absolute type of government to go back to a form 
which was adopted long ago, and which in its new form is not a 
bit more prepossessing than the tyranny of old times. It is true 
that this new compulsion has been founded upon a liberal 
foundation, and it is argued that any amount of State 
interference now can do no harm because the State is the people. 
But we do not agree with gentlemen who tell us that the virtue of 
the people is greater than that of any person, that their judgment 
is more accurate than that of any private person who may be one ‘ 
of the people. And vve are not a bit better satisfied that this new 
State can do no wrong. There must be some arithmetic with 
which we are unacquainted, which will make ten fools wiser than 
a wise man. But, further, wc have no satisfaction in feeling 
that the act of the State is not tyranny because vve have voted 
for members of Parliament : though we have one vote in a con- 
stituency of iiOjOOO, and thus have our say in the government of 
this country, we are not reconciled to it if we find its laws pinch 
us.’’' Such sayings are only attempts to delude us with words. 
If I am restricted and thwarted by the laws which have 
been made by a Parliament for one of whose representatives 1 
may have voted, or more probably voted against, it is tyranny, 
by whatever name you call it. This new departure, then, in 
State policy, is a distinct departure from tho established lines 
of Liberalism. Liberty is, and always has been, the cry of tho 
capable, the clever, the brave, of the men who were destined to 
be prosperous. Equality is the demand of the ignorant, the 
incapable, the foolish, and the cowardly. Those who cannot 
deal with the conditions of the times so as to raise themselves 
above their fellows, desire, and naturally desire, to have the con- 


* The Socialists themselves assert that the system of representation is unfiB 
for higher civilization, and quote Carlyle's saying, “Behold! Now I, too, 
have my twenty-thousandth part of a Tajker in our National Palaver. What a 
notion of Liberty,” with approval. See Gronlund's “ Co-operative Common- 
wealth,” p. 120. Indeed, there is a good deal in Socialism which sounds to 
our ears very like old-fashioned Toryism ; and perhaps that is why there is the new- 
fangled bastard creed of “ Tory Democracy.” Here, for instance, is a sentence 
or two from advanced Socialistic writing ; — “ The majority are always ignorant, 
always indolent. You cannot expect them to be anything else with their 
present social surroundings. They have never brought about, consciously and 
deliberately, any great social change. They have always permitted an energetic 
minority to accomplish that for them, and then they have always sanctioned 
the accomplished fact ” &c. “ The Co-operative Comraonwcjalth,'^ pp. 183, 184. 
See also Henry George’s "Social Problems,” p. 230. 
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ditions of the time shaped and modified to their incapacities. 
The experiment has been tried in tha trades unions, where, of 
course, the foolish were in the majority, and it was resisted as an 
injury to the many that the few should profit by their skill. We 
are all familiar with the action which has been taken in that 
regard. There is one fatal aspect of the question to which refer- 
ence must be made, afnd that is the way in which Socialists and 
Kadicals lose sight of the real facts of human nature. Because 
certain of our best men can be unselfish in a low sense and selfish 
only in a high one, it is assumed that altruism or self-sacrifice may 
be made a basis of social relations.* Because in the old days 
art flourished and trade advanced without competition, and 
because competition nowadays reduces the wages of the 
labourer to a minimum, the Socialists are opposed to competi- 
tion, and wish to see an end put to the rivalry which has been 
the means of bringing about the industrial and commercial 
prosperity which it is admitted we enjoy. But they lose sight 
of the fact, that the competition has not only reduced wages, it 
has reduced the price of commodities, and in that way has com- 
pensated for the very reduction complained of. Tliose persons 
who, liko Mr. Morris, would put an end to competition, and who 
look for better days for art and manufactures when the base 
rivalry has ceased, ignore, as we have ^aid, the fact that human 
nature is selfish, and that it is only one man in a hundred who 
is stimulated to exeriiou by the higher motives of self-culture, of 
duty, of honour, and that tliese themselves are, after all, only a 
higher form of the same ambition which in lower quarters we 
call “ greed,” or ‘‘ selfishness.^^ They forget, too, that the work- 
men owe as much to competition as they suffer from it, and that, 
as competition amongst labourers lowers, competition amongst 
capitalists raises, wages. That capital in a country where 
capital is safe accumulates more rapidly than tho means of pro- 
duction, makes capitalists compete with one another and so raises 
the price of labour, is a very well-known economical law. 

At the present juncture, power having passed into the hands 
of a much larger number of persons than has hitherto exercised 
it, it behoves every responsible person to do his or her best to 
propagate the truth as to these important economical que^ions. 
It is not only the immediate comfort and happiness of the people 
of this country that are at stake. The future is in our hands 
to make or to mar for our successors. There are, as we have 
seen, many spurious Socialistic views in vogue to a certain extent 
at the present time. We look upon them, however humane 


* Gronlund’s “ Co-operative CommonwealtV’ p. 188. 
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the)" seem, as in the highest degree pernicious to the State. We 
have tried to show that their foundations are not sound, and 
that misery, national decay and disintegration will be the result 
of practical experiments in the direction of Socialism. 


Art. II. — The Influence of the Homan Empire 
ON the Catholic Church. 

7he ITihhcrt Lectures, 1880. Lectures on the Influence of the 
Institutions, Thought, ami Valiure of Rome on 
Christianity and the ]J( vehement of the Catholic Church. 
By Ernest Rfn an, of the French Academy. Translated 
by Charles Beard, B.A. Third edition. Loudon and 
Edinburgh : AVilliaras & Norgate. 1885. 

k CCORDING to Lord Macaulay, “There is not, and never 
It. ^vas, on this earth, a work of human policy so well deserving 
examination as the Homan Catholic Church.'’* In the like spirit 
the most philosophic of the Protestant dissenting ministers of our 
day has said that “no instructed man can c^eny that the Roman 
Catholic Church presents one of the most solemn and majestic 
spectacles in histoiy ; ”t ^ud in the pages of the ^V^STM1NSTER 
Review J the same learned and venerable person describes 
the Church of Rome as “of all institutions the most 
august and durable which crosses the chasm between 
ancient and modern times and the ocean between 
the new and old world; which has cost mankind more 
thought and treasure and given them a more w^onclerful guidance 
than any eailier or later agency." Most fitting and appropriate, 
therefore, was* the selection, by the Hibbert Trustees, of Dr. 
Martineau as their organ to express at the close of M. Renan’s 
Lectures their thanks to him for this “series of historical 
sketches, at once constituted into a whole by a tissue of 
philosophical conceptions and separately rich in picturesque 
colouring and dramatic situations, and presented with that mar- 
vellous charm of literary form in the command of which the 
French are the first among European nations, and may I not 


» E*^say on Ranke’s “History of the Popes.*' 

t Dr. Martineau’s “Rationale of Religious Inquiry,” p. 49 (Ihird edition) 
I WisiMiNSTiB Remew for January, 1551. Art. “The Battle of the 
Churches.” 
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add/' continues Dr. Martineau, M, Kenan among the 
French.” ^ 

Assenting to the opinions of Lprd Macaulay and Dr 
Martineau, we propose briefly to review these remarkable 
lectures. By whom and under what circumstances and influences 
was founded the august and most durable of all institutions ? 
To this question many answers are given. Let us first hear that 
of the Roman Catholic Church itself, as expressed by its most 
eminent English representative, Cardinal Newman : — 

/ In such a time as this did the prince of the apostles, ijie first 
pope, advance towards the heathen city, where under a divine 
guidance he was to fix his seat. He toiled along the stately road which 
led him straight towards the capital of the world. He met throngs 
of the idle and the busy, of strangers and natives, who peopled the 
interminable suburb. He passed under the high gate and wandered 
on amid marble palaces and columned temples ; he met processions of 
lieathen priests and ministers in honour of their idols ; he met the 
wealthy lady, borne on her litter by her slaves; he met the stern 
legionaries who had been the “massive iron hammers” of the 
whole earth ; he met the anxious politician with his ready man 
of business at his side to prompt him on his canvass for popu- 
larity ; he met the orator returning home from successful pleading, 
with his young admirers and his grateful or hopeful clients. He saw 
ibout him nothing but tokens of a vigorous power, grown up into a 
definite establishment formed and matured in its religion, its Jaws, its 
civil traditions, its imperial extension through the history of many 
» enturies, and what was he but a poor feeble aged stranger, in nothing 
different from the multitude of men ? — an Egyptian or a Chaldean, or 
perhaps a Jew, some Eastern or other, as passers-by would guess ac- 
cording to their knowledge of human kind, carelessly looking at him 
(as we might turn our eyes upon Hindoo or gipsy as they met us), 
without the shadow of a thought that such a man was then destined to 
commence an age of religious sovereignty, in which they might spend 
their own heathen times twice over and not see its end. t 

To our mind this piece of enamelled rhetoric illustrates and 
adorns, but .assumes, the proposition that Peter ever came to 
Rome, which, according to M. Renan, is what no one has yet 
been able to prove. J One of the most learned and candid of the 
dignitaries of the Established Church, who devoted himself to 
the study and elucidation of The History of Latin Christianity,” 
holds that 

It is quite clear that, strictly speaking, the Church of Rome was not 
founded by either of tfiese apostles [SS. Peter and Paul]. St. Paul’s 


* Dr. Martineau’s Address, printed in the “Lectures,*’ p, 210. 
t “ Sermons to Mixed Congregations,” p. 243. 

• J “ Lectures,*’ p. 66. • 
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Epistle to the Komans proves undeniably the flourishing state of the 
Church before his visit to that city ; and many Roman Catholic writers 
have given up the impracticable task of reconciling with chronology 
any visit of St. Peter to Rome before the end of the reign of Claudius 
or the beginning of the reign of Nero.* * * § 

Dr. Martineau regards it as '^altogether doubtful whether 
Peter ever was in Rome except to undergo imprisonment,” but 
he regards it as altogether certain that '' he was no more Bishop 
of Rome president over its church) than he was of Antioch 
or Damascus.” | 

i Another English divine of the Liberal school, Dean Stanley, 
is equally clear with Dr. Martineau, That St. Peter died at 
Rome is probable. But it is certain that he was not the founder 
of the Church of Rome.”! And elsewhere he says, “ No saying 
of ecclesiastical history is more pregnant than that in which 
Hobbes declares that the Pope is the ghost of the deceased 
Roman empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof.” This 
'' is the true original basis of his dignity and power, and it appears 
even in the minutest details.” § 

M. Renan^s lectures illustrate and elucidate the pregnant say- 
ing of Hobbes. 

The Church [in M. Renan^s view] became completely Koman, and 
has remained up to our own day, as it were, a remnant of the enq ire. 
Throughout all the Middle Ages the Church is no other than the oM 
Rome. RegJiining its authority over the barbarians who have on- 
quered it, imposing upon them its decretals, as it formerly imposed 
its laws, governing them by its cardinals, as it once governed them by 
its imperial legates and its proconsuls (p. l‘J). 

The spirit of historical criticism, by which, and not by schol- 
asticism or philosophy, M. Renan s faith m revealed religion was 
destroyed, II leads him to make short work with the papal claim 
to be Chiist’s vicar on earth. 

We have not the slightest belief that Jesus intended to set a chief 
of any kind over His Church. To begin at the beginning, it is doubt 
ful whether the idea of the Church, as it was developed at a later 
time, ever existed in the mind of the Founder of Christianity. The 
word ecclesia occurs only in the Gospel of Matthew, What, at all 
events, is quite certain, is that the idea of the episcopos, in the form 
which it took in the second century, was no part ol‘ the thought of 

* Note on chapter xv. of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.” It will be found in 
vol. i. p. 326, of the edition lately published by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 

f “Kaiionale of Religious Inquiry,” p. 29. * 

t “ Christian Institutions ” (Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects), p. 211. 

§ Und. p. 20G. 

II See Renan’s “ Recollections of my Youth,” pp. 220, 223, and notes, and see 
Wlstminsteb Review, N.S., cxxviii., October 1883, p. 458. 
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Jesus. It is himself who, during his brief Galilean apparition, is the 
living episcopos : afterwards the Spirit will inspire each individual 
soul until the Master’s return. Even if any idea of an ecclesia and 
an apiscopos can be ascribed to Jesus, it is absolutely indubitable that 
he never dreamed of the future episcopos of the city of Rome, that 
impious city, that centre of all the earth’s impurity, of whose existence 
he was possibly hardly aware, and which he looked upon in the same 
sombre light as did all other Jews. If there is anything in the world 
which Jesus did not institute it is the papacy — that is, the idea that the 
Church is a monarchy.* 

M. Kenan agrees with Dean Milman that the Church 
Koine was not founded either by Peter or by Paul. Like 
Christianity itself, it came out of the heart of Judaism. 

We are [according to M. Renan] altogether ignorant of religious 
history if we do not lay it down as a fundamental principle that 
Christianity at its origin is no other than Judaism, with its fertile 
principles of almsgiving and charity, with its absolute faith in the 
f iturc of humanity, with that joy of heart of which Judaism has 
always held the secret, and denuded only of the distinctive observances 
and features which had been invented to give a character of its own 
to tlie peculiar religion of the children of Israel (p. 17). 

We condense M. Henan’s admirable sketch of the rise of the 
Church out of the Jewish synagogue. The establishment of 
the Jews in Rome dates from about GO B.C. The first nucleus 
of the Jewish population of Rome consisted of freed men, for 
the most part descendants of prisoners whom Pompey brought 
thither. TJiey had passed tlirough a period of slavery without 
any change in their religious liabits. This first colony was 
reinforced by crowds of emigrants. The Roman Jews dwelt 
by tlieniselvcs in the Trastevere, an abject quarter, in which 
no Homan who respected himself ever set foot. They acted 
as porters, huckstering, bartering tapers for broken glass, and 
offering to the proud Italian population a type which at 
a later period must have become too familiar to them — that 
of an accomplished mendicant.” In this state of social degrada- 
tion, the Roman Jews, “ despised and rejected of men,” as their 
national poet foretold,t lived, a very active social and religious 
life. Their four synagogues were completely organized and in 
constant communication with Jerusalem ; nowhere was the ritual 
and ceremonial part of the law more scrupulously observed, and 
not only was their worship celebrated without interruption, but 
the work of conversion went on easily. J 


* “Lectures,” pp. 03, Ot. 

t The Jews then and now apply Isaiah liii. to Israel as a nation, not to the 
Messiah according to the Christian interpretation. 

X Vide pp. i3 to,49. 
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Rich female converts took Biblical names — they carried over their 
slaves to Judaism with them ; they listened to expositions of Scripture 
by the doctors, built houses of prayer, and showed themselves proud 
of the consideration which was shown to them in this little society. The 
poor Jew, as he asked an alms with a trembling voice, found the oppor- 
tunity of insinuating into the ear of the great Roman lady a word or 
two of the law, and often gained the matron, who opened to him a 
handful of small coin. To keep the Sabbath and the Jewish festivals 
is, with Horace, a trait which marks a man of feeble mind — that is to 
say, puts him among the crowd unus multorum (p. 57). 

0 Rome was the meeting-place of all Oriental worships, ^the 
point upon the shores of the Mediterranean with which Syrians 
stood in the closest relation. They came thither in crowds. 
They all spoke Greek. “ The old Roman citizens attached to the 
ancestral manners^ were overwhelmed by this flood of foreigners, 
and lost ground every day ” (p. 55). 

About the year 50 of our era certain Syrian Jews, who had 
become disciples of Jesus, came to Rome and told their brethren 
there of the new faith which they had embraced, and of the 
happiness it imparted to them. Others soon followed, and letters 
from Syria spoke of the movement as one that was constantly 
gaining strength. We transcribe M, Renan's vivid but not 
flattering sketch of the earliest members of the Church of Rome. 
“ All these people smelt of garlic. These ancestors of Roman 
prelates were poor dirty pro/Wa/ms, without distinction, without 
manners, clad in filthy gaberdines, having the bad breath of men 
whose food is insufficient. Their haunts exhaled that odour of 
wretchedness which arises froiH human beings who are coarsely 
clothed, badly fed, closely crowded” (p. 57) * Here again M. 
Renan agrees with the eminent Nonconformist from whom we 
have before quoted. Christianity,” says Dr. Martineau, “ with- 
out a favouring alliance in tlie present or the past, rude in 
utterance, provincial in garb, inexpert in thought, passes from 
city to city, noiselessly lifting the latch of private life, and after 
a word or two entertained as an angel that had entered 
unawares.”t It is not Paul, but Aquila and Priscilla, Pauls 
“ helpers who for his life laid down their own necks, ”J who are 
to be regarded as the founders of the Roman Church. Paul had 
no intercourse, either personally or by letter, with the Roman 
Christians, until § after Claudius had commanded the Jews to 


* “ Christianity .... the religion of outcasts and exiles, of fugitives and 
4 )risoners.” — Canon Farrar in the preface to his “ Life of Christ.” 

f “Address at the opening of the Session of Manchester New College,” 
October 15, 1860, p. 9. Conf. Farrar, uhi supra, 

;|; Romans xvi. 2. § Also Acts xviii. 2. 
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depart from Borne. Banished from Bome^ Aquila and Priscilla 
sought refuge in Corinth, where Paul on arriving from Athens 
i’ell in with them. 

We know [to resume our quotations from M. Renan] the names 
of the two Jews who had most to do with this movement. They were 
a pious couple, Aquila, a Jew of Pontus, practising the same handi- 
craft of tent-making as Paul, and Priscilla his wife. Driven from 
Borne, they took refuge at Corinth, where they soon became the 
intimate friends and zealous fellow workers of St. Paul. Aquila and 
Priscilla are thus the two oldest members of the Church of Rome, who<ij^ 
are known to us. There they are hardly remembered. Legend, 
always unjust, because always moulded by reasons of policy, has ex- 
pelled from the Christian Pantheon these two obscure artisans to 
award the honour of founding the Church of Rome to a name more 
fully answering to its proud pretensions. We, however, may discern 
the true starting-point of Western Christianity, not in the pompous 
basilica which has been dedicated to St. Peter, but in the ancient 
Ghetto of the Porta Porteae. It is the trace of these poor wandering 
Jews, bringing with them from Syria the religion of the world, these 
labouring men ; dreaming in their wretchedness of the Kingdom of 
God, that we must try to recover. We do not deny to Rome her 
essential pre-eminence; she was probably the first city of the Western 
wo^ld, and even of Europe, where Christianity established itself. But 
in place of these proud basilicas, with their insolent motto, Christus 
vincit, Christus regnatf Christus tmperaty she would do well to build a 
hu able chapel in memory of the two good Jews who first uttered upon 
her quays the name of Jesus (pp. 56-7). 

The Church of Rome, therefore, unlike the Churches of Asia 
Minor, of Macedonia, and of Greece, was not a Pauline founda- 
tion, but a Jewish Christian product. As Milman and Stanley 
have pointed out, it was not a Latin, but an Eastern com- 
munity, speaking Greek, and following the usages of Syria, a 
community to which, as being Greek and oriental, St. Paul wrote 
hi# great Epistle, not in Latin, but in Greek, a community of 
which the first teachers, Clement and Hernias also wrote, not in 
Latin, but in Greek, and the original chief of which was not an 
Italian Prince,^’ but «.n alien, a Greek in language, an oriental 
in race.* 

According to M. Renan the coming of Paul to Rome was “ an 
event of capital importance in the history of the world; 
whether Peter was at Rome or not is a matter which has 
neither moral nor political interest for us.’^ It is merely a 
curious historical question, and as to the Catholic theory which 
brings Peter to Rome in the year 42 and makes his pontificate 
endure for twenty-two or three years, it cannot now boast a 


* Vide Stanley’s “Christian Institutions,” pp. 201, 24:7. 
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single rational advocate, and it would therefore be a work of 
supererogation to controvert it. 

We may indeed [continues M. Renan] go further, and affirm 
that Peter had not yet arrived in Rome when Paul was brought there, 
that is to say, in the year 61. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans 
written about the year 58, or which could not have been written, at 
most, more than two years and a half before Paul’s arrival at Rome, 
is an important branch of the evidence : it is impossible to imagine 
that St. Paul could have written to the disciples, of whom Peter was 
the head, without making the least mention of him. The last chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles is still more decisive. This chapter, and 
especially verses 17 to 29, are unintelligible if Peter was at Romo 
Avhen Paul came there. We may take it, then, as absolutely certain 
that Peter did not come to Rome before Paul — that is to say, before 
the year Gl, as nearly as we can fix it (p. 65). 

We may add that it is evident from this passage in the Acts 
that when Paul arrived in Rome the organization of the Chris- 
tians there was in a very inchoate state. That Peter came to 
Rome after Paul’s arrival is what, according to M. Renan, no 
one has yet been able to prove.” But in his judgment it is not 
an impossible event and there are strong reasons for believing it 
to be historical. Besides the evidence of the Fathers of the second 
and third centuries, which he allows is not without weight, there 
are three other not contemptible arguments in favour of the 
tradition. Of these the first is, that it cannot be denied that 
Peter died a martyr’s death, and it is not to be suppo&ed he 
suffered martyrdom elsewhere than in Rome. The second is 
derived I'rom the well-known passage in the first of the Epistles 
attributed to Peter (v. 13). ‘^Tho Church that is at Babylon, 
elected together with you, saluteth you on which one of our old 
Puritan controversialists makes this comment — “ You (the 
Romanists) will agree to it that Bablyon heie is Rome, so that 
you may get Peter in Rome.” It is plain to M. Renan tRat 
Babylon in this passage means Rome. If the Epistle is 
authentic, the passage is decisive ; if it is apocryphal the 
inference which we may draw from it is not less convincing.” 
The fact that the author of the Epistle dated it from Rome 
shows “ that when it was written, the received opinion was 
that Peter had been there.” The third argument is derived 
from the scheme which lies at the basis of the Ebionite acts of 
Peter, which brings Peter to Rome in order that he may over- 
come Paul at the very centre of his influence, and having 
brought to confusion the father of all error, may die there. It 
is probable therefore that Peter came to Rome and suffered 
martyrdom soon after his arrival in the Eternal City, but 
mystery enshrouds those events of the primitive history of 
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Christianity which we would willingly know in exactcst out- 
line (pp. 66, 69). 

The deaths of the Apostles Peter and Paul are covered by a veil 
which will never be penetrated. The most probable supposition is 
that both disappeared in the great massacre of the Christians which 
was ordered by Nero. As to this last fact, the doubt which so often 
attends our investigations into the history of Christianity is 
absolutely impossible, for the monstrous story is told us by 
Tacitus, in a passage the authority of which cannot be disputed. 
(p.74). 

The story of this massacre is fully related by M. Renan in one 
of those brilliant sketches which Dr. Martineau commends (pp. 
70—94). The accretions on the legend of Peter and Paul M. 
Renan thus describes — 

True or not, the legend became an article of faith. At the 
beginning of the third century were already to be seen, not far from 
Rome, two monuments to which the names of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul were attaclied. One, that of 8t. l^eter, was situated at the foot 
of the Vatican Hill; tlic other, that of St. Paul, on the way to Ostia. 
They were called in oratorical phrase the trophies of the Apostles. 
They wore probably celhu or memoriev dedicated to the two Saints. 
Similar monuments existed and were publicly recognized before the 
tinio of Constantino, but we are to suppose that these ^‘trophies" 
Were known only to the faithful. At a later i^eriod these tro])hies 
became the tombs of the Apostles. About the middle of the third 
century two bodies, which universal veneration holds to be those of 
tlie Apostles, actually make their appearance, brought most likely 
from the Appian Way, where there was more than one Jewish 
Cemetery. In the fourth century, those bodies repose where the two 
trophies stood. Above the trophies are then raised two basilicas ; one 
of which has become the Basilica of St. Peter, while the other, that of 
St. Paul without the walls, has preserved its main features down to our 
own day (pp. 9G-8). 

Inconsistently with the theory that an impenetrable veil 
covers the deaths of Peter and Paul, M. Renan- -if we under- 
stand him aright — thinks it not impossible that the “ trophies 
which the Christians venerated in the second century really 
designate the places at which the two Apostles suffered 
(pp.98-9). 

The primitive Church of Rome, in M. Renan’s view, bore strong 
marks of its Jewish origin. It attached itself directly to the 
Church of Jerusalem. It was given to circumcision and to 
external observances, Ebionite both in its love of abstinences 
and in its doctrine, more Jewish than Christian in its conception 
of the person and death of Jesus, and strongly attached to 
ii^llenarianism.' 
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The legitimate daughter of Jerusalem, the Roman Church will 
always have a certain ascetic and sacerdotal character opposed to the 
Protestant tendency of Paul. Peter will be her real head ; afterwards, 
as the political and hierarchical spirit of old Rome penetrates her, she 
will truly become the New Jerusalem, the City of the Pontificate, of 
a hieratic and solemn religion/ of material sacraments alone sufficicnl 
for justification, the City of Ascetics after the manner of James 
Obliam, with his hardened knees, and the plate of gold on his foro- 

head. She will be the church of authority In vain will Paul 

address to Her his noble Epistle, expounding the mystery of the cross 
of Christ and salvation by faith alone. She will hardly understand 
it. But Lutlier fourteen centuries and a half later will understand it, 
and will open a new era in the secular series of the alternate triumphs 
of Peter and Paul (pp. 50-GO). 

Id the second century Rome exercised a decisive influence 
on the Church of Jesus adverse to its primitive Judaic spirit. 
It was the Roman magistrates who prevented the Pharisees 
from killing Christianity (pp. 9, "It), 

In M. Renan's judgment, to which we assent, in the first 
age of Christianity “ the disciples of Jesus were parted by 
divisions so profound, that none of the differences which now 
separate the orthodox from the heretics and schismatics of 
the whole world are to bo compared with the disagreement 
between Peter and Paul/'* Tlie question in dispute was 
nothing less than this, whether Christianity should remain a 
Jewish sect or develop into the Catholic Church. It is the 
policy of orthodox Divines, by whatever name they may be 
called, to cover up this division between Paul and Peter ; never- 
theless it is apparent to all who read their New Testament 
otherwise than, as do most of its readers, mechanically. This 
dispute appears even in the Acts of the Apostles,! constructed 
though it is on “ the principle of balancing and harmonizing 
the rival claims of Peter and Paul.^'+ It is plainly revealed by 
Paul himself in the Epistle to the Galatians, it permeates tlie 
Epistle of James, but it is chiefly shown in that intensely Jewish 
Book “ The Revelation." The denunciation in the message to 
the Church of Smyrna “of the blasphemy of them which say, 
they are [not Christians it will be observed] but Jews and are 
not, but are the synagogue of Satan,’^ (ii. 9) and a like denuncia- 
tion in the message to the Church of Sardis “ of them of the 
synagogue of Satan which say they are Jews and are not, but do 
lie^' (iii. 9) are evidently aimed at Paul. In the description 


* “ Lectures,” n. GI. + Fide, especialljr, chapter xv. 

J See John James 'layler’s “ Character of the Pourth Gospel, ** p. 18, nqte. 
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of the New Jerusalem Paul's apostleship is impliedly denied. 

The wall of the city*' — it is said — “had twelve founda- 
tions, and in them the names of the’ twelve Apostles of the 
Lainb^^ (xxi.). Clearly the twelve foundations consist of the 
eleven survivors of the original twelve and of^ Matthias who was 
elected to fill the place “from which Judas by transgression fell.” 
There is therefore no place for Paul, who was the thirteenth * 
Titus is reported to have imagined that the destruction of the 
Temple would be the ruin of Christianity as well as of 
Judaism. There never was^ in M. Renan^s judgment, a greater 
mistake.! 

If the Temple had remained [he continues], Christianity would 
certainly have been arrested in its development. The Temple, still 
standing, would have been the centre of all Jewish activities. They 
would never have ceased to look upon it as earth s most sacred spot ; 
to resort to it in pilgrimage; to -bring thither their tribute. The 
Churcdi of Jerusalem, assembled about the sacred enclosure, would 
have continued, in virtue of its primacy, to receive the homage of the 
whole world, to persecute the Christian'? of the Pauline Churches, to 
exact circumcision and the practice of tht* Mosaic Law from all who 
desired to call themselves disciples of Jesus. All faithful missionary 
effort would have been forbidden, letters of obedience signed at 
Jer-isalem would have been exacted from all wandering preachers.J 

. L centre of infallible authority, a patriarchate, residing in a kind 
of college of cardinals under the presidency of such persons us Janies, 
pure Jews, men belonging to tlie family of Jesus, would have been 
established, and would have become an iinmoiisc danger to the nascent 
('hurch : tlie very fact tliat Jkiul, after so much ill-usage, always remains 
ill connection with the Chureh of Jerusalem, shows what ditliculties 
would have attended a rupture with those holy personages. Such a 
schism would have been thought an enormity. Sejiaration from 
Judaism would have been impossible, and yet that separation w’-as the 
necessary condition of the existence of the new religion, as the cutting 
of the umbilical cord is the condition of the existence of a new being. 
The mother would have killed the child. On the other hand, the 
Tem])lo once destroyed, the Christians no longer bear it in mind ; 
before long they will look upon it as a profane spot. Jesus will be all 
in all to them. By the same blow the Christian Church at Jerusalem 
was reduced to a secondary importance. It is seen to form itself 
anew round the centre from which its strength proceeds, the desposyni, 
the members of the family of Jesus, the sons of Cleopas, but its day 
of royalty is past. This focus of hatred and exclusiveness once 


* These remarks ou tlie liook of the Revelation are drawn from the writer’s 
memory of some unpublished lectures on that book by Dr. Martineau. 

+ “Lectures,” p. 115 and note, 

+ “See the letters at the head of the pseudo-Clementine Homilies.”— 
(Author’s note at p. 1*10.) 
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destroyed, the mutual approach of opposing parties in the Church of 
Jesus will become esisy. Peter and Paul will be reconciled of their 
own accord, and the terrible duality of nascent Christianity will 
cease to be a mortal wound. Lost in the depths of Batanea, of the 
Huran, the little group which attached itself to the kinsmen of Jesus, 
to James, to Cleopiis, becomes the Ebionite sect and slowly dis- 
appears.* 

It, however, reappears towards the close of the eighteenth 
century in the teaching of Theophilus Lindsey, of Priestley and 
of Belsham. Wo resume our quotation from M. Renan : — 

‘‘In proportion as the Church of Jerusalem falls, the Church of Rome 
rises, or to put the fact in a better way, a phenomenon that plainly 
show’s itself in the years that follow the victory of Titus, is that the 
Church of Rome becomes more and more the heir of the Church of 
Jerusalem and takes its place. The spirit of the two Churches is the 
same, but what was a danger at Jerubalem becomes an advantage at 
Rome. The taste for tradition and hierarchy, the respect for authority, 
are in some sort translated from the courts of the Temple to the West. 
James, the brother of the Lord, had been a quasi Pope at Jerusalem. 
Rome is about to take' up the part of James. We arc to have the 
Pope of Rome. Without Titus we should have had the Pope of 
Jerusalem. But there is this great dilference between them, that 
while the Pope of Jerusalem would have smothered Christianity at 
the end of a century or tAvo, the Pope of Rome has made it the 
religion of the world, f 

We regret we have not space to dwell on M. Renan’s sketch 
of Clement of Rome. He agrees with Bishop Lightfoot in 
regarding him as one of the “ great figures of a nascent Chris- 
tianity,” enveloped in half shadow, and, as it were, lost in the 
luminous dust of a fine historic distance. He is the first type of 
Pope which history presents to us, and already the idea of a 
certain primacy belonging to his Church was beginning to make 
its way to the light. The earliest Pope, if so we may call him, 
was born at Rome, but was of Jewish origin; without having 
any decisive proof of the fact we may, M. Kenan thinks, admit 
that he had been at an early period in relation with the apostles, 
and especially with Peter, though elsewhere he says, “ Clement 
had probably seen neither Peter nor Paul.”t It is probable he 
was one of the chief actors in the great work accomplished by 


“ Lectures,” pp. 115 to 118. As to the Ebionites, Conf. Gibbon, cxv., vol. 
i. 299, 520 ; cxlvti., vol. li. 283. Note, the references are to Ward, Lock & Co.’s 
edition. The kin&mcn of Jessus are thus described by Canon Farrar : — “ There 
seemed to be in them a certain strong opinionativencss, a Judaic obstinacy, 
a lack of sympathy, a deficiency in the elements of tenderness and reverence.” 
— “ Life ot Christ,” vol. i. p. 99. 
t “Lectures,” pp. 121, 122. J Conf. pp. 12^132. 
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Rome — the posthumous reconciliation of Peter and Paul, and 
the fusion of the Petrine and Pauline parties, a fusion without 
which the work of Christ must have perished. The Church at 
Corinth was, as in the time of Paul, ren# by internal divisions. 

This led to the first manifesto of the principle of authority 
within the Christian Church and of the Primacy of Rome. “ The 
Church of Rome, consulted as to these troubles, replied in a letter 
which is still extant. It is anonymous, but a very ancient 
tradition assigns the composition of it to Clement. The Roman 
Church was henceforth the church of order, of rule, of sub- 
ordination. Its fundamental principle was, that humility and 
submission were of more account than the sublimest gifts.^' 

The question now arose, What is the essential element of the 
Church ? The people ? The clergy ? The inspired soul ? 
Clement, or whoever wrote the epistle attributed to him, solved 
it in the sense of pure Catholicism — “ The apostolic credential 
is everything, the right of the people is reduced to nothing. We 
may well say, therefore, that Catholicism had its oiigin in Rome, 
for it was the Roman Church that first formulated its law. 
Men felt that the free Church such as Jesus conceived it 
(Matthew xviii. JiO), such as Paul understood it to be, was an 
anrrchic Utopia, holding no promise of the future. With 
ev angelical liberty disorder went hand in hand. They did not 
see that in the long run hierarchy meant uniformity and death.”* 

A, Renan, of course;, rejects as unhistorical the proposition -in 
the English Prayer Book, than which there is none more false : 

It is evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scripture 
and ancient authors that from tlie xlpostles’ time there have been these 
orders of ministers in Christ’s Church — Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.f 

M. Renan’s views substantially agree with those of Gibbon, but 
it is remarkable that Gibbon is^not among tbe many authorities 
to whom M. Renan refers in his notes. 

The history of the ecclesiastical hierarchy is one of a threefold 
abdication — lirst, the community of the faithful abandoning all power 
to the elders or pred)ijien ; the presbyteral body then concentrating 
itself in a single person, who is tlie episcopos ; Jirially, the Episcopi of 
the Latin Church recognizing one among themselves, tlie Pope, os 
chief. This last stage of progress, if progress it can be called, has 
been reached only in our day. The creation of the Episcopate is the 
work of the second century. J The absorption of the Church by the 


* Condensed from pp. 122 to 1 111. f Preface to the Ordination Service. 
t Gibbon thinks lhat Episcopacy “ was introduced before the end of the 
first century,” chap. xv. vol. i. p. 323, Ward, Lock & Co.’s edition. 
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Presbytery was an accomplished fact before the end of the first. In 
the epistle of Clement of liome, it is not the Episcopate but the 
Presbyteral body which is 'in question. Wo find no trace as yet of a 
Presbyter superior to and^bout to dethrone the rest. But the author 
loudly proclaims that the presbyters, the clergy, are anterior to the 
people. The apostles in founding churches have chosen by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost “ the Bishops and Deacons of the believers 
that are to be.^’ The powers proceeding from the apostles have been 
transmitted by a regular succession. No church, therefore, has the 
right of depriving its elders. In the church the rich have no privilege. 
In like manner those who have been favoured with mysterious gifts, 
far from thinking themselves above the hierarchy, ought to be most 
submissive.’' * 

If we may venture to suggest a correction in this statement, it 
would be that the development of the hierarchy consists, not of 
a threefold abdication on the part of the people, but of a three- 
fold usurpation on the part of the clergy. In a note the author 
points out that the writer of the epistle of ( dement uses presbyter 
and bishop as synonyms. There is no mention of an order of 
priests ; that was a later development, or rather a corruption of 
primitive usage. 

M. Renan having in his first three lectures traced the history 
of Rome till it became ‘‘ the centre of growing ecclesiastical 
authority,^' in his fourth and last lecture exhibits her as the 
capital of Catholicism." In the primitive Christian community 
the importance of churches was in proportion to their apostolic 
nobility. * 

AVhat shall we say of a Church founded both by Peter and by 
Paul ? It is clear that such a Church would be regarded as having a 
real superiority over all otliers. To have succeeded in establishing 
tliis belief was the masterpiece of that cleverness which characterized 
the Church of Rome. By the time of Antoninus Pius almost every- 
body had come to believe that Peter and Paul had in perfect agree- 
ment founded Christianity at Romfe, and had sealed the Avork with 
their blood. The ecclesiastical destiny of Rome was thenceforth fixed 
when her part in the profane world was played out ; this extraordinary 
city was destined to play another and a second part like that of 
Jerusalem.f 

Rome was then at the epoch of her highest greatness. The 
importance of^the Church of Rome was measured by that of the 
city itself. The organization of the Christian society, and 
especially the creation of the Episcopate, was the chief work pur- 
--sued at Rome. If men had continued ” (we quote M. Renan) 

to look upon ecclesiastical powers as emanating from the Church 


Pp. 120-130 and note. 
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itself, the Church would have lost all its hieratic and theocratic 
character. On the contrary, it was decreed that the clergy should 
seize upon the Church and take its place.” * 

In the second half of the second century throughout Christen- 
dom the change was all but accomplish ea. The Bishop alone 

was regarded as the successor of the apostles, the faithful have 
entirely disappeared. The apostolic authority believed to be 
transmitted by the imposition of hands has destroyed the 
authority of the community. The Bishops of the different 
churches will afterwards enter into communication with one 
anotlier, and will shape the universal (>hurch into a species of 
oligarchy, which will hold meetings, will censure its own mem- 
bers, will decide questions of faith, and will in and by itself 
constitute a true sovereign power.”! 

More and more every day Rome became the capital of Chris- 
tianity. Its Church claimed a precedence over others, which was 
generally recognized, till at length the Bishop of Rome became 
the Bishop of Bishops, he who admonished all others. Rome 
proclaims her right — a dangerous right — of excommunicating 
those who do not walk step by step with her. At the end of 
the second century w^e can already recognize by signs which it is 
impossible to mistake the spirit which in 1870 will proclaim the 
infalhbility of the Pope."''! 

M. Renan shows that, to a much greater extent than is com- 
monly supposed, the Empire was the mould in which the new 
roligiun took shape. The inner framework, the limits, the 
hierarchical divisions of the Church were those of the Empire. 

The Church, like the Synagogue and the Mosque, is a thing that 
belongs essentially to the city; Christianity, like Judaism and Islamism, 
ib to be a religion of towns. The final resistance which it has to 
encounter will come from the countryman, the imganuf^. The rural 
Christians, who were very few in number, no doubt frequented the 
church of the neighbouring town. The Roman inunicipum thus gave 
local limits to the Church. As the country and the small towns 
rc'ceived the Gospel from the cities, they also received from them 
their clergy, who were always subordinate to the Bishop of the great 
town. Thus among the towns, the civitus, the great town alone has 
a real church with an / the small town remains in ecclesias- 

tical dependence upon the great one. This primacy of great towns was 
a fact of capital importance, the great town once converted, the small 
town and the country followed the movement. The Diocese was thus 
the original unit of the Christian organization. As to the ecclesiastical 
province, it answered in general to that Roman province ; the divisions 
set up by the worship of Rome and of Augustus were here the secret 
law which determined all. The towns which had a Jlamen or archiereus 


* “ Lectures,** p. 152, f Ihid. pp. 164-5. 
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are those which at a later time had an archbishop. The Flamen 
cmtatis, whose special charge was the worship of the Lares^ became 
the Bishop ; after the third century he possesses the civil and political 
powers in the civitas to which the Bishop will succeed. The flamen^ 
in a word, occupied the same rank as the bishop afterwards in the 
diocese. Thus it comes to pass that the ecclesiastical geography of a 
country is almost identical with its geography in the Koman period. 
The map of Bishoprics and Archbishoprics is that of the ancient 
civitates, in their order of political subordination.”* 

Dean Stanley lias drawn out more particularly the truth of 
the secular origin of many things in the early customs of the 
Church. Not only was the word and idea of a diocese taken 
from the existing divisions of the Empire, but the early Churches 
were “basilicas," not temples, but Homan courts of justice 
accommodated to the purposes of Christian worship. The word, 
Bishop, Episcopus, was taken, not from any usage of the Temple 
or the synagogue, but from the officers created in the different 
subject towns of Athens — “ borrowed," as Hooker says,“ from the 
Grecians." “Ordo (the origin of our present “orders") was tlie 
well-known name of the municipal senates of the Empire. 
“ Ordinatio " (the original of our ordination) was never used by 
the Homans except for civil appointments. Again : — 

The name by which the Pope’s highest ecclesiastical character is 
indicated is derived, not from the Jewish high priest, but from the 
Roman emperor. The Latinized version of the Jewish high priest 
was “ Summus Sacerdos.” But the Pope is “ Pontifex Maximus,” and 
the “ Pontifex Mliximus ” was a well-known and recognized personage 
in the eyes of the Homan population long before they had ever heard 
of the race of Aaron or of (’aiaphas. He was tlie high pagan dignitary 
who lived in a public residence at the corner of the Palatine Hill, the 
chief of the college of pontilTb, or bridge makers. It was his duty 
to conduct all public sacrifices, to scourge to death any one who in- 
sulted the vestal virgins, to preside at the assemblies and games, to be 
present at the religious ceremony of any solemn marriage, and to 
arrange the calendar. His office was combined with many great 
secular posts and thus was at last held by the most illustrious sons 
of Rome.f 

Cardinal Newman once said ; — 

If the State would but keep within its own province, it would 
find the Church its truest ally and best benefactor. She upholds 
obedience to the magistrate, she recognizes his office as from God, she 
is the preacher of peace, the sanction of law, the first element of 
order, and the safeguard of morality, and that without possible vacil- 
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lation or failure she may be fully trusted ; she is a sure friend, for she 
is indefectible and undying * 

The tenet of abject submission by the people to “ the powers 
that be” was from the first one of the notes of the Roman 
Church. M. Renan thus states and account^ for the fact ; — 

Authority loves authority, the possessors of authority of every 
kind hold out a hand to one another. Men as conservative as were 
the heads of the Church of Rome* must have felt a strong temptation 
towards reconciliation with the power of the State, which they 
admitted to be often exerted for good. This tendency had been 
noticeable from the earliest days of Christianity : Jesus himself laid 
down the rule. For him the image and superscription on the coin 
were the ultimate criterion of a legitimate power. A criterion which 
left no room for further inquiry .t 

M. Renan then shows that while Nero was upon the throne 
Paul wrote to the Roman Christians, urging the servile view of 
their duty of abject submission to the ruling powers, which are 
found in chapter xiii. of his epistle ; and that “ some years after- 
wards Peter, or whoever wrote in his name the work known as 
his First Epistle, expresses himself in almost identical terms.”f 

“In the same way Clement is a subject of the Roman 

empire, whoso loyalty cannot be surpassed. The submission 
which is due to bishops and elders the Christian ought to pay to 
the powers of the world.” And M. Renan cites from the epistle 
of Clement, written when Doraitian was raging most cruelly 
against, not only the Churcli, but the humanfrace, a passage 
which is as servile in spirit as that in Paulas epistle written at 
the moment of Nero's most diabolical atrocities. § Not only 
so, but 

A characteristic of St. Luke — .and you know [adds M. Renan] 
that in my view there is a connection between St. Luke and the spirit 
of the Church of Rome — is his respect for the imperial authority, and 
the precautions which he takes not to offend it. The author of the 
Acts avoids whatever might present the Romans in the light of 
enemies of ChristLanity ; on the contrary, he tries to show that in 
many cases they defended St. Paul and the Christians against the 
Jews. II He never utters a word that would be offensive to the civil 
magistrate. He loves to show how the Roman functionaries were 
favourable to the new sect and sometimes even joined it,«|[ how 


* “Lectures to Anglicans,” pp. 144-116. f “Lectures,” p. 182. 
t Ibid. p. 183. § Ihid. p. 181 
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equitable Roman justice is, and how superior to the passions of merely 
local authorities. He insists upon the advantage which Paul derived 
from his Roman citizenship. If he closes his narrative with the 
arrival of Paul in Rome, it is possibly in order to avoid the necessity 
of recounting the atrocities of Nero. Luke nowhere allows that the 
Christians were compromised before the law. If Paul had not ap- 
pealed unto the Emperor he might have been set at liberty. A legal 
arriere penscey in full accord with the age of Trajan, preoccupies him ; 
he wishes to create precedents, to show that there is no ground for 
persecuting those whom Roman tribunals have so often acquitted.* 

The working of this tendency of the early Christians to submit 
to the powers that be is shown in detail by another great master 
of history. 

It so happened that the times daring which the Church is uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been in the highest state of j)urity were 
times of frequent and violent political change. One at least of the 
Apostles appears to have lived to see four Emperors pulled down in 
little more than a year. Of the martyrs of the third century a groal 
proportion must have been able to remember ten or twelve revolution^. 
These martyrs must have had occasion often to consider what was 
their duty to a prince just raised to power by a successful insurrection 
That they were one and all deterred by the fear of pimishment Irom 
doing what they thought right is an imputation wliich no candid in- 
fidel would throw upon them. Yet if there be any proposition which 
can with perfect contidcnco be affirmed touching the early Christians, 
it is this, that they never once refused obedience to any actual ruler 
on account of the illegitimacy of his title. At one time, indeed, the 
supreme jiower was claimed by twenty or thirty competitors. Every 
province from Britain to Egypt had its own Augustus. All these pre- 
tenders could not be rightful emperors. Y(*t it docs not a])pcar that 
in any place the faithful had any scruple aiiout submitting to the person 
who in that place exercised the imperial functions, while the Chiistian 
of Rome obeyed Aurelian, the Christian of Lyons obej^ed Tetricus, and 
the Christian of Palmyra obeyed Zeiiobia. “ Day and night ” — such 
were the words which the great Cyprian, JRshop of Carthage, 
addressed to the representative of Valerian and Gallienus — day and 
night do we Christians pray to the one true God for the safety of our 
emperors.’’ Yet those emperors had a few months before pulled down 
their predecessor Emilianus, who had pulled down his predecessor 
G alius, who had climbed to povrer on the ruins of the house of his 
predecessor Decius, wlio had slain his predecessor Philip, who had 
slain his predecessor Gordian. f 

We must here part from M. Renan, and in doing so beg leave 
to express our assent to the eloquent encomium on these Lectures 
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pronounced by Dr. Martineau. We observe that, towards the 
close of his last lecture, M. Henan refers — in terms inconsistent 
with his present views —to his former connection with the Roman 
Church. “ Ties of childhood, the closest of all ties, bind me to 
Catholicism ; and I am often tempted to say of it what Job said 
(at least in our Latin version), Etiam si occiderit in ipso 

speraho This family is too large not to have a future 

before it.^’ 

M. Renan’s forecast of the future of the Roman Church is at 
least enigmatical : 

It may be tliat, to stay the progress of ipodern thought, which is 
her conqueror, she will have recourse to the arts of the sorceress, 
to words such as those which Balder murmured on his funeral pile. 
The (^alholic Church is a woman ; let us miistrust the magic words of 
licr agony. What, some day, if she rouses herself to say to us, “ My 
children, all here below is })ut symbol and dream. The only thing 
that is clear in this world is a tiny ray <>f azure light, which gleams 
across the darkiK’ss, and seems as if it were the reflection of a benevo- 
lent will. Come to my bosom, forgetfulness is there; for those v/ho 
want fetishes, I have fetishes ; to whomsoever desires good works, I 
oiler good works. For those who wish for the intoxication of the 
heart 1 have the milk of my breasts, which intoxicates. For those 
wIjo want love and hate also, I abound in both ; and if any one desires 
ron}^ I pour it from a full cup. Come, one and al4‘ the time of 
vh'kgmatic sadness is past ; I have music and incouse I’or your burials, 
flowers for 3 '^our weddings, the joyous welcome of my bolls for your 
i.owly born.” Well, if she spoke thus, we should bo sorely perplexed. 
But she will not speak thus.’'^ 


* “Lectures,” pp. 202-u-l. 
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Art. III.— Representative Government in our 
Colonies. 

1. Parliamentary Government in the Oolonief^. By 

Alph^us Todd. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 1880. 

2. Pcvinu of the Colonial Policy of Lord John Ruf^selVs 

Admini^trcdion hy Earl Grey, 1853. By the Right 
Hon. Sir C. B, Adderley, K.C.M.G., M.P. London: 
Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 1809. 

3. Parliamentary Procedure and Practice, By John George 

Bourinot, Clerk of the House of Commons, Canada. 
Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 1881. 

I T may be interesting, in the present transitional period of 
politics in our own country, to bestow a few thoughts on 
the actual political condition of the great English-speaking 
communities living in our Colonies and dependencies across the 
seas. We see that in no less than nine of them, situated in 
such widely separated parts of the globe as North t\.merica, the 
South Pacific, and South Africa, responsible government on a 
broad and democratic basis has been in operation for some time 
past. Taken by themselves, these Colonies offer a distinct study, 
and are essentially dilferent (1) from Crown Colonies, in which 
the Crown has the entire control of legislation, and (:2) from those 
Colonies where representative institutions have been conceded, 
but not responsible government. It is obvious that the gift of 
full political responsibility at once alters the nature of a Colony. 
Western Australia belongs to quite ft different class from South 
Australia, and in South Africa Natal provides us with one ex- 
ample, the Cape^olony with another. The only constitutional 
tie which binds a Colony witli responsible government to the 
mother country is found in the governor. 

The political development, therefore, of such colonies as 
Victoria and New Zealand, Tasmania, South Australia, Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Newfoundland, the Cape Colony, and 
the Canadian Dominion seems to be in a manner complete. 
But is it possible for us to gather from the story of their political 
emancipation any greater benefits than those which attend an 
abstract historical study? We are often told that the corollary 
of the last Reform Bill is manhood suffrage, and, if this is to be 
the case, may not the working cf our broad-based colonial consti- 
tutions throw light upon some of the political questions which now 
agitate the mother country ? We are hardly prepared to answer 
these questions yet, and the prospect of EngEand, the mother of 
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nations, having to turn, in her old age, to her children for 
political enlightenment is, to say the least of it, a strange and 
novel one. Has it come to this, that we in England must labour, 
as it v/ere, in the field of empiricism, and learn from colonial 
experts lessons on such subjects, inter alia, as the best system 
of public education and the simplest codification of laws, and 
perhaps a State Church ” ? 

There can be no doubt that we may learn much from a survey 
of colonial politics, but we must take the utrilost care, whilst we 
study them, not to follow any bias wc may have inherited from 
party life in England. For instance, it has been maintained by 
some advocates of “Free Education” here that the principle 
has been acknowledged and acted upon in America and our 
colonial possessions with advantage to the State. It would 
seem, therefore, that the principle Of “ Free Education was a 
natural result of the triumph of democratic principles in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. But, in answer to this position, the llight 
Honourable Sir F. Sandford, speaking recently, with his usual 
autlioritative judgment on educational systems, pointed out 
that it had been found just and expedient in our Colonies for the 
State to subsidize not only elementary but higher education. 
Acting upon the well-known “pound for pound principle all 
round, colonial legislatures encourage voluntaryism, and meet 
the efforts of denominations half-way. There are State-aided 
colleges as well as schools in our colonies. This interpretation 
of the duties of a State would not recommend itself to the authors 
of the “ Radical Programme.^’ 

Again, the example of our enfranchised colonies has been 
quoted as a strong argument in fiivour of simplifying the transfer 
and sale of land. But w^ must be careful how we apply any- 
thing like a drastic form of argument here. The prairies, and 
bush, and veldt of a colonial possession have not been burdened 
with title-deeds for generations, and although a simple law 
mechanism may suffice for them, it does not follow that it will 
suit the more complex conditions of land tenure which cluster 
round our ancestral acres in England. 

There are, however, two essential points touching the very 
form of our constitution upon which colonial precedents may be 
quoted with advantage. British colonies are, as a body, sincerely 
attached to the monarchical -principle and the bicameral form 
of our Constitution. Therefore such ardent reformers as Mr. John 
Morley^who are always arguing in favour of one legislative 
chamber, would find little consolation in the colonies, and the 
enemies of Royalty would find still less. But in all minor 
matters of practical statesmanship, we must recollect, how great 
are the differenees between the old and new, and from what 
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widely different premisses and conditions home and colonial 
legislators are accustomed to start. The colonists have, in most 
cases, begun with novoe tabular ; we, in the old land, are burdened 
with the debts of ancestors and the weight of immemorial usage. 
Settlers have had no time to accumulate Augean filth — this 
may come in the future. Their life is free ; their acres are limitless ; 
and, without the crucial ordeal of war and battle, they arc, in some 
instances, working out and consummating a nationality of their 
own. We, in the old country, seem to groan under our traditions 
and the weight of our responsibilities, although we often point at 
them with justifiable pride. Hungry generations tread us 
down,^' and the evils of poverty and over-population, so bitter to 
us here, are unfelt in the young worlds beyond the seas. 

Although, therefore, the fact of a democracy in the old and 
new lands may, apparently, be the same, it is clear that the 
conditions and c ire nmsta aces of this democracy in each case 
are separate, and deserve a separate study. The analogy between 
England and her Colonies is not comjdete, and the consciousness 
of this incompleteness should be always present with us when- 
ever we institute a comparative study of the principles of repre- 
sentative government at home and abroad. Above all there is 
one prominent characteristic of our burdened political life here, 
and it is that it enlists, and we hope will ever continue to 
enlist, the laborious and gratuitous service of a leisured class. 
This unpaid public service constitutes one of the redeeming 
virtues of a plutocracy. However, it is not purposed to attempt 
any analysis here of the inner differences of home and colonial 
society. In touching upon them we seem to be on the fringe, 
simply, of a great and absorbing subject, full of suggestive 
thought. To follow the expansion of our race, not only in its 
geographical and material sense, but in its political and ethical 
development, is a «tudy worthy of the deepest attention from 
moralists and philosophers. There is hardly a single political 
or social problem which does not at the present moment receive 
some elucidation by being studied with reference to our Colonies. 
The philanthropist, who wishes to relieve congested centres of 
population in England by means of private or State-aided 
emigration ; the political economist, who wishes to discover a 
remedy for trade depression ; and the imperialist, who, with wide 
aspirations, wishes to consolidate the imperial power of England, 
all turn to the Colonies. • 

On the present occasion it is simply our purpose to draw 
attention to a few epochs in the history of the growth of repre- 
sentative government in our dependencies. It may be taken for 
granted that civil and political freedoin have had much to do 
with the material prosperty of our Second Colonial Empire.” 
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Writers^ have set forth recently a statistical survey of our colonial 
resources, but do we always realize by what hidden and subtle 
influences these resources liave been accumulated ? We recognize 
the fact of the extent of the ‘'Britannica Civitas,” and know 
vaguely that Great Britain, with her thirty-five millions, and her 
Colonies, with their twelve millions, rule conjointly over one-sixth 
of the population of the world and one-fifth of its habitable 
surface ; but is the power of the administrative engine required 
for this colossal work duly understood and valqpd by us ? Is it 
by some superhuman departmental energy, or is it by some 
privileges of a favoured caste, that we hold the rod of empire ? 
No doubt it is by virtue of certain caste traditions that we 
rule in parts of Asia, and probably we are right in doing so, but 
in other parts of the world we rule as a castp that is ready to lay 
aside its exclusiveness and admit even the conquered and inferior 
native races into a governing partnership, as we have admitted 
Maoris in New Zealand, and Kafirs and Hottentots in the Cape. 
It is true that we have not always ruled in this spirit, for we were, 
not long ago, as much subject to oligarchic prejudice and 
monopolist principles as other Europeans, and a study of con- 
stitutional government in our Colonies will show how we have 
acted in past times, and how we now stand in our relations 
towards those Colonies and dependencies where emancipation and 
freedom have gone hand in hand. 

It is a remarkable fact that England granted a repre- 
sentative form of government to her dependencies at a very 
early period. We are almost surprised to read that in the 
West Indies Charles II. established a regular civil govern- 
ment m Jamaica (IGGO), and appointed a governor with an 
elective council. JSuch a measure reads like an anachronism. 
But Jamaica was no exception, and Grenada, St. Vincent, and 
Montserrat enjoyed a constitution for two hundred years. 
Of course these Island Constitutions were not broadly 
based at any time of their existence, but the concession of 
representative government, oven in a partial sense, is a proof of 
the willingness of the home authorities to delegate the manage- 
ment of local atfairs to those who lived in the Plantations.’' 
Nor can these Island Constitutions^' be considered as serious 
attempts to reproduce the home model, especially as we have 
come to regard it recently, or even within the present century. 
In course of time they were found to be unworkable, and 
the native rising in Jamaica (1865), during the regime of 
Governor Eyre, necessitated the substitution of a more direct 
form of government unfler the Crown. The West Indies, 
collectively speaking, have always presented to us a peculiar 
group of problems. The Emancipation " Act and, later still, 
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the application of* ‘'free-trade” principles, have undoubtedly 
affected their prosperity. Whatever benefits have been conferred 
upon the British public at large by the exportation of bounty- fed 
sugar duty-free from the Continent, it cannot be said that the 
West Indian planter has enjoyed any great direct participation in 
these benefits. In these islands political and economical conside- 
rations are now reacting upon one another. The planters 
of Jamaica have obtained from Lord Derby, quite recently, 
the draft prorai^ of a new Constitution, but it is to be feared 
that the real object in a demand for greater local power is 
to gain control over a West Indian fiscal policy which will 
probably bo of a retaliatory character. But the West Indian 
islands, although historically they occupy such a prominent 
position in our early colonial history, do not furnish us with any 
instructive or illustrative lessons in representative government. 
If we wish to look for the best copies and imitations of our 
own constitutional form of Government, we must direct our 
attention to those Colonies where the population is homogeneous 
or, at any rate, of European extraction, and educated on the lines 
of European civilization. To a certain extent the black, negro, 
Chinese, Indian, or even the mulatto or half-caste elements, will 
complicate the principles as well as the actual working of repre- 
sentative government. 

It is to Canada that wo must look for some of the earliest 
struggles in the direction of responsible government, and here it 
is that these struggles were crowned with the earliest and most 
complete success. The Union Actof Canada (3 (t 1 Vict.,ch. 35) 
has been rightly regarded as the first real step in the emancipa- 
tion of the Empire. Nothing can now, in all human probability, 
liappen to interrupt the flow of Canadian prosperity. By the 
British North American Act (1867) a Federal form of govern- 
ment has been reached which promises to bring in its train the 
greatest possible number of blessings which can follow unanimity 
of colonial politicians upon vital and imperial questions, without 
interfering with local and provincial powers. The Australasian 
settlements having been emancipated from direct Imperial control, 
are also standing at the threshold of the Federal question, with 
undiminished loyalty to England and a firm belief in the 
destinies of the old home- New Zealand and New South Wales 
are hesitating to commit themselves to the principle of a Federal 
Council, and may be wise in their determination to balance well 
the “ pros ” and “ cons ” of the “ Enabling ” Bill, but in spite of 
the momentary indecision of two such important communities the 
confederation of our Australasian settlements cannot be a distant 
event The political factors are, if anything, more homogeneous 
than those which meet our view in Canada, and their future is 
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less likely to be hampered by formidable commercial rivalries. No 
American, German, or French competition can really interfere 
seriously with the position of the Australasians as arbiters of the 
Pacific. It is even possible that German trading stations here 
will ultimately benefit the British colonies. As we have attracted 
I within our midst thousands of European emigrants from time to 
I time, and caused them to amalgamate with ourselves, so our 
colonists may attract the commerce from the isolated trading 
centres of the Pacific, and induce them to identify their interests 
with those of Australasia. There can be no question of rivalry, 
and the greater the degree such an island as New Guinea is 
subjected to European civilization, the more numerous the 
openings for Australasian trade. 

In South Africa the political situation is far more complicated. 
This country must for some time to come constantly offer to the 
Colonial Office a series of embarrassing considerations. The 
presence of Dutch settlers in our midst, antagonistic to our 
Imperial position, has made the gift of responsible government 
to the Cape Colony in 187rZ a doubtful blessing. The Hottentots 
and half-castes in the Colony, as well as the Kafirs on the 
eastern border and beyond it, constitute a third element/ which 
cannot bo amalgamated with the body politic without the 
greatest legislative care and precaution. It would secern occa- 
sionally as if one section of the Cape Colonists would wish to 
rule the other by making capital out of the natives and of a native 
policy, but the most superficial observation will at once convey 
to us ail idea of the lurking dangers of such an opportunist 
programme. In South Africa the heterogeneous character of 
the population is the most marked social feature ; for where in 
lier Majesty's dominions can so many ethnological types be found 
in various stages of development as in this country ? 

Moreover, the independent Dutch Republics of the Free 
State and the Transvaal, by their very proximity to the Cape 
Colony and Natal, do but still further impede uniform legisla- 
tion by insisting upon systems of native administration and 
general conception of native rights diametrically opposed to our 
own. The Dutch burghers are noted for a strange and perverse 
stubbornness. They have always been in love, professedly, with 
liberty, and have cherished it as a kind of sacred tradition since 
they first set foot on African soil. But they have always leaned 
towards anarchy and rebellion. When the British’ forces took 
the Cape in 1 795, they found the Dutch burghers in rebellion 
against their Government at two places in the Colony, Graaf 
Reinet and Swellendain. 

Further, it is true that the black and subject population have 
demoralized their political sentiments and made them believe 
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that an impossible gap has been set by Nature between black and 
white. Although democrats and republicans by tradition and 
faith, they have ended by becoming oligarchs. Again, a hard and 
Puritan creed, harder and more merciless because practised in a 
black man’s country, has made ‘‘the Afrikander Boer^’ ex- 
clusive from a theological point of view. Both the Free State 
and the Transvaal deny, by an express clause in their Constitu- 
tion ordinances, equality to the black man either in Church or 
State. 

How different the case in Canada and Australasia, where 
colonists, quickened by an ever-growing sense of responsibility, 
one in sentiment and one in traditions, have advanced to the 
realization of a full civic life 1 In the attractive and picturesque 
homes of Catholic Acadia, irumortalized by Longfellow, we have 
presented to us a charming picture of colonial life, far ditforent 
from that of the Afrikander ” Irreconcilable, haunted by the 
spectre of historical grievances. 

It will be seen at a glance, therefore, that the constitutional 
history of the three great groups of our Colonies could never 
be, in detail or circumstance, identical. The main features of the 
process of political emancipation may be the same, but the 
climate and products and all the geographical and geological 
conditions of a settlement inHuenco local industries and to a 
great extent the character of the inhabitants. Could we pass 
before us in a hurried survey all the numerous types of colonists, 
what a concourse we should behold ! The backwoodsmen of 
the “ North-West,” the fishermen of the maritime provinces, the 
West Indian planters, the Australian gold-diggers, the slieep 
farmers of New Zealand, the diamond minors and ostrich 
farmers of the Cape, the frontiersmen of Briti.*)!! Kafifraria, arc 
but a few amongst the many types of colonists. It is a marvel 
to us that they have all agreed upon one particular foim of 
government — yet they have done so. But how diffuient their 
histories and vaiied their fortunes! 

The reflection that occurs to us after a survey of tlie political 
condition of our colonial empire is that there has been a most 
wonderful absence of design and premeditation not only on the 
side of the Home Government, but on that of the colonists as 
well. It has been somewhat truly remarked somewhere that 
we seem to have founded our second colonial empire “in a fit of 
absence of mind.” This assertion appears to be literally true. 
We have acquired our heritage across the seas in a very loose 
and unscientific way, and, in the opinion of some, are hardly 
deserving of our good luck. It is still objected to us as a 
nation that we are the worst cartographers and the worst 
geographers in the world. Yet we are the best colonists and 
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the best explorers. Somehow or other, we use our knowledge 
in a practical way, although we do not carefully classify and 
tabulate it. Practical colonists of the Anglo-Saxon type 
have never attempted to introduce the elaborate conditions 
of a highly organized State system. They wished, in many 
instances, for religions and political equality, with leave to 
/manage their homes and hamlets as they chose. The village 
1 or town was often a self-governing unit in itself — there was 
never any dream of a political Utopia in foreign lands. British 
settlers were plain, hard men, living plain, haid lives, and as 
they traded, sailed, fought, and cleared the ground before them, 
in every corner of the woild, they seemed to be obeying, not the 
will of an ambitious despot at home or the mandates of a bureau, 
but some wandering and adventurous instinct of their own, in- 
herited from sturdy ancestois, who had wrestled all tlieir lives 
with the gloom and terrors of the northern seas. And behind 
cviay motive there lias existed always in their hearts a steady 
adherence to the old life and the old home, and a loyalty to old 
piinciples and even old forms. 

In 1<SS0 an exhibit laii of Indian Colonial products and manu- 
facture will be held in London. The spectacle in itself will, in 
all probability, be a great and imposing one, and from its peculiar 
( laracter eminently suggestive. Every possible variety of 
wealth, every kind of product grown in temperate, tropical, and 
s d>-tropical climates; will be collected together at this “Colonial 
AVorld’.s Fair.'^ We shall witness there a brilliant aggregate of 
all the resoui^jes of our “ Second Colonial Empire.” The materials 
of niiboundod opulence, the visible proofs of progress, the 
ransacked treasures of the East, as well as the spoils gathered from 
the Soiiihern Ocean, the levied contribution of every trading port 
louiul in their 2S,r)00 miles of seaboard, which Sir R. Temple 
tells us is the property of the British nation, will be exhibited 
there, and appeal most powerfully to the imagination and fancy 
as they will to the eyes of spectators. And as we pass 
through the wonder! ul arcades and marvel at so full a 

cornucopia,'’ cannot we spare a brief interval wherein to 
moralize ^ Here, then, is the visible and tangible realization of 
that Empire our ancestors fought and bled for, here the colossal 
sura-total of the enterprises of our merchant-venturers and 
sailors ; here, too, the realization of that “ spirit of the English 
communion^' Burke spoke of with enraptured eloquence ; here 
the meeting ground of lioiiourable livalry in aits and handicraft ; 
here the detailed results of a Trans-Atlantic — nay, also a Trans- 
pacific republic of letters of which the Bishop of Cloyne was the 
prophet. 

Let us carry our thoughts back to the ciinahula gentis, as 
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it were, and to the very beginning of our colonial life. Where 
is our system? Where our method? Here it is hatred 
of the Spaniard, here jealousy of France, here a love of 
private adventure, here a desire^for national aggrandisement 
that have sent our nation forth. Private venture and public 
expeditions seem jumbled together in disordered array, with 
no deiinite thread of policy, apparently, to guide the whole. 
The Athenians went to war with Syracuse to strengthen 
their hands against the Peloponnesians, and the French and 
Spaniards conquered strange lands and founded settlements 
to glorify themselves in Europe, but England never seemed 
to carry her colonial policy in the forefront. Our motives were 
always very mixed. Our Imperialism was certainly not ot a 
dynastic character — perhaps Cromwell was a more ardent 
colonizer than any of our kings — it was simply the sum of a whole 
nation's energy worked out unconsciously and gradually. Often 
a private company or a chartered ship laid the foundation of 
a settlement, and the immediate object seemed to be gain and 
nothing more. Thus it appears as if a chivalrous interpretation 
of our position were often a complete after-thought. For 
instance, no Eiitish colonist can boast that for a long time ho 
had a better conception than his neighbours of the paramount 
duties owed by a .white and superior race to savage 
and uncivilized men. Th(‘ horrors of the middle passage ” 
existed a long time before they were rectiftfcd. Kor, in au()ther 
sense, had the Briton, in the beginning of Ids colonizing 
enterprises, any adequate idea of the exte nt to t\’hicli consti- 
tutional freedom and representative Government would be 
carried in the future development of empire. True that lie 
carried the germ of liberty with him, just as we may suppose 
that our forefathers had the seeds of mercy in their hearts 
before they emancipated the negro, in dealing with the negro 
the revolution of thought and feeling came with the impetuosity 
of a jjeut-up force, in what appears to us an agony of remorse, 
wo hung freedom broadcast over the world to any man who 
would take it, and we emptied our exchequers in efforts of a 
magnificent national charity. We dealt with the constitutional 
question in our colonies in a similarly lax, irrational, and impul- 
sive fashion. The administrators of our colonies were slow in 
recognizing a want, dilatory in their researches, and actually 
so blind and ignorant of the requirements of the case as to court 
the risks of mutiny and rebellion more than once. 

For the sake of clearness, it may be assumed that in the whole 
of our colonial history there have been certain distinguishable 
epochs well described by Sir Charles Adderley (Lord Norton). 
In the first period we left the colonies to manage their own 
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internal affairs, not, be it said, from a spirit of concession 
or foresight, but because local autonomy soerned a harmless 
thing. Certainly our ancestors never calculated how the germs of 
: freedom would develop. Sir <5. C. Lewis, in his “ Government 
pf Dependencies,’’ observes that our first colonists were nearly 
fidependent of the mother country, except as to their external 
^ Commercial relations, and all business with them was referred to 
the Board of Trade. This was in accordance with the spirit of 
the old charters and the express stipulation of such an instrument 
as the first patent granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. In it we read ‘"That British subjects should 
accompany him with the guarantee of a continuance of the 
enjoyment of all the rights which they enjoyed at home.” Thus 
early in the history of British colonization was the fact formally 
recognized that the British colonists were entitled to equal 
rights and privileges with their compatriots still living at home. 
The sailor or emigrant as he drifted beyond the sight of his 
native shores, left no birthright behind him. Neither sea- 
captain nor merchant-venturer could so impress his services as 
to rol) him of his citizenship, for the royal word was passed on 
his behalf. Unfortunately, we all realize, however, how this first 
period ended. England endeavoured to control the commercial 
Tiolicy of her settlements, and lost America. The Stamp Act ” 
was imposed upon Americans, it will bo recollected, that England 
• light recoup herself for military expenditure. 

In the second period we tampered with colonial solf-govern- 
inont. It was evidently thought by the statesmen of this time 
that we had lost our colonies through leaving them too much to 
themselves, therefore they drew the reins of imperial and official 
control tighter than they were before, and endeavoured to 
administer their affairs from a metropolitan bureau, '‘impounding 
freedom altogether,” as Sir Charles Adderley remarked. Sir G. 
C. Lewis, writing about 1810, said, “Since the close of the 
American war it lias not been the policy of England to vest any 
portion of the legislative power of the subordinate government 
of a dependency in a body elected by the inhabitants.” It was 
not till 1817 that the Canadian Government, under Lord Elgin, 
obtained control of the Civil List. The Post Office and other 
dcjiartments used to be considered “ Imperial Reserves.” This 
policy of the Home Government was a dangerous one — how 
dangerous few Englishmen at home realized. When Queen 
Victoria came to the throne in 1837, rebellion was rampant in 
Upper and Lower Canada, and the fact is recorded that when 
“ Te Deums were sung in honour of her Majesty’s accession, 
the congregations • of worshippers in the Canadian towns and 
villages rose up and walked out of church. 
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The third period may be said to be most distinctly marked 
by the Administration of Earl Grey from 184G-1S57. The old 
system of governing from a central bureau in London had failed. 
It was wisely determined to giv«j the colonists Representative 
Government and allow them to manage their own affairs. It 
was laid down by Earl Grey ‘‘ that the degree of control to bo 
exercised over local authoiities by the Secretary of State must 
differ according to the colonial constitution.’^ The forms of the 
Constitution drafted in 1850 by the Imperial Parliament were 
not meant to be permanent. They wore of a temporary and pro- 
visional nature, and it was determined to leave their ultimate 
shape as a matter of consideration for the colonists themselves. 
Accordingly, the Legislative Council of Sydney entrusted the 
important matter of the form of its government to a committee, 
who decided to adopt the English system of government by two 
Houses. The details as to the number of members^ and the 
manner of election, the qualification for the franchise, caused 
some preliminary difficulties. Ultimately, a suitable scheme %vas 
found and submitted to the Impeiial Government, coupled with 
a re(]U(‘sL for full responsible government. This was acceded to, 
and in 1S5G the New South Wales Constitution was duly 
inaugurated, and it is a copy in miniature of the old forms faith- 
fully observed. The Sovereign is represented in the person of 
the Governor, the Hous(^ of Commons by the Legislative 
Assembly, and the House of Lords by the Legislative Council. 
After many political experiments and vicissitudes, colonists 
seemed to stand upon firm ground here. The striking feature 
of colonial history is its loyalty to old forms, fidelity to the old 
homo in spite of official blundering and the crass and ignorant 
nepotism of the individual blunderers who presided over the 
Colonial Office. Distance has not isolated, nor have change of 
climate and circumstances altered, the character of Britons who 
have, from time to time, left their homes as voluntary or even 
involuntary exiles. An orator could at any time appeal to a 
sympathetic feeling which had its roots deep down in the natures 
and instincts of all Britons. The ties of race and language were 
strong, but no less strong was the sense of a common political 
and constitutional history. Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
this stmse which has aided in developing the noXirtiai of our 
colonists along parallel and sympathetic lines. This sympathy 
of colonists, coupled with their patriotism and loving adherence 
to old forms, may be of service to England and the old home if 
revolutionary citizens and ‘"caucus” committees obtain in the 
future a temporary ascendency. It may still be our good fortune, 
if England is hopelessly torn by rival political factions, “ to call 
in the help of the new world to redress the balance of the old.” 
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To describe ia detail the nature of the struggle in our Colonies 
towards complete self-government would be nearly equivalent to 
rewriting their history. Here it is a fight for the freedom of 
the press, as Fakbairn, a well-known Cape colonist, fuuglit in 
1820 against the autocracy oft Lord Charles Somerset, and as 
Messrs. Wentworth and Wardell, two Australian colonists, fought 
in 18?11 against Governor Darling, and actually procured his 
recall. Here, again, it is a struggle against “ convictisin ' and 
its attendant evils, as when The Neptune was boycotted” 
in 1S48 by the Cape Colonists, and The Randolph was for- 
bidden in 1 840 to enter Port Phillip Heads by the Victorians, 
and the stain of convictism swept away finally in 18ol by the 
Australian “Anti-Convict League.” Here, again, it is a struggle 
of constitutional reform, pure and simple, as in Nova Scotia 
during the governorship of Sir Colin Campbell ( 18 H), when 
petitions were sent to the Queen on the subject of the obstruc- 
tive tactics of the governor. These and many other struggles 
and disputes helped eventually to purify political life in our 
colonies and to strengthen a spirit of independence. 

But the broad historical epochs by which reform was advanced 
and full representation gained in our settlements may be illus- 
rated briefly from the history of the most recently framed 
responsible government, that of the Cape Colony. 

I. This colony passed into the hands of the British in 180G, 
and was ruled till 1 825 by the Governor absolutely. No Alinisters 
could advise him, no vote cross his purpose, and his sway was 
unquestioned. 

II. From 1825-1834 the Governor was assisted by a council 
of six officers. This was the first step towards po])ulari 2 ing the 
Government, although, considering how these assessors were 
elected, it was a very small one. 

III. From 1834-1850 we seem to feel the influence of tlie 
great Reform Bill of 1832, Two councils are created, the one 
executive and the other legislative. The executive consisted of 
four official persons, the legislative of twelve, or not less than 
ten, five being official persons and the remaining five or seven 
unofficial. 

IV. In 1850, when liberties and civil rights were thrown 
broadcast over the colonial world, a constitution was granted 
consisting of a Crown Governor, Legislative Council, and a House 
of Assembly, both of them elected by the people, with power to 
appropriate its own revenue. 

V. In 1872 full responsible Government was conceded, in 
virtue of which the Executive could be removed by the will of 
the majority. 

It should be remarked that with regard to the Capo the era 
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of constitutional liberty was a natural sequel of the British 
occupation. It is doubtful whether the worthy Cape burghers 
would have ever gained the merest vestige of liberty if British 
ships had not come to Simon’s Town and Table Bay and freed 
them from the oppressive rule of the Dutch monopolists and 
merchants at Cape Town. 

This epitome of colonial constitutional history at the Cape 
represents what was done in most of the others, allowing for 
variation of treatment necessitated by time, place, and circum- 
stance. The struggle is the same in kind, and the progress 
towards responsible Government substantially the same. A 
political ideal is reached at last, such as Burke and Adam Smith 
foreshadowed, and this ideal resembles that of the mother country 
by whose statutes and ordinances the spirit of the movement 
has been guided. There have been obstacles and impediments 
in the way, and there have been conflicts of an apparently 
desperate character between the Executive and the popular will. 
Colonists have, on the whole, been patient and loyal. They liave 
petitioned, represented, until importunity won its reward. 
Victoria — the Port Phillip settlement of old — affords us an 
example of successful importunity. For some years previous to 
the colonists had felt that their local Government was 
.hampered by their association with New South Wales. A cer- 
tain representation was given them at that time to satisfy their 
wants, but the number of the members, six out of eighteen who 
composed the first representative Parliament of N(‘w fSouth 
Wales, was thouglit to be insufficient. 'J’hey felt, therefore, that 
this representation was a political sham, but they wanted a 
reality. They fixed upon a novel plan to get themselves heard 
at the Home Colonial Office. They refused to exercise their 
right of electing local members, and plumped for Earl Grey 
hims(df in ISIS. The strange occurrence of the election of an 
English nobleman by a Port Phillip electorate was enough to 
arouse attention. Earl Grey was asked jokingly by his friends 
when he intended to set sail for Sydney and take his seat in the 
colonial legislature. Then, and not before, the true nature of 
the crisis in colonial politics was realized, the grievances of Port 
Phillip were discovered to be well-founded, and Ear) Grey gave 
them a separate Constitution. He appealed to the loyalty of the 
colonists by asking them to name their settlement Victoria,” 
and it is needless to add that a ready answer was given to this 
appeal. Several important points are illustrated in the history 
of this event which fortunately terminated so auspiciously. The 
claims of the colonists, alter irritating and vexatious delay, are 
found to be just. Departmental apathy here, as elsewhere in 
our colonial history, seemed to require something like a cata- 
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strophe to awaken it. Again, there is the patient attitude of the 
colonists who were determined not to take mortal offence, but to 
win by importunity. The ballast of patriotism was heavy here. 
IMien there was ihe amende honorable of the Colonial Office 
given and accepted in an easy and pleasant manner. It must 
bo recollected, moreover, that the patience of the Victorians had 
been rudely tested by alternations of hope and despair. The 
hopes which one Ministry had raised were dashed to the ground 
by their successors in 18 lb. How often has this uncertainty of 
adiainistrpjjtion been illustrated in the proceedings of the Colonial 
Office ! How often have we witnessed reversals and repentances ! 
The colony which, above all others, has been perplexed and 
iiritated by counter policies is the Cape Colony. A brief survey 
of its history will convince us of this. South Africa is, therefore, 
strewed, metaphorically speaking, with wrecked policies and 
wrecked reputations. Unfortunately there is not always such an 
<\isy and pleasant way out of misunderstandings as tliat invented 
by the Port Phillip settlers. 

At the present time it may be remarked that there is an agi- 
tation on foot in North Queensland for the political separation of 
the north and south portion of the colony. The men of Townsville 
nnd tlie adjoining towns complain, just as tlio Port Phillip’* 
settlers complained, of inadequate representation. They assert, 
inorccver, that Queensland, stretcliiiig as it does through so many 
(h'grees of laiitude, from 10'* to iitP south lat., may be naturally 
bisected at some point tar norih of Brisbane. And whatever 
grounds there may be for complaint on the part of the North 
Queenslanders, their case should be carefully inc^uired into and 
intelligently handled. 

In Australasia representative institutions, when once they were 
acknowledged as the only possible and legitimate forms of 
government, came more quickly than in Cape Colony. It took 
nearly seventy years — from 180()-1872 — to achieve the complete 
triumph of full responsible legislatures in the latter country. 
Natal has not followed suit, and may take some time to do so. 
It is clear, of course, tliat there the native difficulty has been the 
cause of delay. In Australasia the first representative government 
was possessed by New South Wales in 1840, by the 5 & fi Viet, 
cli. 70, and it consisted of a legislative council of thirty-six mem- 
hors, of whom twenty-four were elective, and the rest appoinU‘d 
hy the Governor. In 1851, no less than four of the settlements, 
Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, and New South Wales, 
possessed legislatures of this type. The conversion to principles 
already laid down in Canada was very quick. But these councils 
were only the forerunners of popular assemblies. Sir Jolm 
Packington, Secreti/ry for the Colonies in the late Lord Derby’s 
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first Ministry, invited these councils to exercise certain rights con- 
ferred upon them by 13 & 14 Viet., ch. 59, and frame more 
liberal constitutions. Accordingly, iu each case, a Constitution 
Act was passed, and a form of government adopted, proving how 
Conservative our colonists are in this respect, and how anxious to 
adhere to the old lines. In every instance the bicameral system 
was adopted, and fresh proof afforded that the advantages of a 
double legislature have been always recognized by practical 
colonists. In Natal and Western Australia there is at present but 
one Assembly, but immediately responsible governmept is given 
them it is almost certain that thej^ will elect a Council as well as 
a Legislative Assembly. 

Of course it was impossible to reproduce abroad a body like 
our House of Lords, but in the creation of the Upper Chamber, 
or Legislative Council, great care was taken in the Constitution Acts 
of the five important Australian colonies — Queensland wa^ 
separated about this time from New South Wales — that property 
and wealth and social influences should be adequately repre- 
sented. In Victoria every member of the Council was required 
to hold property to the value of £5,000 at least. In New South 
Wales and Queensland they were appointed for life by the 
Governors, and in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania they 
were elected for a term of several years by voters of high qualifi- 
cations. It was evidently intended that the Upper House in the 
Colonies should represent that more stable and unbiassed 
element in the State, which, not being so absolutely at the mercy 
of sudden gusts of popular feeling, should maintain a calm and 
dignified attitude. In the Legislature of Quebec the twenty- 
four nu'mbursof the Legislative Council are appointed for life by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in the Queen’s name, and their qualifi- 
cations are the same as those of the senators from the province. 

On more than one occasion in the history of our colonies the 
Upper Chamber has exercised its constitutional power in a 
salutary manner. For instance, the Legislative Council of the 
Cape Colony, during the regime of Sir Henry Barkly, resisted 
steadily the movement set on foot for constitutional reform, 
although this reform was initiated by the Governor, and had all 
the prestige of imperial sanction and, moreover, had been already 
approved (f by a majority of the Legislative Assembly. Un- 
doubtedly, the council would have either triumphed in the end, 
or have brought, by their constitutional veto, a deeper scrutiny 
upon the whole question, had not some of their members been 
unexpectedly influenced by home pressure, and advised to with- 
draw their opposition. If we look upon the present state of 
South Africa, and consider the past difficulties and complications 
of party government in the Cape Colony sinceH87^, we may well 
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admire the cautious and seasonable reserve of the Upper Chamber. 
On all bands it is now confessed that responsible government 
was thrust somewhat hastily upon the Cape. 

Occasionally there have been deadlocks between the two 
Chambers in the Colonies, as in the Darling Grant case in 
Victoria, but the council held their ground here with much 
tenacity even on a question of appropriation of revenue. An 
appeal to the electors was resorted to as a way out of a con- 
stitutional deadlock, but no attempt was made to illegally coerce 
and influence the free opinions of the Upper Chamber by threat 
or menace. Unconstitutional agitation outside the walls of the 
Parliament houses, and obstructive tactics within, seem to be two 
evils which have grown up in the mother country of late years. 
It is the boast of some Americans that they are linguistic purists, 
and that they liave preserved the English of Shakespeare more 
faithfully in their Transatlantic homes than those Englishmen 
who live in the vicinity of Stratford-on-Avon itself. And in many 
instances they may be, doubtless, right. So with our institutions. 
Is it not possible that their original form and spirit may be pre- 
served, even in democratic settlements, with greater fidelity, and 
with greater respect for precedent, than in our own mother 
country herself? 

Th} differences in detail betw^een the form of representative 
govei'nment in England and her colonies are naturally too 
numerous to be dwelt upon here. Generally speaking, the con- 
stituencies arc more broadly based in the latter, as might be ex- 
pected. Manhood suffrage was adopted — rather hastily perhaps 
at first — in Victoria and New South Wales, and the franchise is* 
so low in the Cape Colony, that any labourer, whether white or 
black, can gain it. The conditions of the £'Zb qualification, like 
those of the $:li) qualification in Quebec, or the $100 qualification 
in New Brunswick, are not hard to fulfil. In the Dominion repre- 
sentation is not uniform, and the franchise is denied to Indians 
and Chinamen. In the Cape Colony there is no exceptional 
legislation in this matter, and a Damara savage from Ilereroland, 
or a Zanzibar Boy ” from the Sultan’s dominions, can, by 
a brief sojourn in the colony as a labourer, enjoy all the 
privileges of the Britannica Civitas.^' It may be remarked that 
this supreme gift is not appreciated as it ought to be. The 
coloured voters are openly and notoriously venal, the price of the 
Malay vote is openly quoted without any reserve or apology in the 
Cape papers, and the white men are so careless on the subject of 
registration, that many of them are non-electors by default. In 
the general election of 1878, when the cry before the country was 
the all-important one of South African Confederation, not one- 
[ Vol. exx V. No. CCXLIX.]— N£W Seeies, Vol. LX IX. No. I. E 
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third of the voters out of a modest total of 44,000 registered 
electors came to the poll. Time, however, alone can show whether 
similar difficulties in connection with the native and ‘^half- 
breed ” vote will be experienced in South Africa as are already 
experienced in America in connection with the growing “ negro 
vote. On this matter we may, in our lavish gifts of represen- 
tative institutions, be only at the beginning of great class com- 
plications. It has been pointed out by more than one traveller 
in South Africa that if the form and spirit of responsible govern- 
ment were carried to its logical conclusion in the Cape coloured 
voters would swamp the poll, and return a coloured Parliament 
and a coloured Cabinet. 

Our colonists are upon the whole extremely well represented, 
some may think that they are over-represented, in their popular 
assemblies, if we contrast the number of their senators and their 
population with our own. But we must recollect that the area 
of country for which an individual representative is returned is 
often very large. In the United Kingdom there are 570 members 
of the House of Commons representing an estimated population in 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales of thirty-five millions. This 
is, to say that one member of our Second Chamber represents a 
population of fifty thousand. Leaving the Canadian Dominion 
out of the question for a moment, with its more complicated 
system of Provincial Legislatures, and turning our attention to 
the seven colonies of the Cape, Tasmania, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, New South Wales, and New Zealand, 
we shall find that the total estimated population of all these, as 
taken from the Colonial Official List of 1885, is three millions 
three hundred and nine thousand (3,609,000). The members 
of their Second, or as it is generally termed their Legislative, 
Assemblies, number altogether five hundred and seven (507). 
Koughly speaking, therefore, there is on the average one repre- 
sentative in the popular assembly for six thousand (6,000) 
colonists. This contrasts remarkably with the one M.P. for 
every fifty thousand in England. 

The following table will show the population and the repre- 
sentation of the above-mentioned seven colonies : — 

nKPRFSEKTATIOir. 

Fopulation. Lcgifllative Couucil. LcgibUlivo Asiacmblj. 


I. New South Wales 

751,000 

55 

113 

II. Victoria 

915,000 

42 

SG 

ni. New Zealand 

552,000 

25 

95 

IV. South Australia . . . 

304,000 

24 

52 

V. Ta'^mania 

115,000 

16 

32 

VJ. Queensland 

302,000 

34 

55 

VII, The Cape Colony 

340,000 

22 

74 
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The representation of the Upper Chamber, or Legislative 
Council, would provide us with a separate study, but it is 
perhaps more interesting for our present purposes to point out 
the dilferences between the House of Commons in England and 
the Legislative Assemblies in our Colonies. 

It may be remarked that in the Dominion of Canada the 
Senate numbers seventy-two (72) Members, and their House 
of Commons — (here the colonists have borrowed English 
phraseology) — one hundred and eighty-one (1^1). The popu- 
lation of the Dominion is estimated at four millions three 
hundred and twenty -one thousand (4,321,000). According to 
this calculation there will be one Member of the Canadian 
House of Commons for about twenty-three thousand (23,000) 
colonists. But it must be recollected that the provincial 
legislatures introduce the principle of sub-representation, if 
the term may be allowed; There is no ideal point where in 
popular Assemblies the exact proportion of legislators to their 
constituencies can be definitely laid down. The number of 
members of the Colonial legislative assemblies is constantly 
being added to as new districts are proclaimed and new 
legislative wants arise. Even in England we have witnessed 
recently a numerical increase in the House of Commons. An 
increase of the original numbers must depend upon time, place, 
and circumstances. It is a pity that a popular assembly should 
become unwieldy, but in the Colonies, with their comparatively 
new conditions and wants, it is far better that a district sliould 
be over-represented than under-represented. It often happens 
that a colonial member represents in himself vast tracts of land, 
equal in extent to two or three English counties. 

But, however numerous the differences in detail, the main 
outlines of the British Constitution, with its fully representative 
character and its loyalty to the monarchical principle,are faithfully 
observed. The supreme sources of justice, honour, and of 
mercy are recognized in the peculiar powers and privileges 
reserved for the Governor as the representative of the Queen. 
He can, if he think fit, exercise the quality of mercy which 
becomes the throned monarch and grant a reprieve to a con- 
demned criminal, or a remission of their debts to imprisoned 
debtors. His power is not so great as that of the Governor of 
Maryland in former times, who used to have power to grant 
patents of nobility, but he can recommend colonists for dis- 
tinguished services to the Sovereign. And it may be observed 
that there is no honour prized more highly by colonists than 
that which is loyally and constitutionally won and loyally and 
constitutionally awarded. And who can deny that this laud- 
able ambition to* deserve well of one's country, or colony, or 

E 2 
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empire — for it matters not which — and thereby to reap titular 
distinction at the hands of the oldest monarchy in Europe, is 
one of the strongest links, although, to use Burke’s expression, 
it seems ‘'light as air,” which can bind in one patriotic whole 
both the mother country and her colonial children ? 

Let us contrast for a moment this second colonial empire of 
ours with its intricate machinery, its diverse interests, its 
wealth, energy, progress, and achievement of principle and pro- 
mise of unity by the side of past empires and the efforts of other 
nations. We have seen that its colossal results have not been 
gained by the persistent carrying out of a preconceived official 
policy or by a school of self-conscious colonial statesmen work- 
ing with a few leading principles in view from the very first. It 
has sprung into being in a gradual and erratic fashion, at times 
offendiVig the diplomatic and official mind by the precocious 
forwardness of its architects. Neither at the bidding of a 
bureau nor at the will of an imperious chancellor, or a weary con- 
queror who sighed for new worlds, has it reared its stately growth. 
When Napoleon exclaimed that the old world wearied him, and 
that he wished for a Transatlantic empire, he probably thought 
of an empire not reared by solid work and destined to blossom 
late under the genial influences of representative institutions, 
but one which would receive and keep a certain number of 
dynastic traditions and bow the knee to Augustan purple. A 
Spanish vice-royalty was a perpetuation of Spanish courtly ways 
in an alien land at the expense of the indigenous population ; it 
was never looked upon as a perpetuation and continuation of 
Spanish life in its fullest sense. The Portuguese Government 
made the same mistake as the Spaniards, and lost their splendid 
Brazilian empire. A constitutional sovereign, Don Pedro II., 
rules in Brazil, and the thriving state of the country is owing to 
its free institutions ; but Brazilian life is not in its important 
aspects a continuation of Portuguese life. In certain parts of 
the world, notably on the coasts of East and West Africa, the old 
Portuguese official life is seen and can be judged of by its results. 
The Congo ConferencG has helped to deal a death-blow to its 
sluggish ways by ignoring the claims of Portuguese officials to 
sit lor ever at the receipt of custom and tax the industries of 
other nations. Brazil has, it may be remarked, adhered to the 
monarchical principle, and did not follow the example of those 
Spanish colonies who, when they revolted, abandoned their 
principles. Undoubtedly the teaching of history here is that 
monarchical principles have a pacifying and moderating in- 
fluence. Such an influence is of an insensible but efficacious 
nature, and it is as well to reflect what the loss of it would mean 
before we follow those theorists and visionaries who calmly dis- 
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cuss the disintegration of our own empire and the snapping of 
every constitutional link. We strenuously assert that English 
colonial life is, to all intents and purposes, in its social and 
political as well as ethnical aspects, a continuation of national 
life. But it takes a long time for this idea to filter down into 
the minds of Englishmen. Raleigh, Berkeley, Adam Smith, 
and Burke, who spoke so eloquently of the empire and of those 
fellow-countrymen who helped to build it, could feel it, but 
many distinguished and clever men did not. What can be said 
of the great philosopher, John Locke, who, although he could 
contribute work of the greatest literary value upon tlie “Human 
Understanding,’^ could draw up such an eminently un-English 
production as “The Constitutions of Carolina” (1609).^ The 
great philosopher, when requested by Lord Ashley to elaborate 
a scheme of government for the lords proprietors of Carolina 
who had been presented by the king witli the royalties, pro- 
perties, jurisdiction, and privileges of a county palatine as large 
as the county of Durham, conceived and put into wiiting a 
framework of society, the chief characteristic of which was its 
hollow ’artificiality. The province was divided carefully into 
counties, each county with eight seigniories, eight baronies, and 
four precincts, and each precinct into six colonies. The land 
way made to descend, in the strictest way, from father to son, 
and every consideration of justice and expediency seems to have 
been sacrificed to the purpose of keeping up an hereditary 
nobility. No manor was to be divided amongst co-heirs, and 
all the children of leet-men should be Icet-men, and so to all 
generations. Nor could any leet-man go off from the laud of 
his particular lord without license. These provisions about leet- 
men remind us of the effete “ placaats of the Dutch Indian 
Company at the Cape, who condemned the burghers to a life- 
long inferiority and servitude, and ignored the right and power 
of the individual to rise if he could. Again, Joliii Locke hedged 
in the divinity of the lords proprietors with the greatest care, 
and provided tor their position by numberless vexatious rules of 
precedency. By Article XLV. the Chamberlain s court was to 
have care of all ceremonies, heraldry, pedigrees, and to liave 
power to regulate all fashions, habits, badges, games and sports. 
In fact, the bureaucracy of the constable s court, treasurer, and 
high steward was of the hardest order. The Parliament, which 
it would have been a mockery to term of a popular description, 
was chosen of the freeholders of the precincts, and consisted of 
proprietors, landgraves, cassiques, and others. In fact, the whole 
machinery of a colonial government, as conceived and set forth 
by John Locke, in his one hundred and twenty articles, was 
of the most unphilosophic description. The very terminology 
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was strange and foreign, and the whole exclusive spirit of the 
contemplated bureaucracy sinned completely against the idea of 
the free life of British colonists. It was contrary to the charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to Raleigh in the view it took ot 
the liberties of the individual. Unless the settler was one of the 
territorial aristocracy, he was a leet-man or serf, and destined to 
live as such. Nor had Locke any better ideas on the subject 
of slavery than his contemporaries, judging from the regula- 
tions touching slaves in his articles. It is scarcely surprising, 
therefore, to find out that the Constitutions of Carolina never 
came into actual force. They were abrogated some years after 
they were promulgated, but they remain, nevertheless, as a 
monument of the perverse and mistaken ideas entertained by a 
conspicuous English philosopher of the nature and drift of 
British colonization. It has always been understood that the 
energies of the individual should be allowed to expand with 
growing wants, not cramped by vexatious restrictions and official 
rules. The spirit of our explorers has been too sturdy to allow 
of the introduction in their midst of the refinements and dis- 
tinctions of a miniature court. At the present inomenf we can 
turn to a most illustrious roll of colonists, skilled in debate, 
versed in constitutional law, and able to take a keen and states- 
manlike view of questions as they arise. IIow they have become 
so may be best learnt; from Charles Fox’s criticism of Burke’s 
speech on conciliation with America, when he said : “ Let 
gentlemen read this speech by day, and meditate on it by night : 
let them peruse it again and again, study it, imprint it on their 
minds, impress it on their liearts. They would then learn that 
representation is the sovereign remedy for every evil.” 

Since the days of Fox we have been advancing quickly along 
the lines of constitutional development. The empire is before 
us with its wealth, promise, and unbounded patriotism. In its 
social and political aspects we recognize a continuity of national 
life and the fulfilment of national energies. We cannot afford 
to trifle with this heritage. May we now hope that in the new 
lands, as well as the old, we are gradually consummating a 
political union and realizing the dream of a Confederated 
Empire, true to the best teachings of constitutional government, 
and loyal to the constitutional monarchy of England ! 
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Art. IV. — The Works of Bret Harte. 

S OME of the slighter sketches of this great American writer 
have about them a delicate flavour of humour, subtle and 
undefinable, which is suggestive of the writing of Charles Lamb. 
Sucli is the paper on Melons ” (the mystery of the ultimate 
late of which must ever remain a subject of regret to the sympa- 
thetic reader) ; on '‘The Little Vulgar Boy •/' on the dog Boorider, 
But if he has stepped now and then into the peculiar domain of 
the most unique of English essayists, his ordinary haunts lie far 
away. His wild and extravagant wit, his savage dialect, the 
occasional coarseness of his humour, belong altogether to the 
New World, and arc characteristic of the dweller in camps. 
His stories are of duellers, of highwaymen, of gamblers, and of 
the class of women who may be expected to dwell with such 
men ; but they are very human ; they are full of humour and 
pathos; and are so simple and unaflected, that, w'hen dealing 
most with immoral people, they fail to be immoral themselves. 

So mixed are the rough mannc'rs and kindly human instincts 
in tlic personages whom Bret Harte puts before us, that it is 
difficult sometimes to decide exactl}'' what species of virtue it is 
that we perceive in this or that character, though genuine virtue 
is certainly there; we cannot tell what the pathos is that 
touches us in the history of some of those rough miiiers whose lives 
seem little higher than the lives of their dogs and their don ko3^s ; 
nor do wo precisely know in what ihe loveliness consists of some 
brief anecdotes which nevertheless linger m our rnemoiies with 
that persistent tendency to be a ‘‘joy for ever'’ whicli Keats 
declared to be an attribute of beauty. Tlie qualities are there, 
and we must be content to recognise and enjoy them, without 
defining or analysing. When the author endeavours to do so 
himself, he fails. His sketches refuse to be woiked up into 
elaborate pictures, lie cannot guide his characters through the 
mazes of a complicated plot : his best situations arc idyllic 
rather than dramatic, and his strongest characters are as simple 
as they are original. He can no more deal with an intricate 
play of motive than with an elaborate machinery of action ; 
hut he has brouglit some novel or neglected phases of human life 
into a clear and kindly atmosphere ; he has gazed upon them 
with that illuminating faculty which is the great link between 
poetry and prose fiction ; and in the light of his poetic percep- 
tion the world has been enabled to see certain good things which 
It had missed befojre. 

His great power lies in his originality and simplicity, in the 
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directness of bis outlook on life. When he tries to imitate others, 
or to walk in the beaten paths of literature, bis writing loses 
much of its force and charm. 

It is not wonderful therefore that some readers of Bret 
Harte, happening to begin with his most pretentious work, 
“ Gabriel Conroy/* put the book down in disappointment, and 
perhaps disgust. They have not learnt by a study of the smaller 
and more characteristic pieces of the most characteristic of 
American writers, what manner of treasure to seek in that 
strange mass of melodrama and romance. They cannot strike a 
“ lead there successfully, principally because they don^t know 
bow to recognise the mineral when they find it. They may come 
across many a genuine bit of ore in their digging — rough 
specimens that want only a little rubbing on their sleeve, so to 
speak, to reveal sterling qualities ; but they are looking for some- 
thing quite difierent, the ready-made treasures of jewellers' 
shops, aud they cast this rude metal aside as rubbish. 

“ So I took the stone fiom the fire, just as I take this,^' sa^’s 
Grace in “ Gabriel Conroy ; ” ‘‘it looked black aud burnt just likt3 
this; and I rubbed it hard on the blanket so. and it shone, just 
like silver,’^ — and silver it was, though the uninitiated would 
never have guessed it. 

In “ Gabriel Conroy the writer has made the mistake of 
setting his rough but genuine ore in the authorized and con- 
ventional shape of jeweller's ware — namely, in the orthodox novel 
form, with an inliicate plot, a love-affair running through tlie 
story, and a happy marriage at the end of it. }£is contributions 
to literature aie best when they are given to us simply as 
nuggets. 

As a novel, “ Gabriel Conroy *’ is a poor affair : the incidents 
are improbable (and the most iniproliable of them quite un- 
necessary), the characters inconsistent, the causes and lesulls out 
of all artistic proportion, the action wavering and wandering, 
the motive incomprehensible, the conclusion tame and dis- 
appointing, the moral of the story unpleasant and unhealthy. 

Notwithstanding these objections, even this book of Bret 
Harte’s is worth reading — at least to those whose previous studies 
have taught them how to perceive and appreciate the peculiar 
humour of the author — for the sake of the gems which it 
contains. 

The sketch of Gabriel mending his little sisteCs clothes is, for 
example, excellent. He is interrupted by “ a child’s voice from 
behind the canvas screen.^' 

“ Is that you, Gabe ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh, Gabe, I got tired and went to bed.” 
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“I see you did,” said Gabriel, drily, picking up a needle and 
thread that had apparently been abandoned after a slight excursion 
into the neighbourhood of a rent, and left hopelessly sticking in the 
petticoat. 

“Yes, Gabe; they're so awfully old.” 

“ Old ! ” repeated Gabe, reproachfully. “ Old ! Lettin' on a little 
wear and tear, they're as good as they ever were. That petticoat is 
stronger,” said Gabriel, holding up the garment and eyeing the 
patches with a slight glow of artistic pride — “ stronger, Oily, than the 
tirst day you put it on.” 

“ But tiiiit's five years ago, Gabe.*' 

“Well,” said Gabriel, turning round and addressing himself 
impatiently to the scieen, “ wot if it is ? ” 

“And IVe growed.” 

“ Growed ! ” said Gabriel, scornfully, ^^and haven’t I let out the 
nicks, and didn’t 1 put three fingers of the best sticking around the 
waist? You'll just ruin me in clotheF.” 

yVnotlier aclniiniblc and cliaracteristic bit is the description of 
tlio death of Jack Jfanilin, the gambler. llis last moments 
iiro drawing near, and the doctor in attendance speaks to him : 

“ You’ve made Pete very haj)j»y this morning.” 

Jnck looked up at Dr. Ducliesne’s critical fac(‘, and the doctor went 
on n-avcly — 

'■ Confeasing religion to liiin— saying you believed as he did ! ” 

A faint laugh glimmered in the dark hollows of Jack’s eyes. 

‘ The old man,” ho said, explanatory, “has been preachin’ mighty 
heav}^ at me ever since t’other doctor came, and 1 reckoned it might 
,)leaso him to allow that everything lie said was so. You see the old 
mail’s bin rigiit soft on me, and between us, doctor, J ain’t much to 
give him in exchange. It’s no sfjuare game!” 

“Then you believe you’re going to die?” said the doctor, 
gravely. 

“ I reckon.’’ 

“And you have no directions to give me ? ” 

The only directions Jack has to give concern the few posses- 
sions he would like to distribute among his friends, but he finds 
that he has given them away already. Theu ho liears a “pro- 
fessional brother” utter a drunken laugh in the next room. 

‘‘Scotty ought to know better than to kick up a row in a decent 
Vv'oman’s house,” whispered Jack, faintly. “Tell him to dry up, or 
Pll » 

But his voice was failing him, and the sentence remained incom- 
plete. 

“Doc ” (after a long effort). 

‘‘ Jack.” 

■“ Don’t — let — on — to l*ete — I fooled — him.” 
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In this scene Bret Harte is at his best. He gives us the 
picture of a nature wild and ungoverned; criminal, if you like ; 
vicious even at times, and according to higher standards ; but 
never entirely ignoble, never wholly base ; exhibiting traits of 
splendid generosity, of noble humanity, of touching gratitude, 
amid the most incongruous surroundings. 

It is a pity to see this picture of the death of J ack Hamlin 
bound up in the same cover with the pages treating of Arthur's 
intercourse with Grace, and especially of their reconciliation ; 
this reconciliation might have been fitting for two innocent and 
faithful lovers, but, with the memory of the snow-camp, the de* 
sorted girl, and the dead baby behind it, can only be revolting 
to the good taste of the reader. 

There is a tender touch of humanity in the rough miner in 
“ The Luck of Iloaring Camp,” who can lind no fonder epithet 
for a baby than “ the d — — little cuss,^' but uses that epithet as if 
it were a loving diminutive. In the picture of Arthur Poinsett s 
misdoings there is nothing beyond the ordinary baseness of 
the conventional villain ; and yet we are expected (after following 
his course with disgust throughout the book) to receive him as 
an accredited hero at the end. 

The fact is that Bret Harte can give us sketches full of moral 
force, which are at times as pathetic as they arc always vigorous ; 
but he cannot reduce his principles of art to method, and when 
he tries to woik out a complete and complicated picture his 
hand loses its cunning. When we see how the fingers which 
penned “ The Idyll of Red Gulch” can vulgarize the same little 
story in the play of “Two Men of Sandy Bar,” we w^ondcr if all 
the line effects are achieved by i)ihUik(% and if the author him- 
self remains in ignorance of the good things he teaches us. 

But it is not so. Bret Harte is most truly himself in his 
best stories, wljich are usually his shortest. He is trying to be 
some one else — the ordinary novelist or playwright — when he falls 
below Lis natural level. He is at home among wild characters 
who live outside the pale of ordinary life, and who must frame 
their own rude laws of honour and humanity to suit their own 
circumstances. Speaking from this, his own peculiar sphere, he 
gives us from time to time glimpses of simple moral laws which 
put our own to shame. Many of his characters speak and act 
from instincts w’^hich we must acknowledge to be pure and just, 
even when the conclusions to which they lead prove to be the 
direct opposite of those to which we have been brought by the 
force of inherited prejudices. 

If the principles of virtue underlying Bret Harte's serious 
and pathetic stories are occasionally hard to, seize and define, 
the humour of his comic poetry is, on the other band, easy 
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enough to understand. It consists of a grave representation 
of motives and circumstances as ordinary or reasonable, which 
from the commonly accepted point of view are highly extra- 
ordinary or excessively unreasonable. 

For example, the indignation of ^‘Truthful James’^ and his 
comrade Nye at the “ Heathen Chinee'" who practised the 
same cheating tricks as themselves, is comic in the extreme. 
These excellent Europeans evidently expect the reader to 
sympathize with their feeling that Christians alone have the 
right to practise deceptions on their fellow-men. They sit down 
virtuously to swindle the ignorant Asiatic, and then rise up in 
righteous wrath when they find that he has an equal intention 
ot* swindling them. 

But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made, 

Were quite frightful to sec ; 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 

Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

Then I looked iip at Nye, 

And lie gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 

And said, “ Can this he ? 

We are ruined by Cliinese cheap labour;” • 

And he went lor that heathen Chinee, 

The simplicity with which the term going for" a man is used 
in the golden Western lands of these stories for making a violent 
attack upon him is liighly characteristic of the prevailing spirit, 
brevity of words, and vigour — not to say violence — of action. 

In the account of the breaking up of the learned society upon 
tlie Stanislaus, as given by Truthful James, the philosophic 
calm with which the unphilosophic lighting is reported is ex- 
tremely amusing. Truthful James is nothing if not moderate in 
his language when discoursing on immoderate proceedings : 

Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass — at least, to all intent ; 

Nor should the individual who liappens to-be meant 
Beply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 

The qualifying phrase, “ to any great extent,^" is very funny 
here, and if, as Mr. Ruskin might declare, it was originally 
suggested by the exigencies of rhyme, it is a striking example of 
the way in which genius produces its finest effects out of 
apparent diflSculties. 

The story told by the driver — the wheels of whose coach flew 
off one by one, till, keeping it upright by the mere force of its 
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own velocity and one wheel, he drove it safely into the station— 
is a comical parody on some poetic and highly impossible nar- 
ratives, the bragging heroes of which pose as monuments of 
modest truthfulness. Accordingly, the driver of the one-wheeled 
coach concludes in fitting terms : 

This is my story, sir ; a trifle, indeed, I assure you, 

Much more, perchance, might be said ; but I hold him, of all men, 
most lightly 

W'lio swerves from the truth in his tale. No, thank you. Well, 
since you are pressing, 

Perhaps I don’t care if I do ; you may give me the same, Jim — no 
sugar. 

The condensed novels of Bret Harte are not mere caricatures ; 
they are almost literally “ condensed.'" We can imagine that 
some of them were produced by taking actual works of certain 
■distinguished authors, adding nothing thereto, but putting tliem 
to boil or stew, or to some other condition favourable to evapora- 
tion, and so getting rid of all that was ordinary and common to 
other authors, until nothing was left behind except eccentricities 
of st)le or thought in a highly compressed, condensed, unadulte- 
rated form. The result might be offered to students of literature 
as Essence of Bulwer Lytton,” or ‘‘Essence of Victor Hugo,” 
and it would be thus possible for such students to produce very 
passable papers on the peculiarities and originalities of these 
writers, without an actual acquaintance with any of their pro- 
ductions. 

The finest qualities of every author are, of course, his least 
eccentric ones, and it is precisely these which cannot be parodied. 
They make the informing central spirit which gives life to 
eccentricities of style, and weight to originalities of expression. 
Such eccentricities and originalities are but the condiments 
which render a good literary dish more palatable to the jaded 
appetite of the reader ; they are not wholesome diet when taken 
for their own sake or offered without the accompaniment of more 
substantial literary nourishment. When they are so offered the 
parodist does good service by holding them up to ridicule ; and 
there arc, indeed, one or two forms of popular romance which it 
would be well for the public to study only through the medium 
of Bret Harte. 

Such is not, of course, the case with the writings of Victor 
Hugo. Those w'onderful productions can bear a great deal of 
ridicule, just and unjust, and still stand much where they were 
before. Bret Harte’s ridicule of them is, for the most part, 
entirely just. The odd, short seotences, the ingenious reasoning, 
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the astonishing turns and unexpected twists in the argument, 
are as true to their model as they are amusing in the imitation : 


To be good is to be queer. What is a good man ? Bishop Myriel. 

My friend, you will possibly object to this. You will say you 
know what a good man is. Perhaps you will say your clergyman is 
a good man, for instance. 

Bah ! you are mistaken ; you are an Englishman, and an English- 
man is a beast. 

Englishmen think they are moral when they are only serious. 
These Englishmen also wear ill-shaped hats, and dress horribly ! 

Bah ! they are canaille. 

Still, Bishop Myriel was a good man — quite as good as you. 
Better than you, in fact. 

II. 

When a man commits a crime, Society claps him in prison. A 
prison is one of the worst hotels imaginable. The people there are 
low and vulgar. The butter is bad, the coffee is green. Ah, it is 
horrible ! 

In prison* as in a bad hotel, a man soon loses, not only his morals, 
but what is much more to a Frenchman, his sense of refinement and 
delicacy. 

Jean Valjean came from prison with confused notions of Society, 
lie for 'ot the modern peculiarities of hospitality. So he walked off 
with the Bisho2)’s candlesticks. 

Let us consider : candlesticks were stolen ; that was evident. 
Society put Jean Valjean in prison; that was evident, too. In prison, 
Society took away his refinement; that is evident, likewise. 

WJio is Society ? 

You and I are Society. 

My friend, you and I stole those candlesticks ! 

III. 

The Bishop thought so, too. lie meditated profoundly for six 
days. On the morning of the seventh he went to the Prefecture of 
Police. 

He said : “ Monsieur, have me arrested. I have stolen candle- 
sticks.” 

The official was governed by the law of Society, and refused. 

What did this Bishop do ? 

He had a charming ball and chain made, affixed to his leg, and wore 
it the rest of his life. This is a fact ! 

The most ardent admirer of the great French writer may 
read the.se sentences with delighted laughter. 

“ These Englishmen also wear ill-shaped hats, and dress 
horribly,’* is what may almost be called an inimitable imitation. 
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Unhappily Bret Harte goes on to treat the degradation of 
Fantine in the same light spirit; and the subject is not one 
which should be touched in parody. The sufferings of the lost 
girl are too dreadful — above all, too possible — to afford a merry 
jest to any member of modern society. Whatever fault may be 
found with Victor Hugo’s rendering of the story — however that 
may be accused by the serious critic of exaggeration, of coarse- 
ness, or of false sentimentality — the parodist should pass it by. 
It may invite criticism, but it is no fit food for laughter. 

With the parody on Bulwer Lytton no such fault can be found. 
Here Bret Harte is right in his attack, not only on the manner, 
but also on the matter of the novelist. The sentiment which he 
ridicules is as false and immoral as the style is stilted and unreal : 

“ Eleven years ago,’* said Sir Edward to himself, as his brougham 
slowly rolled him toward the committee-room; “just eleven years 
ago my natural son disappeared mysteriously. I have no doubt in the 
world but that this little bootblack is he. His mother died in Italy. 
He resembles his mother very much. Perhaps I ought to provide for 
him. Shall I disclose mysell ? No! no! Bettor he should taste the 
sweets of Labour. Penury ennobles the mind and kindles the Love 
of the Beautiful. I will act to him, not like a Father, not like a 
Guardian, not like a Friend — but like a Philosopher ! ” 

And with this Eousseau-like sentiment on his lips he rolls 
onwards in his carriage to make a splendid speech from his place 
in Parliament, while his “ beloved Lionel ” blacks boots in the 
London streets. He bids farewell to the public in a charac- 
teristic utterance of Cheap Magnanimity and Empty Eloquence : 

Tlie Sublime and Beautiful arc the Peal ; the only Ideal is the 
Ridiculous and Homely. Let us always remember this. Let us 
through life endeavour to personify the virtues, and always begin ’em 
with a capital letter. Let us, whenever we can find an opportunity, 
deliver our sentiments in tlie form of roundhand copies. Respect 
the Aged. Eschew Vulgarity. Admire Ourselves. Regard the 
Novelist. 

After all, this is only Lord Lytton at his weakest moments, a 
little run to seed and forgetful of the critics. No readers of the 
recently published volumes of the life of the great novelist can 
consider that “ The Dweller of the Threshold ” does any serious 
injustice to the literary style or moral tone of Bulwer Lytton’s 
early life. He does not wish to represent himself, nor is he 
represented by his filial biographer, as strictly virtuous. Rather 
does he pose before us as a person of good family sentimentally 
inclined to wrongdoing ; he is ready to apologize to any one who 
does not consider his vice thorough or real enough. 

In “ Lothair ” the faults attacked are not so serious. They do 
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not tamper with immorality, and are less likely to exercise a 
deeply injurious influence on society. 

“ Bach of these pearls, my lord, is worth fifty thousand guineas,’' 
said Mr. Amethyst, the fashionable jeweller, as he lightly lifted a large 
shovelful from a convenient bin behind his counter. 

Indeed,’' said Lothair, carelessly, “I should prefer to see some 
expensive ones.’* 

This delight in jewellery and tailoring, in lofty titles and high 
prices, is not difficult to recognise as having been met with 
before in English romantic literature. 

Lothair was immensely rich. The possessor of seventeen 
castles, fifteen villas, nine shooting-boxes, and seven town-houses, 
lie had other estates of which he had not even heard.'* 

The manners are in this sketch described as being quite on a 
level with the superb incomes ; and the stylo is, on the whole, 
quite Disraelian. But one or two details plainly ^Miail from^’ 
farther West than the West End itself; as when Lothair goes 
down on his knees to look for a lost pearl. 

^*Dear friend,’* interposed the Duchess, with infinite tact, 
gently lifting him by the tails of his dress-coat, “ I am waiting 
for your arm.** 

Mr. Charles Reade is, on the other hand, treated with absolute 
fairnes> in Handsome is as Handsome Does.’* The heroine 
steps into a balloon car. The balloon suddenly rises. The 
Iieroine faints, is brought round by the cold nose of her poodle 
pressing against her face, embraces the poodle, weeps, and then-r- 

Slie put her head over the car. Little was hanging at the end of 
a long rope. She put her head back again. 

In another moment he saw her perplexed, blushing face over the 
edge — blissful sight. 

“Oh, please don’t think of coming up! Stay tlierc, do! ’* 

Little stayed. Of course she could make nothing out of tho 
"barometer, and said so. Little smiled. 

“ Will you kindly send it down to me ? ” 

But she had no string or cord. Finally she said, “Wait a 
moment.” 

Little waited. This time her face did not appear. The barometer 
came slowly down at the end of — a stay-lace. 

The barometer showed a frightful elevation. Little looked up at 
the valve and said nothing. Presently he heard a sigh. Then a sob. 
Then, rather sharply — 

“ Why don’t you do something ? ” 

If the author of “ Put Yourself in his Place ’* did not actually 
write this, it must have been by a kind of accident. He might 
easily have written it, and would not have been ashamed to own 
it if he had. 
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In ^‘No Title/* Mr. Wilkie Collins's method of treating a 
mystery is well imitated. There is a secret. We are not tohl of 
wW nature. It is set up for us to look at — vague, wonderful, 
incomprehensible. Then we are taken to different points of the 
compass, one after the other, and from each point conducted 
in a sort of blindfold manner towards the Central Secret. As 
soon as we approach it from one point we are turned back and 
made to start from another. Altogether we are reminded of 
that game in which the players are told to look at a post 
some distance off ; then all are blindfolded and requested to find 
it. Some wander quite astray, some come into collision ; one 
lucky person keeps straight in the confusion and reaches the 
post. 

Mr. Bret Harle has not only imitated with success the method 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins, he has also caught something of his style — 
a certain naturalism of a slightly vulgar sort, very fluent and 
clever, but not very deep nor very high in its range. 

“ Can you go, Mary ? ” Her voice was quite gentle and saintlike, 
hut 1 knew the struggle it cost, and says I — “ With i/ou, mem, to 
India’s torrid clime, if required, but with African GorUlas,” says I, 
looking towards the bed, “never.” “Leave the room,” says master, 
starting up and catching of his bootjack. “Why, Cliarles,” says 
missus, “ how you talk ! ” affecting surprise. “ Do go, Mary,” s 
she, slipping a half-crown into my hand. 

So many men find it easy to catch the trick of feminine 
unreasonableness in discourse, that few trouble to provide their 

female characters ” with anything more distinctive. The good 
heroines are sweetly unreasonable, the bad heroines wickedly 
unreasonable, the wcmeii-servants comically unreasonable, and 
the parts are supposed to be satisfactorily filled. Among the 
distinguished authors who satisfy themselves with this easy 
classiti cation of women may be mentioned Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
Mr. Charles Reade, and (with the exception of one or two 
characters, notably Lorna Doone ” herself, whose gentle dignity 
is never marred by feminine caprice or captiousiicss) Mr. 
Black more. 

Bret Harte does not indulge, on his own account, in this easy 
form of smartness. Indeed, it is noticeable that his women sa}’^ 
very little, and that little generally to the point. Their life is 
exceedingly free from conventional trammels, and their character 
from wayward moods. When they are pure they are admirably 
so, with a purity that does not arise from ignorance of wrong- 
doing, or from carefully guarded lives. Their virtue is a force from 
within, and is therefore no tax or demand upon the world for 
guardianship and support. It is a power in itself, which must 
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help, and may ultimately redeem from the bondage of vice, the 
society in which they live. 

While still, in the Old World, men of generous hearts and 
high principles adhere to the ancient prejudices regarding the 
inequality of the standard of virtue to be applied to the two 
halves of the human race ; while philosophers and philan- 
thropists maintain that what is degrading vice in a woman is 
only youthful indiscretion in a man, it is refreshing and 
encouraging to hear in this voice from the far West a stronger 
tone of righteousness, a clearer note of virtue. 

When the little “school-marm^" of Red Gulch sits alone on her 
last evening in the place, she half expects her lover, Sandy 
Morton,” to come and make a clear declaration of his love, to 
which she can give a kindly answer. She is disappointed to 
receive instt^ad a visit from the mother of her brightest pupil, 
a woman of loose life, with whom, so far, she has had nothing to 
do. But she listens patiently in the twilight to the poor woman, 
has come with the strange rctiuest that “ Miss Mary ” would 
take away with her the boy, the poor woman s son. He has 
never known more than one parent, and she, though she has 
moin^y enough to pay for his education, cannot hope to keep him 
with her, and also to see him grow up into a virtuous man. She 
dosh to Mind liini away to a pure atmosphere ; for she would 
ia1h» i part with him than continue to injure his young life by 
tilt contamination other own. 

\oii niis^, iherc/s no one the boy has any claim on but me, 

au«l 1 ain’t tho })ropt‘r ])crson tu bring him u]) It is natural,’* she 

wont (- 11 , ra])]dly, lu a \oice tliat trembled strangely between pride and 
li'imility, it’*^ natural tint ho should take to you, miss, for his 
fatlici, -wli'm 1 fiivt knew liim, was a gentleman — and tho boy must 
h'l'gol int*, ^jOoiK'i nr later, and so I ain’t a-goin’ to cry about that. 
Foi 1 conic to ask you to take my 'I’oTnmy — God bless him for the 
best(^^t sweetest ])oy that livo^ — to — to take him with you.” 

She had ri'^en and caught the >ouug girl’s hand in her own, and liad 
fallen on Iier knees beside h(*r. 

IVo money plenty, and it’s all yours and his. Put him iii some 
good school, wdieie you can go and sec him, and help him to — to— 
to forget his mother. Do wnth liim what you like. The w^orst you 
can do will be kindness to what lie wdll l("arn wdth me. Onlv take 
him out of this wicked lih^, this cruel place, this home of shame and 
sorrow. You will ; I know you will — won’t you ! You will — you 
must not, you cannot say no ! You will make him as pure, as gentle 
as yourself; and wlien he has grown up, you will toll him his father’s 
name — the name that hasn’t passed my lips for years — the name of 
Alexander Morton, whom they call here Sandy ! Miss Mary ! do not 
take your hand away ! Miss Mary, speak to me ! You will take my 
[Vok eXXV. No. CCXLIX.]— Njsw Series, Vol. LXIX. No. I. F 
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boy 7 Do not put your face from me. Miss Mary ! — my God, be 
merciful ! — she is leaving me ! ” 

Miss Mary had risen, and in the gathering twilight had felt her way 
to the open window. She stood there, leaning against the casement, 
her eyes fixed on the last rosy tints that were fading from the western 
sky. There was still some of its light on her pure young forehead, on 
her white collar, on her clasped white hands, but all fading slowly away. 
The suppliant had dragged herself, still on her knees, beside her. 

I know it takes time to consider — I will wait here all night ; but I 
cannot go until you speak. Do not deny me now. You will ! — I see 
it in your sweet face, such a face as I have seen in my dreams. I see 
it in your eyes. Miss Mary ! — you will take my boy ! 

The last red beam crept higher, suffused Miss Mary’s eyes witli 
something of its glory, flickered and faded, and went out. The sun had 
set on Red Gulch. In the twilight and silence Miss Mary’s voice 
sounded pleasantly. 

“ I will take the boy. Send him to me to-night.” 

The happy mother raised the hem of Miss Mary’s skirt to her lips. 
She would have buried her hot face in its virgin folds, but she dared 
not. She rose to her feet. 

“ Does — this man — know of your intention ? ” asked Miss Mary 
suddenly. 

“ No, nor cares. He has never even seen the child to know it.” 

“ Go to him at once — to-night — now ! Tell him what you have 
done. Tell him I have taken his child, and tell him — he must never 
see — see — the child again. Wherever it may be, he must not come ; 
wherever I may take it, he must not follow ! There, go now, please, — 
I’m weary, and — have much yet to do I ” 

They walked together to the door. On the threshold the woman 
turned. 

‘‘ Good night.” 

She would have fallen at Miss Mary’s feet. But at the same moment 
the young girl reached out her arms, caught the sinful woman to her 
own pure breast for one brief moment, and then closed and locked the 

door. 

Since the dawn of Christianity we have put our Mary 
Magdalens to the front in Art and in Religion. We have boasted 
of our mercy to them, and all the while they have asked in vain 
for justice. Still those among the men who are without 
sin continue to cast stones, and the women who have kept their 
virtue intact turn aside from the erring of their own sex, but 
shed their smiles freely and bestow their hearts eagerly on the 
men who have erred with them. The woman who has sinned 
is not fit for intercourse with virtuous wives or admission to 
virtuous households ; but the man who has been her fellow- 
sinner is accepted as the suitable husband of the one and the 
fitting head of the other. 

Miss Mary of Red Gulch has not been educated in the social 
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sophistries which satisfy the conscience while they undermine 
the Bealth and virtue of our old communities. With her simple 
instincts of reason and justice, of purity and good faith, she cuts 
the knot, and elects to lift away part of the burden from the 
shoulders of the woman who has sinned and must suffer, rather 
than share the indifferent prosperity of the man who has sinned 
and forgotten. For she is not one of those among us who treat 
the problems of the age as Felix treated Paul. 

‘^And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go .thy way 
for this time ; when 1 have a convenient season I will call for 
thee.” 

We do not oven tremble. The judgment has already come, 
and has made its home among us ; but we do not recognise it, 
and wait still for the more convenient season.# 




Airr. Y. — Henhvt Fa^vcett. 

Life of He a ry F<ca'ccfL By Leslie Stephen. London : Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1885. 

H ENBY FAWCETT, whose life is well written in this 
volume, was a man it was easy to overpraise. He was 
possessed of great talents, of indomitable perseverance, of stalwart 
pluck, and of iiearty good-humour. If he lacked genius he was 
possessed of what is rnucli dearer to most common heads, sound 
common sense ; and if his nature was perhaps a little narrow, it 
was, what is perhaps better than width, warm and loving. But 
besides all these qualities, his history was one to make friends. 
He raised himself, as his robust-natured father had done, from a 
comparatively humble to an important position. He was the 
son of a pushing and prosperous draper in the town of Salisbury, 
he took a good degree at Cambridge, represented Brighton 
and* Hackney in Parliament, and was Postmaster- General in 
Gladstone's Government of 1880. Even that career is sufficient 
to create interest and admiration ; but when it is remembered 
that that career, which the boy Fawcett had set before himself at 
a very early age — so early indeed, that his expressed intention 
of being “ a Member of Parliament ” was received with “ roars 
of laughter " — had to be persevered in, and achieved notwith- 
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standing the loss of sight at a critical age, the heart warn^s to 
the brave man ‘who overcame so much, who lived such an excel- 
lent life, and carried his courageous ambition so far. Under 
these circumstances there would have been nothing to be said 
against a biography which was little more than panegyric and 
eulogy. Fawcett, although a man of stir and strife/’ although 
he adopted a career which involves bitter animosities, never 
made an enemy, lie had a peculiarly open hearty nature, which 
invited to love and friendship. * Even his opponents admired and 
liked him. It would then have been easy to overpraise the man, 
without outraging the feelings of readers of his biography. 
That the writer of this Life has not done so, is, under the cir- 
cumstances, one of the highest marks of the merit of his book. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has written a calm, admiring, judicious, 
almost judicial record of Fawcett’s life. There is a good deal 
of quiet enthusiasm for Fawxett in these pages, a great deal of 
moderate sympathy wdth his life and work ; but what strikes 
one most is the eminent fairness of the estimate, the real diffu- 
sion of light upon every part of the character and doings which 
are here carefully described. Mr. Leslie Stephen seldom pro- 
duces a vivid picture, but there is a care in detail, and a warm 
glow over every part of this composition, which if it does not 
command the eye, yet makes for itself a genial home in meiiiory. 

Mr. Fawcett was in many ways one of the most interesting 
figures in the masque of English politics in these recent days, 
lie attracted a share of attention which was scarcely in due 
proportion to his merits, great as these were ; but that the public 
gave him liberal measure is a circumstance which no one could 
be found to grudge. Fawcett was without doubt a man of 
considerable capacity, with a warm kindly nature, with a perse- 
verance which carried his purposes far to achievement, but he 
had not Ihat sensitiveness which is at the same time the charac- 
teristic and the curse of much greatness ; nor had he the width 
either of view or of sympathy which as often mars as it 
makes the career of a man in this troublous world. Owing 
to the fact that he was not very sensitive he bore with 
more than patience the loss of sight which would have put au 
end to most ambitions, which would have stopped the progress 
of most careers, but which, in bis case, never diverted him from 
bis firmly held projects for a day. To the narrowness, wliich 
even his biographer admits, we ascribe the curious one-sidedness 
of his education, and the firm grip of principles which he did 
not see enough of to observe that they were inconsistent. These 
are not detractions from our estimate of Fawcett. We are not 
ceitain that we do not admire him the more for the hearty way 
in which he took life, which enabled him to bear great ills with 
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fortitude, althougli it may have deprived him of experiences of 
sorrow in which he seemed peculiarly deficient. We like a robust 
man who takes life jollily, as Fawcett did. And as to the latter, 
even although there was, as it seems to us, serious inconsistencies 
in his political creed, which he sometimes got over by the usual 
excuse, that he was not ‘‘the slave of an abstract principle,” or 
some such glib stroke Over thin ice, we admire the persistency 
with which he drove at his object, A man with more doubt, 
although he might have come nearer the truth, would not have 
achieved as much or carried so far. 

Most people rememberFawcetl's face and figure. These are well 
recalled by the portraits in this volume. He had a long, strong, 
uncouth body; rather rough-hewn slouching features; a hearty 
laugh, which the portraits cannot recall, and a long swinging 
pace which those who walked with him must have found it 
difficult to match. TIktc is nothing very j)articiilar to tell about 
his youth. It was not very remarkable. The old opinion tliat 
“‘just as the twig is bent tlie tree/s inclined,'’ w^as peculiarly true in 
his case, although it is as obviously false in a great number of 
others. Some very strong natun^s “ set ” just tlie other way from 
that in which, as twigs, tliey have been directed. And Nature and 
the sun are more powerful than any pruning. That is not the 
history of Fawcett's development, however. Jlis mother was the 
< laughter of a solicitor, who \vas Lilieral agent in Salisbury — and 
if there is a decided i)olitician, it is an agent for a party. Besides, 
Fawcett’s father, who had been mayor of the town in 1S3‘2, was 
a politician of marked Liberal opinions, and Fawcett very early 
(#lme to follow in their footstep-'. ' As wo have already said, ho 
early said he would be a Member of Paiiiament, wdiicli is a 
saying which is remembered more because the events made it 
prophetic, than that it was really prophetic. Jlis school life was 
not remarkable. At Quoenw^ood he showed some straining in the 
direction of literature, and with Mr. Mansegli, the well-known 
engineer, was editor of a school newspaper. Had Fawcett’s pen , 
proved famous, this early editorship wouhl be the delight of his 
second-rate biographers. Of course we are not referring to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. He does not say one word too much about these 
early days. Although he is a little inclined to strain references 
in early essays upon the steam-engine or the uses of steam into 
adumbrations of the politico-economical bias of Fawcett’s after- 
life, in much the same way as the early essay of the boy who 
described a horse as an animal with four legs, one at each 
corner, was thought to have indicated thus early the making of 
a great morphologist. Fawcett never was literary in the true 
sense. His best approaches to style were some specimens of 
stilted rhetoric. He had even in early college days — a time wh(3n 
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men are often the bond slaves of certain books or the writer of 
them — a contempt for literary studies, and his best efforts with the 
pen in later years are not excellent in any literary sense. His 
speeches, too,- lack much that a more careful literary training 
might have given them. His repetitions are frequent, his ex- 
pressions very often inadequate to the matter to be conveyed. 
Indeed, he never was, and never will be, regarded as a master of 
any style. But one thing he \5j;as determined upon, and that was, 
to push his way. He had a good command over his muscles, 
which is one of the elements of success, as his victory at quoits 
and billiards over the formidable “ Captain '' in his freshman days 
shows ; and he always had a keen animal enjoyment in most 
kinds of exercise, which is a good means of health, as his walk- 
ing, his long-stride skating, and his riding, testify. After the 
early billiard exploit, the name of the old serpent *’ clung to 
him in college for some time. But boys generally indulge in 
misnomers, for although Fawcett on more than one occasion in- 
dicated shrewdness, as these pages show, there never was any one 
who deserved the name of serpent less than he, except upon the 
ground of his length, Nvhich, we arc a little surprised to note, 
was over six feet three inches. 

He destined himself for the bar as a means of passing into 
politics as a profession, and we aie inclined to agree with 
the writer of his life that he would Iiave done well in that pro- 
fession. He seems, from all we can gather, to have had all the 
qualities which would have commanded success in that walk, or, as 
some of the juniors are inclined to call it, ‘‘ crawl,’' in life. We ca^ 
not say that we think the Bar is the profession which requires tire 
very highest human qualities, and we incline to the opinion that 
when the highest qualities are carried largely into that profession, 
they suffer by the work they have to do. But Fawcett’s nature 
was of the exact kind of stuff that would have made an 
excellent counsel. As Mr. Leslie Stephen points out, much of 
his work upon the Indian Committee was in the nature of cross- 
examination, and cross-examination is a very difficult art. So far 
as we can see, Fawcett seems to have done this work admirably. 

There is much in Fawcett's college career, and in his after-life, 
so far as it was connected with his college and his university, 
which interests a contemporary like his present biographer. His 
own interest in these pleasant days, when a senior wrangler," 
was so much to him, that even now there is a sort of bated 
breath in. his prose when he speaks of one in the serious disputes 
in the combination-room on the tactics of Fawcett and the 
junior party in Trinity Hall, by which the senior party, who 
desired to keep fellowships still connected with celibacy, 
and to give them for the life of the fellows, and in the ultimate 
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success of Fawcett, with the aid of the University Commissioners, 
in that regard, is so great, that to peruse these pages in which the 
story is clearly told will interest his readers. But for the public 
we think the real interest of Fawcett's life is associated with his 
political career, and begins where his intimate association with 
the university to some extent ceased. Of course, in one sense 
his connection with Cambridge continued to the end.* He was, 
it must be remembered, Professor of Political Economy for many 
years ; and he was, we think, made a Doctor of Political 
Economy of Wurzburg University in 1882. But, after all, 
although he delivered several excellent courses of lectures, and 
wrote at the instigation of Mr. Macmillan, who saw that it would 
found a claim to the chair which was then soon to be vacant, a 
good Manual,’"^ his contributions to political economy are not 
by any means remarkable. He had, as is pointed out in these 
pages, a useful way of associating the principles of that now 
rather discredited science with the atfairs which were going on 
around liim, which even in the chair of political economy 
marked his strong tendency towards the practical side of the 
science or to politics themselves. 

We confess we have a sincere sympathy with Fawcett’s atti- 
tude *in more than one of its aspects. He himself, although 
blind, was a real lover of rural scenery. His early days were 
spent in pleasant pasture lands and by clear trout streams, and 
he never lost his love for the beauties of external Nature, 
although he had to see these vicariously through the eyes 
of others. That he should be the champion of High Beach 
in Epping Forest when it was threatened by the axe; that ho 
should also vigorously defend the New Forest against attacks, is 
a matter that causes us no wonder, and indeed invites our eager 
sympathy. There is far too little rural beauty left in England, 
and the preservation of th^se forests, which are in themselves the 
best of ancient monuments, and at the same time the new pro- 
duct of every spring, seems to us a most excellent work. Thero 
s, as we have been told by Ruskin, far more to be done in this 
direction. Our rivers, too, require protection, from their prosti- 
tution into sewers. But it is an odd thing that here we 
find Ruskin, who is not certainly in any strict sense of the word 
an economist, and Fawcett who professed to be of the strictest 
sect of those who follow what he would not allow to be called 
that dismal science,” upon the same platform. The second 
point in which we coincide with him is his large sympathy 


* He held hia Professorship uatil his death. He lived in Cambridge 
for a portion of each year. He died there at last, and was buried in 
Trumpington Churchyard. 
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with the poor. He had compassion on the people. In early 
days he knew a good deal of the agricultural labourers about 
Salisbury. He was one of those friendly men to whose heart 
humanity is a sufficient introduction, and much of his political 
life was regelated by considerations of how the life of the poor 
and the distressed could be made brighter and happier. It 
struck him then that the dreary monotony and squalor of those 
poor lives would become worse and harder if they were deprived 
of the free access for their weary feet to such resorts as Epping 
Forest, the broad commons which the hills bear on their backs, and 
the shady nooks which the trees of Hampshire hold in their arms. 
It was these two considerations, we think, that made Fawcett 
such an active member of the Commons Preservation Society, 
and which dictated his action in this connection in Parliament. 
He could depart from his principles when his sympathies invited 
him, and at the same time he could profess to be a Liberal of the 
old type, objecting to the new-fangled notion of statesmanship, 
which meddles and interferes in every relation. That he succeeded 
in his efforts in Parlianqent, often with the help of the Tory vote, 
is only a sign of the times. Rightly or wrongly, we seem to be 
abandoning the old-fashioned Liberalism which boasted 
fitire as a creed, and we are adopting a policy of doing by^Staie 
help that which men used to do for themselves, or of rectifying 
the results of private action by public control. Fawcett was on 
both sides in this controversy. His action as an administrator, 
when at last, after bothering the Government through one Par- 
liament &bout Indian and other affairs, and fighting with liis 
party through the Parliament elected in L87 1, he was rewarded 
with the Postmaster- Generalship, is another indication, we think, 
of the same attitude of facing both ways. It is true that in 
some of the additions which he made to the duties of the 
Postal Department he was following out suggestions which had 
been made by predecessors in office; but the eagerness with 
which he threw himself into these so-called reforms, the energy 
with which he carried them out and furthered new departures, show 
that he was heart and soul in the policy of aggregating further 
functions to the Department over which he presided. The ques- 
tion as to whether a Government should carry our letters, spread 
information, or become the owners of the telegraph, had not to be 
decided in his day. The wisdom or unwisdom of such a policy 
is no doubt even now an open question. We can understand, 
however, even a thorough-going Liberal of the old school accept- 
ing office and doing nothing to reverse a policy which had been 
determined upon and acted upon. But it is a little difficult to 
think of one of the old school Liberals inaugurating and pressing 
the reforms with which Fawcett’s name is identified. It is com- 
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mon to defend the action of Government in relation to the Post 
Office by saying that it pays. But surely that can be no suffi- 
cient reason for the exercise by the State of a function which 
does not properly belong to it. It is obvious that if the State 
became the sole baker of bread, large profits could be realized 
for the Exchequer. Some, however, of the reforms which 
Fawcett inaugurated do not seem even to have the excuse 
which we have mentioned. The Parcel Post is an extension of 
the functions of the office in a new direction. Why parcels 
should be carried, and goods and passengers not carried, by the 
State, it seems a little difficult to say. Yet Fawcett was happy 
in achieving the one, and his principles would have been outraged 
if the other had been suggested. There are, no doubt, objections 
to private banking in relation to the poor, and it is difficult 
obviously for persons with small sums of money to invest them 
ill Government securities. But do these facts justify the ex- 
tinction of the old savings banks, and the institution of Govern- 
ment as a stockbroker for the lower orders ? Here, of course, 
Fawcett set at defiance the rule of the economists, that persons 
must be allowed to manage their own affairs, and that the most 
good will be done to the whole community if each person is 
allowed to do the very best he can for himself, and private enter- 
prise is allowed to have fairplay. That telegrams should be 
cheapened is, of coarse, an advantage to the public ; but that 
the senders of messages should have their messages sent at the 
expense of other persons does not seem such an obvious justice. 
Again, the annuities and insurances which the Post Office now 
undertake, might possibly by strict economists have been left to 
private enterprise, and the J^oSial Order system, which Fawcett 
also inaugurated, has questionable aspects in an economical 
point of view. Many of these projects were opposed by 
persons interested in insurance or in banking, and the 
limits of the transactions which Fawcett desired that the 
Post Office should undertake was, at their instance, re- 
duced, in order that the Post Office might, as little as 
possible, interfere with the existing machinery which was in 
the hands of capitalists. But that fact of itself shows 
the direction of these reforms. It is an easy thing to 
submit at first to a limit, but it is a hardship to those whose 
transactions are just beyond such limit, that they should not 
have the advantage which is reaped by their poorer neighbour. 
Are not such reforms, then, the small end of the wedge which 
will drive capital to the wall ? We desire to express no opinion 
on these matters, having, as we said, much sympathy with 
Fawcett’s feelings in the matter. But we again say that we fail 
to see how he could reconcile such projects with a refusal — to 
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take a single instance — to support the extension of the Factory 
Acts to adult women. 

But perhaps, after all, we are making too much of this point. 
The man who can be happily inconsistent is possibly to be 
congratulated, and Fawcett had, as we have seen, one of those 
blunt, happy natures, which presses on through proximate duties 
without much reference to conscientious quibbles, or the nicer 
questions of logical casuistry. Fawcett was, as we know, a 
democrat, and oh more than one occasion there was talk about 
his being an exceedingly dangerous person. No doubt that is 
a very old Tory weapon of defence, and there are very few men 
who have come to the front of affairs who have not at one time 
or other been dubbed “ dangerous persons.” But although 
Fawcett was *a belie ver in democracy, he was a good deal of a 
Conservative too. Indeed most men are, when the exigencies of 
parties permit of it. Radical only in one or two aspects, while 
they are Conservative in many of their instincts and tendencies. 
We see how conservative Fawcett was of Cambridge, and the 
various means which had by the constitution of the university 
and colleges been provided to allow merit to come readily to the 
front. But in the larger sphere of politics he saw that there 
were serious evils incident to unadulterated democracy, and it 
was because he perceived that that he became as ardent 
follower of Mr. Hare in his proposals for i^roportional represen- 
tation, as ho was of Mill in the main features of his politico- 
economical creed. That Mr. Hare’s scheme would be a sufficient 
remedy for the evils in question may be open to doubt, but 
Fawcett thoroughly believed tiiat it was at any rate one way by 
which the oppression of minorities might be prevented. So 
strenuous was his belief, that it is not improbable that he would, 
like his friend Mr. Courtney, have retired from office when 
the opportunity of adopting the principle was neglected 
by the late Government. 

Most of his doings while he was in the House, in connec- 
tion with India, must have every one’s hearty approval. He 
was perhaps unwisely scrupulous in beginning his campaign 
by objecting to the payment of the expenses of the ball 
which was given at the India Office to the Shah out of the 
revenues of India. It was a comparatively small matter, and 
Mill seems to have disapproved of his action. Still, on the 
whole, we think he was right in the principle of his protest. 
Again, we agree with Mill in thinking that there was almost a 
contemptible meanness in making India pay for the presents 
which the Duke of Edinburgh had given to Indian princes and 
the like during his tour, unless the presents which the Duke had 
received had been given to the Indian people. But apart from 
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those small matters^ we think that Fawcett’s action in relation 
to India, and Indian finance, was most salutary. It behoves this 
country to be especially careful in dealings with the finances of 
that cestvbi que trust; and that far more economy than was 
practised was necessary, that a better system of accounts was 
called for, is now admitted on all hands. We cannot follow 
Fawcett through all the hard work that he did on the Committee 
which sat during the three Sessions, IS71-1872-1873. Much 
light has been thrown upon Indian affairs by the minutes taken 
before that Committee, and a great deal of information was 
elicited by Fawcett’-e searching method of examination. To 
readers of the Wes™inster Keview, much of the information 
which is contained in tliis chapter of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s book 
will not be new, and therefore it is the less necessary to refer to 
it in this place."^' Still the chapter is an interesting one, although 
there are one or two errors, inaccuracies, or misprints, which 
might have been corrected. For instance, the word “ noticed^’ 
occurs twice in a line on page 367 ; the words ‘‘ and no credit is 
given upon the original outlay,'’ on page 398, should surely read, 
“ no credit is given /or the original outlay.” On page 396 he 
says, ‘^it became an invasion,^’ the antecedent to if being ‘Hhe 
English embassy.” But, on the whole, there are very few 
mistakes in these carefully written pages. 

It is impossible in the limits which we have set ourselves to 
give anything like an accurate description of the life-work of a 
man like Fawcett. Indeed it requires all Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
472 well-concreted pages to do so. In Fawcett’s political career, 
we admit errors. Even in relation to bis favourite India, we think 
be never fully understood the significance of the Afghan war, or 
the importance of checking the hostile advances of Russia. We 
think too that his jirotest against the employment of Indian 
troops in|Europe was a mistake. At that time he was supported 
in his protest by those who were his colleagues in office, when 
recourse was again had to India for troops to be employed in 
Egypt without protest from anybody. But Fawcett’s errors were 
small in comparison with those which have been committed by 
most politicians. One thing we are convinced of, that while 
he was shrewd and acute, he was honest, and that however he 


* But Fawcett was right in thinking that the public knew and cared 
very little about India or Indian atfairs, and the attention which he 
called to these matters was a distinct benefit in the formation oi public 
opinion. The abuse, which his efforts was a means of putting an end to, 
of the introduction of the Indian budget in the sweltering August days, 
when every member is panting to be away from London, is an excellent 
illustration of the way Indian affairs used to bo treated before ho became 
the Member for India.” India requires some champion in the House. 
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may have merited the name of ‘‘ the old serpent ” in his under- 
^aduate days at Cambridge, it was entirely inapplicable to him 
in his political career. He lived a good, vigorous, happy life, 
and although he died before old age had approached him, he had 
done as much as most men who have not lost their sight effect in 
much longer lives. He seems to have had few cares, sorrows or 
troubles ; his domestic life appears to have been especially happy, 
liis relations to his parents and his sister Maria, strike us as being 
exceedingly beautiful. He seems notwithstanding the position 
to which he had attained, never to have grown less of a son or a 
brother, as the years, which in most cases bring some estrange- 
ment, passed by. The same qualities, no doubt, which kept 
those relations sweet, brought him numerous friends not only 
amongst men of like position and culture, but amongst all with 
whom he was brought into any contact. There are some letters, 
good to read, in the last chapter, from working-men, which are 
excellent tributes to Fawcett’s heart. He lived a good life, and 
has had a good Life written of him. 

We have not spoken of Fawcett’s official work except when 
alluding to the reforms which he introduced in relation to postal 
communication and to the Department generally. These, as we 
have seen, may be regarded by some as departures in a right, by 
others as departures in a wrong, direction. But no one *who 
knew Fawcett, and who knew the work he did, could entertain 
any other opinion than that he made a most excellent official. 
The fact that he entered the service of Government so late in 
life, was a positive advantage. Many men become connected 
with a service or a Department so early in life that their mental 
growth is a development only in relation to the red tape in 
which they are swaddled. To these men, officialism’^ is 
second nature. But Fawcett always regarded that “ officialism 
as a fetish,” and denounced the “ evil spirit engendered by the 
tacit assumption that the nation exists to maintain the office.’' 
Into all the duties he had to perform he brought what is better 
than ‘Treasury minute,” or rule, or precedent — a warm heart, 
a careful conscience, and a good head. He spared no pains in 
arriving at the truth ; he always looked upon his subordinates 
as human beings ; and any laxity of discipline which, as some 
stricter officials thought his conduct gave colour for, was an in- 
dication of a vice which leaned so decidedly to virtue^s side, 
that we gladly forgive him. Fawcett had a great capacity 
for work ; and we believe that, had he been spared, he would 
in all "probability have distinguished himself more as the ad- 
ministrator of a Department than as a practical statesman in the 
long run. 

We are almost sorry to quit Fawcett as the subject of our 
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thoughts. Even in the memory of him there is something 
genial and bracing, which rewards us while we think of him. 
His death was a distinct loss to the public life of England. What 
could be done to compensate for that loss by a good Life of him, 
has, as we have said, been done by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and the 
good repute of his actions is here preserved for us, and for those 
who are to come after us, not only as a pleasant but as a whole- 
some lesson. 




Art. VI. — The Greville Memoirs. Part II. 

A Journal of tip lleUjn of Queen Vldorla fmni 1837 to ISoZ, 
By the late Charles C. E. Greville, Esq., Clerk of the 
Council. In Three Volumes. Loudon : Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1885. 

T he second portion of “ The Greville Memoirs ’’ surpasses in 
value the first, but wo doubt if it will be found so generally 
interesting. Mr. Greville himself accurately described this 
portion to a friend. You will find,"^ he wrote, the greater part 
political, not often narrative, mostly allusions and comments on 
passing events, the details of which were not notorious and 
accessible ; some miscellanea of a different description, personal, 
social, official ; you will find public characters freely, perhaps 
flippantly, dealt with ; in some cases you will be surprised to see 
my opinions of certain men, some of whom, in many respects, I 
may perhaps think differently of now.’^ * 

Referring to Gibbon’s description of certain Pagan philo- 
sophers, that the'r lives were spent in the pursuit of truth and 
the practice of virtue,’' Mr. Greville admits that he could not 
boast of having passed his life in the practice of virtue, but ho 
claims for himself that he had always pursued truth — and made 
efforts to get at it, and that in his “ Memoirs he has cn- 
deavoured to sum up conflicting statements of facts with a sort 
of judicial impartiality." The political part of these volumes so 
far outweighs the personal ajnd social, that the general public, 
we suspect, will find them rather heavy reading, but the student 
of political history and future historians of the reign of Victoria 
will find them an inestimable treasure. 


* Preface, p. xiii. 
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We have seen the part which Mr. Greville took to secure the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832* called most unjustly officious 
and fussy— evidently it made a very different impression on 
those who took part, and who knew the part he took, in the 
transactions of that time. There are proofs in, these volumes 
that he was a confidential adviser of several of the Ministers 
during the period over which these volumes extend, and without 
assenting to the exaggerated estimate formed of him by Sir Henry 
Taylor, that he was fitter to be Prime Minister than several of 
the men who lield tliat office during his life, we are convinced by 
these volumes that he wan a man of more than common political 
sagacity. As in the former portion of the ‘‘ Memoirs/' so in these, 
the lamentation Video ineliora probo que deteriora sequor 
pervades these volumes. For instance, he records a dinner at 
Chief J-u^tice Wilde s : — 

A great party, alinosjt all lawyers 1 sat next to Alderson. 

and found Idin a very agreeable man, senior wrangler, senior 
medallist, a judge (and really a lawyei), a wit, a life all of law and 
letters, such as 1 might have led if I had chosen the good path. I 
always think of this, when I meet such men, who have scorned delight*-’, 
and lived laborious days, and now enjoy the benefit tluTeof. 

In the same strain the entry continues, revealing a fact as to 
Lord Campbcirs literary ambition of which we e ignorant • — 

Campbell is anxious to write again, and talked to me of wriiO'g 
the history of the lieform Bill. I told him I could gn< \aJuat>le 
materials, but tliat it is not yet time, lie Avaiits me to write memoirs 
of the last twenty ycars,^ and was j^leasod to say no ma\' couhi 
so well do it. Tins is not true, hut 1 have ^ome qualilications from 
personal acquaintance with tlie actors, and knowledge of the events oi 
that period, and 1 might liave had, and ought to have had more, hut 
iny habits and pursuits have prevented me, and only left me meie 
snatches of such real kiio^N ledge as could be turned to account J 

Those who read the first part of those Memoirs " will 
remember that Mr. Greville means by “his pursuits ' racing, 
which, throughout liis life, was his absorbing pursuit. Tn the 
second, as in the first, part, interesting narratives of political 
events are broken otf, and when the Journal is resumed the 
break is accounted for by the fact that ho had been (uigaged in 
his all-engrossing occuyiation, and there is generally added a 
complaint of his own folly in so doing. It is impossible to give 
a connected abstract or summary of these volumes, and we shall 


* “ Memoirs,” first scric*^, vol. ii. passim. 
t The date of this entry is Feb. 18, 1848. 


i Vol. iii. p, 125. 
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confine ourselves to noticing the characters Mr. Greville gives 
of several distinguished men, and some of the political trans- 
actions in which he was engaged. This second portion of the 
Memoirs commences at the beginning of the present reign. The 
character of William IV. is ably sketched : — 

King William IV., if he had been born in a private station, would 
have passed unobserved through life like millions of other men, 
looked upon as possessing a good-natured and affectionate disposition, 

but without either elevation of mind or brightness of intellect 

His moral and intellectual qualities, however insignificant in them- 
selves, became from their unavoidable influence an object of groat 
interest and importance, and in the early part of his reign he acquired 
no small share of itopularity. People liked a king whose habits 
presented such a striking contrast to tliose of Ins predecessor. Ills 
attention to liusiness, his frank and good-liumoured familiarity, and 
his general lios])itality, were advaiitiigcously compared with the 
luxurious and selfish indolence and habits of seclusion in the society 
of dull and grasping frivourites whicli clia/aclerizecl the former reign, 
lie seemed to be more occupied with tli(‘ pleasing novelty of Ins 
situation, jiroviding for his childien, and actively discharging the 
dutie^ of his liigli functions, tlian in gi\ing effect to any political 
opinions, and he took a correct vicAv of his constitutional oliliua- 
tioiL . .... But althoncrh King William was sometimes weak, 
sometimes obstinate and miserably deficient, be was manly, sincer<\ 
honest, and straightibrward. Th(‘ most j)aiurLil moment oi* his Jile, 
and the greatest huinilialioii to wlii^fli a king evei submitted, mir-t 
have ! ecu wlieii lie a,cain rt coived the AVhig Ministers in 1855 ; but it 
is lo the credit of Lord Melbourne, as well as of the king, that their 
BubriHjuent ])ersona] intc'rcoiir^c was not disagreeable to either, and 
greatly to tlie kiiig’^ lionour that he has never been accused or 
suspected of any imderliancl or indirect proceeding for tlie purpose oi* 
emancipating linii^elffrom a thraldom so galling. Of political dexterity 
? 7 h 1 artilice he wa" altoaetlid’ inc.apable, and altliuugh if he had been 
lal'JC, able and artful, lu* miglu liavc caused more perplexity to his 
Whig (TOV(‘rnment and liave play( d a better party game, it is perlinj)s 
fortunate lor the country, and ceidainly bajipy for his owii"^ 
reputaUoii, that his virtue's j)re(1omin.’iTc(l over his talents. The most 
remarkable foible of the late king was his passion for s])eeohiiying.t 
He liad consideralde facility in expressing hinibelf, but Avhat he said 
was g(m< rally useless or impia»per. He never received the homage of 
a Bishop without giving him a lecture, and the custom he introduced 
of giving toasts and making sjK*eclies at all his dinners was more 


* As to the relations of tlic King find the AVbig Ministry, see Titzgcralil’s 
'‘Life of 'William IV.,’’ vol. ii. p. rf sf^q. 

t Various specimens of King WilliaiiiS eloquence arc given in the first part 
of the “ Memoirs,” vols. ii. and iii. 
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suitable to a tavern than a palace. He was totally deficient in 
dignity or refinement, and neither his elevation to the throne nor his 
association with persons of the most distinguished manners, could 
give him any tincture of the one or the other. Though a good- 
natured and amiable man, he was passionate and hasty, and thus he 
was led into those bickerings and quarrels with the Ducliess of Kent, 
and with his own children, which were a source of perpetual discom- 
fort or disgrace to him, and all of which might have been avoided by 
a more consistent course of firmness and temper on his part. His 
sons generally behaved to him with great insolence and ingratitude, 
except Adolphus.* 

Mr. Oreville relates this curious story as to the relations 
between the Queen and her mother : — 

Madame de Lieven told me yesterday that she had an audience of 
the Queen, who was very civil and gracious, but timid and embarrassed, 
and talked of nothing but commonplaces. Her Majesty liad probably 
been told that the Princess was intrigante and was afraid of committing 
herself. She had afterwards an interview with the Duches^ of Kent, 
who (she told me) it was plain to see is overwhelmed with vexation 
and disappointment. Her daughter behaves to her with kindness and 
attention, but has rendered lierself quite independent of the Duchess, 
who painfully feeis her own insignificance. The almost contemptuous 
way ill which Conroyf has been dismissed must be a hitter mortification 
to her. The Duchess said to IMadame de Lieven, “qu’il n’y avait 
plus avenir pour ello qu^elle nctait plus ricn,” that for eighteen years 
this child had been the sole object of her life, of all her tlioughts and 
hopes, and now she was taken from her, and there was an end of all 
for which she had lived heretofore. Madame de Lieven told her tliat 
she ought to be the happiest of human beings, to see the elevation of 
this child, her prodigious success, and the praise and admiration of 
which she was universally the object — that it was a triumph and a 
glory which ought to be sufficient for her ; to which she only sliook 
her head with a melancholy smile, and gave her to understand that all 
this would not do, and that the accomplishment of her wishes had only 
made her to the last degree unhappy. King William is revenged, he 
little anticipated how or by what instrumentality, and if his ghost is a 
vindictive shade it may rejoice in the sight of this bitter disappoint- 
ment of his enemy. In the midst of all her propriety of manner and 
conduct, the young Queen begins to exhibit slight signs of a peremptory 
disposition, and it is impossible not to suspect that, as she* gains 
confidence and as her character begins to develop, she will evince a 
strong will of her own. In all trifling matters connected with her 


* Yol. i. pp. 3, 4, 5. The late Lord Adolphus ritzclarence is here 
referred to. 

f Sir John Conroy long held a high place in tlie Duchess of Kent’s house- 
hold, and was her confidential friend and adviser. 
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Court and her palace, she already enacts the part of Queen and 
.mistress as if it had long been familiar to her.* 

Mr. Greville proved a true prophet as to the Queen's character 
and conduct. In another passage he says of the Queen : “ Strange 
as it is, there is good reason to believe that she tliinks she has 
been ill-used by both the Uuchess of Kent and Sir John 
Conroy for some years;" to which the editor of the Memoirs 
adds this note : “ The Queen, in a letter to her uncle 
King Leopold, speaks significantly of what slie terms ^ mv sad 
childhood.’ "t 

Mr. Greville relates many curious anecdotes of Brougham. It 
should be borne in mind that at the time this entry in the 
Journal was made (1S?»7), Brougham was alternately flirting 
with the Radicals and the Tories : — 

Le MarchautjJ who was Brougham’s secretary fur four years and 
knows him well, told me that no man was a greater aristocrat in his 
heart than I^ruiigham, from conviction attached to aristocracy, from 
taste desirous of being oik* of its members, lie said tliat Dugald 
Stewart when talking of his pujiils, had said iliougli he envied most 
the understanding (d‘ Homer (whom he loved witli peculiar affection), 
lie considi'T’ed Jirongliam the ablest man lie had ever known, hut that 
^*vcn tlieii (forty years ago) he considered his to bo a mind tliat was 
continually oscillating on the verge of insanity. Le Marchant said 
that ljrouj.diam’s powers of application exceeded what he had believed 
])0.ssible of any Jiuman lieing. He had known him work incessantly 
from nine in tlio inorning till one at night, and at the end be as frosli 
ajipareiitly as wdieri he began. He could turn from one subject to 
another with sur]>rising facility and promptitude, in the same day 
travelling througli the details of a Chancery cause, writing a philoso- 
lihical or mathematical treatise, correcting articles for the “Library 
of Useful Knowledge,” and prejiaring a great speech for the House of 
Lords. Wlieii one thinks of the greatness of Iiis genius, and the depth 
ol* Ilia fall, from the loftiest summit of influence, power and fume, to 
the lowest abyss of jiolitical degradation, in spite of the faults and 
follies of his character and conduct, one cannot help feeling regret 
and compassion at the sight of such a noble wreck and of so much 
glory obscured.§ 

Again : — 

Feb. 20, 1838. — We have had Brougham every day at the 
Council Office more busy writing a review of Lady Charlotte Bury’s 


* Vol. i. pp. 15, If). As to the relations of William lY. and the Duchess 
of Kent, see “ Greville Memoirs (Part I.j, vol. iii., and Fitzgerald’s “ Life of 
William lY.,” vol. ii. 

t Yol. i. p. 21 and note. The letter will be found in Martin’s “Life of the 
Prince Consort.” 

1 Sir Denis Le Marchant. § Yol. i. pp. 33, 31. 

[Vol. eXX Y. No. CCXLIX.]— New Series. Vol., LXIX. No. I G 
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book than with the matter before the Judicial Committee. Tie writes 
this with inconceivable rapidity, seldom corrects and never reads over 
what he has written, but packs it up and despatches it rough from 
his pen to Maevey Napier,* * * § lie is in exuberant spirits, and full of 
talk, and certainly marvellously agreeable. Ilis talk (for conversation 
is not the word for it) is totally unlike that of any one else 1 ever 
heard. It comes forth without the slightest ellbrt, provided he is in 
spirits and disposed to talk at all. It is the spontaneous out]^ouring of 
one of the most fertile and restless of minds, eas}^, familiar, abundant 
and discursive. The qualities and peculiarities of mind which mar his 
oratorical, give zest and effect to his conversational, powers ; for tht^ 
perpetual bubbling up of fresh ideas by incapacitating him from 
condensing his speeches, often make them tediously digressive and 
long, but in society he treads the ground witli so elastic a step, he 
touches everything so lightly, and so adorns all that he touches, his 
turns and his breaks are so various, unexjiected and pungent, that he 
not only interests and amuses, but always exhilaratt‘S his audience so 
as to render Avearincss and satiety im])ossil>]c. He is now eocpietting a 
little with the Tories, and especially ])ruless(s great defereiu'e and 
profound respect for the Duke of AVellington ; his sole object iu 
politics, for the moiiieut, is to badirer, twit and torment the Minislry,f 
and in this he cannot contain himself Avithiii the lM)uuds of eommou 
civility, as lie exemplified the other nigJit Avhen lie talked of Jiord 
John this, and Mr. ISpriiig that, wliich, however eontomplnous, was 
too undig-jiiiied to be clTectivc. - lie calls iliis “ The Thompson Govern- 
ment ’’ from its /(ast considerable member.^ 

With regard to the relations between Erougliam and the 
Duke of Wellington, a curious story, eminently cliaracteiistic of 
the Duke, is related in “The Life of Dishoj) Wilborfoiee.'’ 

Brougham, said Lord Aberdeen to the Bishop, “ won on the 
Duke by flattering him. 1 believe 1 was accessary to the 
beginning of it. The JXike hated him. But 1 told him tliat 
Brougham had said of his Despatches they will he read when we 
are forgotten. The Duke said with the greatest simplicity, ' By 
God, so they will ; I cannot think how the devil T came to write 
thein.''”§ Mr. Greville also writes on the subject of the Duke's 
Despatches: “I was amused at the simplicity with wliich he 
talked of the great interest of these Despatches, just as he might 
liave done if they had been the work of any other man ; said he 
had read them himself with considerable astonisliment and 


* Then editor of the VAlnbnrgh Remrw. This Review was the origin and 
foundation of Brougham’s “ Sketches of Statesmen ” 

t Lord Melbourne’s second Ministry was now in office. 

X Vol. i. pp. 6G-68. Mr. Poulett Thompson, afterwards Lord Sydenham, 
is here referred to. Mr. Greville at one time very much underrated him, but 
afterwards corrected his judgment. Fide vol. ii. p. 117. 

§ “Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” vol. ii. p. 112. 
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interest, and that everybody might see there was not a word in 
them which was not strictly and literally true.”* 

To return to Brougham. In August, 1839, Brougham made 
a violent attack on the Irish policy of the Melbourne Ministry 
in a speech which the Duko of Wellington said was ‘‘the finest 
he had ever heard in Parliament.” Of his proceedings the next 
day Mr. Greville informs us : — 

This curious and versatile creature is in tlio hinjhcst spirits, and 
nnds in tlic admiration Avhicli his eloquence, and the delight wliich his 
mischievousness excite on the Tory benches and in Tory society, a 
compensation for old rnortiiications and (lisaj)[)ointmonts. After 
acting Jupiter one day in the IIoii^c of Lords, lie is ready to act 
Sca])jn anywliorc else* the next; and the day after tliis great display,! 
he wont to dine at Grceint^icli witli tin* Duehoss of CaiiibridL’'e and a 
Great ]>arty, Avhere be danced Avilh Jjady Jersey, Avliile Lyndhurst 
ca])ercd aKo Avitli tlie DowaGer Lady Co\v])er. After dinner they 
di.ink, among other toasts. Lady JiTsey’s healtli, and Avhen she said 
she eould not return thanks, J»r(.)Ugham nnd('rtook to do it for her. 
lie said that “ slic was very sorry to return thanks in sucli a dress, 
1)111 unforl iinalely slie had (piarrelled in the morning with her maid, 
Avho Avas a A^ery eross, crabbed ])ors()n, and eoiis(M|iieiit ly liad not [)eon 
abh* to jnit on the allin* sin' would have wislied, and in the dilliculty 
she liad recourse to liei* old friend Lord Jh’oiighaiii, avIio had kindly 
lent her his best Avig and the coat Avhieh ho Avore on State occasions. 

I Aftc'r nior(' nenseiise of tins Ivind, that] sIk' Avas very sorry sin' could 
not say any iiioiv', but that in tlii' ])e(*uliar situation she then Avas in, 
sh(‘ could not venture to remain any longer on her legs.J 

As Lord Brougliani gnnv older, be, in Mr. Grevilles judg- 
nit'id, (h'teriorated in (‘very way. Referring to Jh’ougbain's 
wt'll-kiiowu iiitngue 1u get liimsell’inadc President of the Judicial 
Cunniiittee of the Privy Council with a salary, Afr. Greville 
writes : — 

jMarch If), 181 I. — Brougham has been outdoing himself about his 
Bill § Jlc begins by naming a Committee very numerous, l)nt con- 
taining hardly any of the Wiin^s, or of those Avho would be likely to 
f)]ip(xse him, none, at least, that he ccmld ])ORsibly hel]) naming. On 
Monday an article appeared in the Mormtu/ Chronicle^ very bitter and 
smart, and Avritteii by Clarendon, Avhicli stung him to the (|uick. lie 
got up the next day in the House' of Lords, and alluding to his having 
l)ecn accused of bringing in tins Bill with personal views, rejected the 
accusation Avith velunnent indignation and in the most extravagant 
language, “amidst loud laughter,” as the report said, “in Avhich the Lord 


* Vol. i. p. 38. 

t His speech on the Irish Question. J Vol. i. p. 229. 

§ The Bill providing for tlie appointment of a President df the Judicial 
Committee. 
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ville talked of the elder Pitt, whom he did not admire, but had never 
heard him except as Lord Chatham. Eigby was a very agreeable 
speaker, in style not unlike Tierney.* 

Mr. Grenville had been, while in Parliament, a follower of 
Fox, but 

he never could endure the Eeform Bill or forgive its authors. He 
never would set his loot in Holland House alter that measure, and 
he estranged himself from all his old political friends, even those with 
whom he had been tlie most intimate, not indeed absolutely quarrelling 
with them, but desisting from all intimacy 

It is dillicult to say what the exact colour of his political opinions 
were. He used to be a Whig, but he was, at all events latterly, a mode- 
rate anti-reforming Whig, with a horror of organic changes, and not 
fond of any changt's, disliking free-trade and disliking Cobdeii more ; 
favourable to Catholic Emancipation and the estiiblishrncnt of a 
Catholic Church, but abhorring O’Connell, who was his //o/'/r, and 
in his e 3 ’es the incarnation of all evil and mischief. 

Mr. Oreville gives a full and interesting bketcli of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s life and cliai acter,! of which this is tlie conclusion : — 

A happier life and an easier death it would be dillicult to discover ; 
his life was extended to nearly a cmitury without any intermission of 
bodily health, «any decay of mental iaculties, and, what is more extra- 
ordinary and more valuable, witliout any deaclncss or coldness of 
human allections. He was bles^ed avilIi allluencp, witli the love of 
rational and elevating ])ursuits, and am})Ie leisure and po\\er to enjoy 
them. IJe Avas a j)ljil()^o]dier, a gentleman, and a Christian, and he 
lived in constant social intercourse Avith the relations to Avhom he Avas 
attached or the friends of his predilection, to all of Avhom he Avas an 
object of the dcejjest respect ami allcctiun. A lil’o so tranquil and 
prosperous Avas lerniinatod by a death not Jess easy and serene ; his 
indisposition was not such as to interfere with Ins usual habits ; he 
rose at his accustomed hour and dressed himself to the last, even on 
the day of his death. JFe liaJ always a book, latterly the Prayer-Book, 
before him, and his mind Avas undisturbed and unclouded. He dinod 
and Avent to sleep in his chair, and from that slee]> he never woke.J 

Mr. Grevillc did not look on O’Connell in the same light 
as his friend Mr. Grenville. On O’Ccnnell’s death in 1847, 
Mr. Greville wiites of him : — 

History Avill speak of him as one of the most remarkable men who 
ever existed. He will fill a great space in its pages. His jiosition 
was unique ; there never was before, there will never be again, any- 

♦ Vol. jj. pp. 115, 110. 

f There is an interesting, though short, memoir of Mr. Grenville in Sir 
D. Lc Marcliaut’s “Memoir of Viscount Althorp, Earl Spencer,” pp. 25, 
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thing at all resembling it. To rise from the humblest situation to the 
height of empire, like Napoleon, is no uncommon destiny ; there 
have been innumerable successful adventurers and usurpers ; but 
there never was a man who, without altering his social position in the 
slightest degree, without obtaining any office or situation whatever, 
raised himself to a height of political power which gave him an enor- 
mous capacity for good or evil, and made him the most important and 
conspicuous man of his time and country. It would not be a very easy 
matter to do him perfect justice. A careful examination of his 
career, and an accurate knowledge of his character, would be neces- 
sary for the purpose. It is impossible to question the greatness of 
his abilities or the sincerity of his patriotism. II is dependence on his 
country’s bounty, in the rent that was levied for so many years, was 
alike honourable to the contributors and the recipient ; it was an 
income nobly given and nobly earned. Up to the conquest of 
Catholic Uinancipation his was certainly a great and glorious career. 
AVhat lie might liavc done, and what lie ought to liavo done, after 
that it is not easy to say, l)ut undoubtedly he did more mischief than 
good, and exhibited anything but a wise, generous and patriotic 
spirit. In Peel’s adniiiiistratioii he did nothing but mischief, and it is 
difficult to comprehend with wliat object and with what hope he 
threw Ireland into coni’usion, and got up that Kepeal agitation the 
folly and iinprae.ticability of which nobody must have known so well 
/IS hiinself.’'' 

AVe have lived to see the Repeal agitation conducted with 
luiicli more earnestness ami determination than was ever shown 
in it by O’Connell, and by a man who has far greater power 
over Ills countryinea tlian had O’Connell when his power was at 
its height. 

No statesman of this reign is more frequently men- 
tioned ill these volumes than Lord Russell, Mr. Greville's 
opinion of whom from time to time greatly varied. In 1837 he 
wrote of him: — ‘‘ He is a marvellous little man, always equal 
to the occasion, afraid of nobody, fixed in his principles, clear in 
his ideas, collected in his manner, and bold and straightforward 
ill his disposition. He invariably speaks well when a good 
speech is required of him, and this upon every important ques- 
tion, for he gets no assistance from any of his colleagues, except 
now and then from Ho\vick.’"t 

In 1830 Lord Russell was opposed to the Radical section 
of the Liberal party. They advocated a further extension of 
the suffrage and the ballot. Lord Russell contended for ‘‘ the 
finality of the Reform BilV" and by so doing gained the nick- 
name, by which he was long known, of Finality Jack.” Mr. 
Greville writes of him at this time : — 

# Yol. iii. p. 85. 

t Yol. i. p. 34. By llowick is meant the present Earl Grey. 
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1839, April 21st. — Some of the Cabinet, more of the subordinates 
and hangers on, and many of what are called the old Whigs, are 
earnestly pressing that concessions should be made, and they are very 
angry and very sorrowful because John Russell is inflexible on this 
point. He has to sustain the assaults, not only of the violent of his 
party, and of Ellice* and the out-of-door advisers, monitors, and 
critics, but of his own father, who, after announcing that he had given 
up politics and quitted the stage, has been dragged forward and 
induced to try his parental rhetoric upon the conservative immobility 
of his son. To the letter which the Duke wrote him, Lord John 
merely replied that “he would shortly see his opinions in print,” and to 
Ellice’s warm renionstrances and entreaties, lie only drily said, “ I have 
made up my mind.” Ilis nephew, + Lord Russell, who, from some 
extraordinary crotchet, has thought fit to embrace republican opinions, 
is an ultra-movement man, but restrained in the manifestation of his 
opinions from personal deference to his father and uncle, with whom 
he lives on excellent terms, said the other day to Lord Tavistock, 
“ Lord John has undertaken a great task ; he is endeavouring to arrest 
the progress of the movement, and if he succeeds he will be a very 
great man. lie may succeed, and if he does it will be a great 
achievement.” This Lord Tavistock told Lord John, who replied 
that “he was convinced of the danger which threatened the country 
from the movement, and of the necessity of opposing its progress ; that 
he considered this duty paramount to all other considerations, llf' 
did not desire the dissolution of the Government to which he 
belonged; on the contrary, he vushed to remain in oilice, but never- 
theless he considered the promotion of party objects and the retention 
of oflice subordinate to the higher and more imjieralive duty of 
opposing principles fraught witli danger to the State, and to that end 
he would devote his best energies.’*! 

Lord Russell did not succeed in tbe great achievement of 
stopping the movement, though he may have succeeded in 
delaying it. He himself set the movement going again. Ho 
abandoned the finality of the Reform Bill, and in 1852 re- 
opened the question of the franchise. To the day of his death 
he remained firmly opposed to the ballot, though shortly after the 
date of Mr. Greville’s entry, for the sake of inducing Macaulay 
to enter the Cabinet, he concurred in making the ballot an open 
question. Here is a testimony to Lord Russell^s merits not only 
as leader of his party, but as a Minister : — 

At the end of the Session of 1840, Sir Robert Inglis said to one of 
the Government people, “ Well, you have managed to get through the 


* ThS late Right Hon. Edward Ellice, commonly called Bear Ellice. He 
was one of the whippers-in of the Whig party, 
t Afterwards the eighth Duke of Bedford. 
t Vol. i. pp. 101, 102. 
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Session very successfully ” “ Yes,” said the other, “ thanks to your 

dissensions among yourselves.” “ No,” said Sir Robert, “it is not tliat, 
hut it is the conduct of your leader, his honesty, courage, and ability, 
which has enabled you to do so.” Ley, the Clerk of the House of 
Commons and a man of great experience, said lie had never seoii the 
business so well conducted as by John Russell. Besides this, hi-^ 
reputation in his ollice is immense, where all his subordinates admit 
that colonial affairs never were so well administered. 

Sir Henry Taylor, a most competent judge, and a witness 
whose means of knowledge of the subject could not be sur- 
passed, bears like witness, in his “Autobiography,” to the efficienc}’* 
of Lord Russell’s management of the Colonial Office. 

Lord Russell’s submission to Lord Palmerston’s overbearing 
conduct and warlike policy in the Eastern imbroglio of ISdO 
produced on Mr. Greville an unfavourable impression. “ Lord 
John,” he writes, “lias disappointed me; and vvlieri I contrast 
the vigour of his original resolution with the feebleness of his 
subsequent efforts, the tameness with which he has submitted to 
be overruled and thwarted, and to endure the treachery and 
almost thy insult of hilinerstou’s newspaper tricks, 1 am bound 
to acknowledge that he is not the man 1 took him for.” 

The revelations, we observe in passing, made by these “Memoirs’' 
of the relations between Palmerston and liis colleagues during 
the time he was at the Foreign Office, from 18^‘37 to JSll, and 
again from US lb to 1851, are amongst the most interesting anrl 
surprising portions of this work. However, Lord Russell regained 
Mr. Greville’s esteem. He tells us that in August, 1811, lie 
saw a confidential letter from Lord Russell to his brother (the 
Duke of Bedford), in which, alluding to the prospect of his 
losing office in the new Parliament, he said that lie looked 
forward witli delight to his establishment at Endsleigh,* and to 
the opportunity of resuming some long-neglected studies, on 
which Mr. Greville writes : — 

I was struck with the calm philosophy and the unselfish 2)atriutism 
which his letter breatlied, and with the grateful /eelings he expressed 
at the happiness which seemed yet to be reserved for liim. It h 
pleasant to contemplate a mind so well regulated, at once so vigoroup, 
honest, and gentle, it cannot fail to be happy, because it possesses that 
salutary energy Avhich is always filling the mind with good food, those 
pure and lofty aspirations which are able to quell the petty passions 
and infirmities which assail and degrade inferior minds, and above all 
those warm affections which seek for objects around which they may 
cling, which are the best safeguard against selfishness, and diffuse 


♦ The Devonshire seat of the Dukes of Bedford. 
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throughout the moral being that vital glow which animates existence 
itself, is superior to all other pleasures, and renders all evil compara- 
tively light.* 

A year later Mr. Greville again veers round ; he then writes : 
“ I have a great liking for Lord John, but have for some time 
discovered that, with high qualities and great abilities, he is not 
a great man, or anything like it. But where are wo to look for 
great men ? Tlie generation of them has passed away.^’t This 
unfavourable opinion of Lord Russell is several times reiterated 
in these volume^. Referring to liis abortive attenqjt to form a 
Ministry in 1813, wLcii »Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet broke up through 
interna* dissension, and to what was supposed would be Lord 
Russell’s opposition to Peel’s Corn Law Repeal Bill, Mr. Greville 
writes : “ In all this affair so lar, and since bis speech the 
first night , 4 which was very good, John KuSvSell does not shine, 
but he is a very clever, ingenious, but Jlifle man, full of 
antipathies, and not, I suspect, without .something ol‘ (uivy which 
galls and provokes him and nndves him ios(‘ his lu^ad and liis 
temper altogether.'” § Lord Russell had antipathies and jire- 
jiidicbs, and was an obstinate man, hut it was a gross in- 
justice to attribute to liim any design to ()})p()se Sir l\. Peel’s 
Corn Bill. His conduct with regard to that ineasuiv completely 
fulfilled the assurance be gave the Qu(‘on, “that, although lie 
found it impossible to torm an Administration, lie .should he ready 
to do all in his power as a Member of Parliament to promote t, lie 
settlement of the question. ”i Pivery one romemliers the laleLoid 
Lytton‘’s description of Lord Russell in tin* “ New Pinion ” : — 

How formed to lead if not too proud to j>lejiRt‘, 

His fame would lire you, hut lies manners freeze; 

Like or dislike, he does not care a jot, 

He wants your vote, hut your airecLioiis not. 

Yet Jiuman hearts need sun as -well as oaks, 

80 cold a climate jdays tlie deuce w’itli votes : 

And while his doctrines ripen day by day. 

His frost-nipped party pines itself aw^ay. 

This is admirably illustrated in Mr. Greville’s account of an 
interview between himself and Lord Russell : — 

He received me with one of his coldest and most ofTensive manners, 
said notliing, and did not vouclisafe to tell me that they [the Cabinet] 
had made up their minds to do something, and that Grey was going to 

* Vol.‘'ii. p. 28. t Ihid.y. 85. 

J Of tlic besbion of 1840. \ Vol. ii. p, 301. 

II Letter from Lord liussell to the Queen, quoted in vol. ii. p. 301, editor’s 
note. 
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give notice of a Bill*'"' in a few minutes from that time. Nothing could 
be more ungracious, and I mentallj resolved never to go near him 
again to tell anything of use to him. I wrote to the Duke of Bedford 
to tell him all this, and he wrote me back word that he was not 
surprised, and tliat nobody had more to suffer from John’s manner 
than he himself; that John is very obstinate and unmanageable, and 
does not like to be found fault with or tf)id things which run counter 
to his own ideas — all of which he owned was very unfortunate and a 
grievous fault in his character.f 

From our own experience we can bear testimony to the truth of 
Mr. Grevillo’s description of what Lord Russell’s manner at an 
interview could be. 

After 011(3 more anecdote of Lord Russell from himself, and 
curiously illustrative of lii^ lui^xcr al/er way of doing business, 
we must turn to another subject. Referring to the c(‘lebraJo(l 
<les|);Uf*h in lefereuee to the marriage of the Queen of Spain, in 
wdiieh Lord Paliuerston luimc'd the Coburg Prince as one of the 
candidate'^ for Iku' hand, Mr. Gieville tells us — 

AIum' 'idmitluij it WHS very injudicious, Ijord John snid : I re- 
71 ) 1 *’ :o'‘j Tio d('-j»:acli >\as breughl to me on a Sunday morning just as 
I was goiii'j cliurcli. 1 read it ovci in aluirry ; it did not strike iiio 
al ^ an mom -nt ili.il there was anything objectionable in it, and sent it 
haeb. li’ I liad not gone lo eluucb, and bad p.iid more attention to it, 
u wniil m>t b.ae gon(\” andiioon tl.H (b'spateb [sindi is Mr. Greville’s 
ccnmiKiil]. tliu- eai’eleh^l^ lead ami i)ermitt(‘d to go, binged the quarrel 
WJt'' i'l iiiec' and Spam, t be .Moitt])eii''i( r ni irnai!-', and not impossibly, 
cb )UgJi indirectly, tiu' I'b-encb lievulutiou itself.;: 

Jhvaders of tlio fir^t jiart of (Ireville’s ''Memoirs ” will remember 
high opinion lie tbeie exprec^')cd of Sir Itobert IVel. We find 
a like vacillating or varying of Mr. (Jreville’s opinion of Sir 
itobeit as lie shows in tlie case of Loid Ptussell. At the time of 
the formation of Peel’s Administration in JbtJ, ]\lr. Greville be- 
came, lo use his own words, " strangely enough established as the 
medium of communication between the present and the past 
Prime Miiiisteis, and have got the ollice ut smoothing away the 
asp>criLics of royal and official inlei course. If lean do any good 
and prevent soime evil, above all destroys the effects of falsehood 
and malignity, and assist in making trutli prevail, I sliall be 
tiatisfied.'” Idie intercourse be had at this time with Peel led 
him to form his estimate of his character. 

I thought to myself, “ You arc a very clever man ; you are not a bad 
man ; but you arc not great.” lie may become as great a IMinister as 


* The Coercion Bill for Ireland of 1848. 
t Yol. iii. p. 164. J Vol. iii. pp. 298, 299. 
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abilities can make any man, but, to achieve real greatness, elevation of 
mind must be intermingled with intellectual capacity, and this 1 doubt 
his having. There is something which will confine his genius to the 
earth instead of letting it soar on high. I dare say he can be just, 
liberal, generous, and wise, but he has been so long habituated 
to expedients, to partial dissimulation, to indirect courses, and has 
such a limited knowledge of the world and human nature, and so little 
disposition or desire for reciprocal confidence with other men, that 
I doubt his mind ever expanding into a true liberality and generosity 
of feeling. However, he has never been before in possession of real 
and great power ; his course has been impeded and embarrassed by 
all sorts of obstructions and dilliculties. It remains to be seen how 
he will act in his new capacity, and whether he will assert Lis in- 
dependence to its full extent ; and, above all, whetlu r he will elevate 
his moral being to the height of his great argument.” * 

Elsewhere Mr. Greville says of Peel : “ It is difScnlt to feel 
entire confidence in a naan who is not really high-minded.^^ t Mr. 
Greville more than once repeats liis observation that Peel was 
deficient in knowledge of men, and the same opinion of liim was 
held by Lord Beaconsfield.t “The Queen, Mr. Greville tells us, 
“ complained that Peel was so shy that it made her shy, which 
rendered their intercourse difficult and embarras>ing.^’§ Peel, 
even in his own family, is described by Bishop AVilberforce 
as being “ resenrd cmd the air of a man conscious of great 
powers and slight awkwardness.”|l On Peel’s death, Mr. (.Jreville 
wrote an elaborate review of liis career, H from which we have 
space for only a few extracts : — 

“ I am not capable of descrihiDg Peel with any certainty of doing 
justice to his cliaracter and delineating it correctly, hut, as there 
are several notices of him not very favourable in preceding pjiges, at 
such a moment it becomes a duty to ^]ualify what may have l)ceii mis- 
represented or exaggerated on the information of others, by expressing 
my own doubts as to the perfect accuracy of the statements that were 
formerly made to me. The Duke of Wellington pronounced in 
the House of Lords a few nights ago a panegyric on his love of truth,** 


* Vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. t iii. p. 94. 

J “Life of Lord George Bentinck.” § Vol. li. p. 43. 

11 “Life of Bishop Wilberforcc," vol. i. p. 514. 

Vol. iii. pp. 348-GO. 

** “ In the whole course of my communication with him 1 never knew an 
instance in which he did not show the strongest attachment to truth — and I 
never gaw in the whole course of my life the smallest reason for suspecting 
that he stated anything which he did not firmly believe to be the fact. My 
lords, 1 could not let this conversation come to a close without stating that 
which' 1 believe to have been the strongest characteristic feature of his 
character.” — The Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, July 4, 1850. 
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and declared that during his long connection with him he h,id never 
known him to deviate from the strictest veracity. This pniise would 
be undeserved if he had ever been guilty of any underhand, clan- 
destine, and insincere conduct in political matters, and it leads me 
to suspect that resentment and disappointment may have caused an 
unfair and unwarrantable interpretation to be put upon his motives 

and behaviour on some important occasions 

Notwithstanding his great sagacity, it may, however, be doubted 
whether his judgment was not often faulty, and whether, in the per- 
plexity of conflicting objects and incompatible purposes, he was not led 
to erroneous conclusions asto the obligations imposed upon him and the 
course it was liis duty to pursue. It is very dillicult to account satis- 
factorily for his conduct on the Catholic (piostion. I tliink that his 
course in re 3 [)ect to Iteform exhibits a deficiency in sagacity and 
foresight, and must be accounted one of tlie blemislu'S of his political 
career, lie fought the lieform bittle with extraordinary energy, and 
the skill and perseverance with which he afterwards rallied the broken 
forces and restored the fallen sj)irit3 of his ])arty were admirable. 
Tn IS.'ir), the rash and abortive attempt of William IV. io get rid of 
tlie Whigs made Peel the Minister of a hundred days. I'his was the 
jnost brilliant period of his life, and it was diirim,^ that magnificent 
campaign that he established the vast reputatiem which, while clouds 
ot suspicion and distrust, of enmity and dislike, wore all the whiU 
irathering round him, made him for nearly twenty years by far the 
most couspicuouSj important and powerful of Knglish statesmen. 

With regard to I'eel’s conduct on the Corn Law question, Mr. 
Greville wiites : — 

It is almost impossible to discover what the process was by wliicli he 
was gradually led to enibraco the whole doctrine of l^rce Trade. We 
cannot distinguish what elfect was made upon his mind by the 
reasoning and what by the organization and agitation of the Anti-Corn 
Law Lea° ue .... no man but himself could ex])lain and vindicate the 

whole course of his conduct The misfortune of l^eel all along 

was that there was no real community of sentiment between him and his 
party, except in respect to certain great principles wJiich had ceased 
to be ’in jeopardy, and which, tlierefore, required no united efforts to 
defend 

Mr. Greville ends his sketch by summing up Peel’s character. 

lie wjis a good andj in some respects, a great man j ho had a true 
English spirit, and was an ardent lover of his country, and he served 
the^public with fidelity, with zeal, and great ability. But when future 
historians sliall describe his career and sum up his character, they 
will pass a more sober and qualified judgment than that of his 
admiring and sorrowing contemporaries. It is impossible to forget 
that there never was a statesman who so often embraced erroneous 
opinions himself, and contributed so much to mislead the opinions of 
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others. The energy and skill with which he endeavoured to make 
the worse appear the better cause were productive of enormous mis- 
chiefs, and if on several occasions his patriotism and his ability were 
equally conspicuous, and he rendered important public service, his 
efforts were in great measure directed to repair the evils and dangers 
which he had been himself principally instrumental in creating.* 

"When Lord Beaconsfield was writing liis “ Life of Lord George 
Bentinck,” he told Mr. Greville that his book was to contain a 
character of Peel which had never been described. I asked him 
if he would like to see what I had written about him. ^Very 
much,’ he said, so I gave it to him.’^t When the Life came out, the 
author sent a copy to Mr. Greville, who has recorded his opinion 
of the well-known chapter on Peed. “ The character of Peel iu 
this hook is curious, but 1 do not think it is unfair, and it is in a be- 
coming spirit of seriousness, and even respectfully acknowledging 
bis great qualities, but freely criticizing his character and career. 
Lord George Bcntinck was Mr. Greville’s first cousin, and in 
early life they had been fast friends ; afterwards they were — to 
use Mr. Greville’s own words — "‘long and completely estranged, 
and between him and myself there existed strong feelings of 
alienation and dislike.” He reviews his relative's career and 
character § at great length, and Iris observations are evidently 
animated by the strong feelings the existence of winch he 
admits ; but the subject has lost its interest, and we pass on. 

On the death of Lord Melbourne, Mr. Greville wrote a full 
and very interesting sketch of him,l| which, but for its length, 
we would gladly here transcribe, but a few extracts must 
suffice. 

Melbourne lived surrounded by books, and nothing prevented him, 
even when Prime Minister, and with all llie calls on his time to 
which he was compelled to attend, from reading every new publication 
of interest or merit, as well as frequently revelling amongst the favourite 
authors of his early studies. His memory was extremely retentive, 
and amply stored with chosen passages of every imaginable variety, so 
that he could converse learnedly upon almost all subjects, and was 
never at any loss for copious illustrations, amusing anecdotes, and 
happy quotations. This richness of talk was rendered more piquant 
by the quaintness and oddity of his manner, and an ease and natural- 
ness proceeding, in no small degree, from habits of self-indulgence 
and freedom — a licence which was conceded to him by common con- 
sent, even by the Queen herself, who, partly from regard to him, and 
partly from being amused at his ways, permitted him to say and do what- 
ever he pleased in her presence. He was often paradoxical, and often 


» F. 360. t 'Vol. iii. p. 417. 

§ Vol. iii. pp. 222-34. 


t Ibid. p. 423. 

11 Ibid. pp. 240-51. 
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coarse, terse, epigrammatic, acute, droll, with fits of silence and 
abstraction, from which he would break out w’ith a vehemence and 
vigour which amused those who were accustomed to him, and filled 
with indescribable astonishment those who wore not. (P. 242.) 

Though Melbourne rose to be Prime Minister, he never was, 
in Mr. Greville’s opinion, really fitted for political life, still less 
to be head of a party and tlie head of a Government. From 
education and turn of mind and habit, and from the society in 
which he was bred and lived, he was a Whig, but he was a very 
moderate one, abhorring all extremes. A thorough Conservative 
at heart, he hated the Reform Bill which he was obliged to 
advocate. At a period of great importance to the public weal, 
he took a part which entitles his memory to the grateful admi- 
ration of his countrymen. 

It was [continues Mr. Greville] u])on the iiccession of the ()ucen 
that his post suddenly grow into one of immense importauco and 
interest, for ho found himself placiid in the most curious and deli- 
cate position which any statesman cvct occupied. Victoria was 
transferred at once from tlio nursery to the tlironc — ignorani, inex- 
perienced, and without one human being about her on wlio.n she 
could rely for counsel and aid. She found in her Prime Minister and 
constitutional adviser a mau of mature age, who instantly captivated 
her feelings and her fancy by his dcfcrcnti.al solicitude, and by a 
shrewd sagacious, and entertaining conversation, which were C(]uilly 
new and delightliil to her. She .at once east lierself with im])hcit 
confidence upon Melbourne ; and from the first day of her reign then- 
relations assumed a ]) 0 culiar character, and were marked by an inti- 
macy which ho never abused — on the contrary, he only availed him- 
self of his great inllucnce to impress upon her mind sound ma.xiiiis of 
constitutional government, and truths ot every deseription that it 
behoved her to learn. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
interestinn- than the situation which had thus devolved upon him, cl- 
one more°calculated to e.xcite all tho latent sensibility of his nature. 
His loyal devotion soon warmed into a parental alfoction, which she 
repaid by unbounded manifestations of confidence and regard. He set 
himself wisely, and with perfect disinterestedness, to form her mind 
and character, and to. cure tho defects and eradicate the prejudices 
from which the mistakes and defaults of her education had not left 
her entirely free. In all that Melbourne said or did, he appears to 
have been guided by a regard to justice and truth, lie never 
scrupled to tell her what none other would have dared to say ; and m 
the midst of that atmosphere of deceit and flattery which kings and 
queens are almost always destined to breathe, and by which their 
minds are so often perverted, he never scrupled to declare boldly and 
frankly his real opinions— strange as they sometimes sounded, and un- 
palatable as they often were-and to wage war with her prejudices and 
false impressions with regard to people or things whenever he saw 
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that she was led astray by them. lie acted in all things an affec- 
tionate, conscientious, and patriotic part, endeavouring to make her 
happy as a woman and popular as a Queen.* 

•Mr. Greville adds that ♦ 

Melbourne's influence and authority at Court were not diminished, 
nor his position there altered, by the Queen’s Message, But the 
Prince, though always living on very fiiendly terms with him, was 
secretly rejoiced when the political power of this great favourite was 
brought to a close, for so long as Melbourne was there, he undoubtedly 
played but an obscure and secondfiry part f 

Melbourne being removed out of the Prince’s path, he rapidly 
rose from his obscure and secondary position. Mr. Greville 
elsewhere relates, on the authority of Lords Kussell and 
Lansdowne, that four years later, in the Ministerial crisis of 
December, 1815, 

the first thing which struck them Avas the manner of their reception ; 
all is changed sirce they W'ent out of office. Formerly, the Queen 
received her Ministers alone ; with her alone tliey communicated, 
though of course Prince Albert knew everything ; but now the ,(^ueen 
and Prince were together, received Lord Lansdowne and John Kussell 
together, and both of them always said We, AVe think or wish to do 
so and so ; what had ive hotter do, &c. The Prince is become so 
identified with the Queen that they are one person, and, as he likes 
business, it is obvious that, while she has the title, he is really dis- 
charging the functions of Sovereign. He is King to all intents and 
purposes. I am not surprised at this, but certainly was not aware 
that it had taken such a definite shapo.J 

As w^as the case with most men of Mr. Greville’s age and 
time, the old Duke of Wellington was the god of his j'olitical 
idolatiy. His brother Algernon was the Duke s private secre- 
tary. Mr. Greville therefore had peculiarly good means of 
knowing about the Duke, with whom he also had a personal ac- 
quaintance. These volumes contain many interesting details of 
what Mr. Greville calls ‘‘the descending course of this great lumi- 
nary.” Of these we can afford space for only two. 

Lord Wharncliffe told me [writes Mr. Greville in 1844] that it was 
pleasant to see the extraordinary deference and attention which are 
bhowii to the Duke by his colleagues at the Cabinet. He always sits 
in the same place, and each person who has anything to say to him or 
any subject to bring forward invariably goes and sits next to him, to 


* Pp. 244, 245. t PP- 245, 240. 

+ Vbl. ii. p. 323. Conf. Lord Malmesbury’s “ Memoirs of aii Ex-Minister,” 
vol. i. p. 422. 
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•finable him to hear better * the material part of what is going forward, 
and the greatest respect is evinced to his opinion on all subjects. 
Algernon told me that this was also apparent in the correspondence of 
his colleagues, who addressed him in the most deferential manner, and 
often expressed tlllr readiness to give up propositions which did not 
meet with his concurrence. But he said that he grew more and 
more irritable, and often expressed himself, even to his colleagues, 
with an asperity which was matter of great regret to him [Algernon 
Greville], and that frequently he felt the strongest desire to alter and 
soften the tone of his letters, but that this was quite impossible ; nobody 
ever dared say anything to him, he could not, and it would be useless 
if he did, as it was notan accidental ebullition, but proceeded from the 
increased and increasing irritability of his mind. He instanced two 
cases lately, one of a letter to Sir liobert Peel, and another to Lord 
Haddington, not on very material subjects, but in which a tone of ruffled 
temper and something like pique was apparent, very unlike his old 
disposition. The only person who sees his letters is Arbuthnot,t who 
never ventures to object or to criticize them, and, if he did, Algy much 
doubts whether the Duke would take the trouble to alter what he had 
once written. However, he is a wonder, be his infirmities what they 
inay.J 

This does not exhibit the old hero in an amiable light, and his 
asperity seems to have alienated his colleagues from him, for a 
year later Mr. Greville writes : Arbuthnot told me that the 
Duke never knows anything of what is going on. They never 
tell him, and he is so deaf that in the Cabinet he does not hear. 
When they want him to know or to do something, Peel sends 
for Arbuthnot and tells it to him, well knowing he will report it 
to the Duke. Then lie sends for papers, reads what is necessary 
for his information, and, without concert or communication with 
anybody, goes down to the Plouse of Lords and speaks ; hence the 
strange things he says, and the confusion that is often made 
between the apparent opinions of the Duke and his colleagues.’'^ 
When the Duke died, Mr. Greville wrote one of his reviews 
of the Dukes character, from which we make these extracts. 

There were minute traits of character and peculiarities about the 
Duke which it was impossible for mere public writers and men 
personally unacquainted with him to seize, but the knowledge and 
appreciation of which jire necessary in order tp form a just and 
complete conception of the man. In spite of some foibles and faults, 
he was, beyond all doubt, a very great man — the only great man 
of the present time — and comparable, in point of greatness, to the 
most eminent of those who have lived before him. His greatness was 


* The Duke was by this time extremely deaf, 
f Anotlier of the Duke's secretaries. 

J Vol. ii. pp. 223, 224. § Ibid. p. 385. 
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the result of a few striking qualities, a perfect simplicity of character 
without a particle of vanity or conceit, hut with a thorough and 
strenuous ^f-reliance, a severe truthfulness, never misled by fancy or 
exaggeration, and an ever-abiding sense of di^ and obligation 
which made him the humblest of citizens and mdf obedient of sub- 
jects. The Grown never possessed a more faithful, devoted, and dis- 
interested subject. Without personal attachment to any of the 
monarchs whom he served, and fully understanding and appreciating 
their individual merits and demerits, he alike reverenced their great 
office in the persons of each of them, and would at any time have 
sacrihced his ease, his fortune, or his life to serve the Sovereign and 
the State. Passing almost his whole life in command and authority, 
and regarded with universal deference and submission, his head was 
never turned by the exalted position he occupied, and there was no 
duty, however humble, he would not have been ready to undertake at 
the bidding of his lawful superiors, whose behests he would never have 
hdbitated to obey. Notwithstanding his age and his diminished strength, 
he would most assuredly have gone anywhere, and hg.ve accepted 
any post in which his personal assistance might have been essential to 
the safety or advantage of the realm. 

A man of a very diffierent cast of mind to Mr. Greville 
formed a like opinion of the Duke. 

In his public capacity [writes Mr. Cobden] the Duke never 
seemed to ask himself, what ovght I to do ? but, what must I do ? This 
principle of subordination, which is the very essence of military 
discipline, is at the same time the weak part and blot of the system. It 
deprives us of the man and gives us a machine, and not a self-acting 
machine, but one requiring power of some description to move it. Tho 
best that can be said of it is, that when honestly adhered to, as 
in the case of the Duke, it protects us against the attempts of in- 
dividual seffishness and ambition. He would never have betrayed his 
trust so long as he could find a power to whom he was responsible. 
That was the only point upon which he could have ever lelt any 
difficulty. Had he been, like Monk, in the command of the army 
in times of political confusion, be would have gone to London to 
discover the political heir to his duty,” whether it was the son of the 
Protector or the remains of the Pump Parliament ; but he never would 
have dreamed of selling himself to a pretender, even had he been the 
son of a king.* ^ 

Mr. Greville continues : — 

The Duke was a good-natured, but not an amiable man ; he had 
no tenderness in his disposition, and never evinced much affection for 
any of his relations. His nature was hard, and he does not appear to 
havQ, had any real affection for anybody, man or woman, during 
the latter years of his life, since the death of Mrs. Arbuthnot, to 
whom he probably was attached, and in whom he certainly confided. 


* Cobden, “Political Writings,” p. 161. 
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Domestic enjoyment he never possessed, and, as his wife was intolerable 
to him, though he always kept on decent terms with her, at least osten- 
sibly^ he sought the pleasure of women’s society in a variety of 
capricious liaisofj^ from which his age took off all scandal ; these he 
took up or laid ISide and changed as fancy and inclination prompted 
him. His intimate friends and adherents used to smile at these senile 
engouements^ but sometimes had to regret the ridicule to which they 
would have exposed him if a general reverence and regard had not 
made him a privileged person, and permitted him to do what no other 
man could have done with impunity. In his younger days he was 
extremely addicted to gallantry, and had great success with women, of 
whom one in Spain gained great influence over him, and his passion for 
whom very nearly involved him in serious difficulties. His other ladies 
did little more ■ than amuse his idle hours and subserve his social 
habits, and with most of them his liaisons were certainly very innocent. 
He had been very fond of Grassini, and the successful lover of some 
women of fashion, whose weaknesses have never been known, though 
perhaps suspected. These habits of female intimacy and gossip led him 
to take a great interest in a thousand* petty affairs, in which he 
delighted to be mixed up and consulted. He was always ready to enter 
into any personal matters, intrigues, or quarrels, political or social 
difiiculties, and to give his advice, which generally (though not 
invariably) was very sound and good ; but latterly he became morose 
and inaccessible, and cursed and swore at the people who sought 
to approach him, even on the most serious and necessary occasions. 

The late Earl of Derby did not stand high in Mr. GreviUe s 
estimation, as is shown by this entry in his journal : — 

April 10. — At Newmarket on Sunday, and returned yesterday. It 
was worth while to be there to see Stanley. A few weeks ago he was 
on the point of being Prime Minister, which only depended on 
himself. Then he stood up in the House of Lords and delivered an 
oration full of gravity and dignity, such as became the man who had 
just undertaken to form an Administration. A few days ago he was 
feasted in Merchant TaUors’ Hall, amidst a vast assembly of lords and 
commoners, who all acknowledged him as their chief. He waq com- 
plimented amidst thunders of applause upon his great and statesmanlike 
qualities, and he again delivered an oration, serious as befitted the lofty 
capacity in which he there appeared. If any of his vociferous 
disciples and admirers, if some grave member of either House 
of Parliament, or any distinguished foreigner who knew nothing 
of Lord Stanley but what he saw, heard, or read of him, copld have 
suddenly found themselves in the betting-room at Newmarket on 
Tuesday evening and seen Stanley there, I think they would have been 
in a pretty state of astonishment. There he was in the midst of 
a crowd of blacklegs, betting men, and loose charactefs of every 
description, in uproarious spirits, chaffing, rowing, and shouting with 
laughter and joking. His amusement was to lay Lord Glasgow a 
wager that he did not sneeze in a given time, for which purpose he took 
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pinch after pinch of snuff, while Stanley jeered him and quizzed him 
with such noise that he drew the whole mob around him to partake of 
the coarse merriment he excited. It really was a sight and a wonder 
to see any man playing such different parts, and 1 don’t suppose there 
is any other man who would act so naturally, and obey all his im- 
pulses in such a way, utterly regardless of appearances, and not caring 
what anybody might think of the Minister and the statesman so long as 
he could have his fun. 

The following account of Macaulay at Bowood is amusing t— 

Macaulay has been always talking. Never, certainly, was anything 
heard like him. It is inexhaustible, always amusing and instructive, 
about everybody and everything. I had at one time a notion of trying 
to remember and record some of the conversation that had been going 
on, and some of the anecdotes that have been told, but I find it is in 
vain to attempt it. Tlie drollest thing is to see the effect upon 
Rogers,* who is nearly extinguished, and can neither make himself 
heard nor find an interval to get in a word. He is exceedingly pro- 
voked, though he can’t help admiring, and he will revive to-morrow 
when Macaulay goes. It certainly must be rather oppressive after a 
certain time, and would be intolerable if it was not altogether free 
from conceit, vanity and arrogance, unassuming, and the real genuiue 
gushing out of overllowing stores of knowledge treasured up in his 
mind. We walked together for a long time the day before yesterday, 
when he talked of the History he is writing. 1 asked him if h^ was 
still collecting materials, or had begun to write. He said he was 
writing while collecting, going on upon the fund of his already 
acquired knowledge, and he added that it was very mortifying to find 
how much there was of which he was wholly ignorant. I said if be felt 
that with his superhuman memory and wonderful scope of knowledge, 
what must ordinary men feel ? He said it was a mistake to impute 
to him either such a memory or so much knowledge, that Whewell and 
Lrougham had more universal knowledge than he had, but that what 
he did possess was the ready, perhaps too ready, use of all he knew. 
I said what surprised me most was, his having had time to read certain 
books over and over again, e.g., he said he had read Don Quixote, in 
Spanish, five or six times ; and 1 am afraid to say how often he told 
me he liad read “ Clarissa.” He said that he read no modern 
books, none of the novels or travels that come out day after day. He 
had read Tom Jones ” repeatedly, but “ Cecil a Peer ” not at all, and 
as to Clarissa,” he read it so often that, if the work were lost, he 
could give a very tolerable idea of it, could narrate the story com- 
pletely,* and many of the most remarkable passages and expressions. 
However, it would be vain, nor is it worth while, to attempt to 
recollect and record all his various talk. It is not true, as some say, 
that 4here as nothing original in it, but, certainly, by far the greater 
part is the mere outpouring of memory. Subjects are tapped, and 


* Samuel Rogers, the poet. 
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the current flows without stopping. Wonderful as it is, it is certainly 
oppressive after a time, and hia departure is rather a relief than other- 
wise. Dundas, who is very agreeable, and very well informed, said 
to-day that he was a bore ; but that he is not, because what comes 
from him is always good, and it comes naturally, and without any 
assumption of superiority. Perhaps the most extraordinary thing is 
the quantity of trifling matter which he recollects. He gave us verses 
of James Parke’s,* and others of Lawrence Peel’s,! ludicrous lines, 
written on different occasions. His memory treasures up all sorts of' 
trash and nonsense, as well as the most serious and most important 
matter ; but there is never any confusion. 

December 26th. — Macaulay went away* the day before Christmas 
Day, and it was • wonderful how quiet the house seemed after he was 
gone, and it was not less agreeable. Kogerswas all alive again, Austin 
and Dundas talked much more than they would have done, and Lord 
Lansdowne too, and on the whole we were as well without him. 

With the following very curious anecdote of the late Bishop 
Wilberforce we close our extracts from these ‘^Memoirs”: — 

August, 181G. — Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, made a very brilliant 
4 )ee<^]i a few nights ago on the Sugar Bill. As his father’s son, he 
' ought it necessary to make an Anti-Slavery oration ; it was very 
a hie and tduquent, and in tone and manner so well regulated as to 
sho^\ that h(‘ has profited hy the criticisms wliich were made on his 
former speeches, lie is certainly a remarkable man, full of cleverness 
and vivacity, very unlike a Churchman in society and in Parliament, 
and yet he must be deficient in that Avorldly tact which it might be 
thought lie would most surely liave acquired. I judge of this from 
what has passe<l b(> tween him and myself, which is certainly extra- 
ordinary. 1 met him for the first time the year before last at the 
Orange, whore I spent a couple of days with him, and afterwards J 
<liiied once or twice in his company, but never had much conversation 
with him. One morning 1 met him at breakfast at Macaulay’s (this 
}ear), and shortly afterwards * he asked me to breakfast with him, 
which J did. This is all the intercourse I ever had with liim, never 
amounting to anything like intimacy. J ust as I was recovering from 
my illness, Lord Lansdowne scut me a letter from the Bishop about 
the Eton College case,{ wliich was pending before the Privy Council, 
entreating an early decision of it. I put the matter in train, and, a 
few days after, 1 went to Brighton. Just before 1 went, the Bishop 
called at my house, but I was out, and after I got to Brighton I heard 


* Baron Parke, afterwards Lord Wenslcydale. 

■j" Sir Lawrence Peel, formerly Chief Justice of Bengal. 

J Eton College was a peculiai* of the Diocese of Ely. A scheme had been 
prepared hj the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to transfer it to the Diocese of 
Oxford, which Bisliop Wilberforce was very anxious to promote. Ely 
objected, and the case was argued before the Privy Council. (Editor’s 
note.) 
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that he had called again, and expressed some disappointment at not 
having seen me. Meanwhile, I learnt that a day was fixed for the 
hearing of his case. Never imagining that he had called on me for 
any other purpose than to urge this matter, by no means giving him 
credit for any especial interest in my health, but wishing to be very 
civil to him, I wrote him a letter from Brighton, saying that I con- 
cluded he had called on me about the Eton College case, and that 1 
therefore wished to inform him that a day was fixed for argument. 
I received a letter from him by return of post, in which he told me 
that that was not his object in calling on me ; that he had heard that 
1 had been dangerously ill, and that he had called to tender his 
spiritual advice and aid, and (in a rather commonplace style of 
writing) he urged me to listen to his religious exhortations. In the 
whole course of my life I never was so astonished, for he was 
about the last clergyman from whom I should have expected such 
an overture, and my acquaintance with him was so slight that 1 could 
not conceive why he had selected me as the subject of a spiritual 
experiment. I was not a little puzzled how to reply to him. I 
determined, however, to take his letter in excellent part, to give him 
credit for the best motive, to express much gratitude, iDut to decline 
entering with him into any religious discussion, and to give him to 
understand, though with great civility, that his proposal was extra- 
ordinary and uncalled for. I think I succeeded tolerably well ; but he 
never took any notice of my answer, so I do not know what he felt 
upon it, and I have not seen him since.* 

In parting with Mr. Greville, we must say that he himself 
exemplifies his own remarks on the value of keeping a journal. 

The habit of recording is likely to generate a desire to have some- 
thing of some interest to record, it will lead to habits of reflection and 
to trains of thought which may be pleasing and profitable, it will 
exercise the memory and sharpen the understanding generally, and 
though the thoughts may not be very profound, nor the remarks very 
lively or ingenious, still the exercise is, I think, calculated to make the 
writer wiser, and perhaps^better.f 


# Yol. li. pp. 410, 11, 12. 


t Yol. i. pp. 36, 37. 
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Art, VII.— Mr. Gladstone and Genesis. 

T O continental thinkers, for whom the term Liberal has a 
wider and less exclusively political meaning than it has in 
England, it must be a sourc’e of considerable surprise to learn 
that Mr. Gladstone, whose name has been known to them as the 
leader of the Liberal party in England, is in matters theological 
a staunch Conservative. 

With us the Liberal, or progressive, party is associated almost 
entirely with the securing of certain measures in Parliament, 
contributing either directly or indirectly to the material welfare 
of the community. Sydney Smith tersely expressed this national 
view when he said “All good legislation ends in legs of mutton.” 
We are often rated by our self-appointed schoolmasters, such as 
Matthew Arnold, for our materialism. And rightly so. We are 
in the main materialists : our progress aims at little higher or 
different. As a rule, when we speak of progress and congratu- 
late ourselves on the progress of England during this century, 
we mean material progress, and the party that professes most 
loudly or most successfully to secure this end we term the 
“ Liberal ” or “ Progressive ” party. In Germany and France this 
is not so. There, the Liberals are those who claim to have freed 
themselves, not only from those antique political theories which 
vest the government of a country in and for a class, but from 
superstitions of every kind — social, religious, philosophic. With 
them progress has a more spiritual or philosophic meaning, — it 
is that enlightenment which brings improved material resources 
along with it, rather as an inseparable accident than as a part of 
its essence. 

If this idea of liberalism is far removed from the views of 
most Englishmen, it is farthest of all from those of Mr. Gladstone. 
Not that we would associate Mr. Gladstone with the conscious 
indulgence of any gross form of materialism, — far from it. We 
only mean that liberalism in England signifies a form of politics, 
and that the end or aim of this politics is for the most part 
material. As a politician Mr, Gladstone is liberal, as a political 
thinker he seems undecided, as a religious thinker he is conser- 
vative, almost reactionary. It is in the last of these capacities 
that we approach him here. At a time when several divines of 
high rank in his Church have given evidence of growing freedom 
of thought in the interpretation of Scripture, Mr. Gladstone has 
felt himself called upon to champion the claims of Grenesis. In 
an article published lu the Nineteenth Century he upholds 
the “ inspiration of the account of creation contained in that 
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Book. The interest which this article evokes arises not so much 
from its subject-matter as from its authorship, and it is therefore 
chiefly as students of Mr, Gladstone that we approach it. 

Amateur theology is even less successful than any other form 
of amateur work by reason of the indefinite vastness of its 
province. If Mr. Gladstone had i^ot been a statesman it is 
often thought he would have been a bishop or perhaps a car- 
dinal, but these undeveloped qualifications for clerical distinction 
have not enabled him to deal successfully with the Book of 
Genesis. The professional theologian is often rash : the unpro- 
fessional theologian is always rash. An examination of Mr. 
Gladstone's article will make this manifest. 

There is, of course, little new in his arguments. All that 
could be said has been said over and over again in different 
words. Nothing was open save to restate and enlarge, and so 
Mr. Gladstone has sometimes restated, sometimes enlarged. 
We will take the points as nearly as possible in the order in 
which he places them. This order is, no doubt, in part suggested 
by the treatment of the subject by Dr. Reville in the work to 
which Mr. Gladstone’s article is professedly a reply, but it is as 
convenient and natural an order as could be found. ^ 

The first difficulty in the account of creation is that the sun, 
moon, and stars appear to have been called into existence after 
the creation of the earth, and of light. The earth is created ‘4n the 
beginning,^’ light is called into being on the first day, the sun, 
moon, and stars are “ made ” on the fourth day. How can this 
be ? Mr. Gladstone bases his solution of the difficulty upon an 
alleged distinction in the meanings of the words “ created ” and 
made.^ About the actual difference in meaning of the two 
terms he says but little. “ I will not attempt a definition of the 
distinction, further than this, that the one phrase points more to 
calling into a separate or individual existence, the other more 
to shaping and fashioning the conditions of that existence : the 
one to quid, the other to quale (p. 690). This seems to us 
a rather slipshod definition, for the words we have italicised 
(separate or individual) will belong more rightly to the act of 
forming than of ^'creating.” “ To create,’' surely if it can be 
said t6 mean anything, means to call into existence,” nothing 
more, any qualifying adjective such as “separate” or “individual,’' 
touches the “ quale^ Creation means the making of “ material,” 
“formation” the using of it. Such would be the distinction 
which a modem Englishman would make between the use of the 
w^ords in exact writing. Does the writer of this a^K>ount of 
creation use them consistently with this distinction? Mr. 
Gladstone says “yes,” and argues thus about the sun, moon, and’ 
stars ; “ Our earth, created in v. 1, undergoes structural change. 
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different arrangement of material, in v. 9. After this, and in the 
fourth day, comes, not the original creation, but the location in 
the firmament, of the sun and the moon. Of their ^ creation^ 
nothing particular has been said ; for no use, palpable to man, 
was associated with it before their perfect equipment. Does it 
not seem allowable to suppose that in ‘the heavens’ (v. 1), of 
which after the first outset we hear no more, were included the 
heavenly bodies ? In any case, what is afterwards conveyed is 
not the calling into existence of the sun and moon, but the 
assignment to them of a certain place and orbit respectively, 
with a light-giving power (p. 991). 

Before we discuss the “ science ” of this position let us 
revert to the terms ‘^create ” and ^^make.” According to Mr. 
Gladstone, the writer “ uses the word ‘ created * on the three 
grand occasions (1) of the beginning of the mighty work (v. 1) ; 
(2) of the beginning of animal life .(v. 21) : ‘ And God created 
great whales/ and every living creature that peoples the waters ; 
(d) of the yet more important beginning of rational and 
spiritual life ; ‘ so God created man in his own image’ (v. 27) ” 
(p. 090). Now, if the term “ create ” were only used with reference 
to these three acts, and 7 io other tei'on were used of the same 
acts, there might be some plausibility in the assertion that a 
distinct meaning was intended by the writer. The invidious 
distinction made between “ whales ” which are created ” and 
“beasts” and cattle” which are only “made,” might seem 
odd, but still there would be apparent signs of method. But 
while it is true that the word “ create ” is only used of these 
three acts, it is unfortunately not true that no other word is 
used of the same acts. No less than three different terms, 
“ create,” “ make,” “ form,” are all used of the beginning of 
man, though Mr. Gladstone w^ould have it appear that only the 
first is used. In Gen. i., 27, we indeed read : “ So God created 
man,” &c., but in the preceding verse we read : “ And God said, 
let us make man,” &;c., surely in reference to the same act. 
This of itself is conclusive evidence that the writer did not 
intend to attribute a distinct meaning to the two words. In 
chap. ii. V. 7, we read : And the Ijord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground.” Again, we find the terms “ made^ 
and “ formed are used of the same act. In chap. i. v. 2t>, 
“ beasts ” and “ cattle ” are described as “ made ” ; in chap. ii. 
v. 19, we read that they are “formed.'^ Thus we see that the 
writer does not make the distinction alleged, but uses the three 
words “created,” “made,” “formed,” if not quite indiscrimin- 
ately, yet without that distinction which Mr. Gladstone would 
wish to find. Again, surely no one would seriously assert that 
the act of “creating” “whales” was intended to be different 
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from that of ‘‘ making “ beasts.’' Read together the followiiig 
sentences and the mixed use will be quite patent : “ And God 
reated great whales/’ “And God made the beasts of the 
field/’ “ And God said, let us make man,” “ And God created 
man.” We cannot indeed expect, and few besides Mr. Gladstone 
would expect, to find in such an early writer that keen analytic 
power which seeks refined distinctions in such abst||u:t terms as 
describe creation. It does not therefore appear that the writer 
in Genesis intended to say that the sun, moon, and stars were 
called into existence in the beginning and “lighted up” after- 
wards on the fourth day. The idea is Mr. Gladstone's, and is 
not supported by Scripture. Is it supported by science or by 
common sense ? Did it never occur to Mr. Gladstone to ask 
how it was that the evening and the morning were the first day, 
the second day, the third day, when the sun was only lighted on 
the fourth day. True, it was, according to him, already created, 
but only on the fourth day we get “ the final and full concentra- 
tion of light upon the sun, and its reflection on the moon and 
planets.” On the first three days light and darkness came 
anyhow, they were without rule, for only on the fourth day 
were the sun and moon made “ to rule over the day and the night 
and to divide the light from the darkness.” It must have oc- 
curred to many readers of the Nineteenth Centary to ask, What 
does Mr. Gladstone think light is ? . Indeed, it would be very 
difficult to answer this question, when he says : “There would 
plainly be light diffused before there was light concentrated ” 
(p. G91), and when he proceeds to speak, on p. 695, of “ the 
detachment and collection of light, leaving in darkness, as it 
proceeded, the still chaotic mass from which it was detached,” 
and to contrast it with “ the detachment of wet from dry,” it 
would seem as if he looked upon light as a sort of fluid, either 
concentrated in the mass or on the surface of self-luminous 
bodies ; that such bodies not only emit light, but possess a stock 
of it to draw upon, a view which we need hardly say is not 
in strict harmony with modern teaching. What was the 
sun like during the first three days without light and heat? 
where was it when it was without a “certain place and orbit,” 
before it was put into the heavens for the purpose of lighting 
our insignificant earth ? are questions to which Mr. Gladstone 
would doubtless think it irreverent to attempt a reply. But he 
surely owes us some suggestion about the stars beyond the 
meagre remark : “ The same observations apply to the light of 
the planets ; while as to the other stars, such as were then per- 
ceptible to the human eye, we know nothing.” The phrase, 
“He made the stars also,” clearly applies to all^tars, not only the 
planets of our system, but the suns and planets of other 
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S3rstems. Were they all made in the beginning and lighted up 
on the fourth day for the purpose of being ornaments in the 
sky for the admiration of man ? Were all these vast worlds, of 
which we know so little save their vastness, created and lighted 
(how ? not by our sun) to inspire poets and assist navigators in 
our world ? No one could believe this; it is surely beyond the 
credulity of Mr. Gladstone himself. If Mr. Gladstone is himself 
satisfied with his explanation of the beginnings of light, few of 
his readers can share this satisfaction. When asked to account 
for the beginning of vegetation occurring before the sun was 
made, he replies ; And why, let me ask Dr. Keville, as 
there would plainly be light diffused before there was light con- 
centrated, why may not this light diffused have been suflScient 
for the purposes of vegetation? There was soil, there was 
atmosphere, there was moisture, there was light. What more 
could be required? Need we go beyond our constant ex- 
perience to be aware that the process of vegetation, though it 
may be suspended^ is not arrested, when, through the presence 
of cloud and vapour, the sun^s globe becomes to us invisible.” 

In the first place, we would remark, that it must require the 
acute analytic power of Mr. Gladstone, or his “ sacred writer,” 
to detect the difference between the words suspended and 
“arrested,’^ as used above. Surely Mr. Gladstone means 
retarded, for that alone describes the fact. Secondly, we would 
ask if there is any analogy between the fact of the process of 
vegetation being rendered more slow by the obscuration of the 
sun, and the fact of vegetation going on when there is no sun 
at all? When the sun is clouded over vegetation still proceeds, 
acted upon by rays which issue from the sun, but if there were 
no sun, whence would the rays issue? Until we have a more 
intelligible jsxplanation of the nature of this “ light diffused,’^ 
which acts upon the earth from no centre, wc cannot accept the 
notion that vegetation can be prior to the sun. On the whole, 
we would seriously prefer the other suggested explanation, that 
the sun was not only created but lighted in the beginning, 
but that during the first three days the clouds concealed it 
completely from the earth, so that only a little “ got through,’' 
just enough for vegetation ; and that on the fourth day these 
clouds were removed and the sun then first came to have a 
visible existence for our earth. The theory, is perhaps childish, 
but it is better than Mr. Gladstone’s. But perhaps the clearest 
and best refutation of all such elaborate explanations is in the 
violence they do to the simplicity and solemnity of the verse 
describing the creation of light. Mr. Gladstone would make 
this read : “And God said, let there be a little light, just enough 
for vegetation.^' But what says the grand original ? “ And God 
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said, Let there be light, and there was light, and God saw the 
light that it was good/^ It is perfectly clear that the writer 
did not regard the sun as the sole source of light to onr earth ; 
that he considered light to have an existence independent of the 
sun, though the latter gave additional splendour to the light and 
served to mark the day from the night. It is possible that the 
phenomenon of the existence of light upon our earth when the 
sun is not visible, pwing to obscuration by clouds, and the 
appearance of light at dawn before the sun is itself seen, may 
have lent a speciousness to such a notion. But whether this bo 
so, or whether the writer is so bewildered in the ecstatic trance 
of inspiration as to misstate the order of events, we are not 
competent to decide. All we know is that there is a mis- 
statement. 

Before we leave inanimate nature and turn to animate nature, 
we may observe that Mr. Gladstone’s explanation of the word 
firmament,” while briefer than his explanation of “ light,” is 
scarcely more satisfactory. ‘‘ If our scholars are right in their 
judgment, just made known to the world by the recent revision 
of the Old Testament, the ‘ firmament ^ is, in the Hebrew origi- 
nal, not a solid vault, but an expanse” (p. 689). Now, if we may 
venture a surmise, it is this — that our revisers have selected the 
interpretation expanse ” because it alone will give any meaning 
to V. G in this first chapter of Genesis, and for no other reason. 
If we look at V. 17 we read that after God had made sun, moon, 
and stars, he ‘'set them in the firmament of the heaven.’^ Now, 
whatever be the meaning of “firmament” here, it cannot 
have the same meaning as in v. (i, for there it is only that portion 
of space which divides the waters above (clouds) from the waters 
below. A writer in “ Essays and Reviews ” remarks : “ That 
the Hebrews understood the sky, firmament or heaven, to be a per- 
manent, solid vault, as it appears to the ordinary observer, is 
evident enough from various expressions made use of concerning 
it. It is said to have pillars (Job xxvi. 11), foundations 
(2 Sam. xxii. 8), doors (Psalm Ixxviii. 23), windows (Gen. 
vii. 11). It may be urged that these expressions are only 
poetry. To this we may reply that what would be poetry to 
us was plain fact to the earliest^ men, that the word which we 
translate “ firmament ” means “ beaten out metal,” and that ety- 
mology cannot be slighted when discussing very early concep- 
tions ; and lastly, that such a view of the sky is in strict 
accordance with the Greek idea of it as interpreted by Hesiod 
and Homer. These writers clearly represent the sky as a con- 
cave hemisphere, resting on the verge of earth, upon which the 
sun performed his course. Even Empedocles continued to regard 
it as solid {(jTEpifjLviov). This evidence cannot be passed over 
slightingly to suit the desires of orthodox commentators. 
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After dealing with inanimate nature, Mr. Gladstone endeavours 
to show that the accuracy of the account given in Genesis of the 
beginning of fishes^ birds, beasts and man, is proof of inspira- 
tion. He traces ^‘a grand fourfold division set forth in an 
orderly succession of time, as follows ; on the fifth day — 

‘^1. The water-population. 

“ 2. The air-population. 

And, on the sixth day — 

“ 3. The land-population of animals. 

“ 4. The land-population consummated in man. 

Now, this same fourfold order is understood to have been so 
affirmed in our time by natural science that it may be taken as 
demonstrated conclusion and Established fact. Then, I ask, how 
came Moses, or, not to cavil on the word, how came the author 
of the first chapter of Genesis to know that order, to possess 
knowledge which natural science has only within the present 
century, for the first time, dug out of the bowels of the earth ? 
it is surely impossible to avoid the conclusion; first, that either 
this writer was gifted with faculties passing all human experience, 
or else his knowledge was divine’^ (p. 496). 

Now, it is necessary, in our opinion, in order to make good the 
claim of the writer of Genesis to the possession either of “ facul- 
ties passing human experience^' or inspiration,'^ that two 
points shall be clearly established. First, it must appear that 
this account really does tally closely with the teaching of modern 
science. Secondly, it must be shown that the kind of knowledge 
displayed is such as to be beyond the range of speculation of a 
thoughtful man thinking on the mysteries of the universe, with- 
out the light of natural science to guide him. On 'the first of 
these points a sufficient answer has already been given by one 
whose right to speak, as a representative of modern science, Mr. 
Gladstone will scarcely question. Professor Huxley, in reference 
to Mr. Gladstone's assertion that this fourfold order is under- 
stood to have been so affirmed in our time by natural, science/' 
speaks thus : “ I can meet the statement with nothing but a 
direct negative.'^ Since this is a subject upon which the most 
eminent biologist of our day may be considered as speaking ex 
cathedra, we may be allowed to quote his words upon two or 
three special t>oints. Referring to the place of fowls in the order 
of creation, he says: “If we found ourselves on vertebrate animals 
and take ‘fowl' to mean birds only, or at most flying vertebrates, 
natural science says that the order of succession was water, land, 
and atr-population, and not as Mr. Gladstone, founding himself 
on Genesis, says, ' water, air, land-population.' " 

Again,” he continues, “ if the word in the original Hebrew 
translated ‘fowl,' should really after all mean cockroach — and I 
have great faith in the elasticity of that tongue in the hands of 
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biblical exegetes — the order primarily suggested by the existing 
evidence is 

** 2. Land and air-population. 1. Water-population, 

“ And Mr. Gladstone’s order — 

3. Land-population. 2. Air-population. 1. Water-population.” 

So much for the order of the air-population. 

Let us see what he has to say respecting the water-population. 

All I desire to remark is, that, if whales and porpoises, dugongs 
and manatees are to be regarded as members of the water- 
population (and if they ai'e not, what animals can claim the 
designation ?), then that much of the population has as certainly 
originated later than the land-population as bats and birds have” 
(p. 855). Lastly, we will quote his words in testimony of the 
teaching of science that the fourfold division of living creatures 
cannot be referred for their origin to distinct successive periods. 

If the species of animals have been all separately created, then 
^it follows that hundreds of thousands of acts of creative energy 
have occurred at intervals throughout the whole time recorded 
by the fossiliferous rocks ; and during the greater part of that 
time the creation of the members of the water, land, and air- 
population, must have gone on contemporaneously ” (p. 858). 

No more than this need be said to show how grossly Mr. 
Gladstone has misrepresented modern science. That he should 
have been so ignorant of the advance made, during the last half 
century, in geology and biology will in itself evoke surprise, 
but that, conscious of this ignorance, he should express in print 
his views upon what is affirmed by natural science is nothing 
short of fatal folly. But further, in this attempt to harmonize 
science with Genesis he is not satisfied with misrepresenting 
science, he misrepresents Genesis. Mr. Gladstone, in his order, 
places the ^‘air-population” posterior in point of time to the 
^‘water-population.” There is nothing in Genesis to justify 
this. “ And God created great whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after 
their kind, and every winged fovvi after his kind : and God saw 
that it was good.” The water-population and the air-population 
were created on the same day, and though one is necessarily 
mentioned before the other, there is nothing to indicate that the 
creation was not simultaneous. We must also protest against 
Mr. Gladstone's entire neglect of the second account of Creation, 
beginning chapter ii. v. 4. This is acknowledged by most 
authorities to be a separate account, and not a summary of the 
first account. Indeed, a mere summary it cannot be, for new 
facts are introduced. This second account distinctly places the 
creation of man before that of beasts and birds, and adds the 
story of the separate creation of Eve. Since Mr. Gladstone 
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does not even allude to this second account^ we presume that he 
does not hold it to be inspired ; but it is scarcely fair of him to 
deprive his readers of the extra, display of ingenuity which 
would have been required in order to bring this second account 
into strict harmony with modem science— ^ven modern science 
as understood by Mr. Gladstone. 

Let us now turn to our second question. Supposing the Gene- 
sis account did, in the main, accord with modern science, would 
this general agreement afford sufficient evidence of inspiration ? 
It is, of course, difficult to say what amount of accurate informa- 
tion would be enough to justify the claim to inspiration on 
behalf of a writer writing in a pre-scientific age, but we can 
safely say that the amount contained in the first chapter of 
Genesis would not approach that standard. Even assuming that 
Genesis stated distinctly that fishes came first, birds second, 
beasts third, and man last, and that this order were confirmed by 
science, we see nothing in this statement to justify any extreme 
wonder in the modem reader. It is surely the order in which 
any thoughtful person in any age, who knew nothing of modern 
science, would naturally place them if he set himself to consider 
how they were created. All that is proved by such evidence is 
that the writer of Genesis was of a speculative turn of mind, 
and that his intellect was sufficiently well balanced to enable 
him to distinguish four tolerably distinct kinds of live creatures 
and to place them in order of structural complexity and intelli- 
gence. It is true that if he had known anything of anatomy he 
would not have regarded the air-population as, on the whole, less 
complex in structure than the land-population, but an ignorant 
man taking the more highly organized animals as representative 
of land-population would certainly make this mistake. In fine, 
we may say that any sane man, without knowledge of science , 
if asked to classify living creatures, would make these same four 
divisions ; and no thoughtful man, again without knowledge of 
science, if asked to give an order, would give an order difterent 
from this. In considering organisms it is natural to begin with 
what appears the most simple and to proceed by degrees to what 
appears the more complex. No inspiration beyond common 
sense is required for this. We cannot refrain from expressing 
our opinion that Mr. Gladstone's admiring conviction that this 
writer was gifted with faculties passing all human experience, or 
else his knowledge was divine,” will appear to any sober-minded 
person somewhat ridiculous. To sum up the whole argument, 
we find that Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to reconcile the Genesis 
account of the beginning of animate and inanimate nature with 
modern science has failed completely, and that even if modern 
science had harmonized with Genesis to the extent that Mr. 
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Gladstone alleges, such an agreement would have been quite 
insufficient to justify the daims of Genesis to inspiration. 

I But although we have found Mr. Gladstone's science weak, 
we did expect to find him accurate where the question rests on 
an appeal to authority. Authority is the stronghold of theology. 
Let us see how Mr. Gladstone treats the expression : “ Let us 
make man in our own image/^ Dr. Beville, it appears, holds 
that this use of us is simply the royal plural used in Hebrew as 
in many other languages ; or, as it is commonly called, the 
plural of dignity.” Mr. Gladstone holds that this is ” a direct 
assault upon the supreme truth of the unity of God,^' and con- 
tinues as follows: “Can we disprove the assertion of Bishop 
Harold Browne, that this plurality of dignity is unknown to the 
language of Scripture ? ” He appeals to Bishop Harold Browne, 
and we will take him at his word. In the Introduction to the 
Book of Genesis, written by Dr. Harold Browne for the 
“Speaker's Bible," we read respecting the word “Elohim,” 
which is the subject of our inquiry, “ it occurs very seldom in 
the singular in the earlier books of Scripture, except in the 
abbreviated form of El. The plural is prohaMy a plural of 
excellence and majesty. Elohim, in the plural, is applied to God 
as comprehending in Himself the fulness of all power, and all 
the attributes which the lieathen ascribe to their several divini- 
ties" (p. 25). The expression we emphasize is surely explicit 
enough to satisfy Mr. Gladstone that he had better have 
appealed to some other authority. 

In his next sentence, Mr. Gladstone speaks of “ the violent 
assumption that the Christian Church, with its one voice, is 
wrong and Dr. Reville right,” thus placing Bishop Harold 
Browne, somewhat abruptly, outside the pale of Christianity ; 
and not Bishop Harold Browne alone, for the “ Speaker's Bible ” 
informs us “ that some interpreters, both J ewish and Christian, 
have understood a plural of dignity after the manner of kings. 
This is the opinion of Gesenius and most of the Germans.” So 
much the worse for the Germans, doubtless thinks Mr. Gladstone ; 
but he must allow that German critics have earned their right 
to an opinion on philology. 

Mr. Gladstone has a word to say upon the “ days ” of Genesis. 
He thinks that the use is “figurative “in order to make this 
great procession of acts intelligible and impressive.’^ To this we 
have just two words to say in reply. 

I. That the writer of Genesis meant the word ^'days" to 
be interpreted literally is clear from the expression— “ The even- 
ing and the morning were the first day." 

II. The statement that the sun and moon were made “ to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide the light from the 
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darkness/’ has no meaning unless day and night are to be 
understood literally and in their usual sense. 

Mr. Gladstone, like many other reconcilers of science and 
religion, endeavours to fortify his arguments by the contention 
that it is not the object of the Bible ^^to rear cosmic philoso- 
phies, but to furnish ordinary men with some idea of what 
the Creator had done in the way of providing for them a 
home and giving them a place in Nature’* (p. G90). So then, 
since the object of Genesis is not ^'to rear cosmic philoso- 
phers,” it is not necessary for it to tell the truth ! It were 
best to put the question plainly, “ What was the Genesis account 
of Creation intended to teach, if not science?*’ The only 
element in it that can possibly^ lay claim to any moral sig- 
nification is the statement that God made the world ; the rest 
is scientific truth or it is nothing. An account more or less 
detailed, treating of the order and the manner in which the 
x^arioas phenomena of Nature were produced, was intended either 
to teach us science or it has no use whatever. It does not 
teach morality or metaphysics. “To furnish ordinary men with 
some idea of what the Creator had done in the way of providing 
for them a home ” either means to teach science,"’ or in longer 
words, “to rear cosmic philosophers,"” or it is mere idle talk. 
The position taken up liy some theologians that God wilfully and 
intentionally misrepresented or permitted the misrepresentation 
of his actions, because the mind of man (made by him) was not 
ripe for the full understanding of them, appears to us to savour 
of irreverence. Plato has some strong words of blame for those 
who impute falsehood to the gods, alleging that they manifest 
themselves in deceitful ways, and concludes : “ Then is God per- 
fectly simple and true Vioth in deed and word ; he changes not ; 
he deceives not, either by dream or waking vision, by sign or 
word ” (Hep. 3S2). This is surely a worthier and more reverent 
view to take than that of those who hold that the All-powerful and 
the All-true will consent ^to let his interpreters deviate from the 
absolute truth by reason of the imperfections of his own Creation. 
Apply this to our present subject. It was quite unnecessary that 
any detailed account of Creation should bo given. No morale 
no theologic dogma depends upon it. If statements respecting 
Nature had to be made by inspired writers, it is a pity that true 
statements were not mrfde, and this for two reasons. (1.) The 
mind of man would one day have developed sufficiently to 
understand the truth, however dark it might appear to early 
man, and there would have been a glorious testimony to the 
truth of divine revelation. If it had appeared that the advance 
of science served only to corroborate more and more the wonder- 
ful accuracy of the sacred narrative, how much strife and bitter- 
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ness of doubt and unbelief had been spared us. (2.) All the 
energy of the Christian Church had not been expended during 
so many centuries in the obstruction of scientific progress. For, 
whatever may be the teaching of more lenient Christians of the 
present day, if is not the less true that the Church has, up to 
recent years, acted upon a firm conviction that the scientific 
statements in Genesis and other portions of the Bible were 
literally and verbally true : the theory that they were destined 
for the instruction of ignorant men and therefore adapted to suit 
their ignorance, was only invented when science had already 
gained sufficient ground to bring into discredit the literal render- 
ing. It was only when the outworks of verbal inspiration had 
been carried by storm that theologians retired into the less easily 
assailed position of general inspiration. 

If space admitted, we should like to analyze this conception of 
“ general inspiration*^ and see what it really means, but we will for- 
bear, and content ourselves with asking Mr. Gladstone what lu^ 
means when he says he believes Genesis to be inspired. He will 
admit, it may be presumed, that even if Moses wrote the book as wo 
now have it, he made use of earlier compositions. We appeal once 
more to Bishop Harold Browne, who, speaking of the account of 
Creation, the Flood, &c., says : These, then, Moses appears to 
have adopted much as he found them, perhaps perpetuating, 
word for word, in his writings, what had been floating in unwrit- 
ten record ” (Intro, to Gen., p. 27). It would be interesting to 
know in what Mr. Gladstone believes the inspiration. of tliesi' 
stories to consist. Were the original inventors of these detafhed 
stories inspired after the manner of the prophets at the shrines* 
of Apollo ; or, since it is surely more probable that the stories 
grew by transmission, are we to conclude that this inspiring 
spirit also ruled every slight addition or alteration of this growth ? 
or should we suppose that the stories were miraculously preserved 
from those changes to which uninspired accounts are subject, and 
passed down to Moses, pure and intact as from their first com- 
posers ? or, lastly, shall we rather say tKat Moses was inspired to 
make a correct selection from the numerous conflicting accounts 
current in his time ? If Moses had anything to do with the 
inspiration of these stories, the last suggestion must be the ac- 
cepted one, but how will it accord with the fact of the various 
discrepancies that occur throughout the Pentateuch, as, for 
instance, the inconsistencies of the two accounts of Creation? 
Whatever idea is formed of the real nature of inspiration,*^ it 
will^be difficult to apply it. consistently to a collection of traditions 
bearing so few marks of any unity of composition and construc- 
tion as the Pentateuch. Although Mr. Gladstone would doubt- 
less plead that, sii^ce his article was, in form, a reply to Dr. 
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Reville’s attack, he was not bound to enter upon the wider ques- 
tions involved in his orthodoxy, it would have been a satisfaction 
to many if he had tendered some explanation of the means by 
which there was conveyed to us special knowledge to meet the 
special need everywhere so palpable in the state and history of our 
race — if he had vouchsafed some information on the nature of 
inspiration as existent in the Book of Genesis. Perhaps, how- 
ever, to the reverent mind of Mr. Gladstone, the term inspira- 
tion ” has never presented itself as requiring explanation. It is 
a peculiarity of minds like his that they are continually straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels : the mystical spirit that delights 
to work out refined distinctions in the meaning of terms like 

create^* and “make/^ finds inspiration too solemn and sublime 
a subject to be profaned by analysis. If half the ingenuity and 
labour bestowed by theologians on elaborating the superstructure 
of their system were expended on examination of the founda- 
tions, then edifice, though less magnificent, might present a safer 
spiritual dwelling-place. 

But one of the most curious features in Mr. Gladstone s Church- 
militant character is his childlike ignorance of the forces of the 
enemy. What can be more exquisitely simple than the following? 

We do not hear the authority of Scripture impeached on the 
ground that it assigns to the Almighty eyes and ears, hands, 
arms, and feet ; nay, even the emotions of the human being/’ If 
Mr. Gladstone does not hear,^* it is only because ho does not 
listen. This anthropomorphic representation of the Deity has 
had more influence in undermining the superstitious interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures than all the scientific difficulties which 
have arisen since the days of Galileo. It is because the Scrip- 
tures bear within them such unmistakable evidence that, in the 
beginning it was man who made God in his own image, that the 
Testament'^’ books have fallen into such ill repute amongst 
the cultured men of every country. Man is no longer content 
to worship the creation of his own imagination ; this God of the 
‘‘Old Testament,'" of like passions with ourselves, no longer 
satisfies his spiritual cravings. It is difficult to conceive how a 
man of Mr. Gladstone’s reading and reflection can have so utterly 
misread the spirit of his age as to bo ignorant of the very exist- 
ence of the deadliest weapon of the adversary. 

This discussion may be not unaptly concluded by an examina- 
tion of the meaning of the word ‘^creation."" Some theolo- 
gical writers of recent times have regarded the work of God, with 
reference to the beginning of this world, as one not of creation 
but of composition. They still use the word creation, but they 
would have it mean no more than this ; that God took that 
amount of matter and force which together make up Nature, and 
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which had previously existed in a state of chaos, and out of it 
composed and built up our world. They claim to keep the term 
creation,” because they say that it alone expresses adequately 
the work done by God in bringing order out of chaos and in 
giving definite coherence to Nature, hitherto indefinite and 
incoherent. That this is not what Mr. Gladstone means by 
Creation, we need scarcely say. He would apply the term 
"make^^ 'to the process just described, and would reserve the 
more imposing word create ” to describe the actual calling 
into existence of something that did not previously exist. Now, 
when the common meaning of a word is called into question, it 
is usual to hear an indignant expression from some one to the 
effect that the word must have a meaning. And this is quite 
true. Every word. must have a meaning to the person who uses 
it, but he may be deceived as to this meaning. A person using 
the term ‘‘ creation” may think he is using it to express calling 
into existence out of nothing, and may proffer this definition if 
asked for one, and may yet all the time be using it in some quite 
different sense : he may think he means one thing and really 
mean another. It is, in fact, not true that every one knows exactly 
what he means. Many men constantly use abstract terms without 
ever having paused to analyze them, — they have a vague, cloudy 
notion that such words have a right meaning, nothing more. 
This habit of self-deception as to the meaning of terms is what 
has been, is, and ever will be, a constant stumbling-block in 
philosophy. Now we assert that when people use the term 
“ creation,” they do not really mean the “ calling into existence,” 
i.e., objective creation,^^ that this latter form of words has no 
meaning at all ; that what they really mean is something very 
different — viz., “ calling into appearance,” or what we may call 
subjective creation.” Of the former act experience can give 
no example upon which to found any conception ; of the latter 
act experience is constantly giving evidence. Every new sen- 
sation as it presents itself to me is* a fresh “creation,^^ in this 
sense ; it did not appear before, it does appear now ; it did not 
exist for me before, it does exist for me now. It is the apparent 
inability of most minds to grasp this fundamental distinction of 
thought — the difference between “subjective” and ‘‘objective” — 
tliat causes this confusion as it does so many others. The term 
“ creation ” as applied to “ matter ” and “ force,” considered as 
realities, as “ things in themselves,^’ has no meaning at all ; as 
apphed to phases of thought, it has a very distinct meaning. 
It is of the nature of our mind that we are unable to conceive 
of a beginning of matter or force, that we are unable to conceive 
of their ever being more or less in quantity than they are now. 
This is what the followers of Kant mean when they say that 
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they do not and cannot represent '^things in themselves’' — 
i.e,, objective existence, in terms of time. 

It is true that all this can in no wise disprove the statement 
that God made matter and force. But if God did make matter 
and force, he also made our minds incapable of understanding 
the phrase “ God made matter and force ” — the words can have 
no meaning for us. When we conceive matter and force as 
having an existence independent of our thoughts we necessarily 
conceive them as eternal in respect of time and unalterable in 
respect of quantity. Bacon's summary of the dealiugs^of man 
with Nature, “ Ad opera nil aliud potest homo, quam ut corpora 
naturalia admoveat et amoveat," is equally true of our possible 
conceptions of the working of God. We assert with confidence 
that when Mr. Gladstone or any other man interprets the 
opening words of Genesis, ^^In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth/^ to mean that God called into existence 
matter and force, they have no clear conception in their minds 
of what they moan. It follows necessarily from this that there 
can exist no belief in creation, for a belief requires that what 
s believed can be clearly presented to the mind, i.e., .that it 
is a possible conception. If it be urged that “creation" is a 
mystery and that faith can believe where it cannot understand, 
our reply is that such belief amounts to nothing more than 
a belief that a certain form of words, e.g,, “ God made matter 
and force," means something. I may believe that the phrase 
“ God created the heaven and the earth " means something, but 
I cannot believe that God created the heaven and the earth. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Gladstone can conceive 
that a reconciliation can be achieved by a comparison of frag- 
ments of the Scriptures with fragments of scientific teaching, 
while ignoring utterly the wide divergency between the spirit ot 
modern science and that of dogmatic Christianity. The most 
real and deep ground upon which modern science bases its 
rejection of Mr. Gladstone's theory of Creation is to be found, 
not in the detection of small discrepancie.^ between Genesis and 
Geology, but in the firm establishment of the theory of Con- 
servation of Energy," which, by causing Continuity to be clearly 
recognized as a necessary attribute of force,” has struck a blow 
at the very foundation of the conception of Creation. For 
although it is true that the idea of Continuity is essentially a 
philosophic rather than a scientific truth, the discoveries of 
modern science have given flesh and blood to what would other- 
wise Lave been little better than a phantom. 

The next champion of Genesis should begin by justifying the 
conception of “ Creation." When he has done this, let him 
proceed to reconcile the text-book of religion with the text- 
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books of science, only reading the former more carefully than 
Mr. Gladstone has done^ and selecting more recent editions of 
the latter than those of Cuvier and Herschel. 

P.S. — In the Januai'y number of the Nineteenth Centafy 
Mr. Gladstone has published a reply to Professor Huxley's 
criticism. In this reply may be traced a method of meeting 
criticism which Mr. Gladstone has made peculiarly his own : it 
consists in a free and generous admission of error, followed by a 
detailed withdrawal of the points conceded. For example, we 
read on p. 14 : “ I distinguish, then, in the broadest manner, 
between Professor Huxley’s exposition of certain facts of science 
and his treatment of the Book of Genesis. I accept the first, 
with the reverence due to a great teacher from the meanest of 
his hearers, as a needful correction to myself and a valuable 
instruction for the world.’' 

Here is the humble admission of error ; it is follc^wied in the 
same paragraph by the withdrawal : “ The five origins, or first 
appearances, of plants, fjshes, birds, mammals, and man, are given 
to us in Genesis in the order of succession in which they are also 
given by the latest geological authorities." . Mr. Gladstone would 
have it appear that he is correcting his opponent's interpretation 
of Genesis and not his science. I’he latter, however, is the case. 
The two writers have no dispute as to the meaning of the Genesis 
account ; their sole difference is as to the extent of its agreement 
with modern science. Mr. Gladstone has evidently been trying 
hard to bring his science up to date by consulting modern hand- 
books, from one of which he derives consideiable comfort. 
Eeverting to the cosmogony, he supports his original contention 
by the intioduction of the nebular hypothesis, though it is diffi- 
cult to see how the nebular’ hypothesis can account for the sun, 
moon, and stars being created at one time and lighted at 
another. 

Perhaps the most curious part of Mr. Gladstone’s whole con- 
tention is to be found on p. 11, where he sums up the main 
statements of Genesis and arranges them in order. At the end 
of his summary he remarks : “ Here is a chain of six links 
attached to a previous chain of three. And I think it not a little 
remarkable that of this entire succession the only slip directly 
challenged is that of numbers four and five, which (p. 858) Mr. 
Huxley is inclined rather to reverse.” So Mr. Gladstone finds 
that out of eleven statements nine are for him and only two 
against him. The result is a majority of nine in favour of 
revelation. 

Some one may object to the system of rule by rnajority 
being applied to decide such questions ; Mr. Gladstone, 
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however, is evidently satisfied with his numerical triumph. But 
it is not necessary to re-open the detailed arguments, for Mr. 
Gladstone has not sought to strengthen his original position by 
the introduction of any important sew material, but has merely 
sought to furbish up his old arguments with a little modern paint 
out of Phillips' Manual of Geology." 

There is, however, one point upon which he enlarges here, 
which in his former paper received scant justice — the nature of 
revelation as applied to Genesis. But even here he does not 
enlarge our knowledge. ‘‘It is perfectly conceivable that a 
document penned by the human hand and transmitted by human 
means, may contain matter questionable, uncertain, or even mis- 
taken, and yet njay, by its contents as a whole, present such 
Tr/'fTTstc, such moral proofs of truth divinely imparted, as ought 
irrefragably ianio to command assent and govern practice " 
(p. 10). Our only remark in reply is, that Mr. Gladstone has 
not shown such Triartig in the Book of Genesis. We urged 
above that any man of ordinary intelligence, without the light of 
modern science to guide him, would have divided animate nature 
as the writer of Genesis (ch. i.) has done, and would have placed 
the divisions in the order given in Genesis. To this it may be 
added, that if the same man had been required to give what 
sec'med to him a reasonable account of the formation of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, he would have given pretty much 
the same account that Genesis gives — at any rate, so far as order 
of events goes. He might, it is true, have been clearer in his 
statements respecting light, but he would naturally have begun 
witli the formation of the mass of the earth he lived in, proceed- 
ing thence to the first division that would strike liitn — the 
division into sea and land ; he would then probably have thought 
of the sun, moon, and stars as coming next in importance ; and 
having thus obtained the outline of a complete cosmogony, would 
liave proceeded to the creation of the vegetable world, &c. 

Mr. Gladstone has done nothing further in this second paper 
to show that the Book of Genesis contains “astonishing anticipa- 
tions," Avhich are “a God-given supply." 
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1. Anglia Jiulaica. By De Blossieres Torecy. Oxford: 

173S. 

2. Essays add re.ssed to the Jews. By Grevilt.e Ewtng. 

London : 1<S09. 

3. Narraiive of J. C. S. F. Frey, Mhiii^^tcr of the Gositel to the 

Jev^s. London : 1809. 

4. History of the Jews in Great Britain. By Moses Mar- 

GOLIOUTH. London : IcS.*) 1 . 

5. Sketches of Aaqlo-Jea'lsh Ilistonj. By James PlCCIOTTO. 

London: 1875. 

G. Biogvapliy of Bishoj> Ba relay. London: 1883. 

7. Reports of the Loud 00 Society for PnnHOting Christianity 
among the Jews, from l8()9 to 

T here is reason to believe that Jews were settled in England 
previous to the Norman Conquest ; but, m the absence of 
direct historical evidence, the time oi their arrival can only be a 
matter of speculation. They are mentioned in the Excerptions 
of Egbert, Archbishop of York, as early us the middle of the 
eighth century, in terms which show that some of them were 
established in the northern piovince, and that they were not then 
in favour with the clergy. One of these canons forbade Christians 
to be present at their leasts, another piohibited the sale to them 
of any Christian as a slave, and another declared such slavery, 
whether under Jews or Christians, to be unlawful. From the 
first ejmon it may be inferred that they observed the rites of 
their religion. Ninety- three years after these canons were 
promulgated, a charter was granted by Whitglaff, King of the 
Mercians, to Croyland Abbey, confirming in possession of the 
monks all the lands and other property which had been 
Ijestowed upon their Society by his predecessors, and by any 
other faithful Christians or Jews. From this it has also been 
inferred that even in that age they w’ere sufficiently liberal and 
wealthy to enable them to assist in endowing a Christian eccle- 
siastical corporation. The story is told by Ingulphus in his 
“ History of Croyland Abbey.*' Lindo, in his “ J ewish 
Calendsir,^^ and Basnage assert that they were banished from 
England by Canute the Dane about the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and that they did not venture to return till 
after the Conquest, but there is no sufficient authority for such 
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assertions. That they were resident in the kingdom in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor is clear from the laws attributed 
to him, which placed their persons and property under the 
king’s protection, and, in fact, rediijed them to the position of 
his chattels, in which character they \vere claimed by his 
Norman successor, who regarded it as a lawful ground for the 
numerous exactions to which he compelled them to submit. 

The history of the Jews in * England from the Norman 
Conquest till their banishment, two centuries after, by 
Edward J., is little more than a record of continuous persecu- 
tion, spoliation, and ill-usage, relieved by short intervals of 
peace and toleration, when, with the proverbial vitality of their 
race, they rose from their oi^pression, and anew accumulated 
wealth, which, when occasion required, only contributed to 
excite the cupidity of the ruling poweis. The masses of the 
people were opposed to them, mainly on the ground of their 
prosperity, and from them came the sinister rumours which in 
many cases led to the most dreadful persecutions. The priest- 
hood generall}^ showed them little favour, although some 
benevolent Churchmen at ditferent times endeavoured to 
ameliorate their condition, as will be seen hereafter. During 
the reigns of the first three Norman kings thiy enjoyed the 
protection of tlie Government, and lived free from molestation. 
William encouraged them to immigrate into his kingdom, and 
even assigned to them a town for their residence, which some 
suppose to have been Stamford. Large numbers settled at 
Oxford, in the City of London, and in other places, where their 
wealth and prosperity rapidly increased. Under Rufus, they 
appear in a new character. Owing to his dissolute life, the king 
was out of favour with tlie clergy, who avenged themselves by 
recording stories discreditable to his memory. The Jews, who 
had flocked into the kingdom from Ivoueii and other foreign 
cities, were his special chattels, whom no man, however powerful, 
dared to molest. They were present at court, and carried them- 
selves independently, as if conscious of their immunities and 
freedom. Whether Rufus was an unbeliever or not is of littk^ 
importance, because there is no reason to doubt that while ho 
protected the persons and property of the Jews for his own 
advantage, he in reality mocked at their religion. That ho 
might have an opportunity of forming an opinion whether 
Christianity or Judaism were true, he commanded the Bishops 
and a number of Jewish Rabbis to appear before him at the 
Whitsun Witengemot in 1092, and debate the merits and claims 
of their respective creeds, swearing by the face of St. Luke that 
he would accept the Hebrew faith if the Jews should get the 
better of their opponents in the argument. William of Malmes- 
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bury says that the whole business was a practical joke on the 
king's part ; but it was cruel to the Bishops, who entered upon 
the debate with fear and trembling lest the Christian faith 
should sustain damage at thpr hands. They knew as little of 
the controversy with the Jews as the persons who in the present 
age assume to themselves the management of missions to the 
people of whose methods of thought and literature they are 
entirely ignorant. Each side claimed the victory, but the king 
could not see his way to accept circumcision and embrace the 
Hebrew faith. The Rabbis complained that they were defeated, 
not by argument but by fraud, while the Christians claimed the 
victory as much on the strength of a violent thunderstorm, to 
which superstition added an earthquake, which took place during 
the debate, as from the strength of their arguments. The mere 
fact of being allowed to argue the case of their religion in the 
royal presence afforded great encouragement to the Jews, so 
that they did not entirely despair of gaining over proselytes 
in other quarters, as some compensation for the defections from 
their community which were then beginning to take place. 

If Rufus declined himself to become a Jew, he was equally 
resolute in not encouraging Jews to become Christians. The 
monkish chroniclers say that he was bribed to compel the return 
of converts to their original faith, and that he even summoned 
such persons into his presence, and required them under threats 
of the most dreadful punishment to give up Chri.^tiauity. In 
one case the father of a Hebrew youth, who had been converted 
by a miracle, as the monks said, came in distress to the king, 
promising liberal compensation for his trouble if he could induce 
his son to return to Judaism. The efiFort proved unsuccessful, 
because the youth boldly told the king that it was his duty 
rather as a Christian to endeavour to gain converts to the true 
faith than to send back to Judaism those who had abandoned it. 
Rufus in anger commanded the neophyte to leave his presence, 
but he demanded from the father the fee which he had promised. 
After some wrangling the dispute was settled by his consenting 
to accept half, and of the sixty marks which had been promised, 
thirty only were paid. If. there be any truth in these monkish 
stories, they would seem to show that even in that age there 
was in the minds of some persons a rudimentary idea of missions 
for the conversion of Jews to Christianity. 

The rapacity of Rufus prompted him to appropriate the 
revenues of vacant sees and benefices for whatever time his 
necessities required, the agents who farmed them and managed 
his money transactions being Jews. These marks of the king’s 
confidence would naturally place them in advantageous positions, 
which would provoke the jealousy of their less fortunate fellow- 
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subjects, and even stimulate them to attempt to gain over prose- 
lytes to the Hebrew faith. It has been asserted by Prynne, a 
Puritan writer, that in the reign of Henry I., during which their 
peace and prosperity continued uninterrupted^ they bribed some 
Christians with money to embrace Judaism, which, with other 
proselytizing efforts, may account for Dominican monks being sent 
to the towns where there were^ Jewisli colonists to preach against 
Judaism. In the tenth year of this king the abbot of Croyland 
sent missionaries to Cottenham and Cambridge to resist the Jews, 
while similar attempts were made by others at Stamford, which, 
a contemporary writer said, were attended with great success, 
and contributed to strengthen the Christian faith against “Jewish 
depravity.’' During the long reign of Ilenrjf the wealth of the 
Jews continued to increase, but from his death must be dated 
the misfortunes which pursued them till the accession of 
Henry III. in 1 21 7. ^ 

In the early years of the youthful monarch they were treated 
with unusual consideration. One of the first acts of the Earl 
of Pembroke, the king’s guardian, was to issue orders that all 
Jews who were imprisoned from any cause should be at once 
liberated, and that in every town where thq^r numbers were con- 
siderable, certain responsible persons should he appointed to 
A\atch over their interests, so as to preserve them from sustaining 
any injury in tlieir persons or property. Other privileges were 
granted, which, witli the security they then enjoyed, enabled them 
once more to begin the accumulation of wealth. Foreign Jews 
were also encouraged to immigrate for the purposes of trade, who 
were required to enrol tlieir names with the Justices of the Jews, 
and to undertake not to leave the kingdom without a special 
licence from the king. Usury being the principal source from 
whence the Jews obtained their wealth, the property obtained 
by such means soon began to excite the hostility of the people and 
the clergy, both classes being supposed to be alike overreached and 
impoverished by the obnoxious foreigners. Some measures were 
therefore deemed necessary to neutralize the privileges granted 
by the king^s government. They assumed form and shape in 
two canons enacted by the Provincial Council held by Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 12^2, which forbade Jews 
to hold Christian slaves, or to build synagogues, or to enter a 
church for any purpose whatever. They were also required, for 
the sake of distinguishing them from Christians, to wear a piece 
of cloth of a different colour sewed upon their outer garment, 
and to pay tithes and other ecclesiastical dues in their various 
parishes. Langton, and the Bishops of Lincoln and Norwich also, 
published on their own account in their respective dioceses an 
order forbidding all persons to buy from, or sell to, the Jews food 
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or other necessaries, or to hold any communication with them on 
pain of excommunication, because by the ecclesiastical laws they 
were under the censure of the church for their infidelity and 
usury. This barbarous injunction, which, if allowed to take 
effect, might have caused many Jews to die of starvation, was 
speedily overruled by the Government, which issued an oVder to 
the sheriffs of counties and the mayors of towns where these 
bishops had jurisdiction, commanding all men to sell to the Jews 
whatever necessaries they required, any spiritual inhibition not- 
withstanding, under threat of imprisonment if they refused. 
This interposition of the civil power on their behalf was so 
effectual that for several years after nothing is said about per- 
secution or spoliatfcn. The Prior of Dunstable even gave them 
permission to live within his jurisdiction on condition of paying 
to the abbey a small annual contribution. As long as Hubert 
de Burgh, who had ^succeeded the Earl of l*einbroke as admin- 
istrator of the kingdom continued in power, they were not 
molested, but after his removal persecution began anew. 

Whenever in Europe a Jew# was converted to the Christian 
faith, it was the usual practice of the sovereign to seize his pro- 
perty. The injustice. of such a proceeding was so obvious that 
the Council of Lateran denounced it under severe ecclesi- 
astical penalties. The prohibition was ineffectual, because the 
custom continued unchanged, the justification alleged for it being 
the commandment of Jesus to the young ruler to sell all his 
possessions and then come and follow Him. About this time a 
Jew at Canterbury, who took the name of Augustin, was con- 
verted to Christianity, and in consequence all his property 
became forfeited to the king, who, as an act of grace, by a writ 
of restitution, allowed him to retain the house in which he had 
lived before his conversion. 

In the fourteenth year of Henry, the remonstrances addressed 
to the king by some influential persons, who insinuated. that the 
protection and privileges granted to the Jews were taken by his 
subjects as an evidence of his indifference to the interests of the 
Christian fath, are supposed to have been the cause of an altera- 
tion in his policy. Soon after they were required to pay into the 
Exchequer the value of a third of their movable property to 
enable the king to meet the encroachments of his barons, and to 
suppress troubles in the English possessions in France. A 
synagogue which they had built in London was also seized by the 
king, m defiance of reason and justice, and made over to a 
conventual body to be used by them as a church. Exactions of 
various kinds followed, which culminated, in the seventeenth year 
of his reign, in the taxation of the Jews to the exorbitant amount 
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of 18,000 silver marks, in addition to a poll-tax, the motive 
assigned being the zeal of Henry for the Christian faith. 

The persecutions and sufferings to which the Jews had been 
exposed did not prevent some of them from becoming converts 
to Christianity, even though conversion entailed forfeiture to the 
Crown of all their property. King John had shown some con- 
sideration for them by allowing them to elect their own Chief 
Kabbi, and by granting him a charter of safe conduct throughout 
his dominions. He also authorized him to judge between Jews 
in cases which did not effect the interests of the Crown, and con- 
firmed to them the privilege of trading, and the right to hold 
property free from molestation, for which he received from them 
in return 4,000 marks. Their subsequent iil usage may have 
been one of the motives which prompted his son to found and 
endow in London the house for the reception and maintenance of 
converts in the year 123:Z. The charter of foundation, which may 
be found in Kymer’s ‘‘Foedera,” explains that the king made 
over the house for the reception of converts from Judaism, 
which he had caused to be built in Chancery Lane, then called 
New Street, upon a site the forfeited property of John Heberton, 
a Jew, now occupied by the Rolls Chapel and surrounding build- 
ings, and for its endowment, all forfeitures which might accrue 
to the Crown for felony or any other cause in the city, or in the 
suburbs within the Liberties of London. In a previous charter 
he had fixed the endowment at 700 marks per annum. A custos 
or warden was appointed to have the charge of this donitts con^ 
verso rwon, but no name of any person holding the office can be 
found for many years after. Regulations for the management of 
this establishment were made in subsequent charters. 

Previous to this foundation the ancient method of providing a 
♦support for converts from Judaism was by corrodies or rations in 
conventual establishments, which maintained numbers of such 
persons at their own expense. In one of the rolls of Henry 111. 
are contained the names of five hundred converts, and’ the religious 
houses which received them. Each person presented himself at 
the gates of the convent with the king^s writ in his hand ; but as 
corrodies could not be legally demanded except for the king's 
Sevan ts and chaplains in monastic establishments of royal founda- 
tion, the request was not always attended to, so that it some- 
times became necessary to send a second and more pressing 
request, of which examples are still extant. 

The mediseval barbarity of robbing of all his property the 
Jew who turned Christian, is almost balanced on the other side by 
the absurdity of such a foundation as the damns conversornm. 
Like other similar recent establishments, it was putting a premium 
upon imposture, and offering to Jews, who may never have had 
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any property whatever, a support in idleness and comfort for the 
term of their natural lives, if they professed themselves converts 
to the Christian faith. Such conversions may well be regarded 
as real when they involved '‘the loss of all things but, owing to 
the mistaken opinions of the time, conversion, whether in the 
thirteenth or nineteenth century, which receives as a necessary 
consequence a provision, whether temporary or permanent, must 
be looked upon as suspicious. Tovey somewhat sarcastically 
observes that “the care of the hospital was committed to a sober 
and discreet person, by whom the conversion of many Jews was 
forwarded, who lived under his government in ease and plenty, 
without being obliged for a subsistence either to destroy their 
bodies or their souls by usury.’' The example of the king was 
followed by some of his subjects, because about this time the 
Prior of Bermondsey built near his convent a hospital for converts 
from Judaism, while a similar house was erected in the Jewry at 
Oxford, for those who had been gained over to Christianity by 
the Dominicans, in both of which the inmates were lodged and 
supported free of all cost to themselves. From contemporary 
records, it is clear that the Jews who were ado'itted to these 
establishments were of the lowest and most needy class. 

domiia coi}veT80vainj as might have been expected, was 
soon so crowded with inmates that a Jew who came from France 
with a recommendatory letter from the king to the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Worcester, whom lie had appointed 
guardians of the kingdom during his absence, could not be 
admitted. They were commanded to provide him with the 
means of subsistence, and proper instruction in secular and 
religious knowledge. Some^further provision was made at this 
time for the support of the establishment by Peter dc Bupibus, 
Bishop of Winchester, who left by his will £100 to be invested^ 
in land to increase the endowment. 

During the forty years which had elapsed since the foundation 
of the domus, abuses had crept into the management, and an 
inquiry was found to be necessary. A few of the more influen- 
tial converts had got possession of the revenues, leaving to the 
poorer class only a lodging in the house, without any means of 
subsistence, so that they were compelled to seek for a precarious 
living by begging from door to door. To correct these abuses 
the king, towards the end of his reign, issued a mandate to the 
Lord Mayor and to John de St. Dennis, who was then warden, 
ordering that no converts should be admitted except those who 
were really destitute, and that returns should be laid before him 
showing in what way the revenues had been hitherto disposed of. 
The scale of rents was to be revised, reforms were to be intro- 
duced into the internal management, the revenues were to be 
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distributed in the house only, and the chapel services were to be 
improved and placed on a better footing. If opposition should 
be offered to the reforms proposed by the Royal Commissioners 
by any of the inmates, the portion of the endowment to which 
such persons were entitled was to be sequestrated. The warrant 
of the king, which is still extant, shows that there were abuses 
urgently requiring to be reformed. 

The accession of Edward I. in 1272 brought at first some relief 
to the J ews from the exactions under which they had been suffering 
during the previous reign. In his third year was passed the 
statute ^^De Judaismo/' which prohibited them from taking usury 
upon loans. Lord Cope thought that .this severe enactment was 
the principal cause of their leaving the kingdom within a short 
time after. Richard was also zealous for their conversion to 
Christianity, and* for the success of the domus conversorit7}i. 
founded by his father. The severity of the new law exasperated 
the Jews so violently that they now began to abuse the Christian 
religion, asserting that it could not have come from a merciful 
God, because it sanctioned such inhumanity. The king, in con- 
sequence, thought it necessary to show his zeal for the Faith by 
issuing a proclamation in the seventh year of his reign, in which 
he threatened with death and other penalties any Jew who was 
heard openly to blaspheme the Deity of the Saviour or the 
Christian faith. The proclamation also affords evidence thal 
there wore then Jewish impostors who, after being baptized, had 
relapsed to Judaism, because apostates who should join in the 
reviling are threatened with the -same penalties. Some of the 
converts even objected to be called Christians, on the ground 
that to apply such a designation to them was* a defamation oi 
character. 

The king’s zeal for the credit of the Christian religion did uot 
stop with the proclamation. In that age the Dominicans were 
the missionaries who sought to convert the Jews, whose attention 
they sometimes found it difficult to gain. With the view of 
overcoming the difficulty they petitioned the king to send a 
warrant to the sheriffs and bailiffs of the different towns wheri‘ 
they resided throughout the kingdom, authorizing them to 
collect the Jews together, and to induce them by all reasonable 
means to listen to the preaching of the friars with attention, and 
without raising any disturbance. The plan had no better success 
than similar efforts in more recent times where no compulsion 
was used, because it is not to be supposed that Jews or any other 
people, whether induced to assemble voluntarily or by any other 
means, wout& give much heed to abuse showered by ignorant 
preachers upon their religion. The power given to the sheriffs 
was to continue only during the king’s pleasure. Further, to 
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show his sincerity and his interest in the conversion of the Jews, 
within a few months he issued a patent declaring that for the 
next seven years he .would waive his right to half the property 
of converts, and allow the other half to be appropriated to the 
maintenance of poor converts in the domus conversorum, He 
also gave up for the same period all forfeitures of the property of 
Jews which might accrue to the Crown, with the proceeds of the 
Jewish poll-tax and deodands. These munificent grants rendered 
necessary further regulations for the management of the institu- 
tion. The warden was empowered to nominate a chaplain, who, 
with an assistant chaplain, were to reside in the building, and be 
responsible for the conduct of the services. In the absence of 
the warden, the chaplain was Authorized to receive the rents and 
the grants from the Exchequer, and distribute the aggregate 
amount, according to a fixed scale, among the converts, retaining 
for the support of himself, assistant, and clerks sufficient remu- 
neration, but being required each year to furnish to the Barons 
of the Exchequer an account of the receipts and expenditure. 

If any convert in the dohuis were qualified to assist the chap- 
lain, he was to be appointed assistant in preference to all other 
priests. Those who showed an inclination. for literature were to 
be sent to the Universities and properly educated at the expense 
of the foundation. Converts who wished to learn trades were 
to be apprenticed to masters, receiving, till tlicy were able to earn 
their own living, the benefits to which they were entitled in the 
domus. These regulations bear a remarkable resemblance to 
the methods adopted at the present time for providing a main- 
tenance for converts from Judaism. If any of those who received 
a liberal education were afterwards to obtain preferment in the 
Church, their allowance from the institution was to cease, and 
be divided among the other converts. Whatever surplus revenue 
remained tifter meeting all claims was to be devoted to the 
repair and ornamentation of the chapel. The warrant con- 
taining these regulations was directed to John of St. Dennis, 
the warden, and is still extant. 

The strong inducements held out to the Jews to abandon their 
religion did not tempt many to become Christians, whilst of 
those who did so the great majority were of the poorest class, as 
the regulations abundantly prove. But there were a few excep- 
tions. Belager, an Oxford Jew, petitioned the Crown for the 
moiety of his property, in the inventory of which was found a 
number, of valuable books. The king kept his word, and issued 
a warrant granting him what he claimed. Belager ^s conviction 
of the. truth of the Christian religion must have be?n powerful, 
otherwise he would scarcely have parted with half of his pro- 
perty by becoming a convert. 
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This royal foundation continued to flourish under successive 
wardens till the banishment of the Jews from the kingdom in 
1290, which was the forty^fifth year of the reign of Edward I. 
This event so far reduced the number of converts in the 
domus conversorwm that the surplus revenue became available 
for tho support of other necessitous persons who were admitted 
into the institution. In the eighteenth year of Edward III. 
the building was assigned by royal patent to a lady, for her 
residence ; she also received a penny a day from the Exchequer, 
in addition to whatever one convert was entitled to receive from 
the revenues of the domm. In the thirtieth year of the same reign 
a foreign Jew, who was supposed to be a convert, was admitted 
to the benefits of it by royal warrant, addressed to the warden, 
Henry Ingleby. When the latter resigned, the wardenship was 
annexed for ever to the MasterJiip of the Kolls, in consideration 
of the expense which William Burstal had incurred in restoring the 
buildings, which, owing to tlie neglect of former wardens, had 
become dilajiidated, on condition that he and his successors kept 
them in proper repair for the future. The grant was confirmed 
by Act of Rarliament in the reign of liichard I., and was 
afterwards farther conlirmed by letters patent. In subsequent 
reigns, a few converted Jews claimed the benefits of the founda- 
tion, and as late as the reign of James TL, two were allowed for 
their maintenance a pension for life of three lialf-pence per day. 
In the middle of tlie eighteenth century, some parts of the 
ancient buildings wore standing ; and the chapel, is still used 
fov divine service ; but the revenues seem to have disappeared. 
If they could be recovered, converts from Judaism would be 
entitled to demand a support from them. 

The order for the banishment of the Jews and their families 
in 1290, caused about 15,000 Jews to leave the kingdom, their 
property being forfeited to the Crown. For several centuries 
after, and until the time of Cromwell, a few stragglers only were 
to be found in England, employed in various occupations which 
attracted no public attention. During the Protectorate they 
applied to the Government for permission to settle in the king- 
dom. Some foreign Jews, being under the impression that 
Cromwell was the Messiah, sent a deputation to England to in- 
vestigate his pedigree in Huntingdonshire, but as soon as their 
object was discovered, they were ordered by the Protector to 
withdraw from the kingdom as speedily as possible. After 
lengthened negotiation, the utmost privilege which could 
be obtained • for those who wished to immigrate was 
toleration. The door having been opened, the J ews began to 
come into England in ever-increasing numbers, and in some 
cases became so influential as to obtain the kiudly consideration 
. [Vol. eXXV. No. CCXLIX.]— New Series, Vol. LXIX. No. I. K 
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of Charles II. and his successors. After the Revolution their 
prosperity greatly increased, and several families of note became 
converts to Christianity. This is not so much a statement based 
on recorded historical facts, as an inference drawn from an Act 
of Parliament passed in the first year of Anne, whicli provided 
that the children of Jews who were converted to Christianity, 
or desirous of embracing it, upon application to the Lord 
Chancellor, could compel their parents to provide them with a 
sufficient maintenance, in proportion to their circumstances. 
When the heads of families became converts the rest of the 
household usually followed, and all were absorbed into the Chris- 
tian population. But when a younger member was converted he 
was treated as an apostate by the Synagogue and discarded by 
his relations, so that the condition of such converts sometimes 
became desperate. It was to relieve them that the statute 
of Anne was enacted, and from this the inference has been drawn 
that the number of conversions during the reign of William 111. 
was sufficient!}" large to attract the attention of Parliament. 
How they were brought about does not appear, but there have 
been instances of private persons, before proselytizing societies 
came into existence, who showed an interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the J ews. About the middle of the eighteenth century 
one Edward Goldncy, a wealthy City merchant, ])roposf'd a strange 
plan for attracting their attention. He published an epistle to 
them, with a preface addressed to Seeker, who was then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in which he recommended his Grace to 
show kindness and hospitality to their principal men by enter- 
taining them at banquets prepared according to the requirements 
of Jewish law. The suggestion does not seem to have been acted 
upon, but it was precisely the same in principle as that adopted 
by coiiversionists in mediaeval and modern times to gain over the 
lowest class of necessitous Jews. Mr. Goldney had several interviews 
with the aged Rabbi, A*aron Hart, but the latter declined to dis- 
cuss with him the subject of Christianity, contenting himself with 
saying, as many other Hebrews have since said, that his ancestors 
were Jews, and that he intended to adhere to the creed in which 
he- had been born, as he would if he had belonged to Moham- 
medanism or any other faith. Similar efforts were made about 
the same time by other well-intentioned persons to engage the 
Jews in friendly correspondence about their religion, but without 
much success. 

These isolated attempts to gain their attention were the pre- 
cursors of organized schemes for their conversion. The first 
regular mission to the Jews was set on foot in 1796 by the Dis- 
senters, in a series of lectures, intended for the instruction of any 
ef them who could be induced to attend, delivered in a chapel 
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in Bury Street in the city. .Ignorance of the subject witli which 
they attempted to grapple was the principal difficulty with which 
the lecturers had to contend, and, as a natural consequence, the 
results were nugatory. The concluding lecture was delivered by 
a Doctor Hunter, who candidly told his audience that, while con- 
tributing his assistance to the conversion of the Jews, he was 
convinced of its total inutility. He also said that whenever the 
salvation of Israel was brought about, it would be accomplished 
at a time and by means of instruments far beyond the power of 
human sagacity to determine. Such language did not say much 
for the enthusiasm of the lecturer, nor was it calculated to gal- 
vanize into activity a half-hearted and perfunctory effort when it 
seemed likely to collapse. About this time a German convert from 
Judaism turned up, who became the means of exciting fresh interest 
in the Jews, and was in reality the founder of the present system. 
Joseph Samuel Christian Frederic Frey was the son of Prussian 
Jewish parents in indigent circumstances. At first he earned 
his living. as a tutor in Hebrew families, but ultimately he was 
obliged to apprentice himself to a shoemaker, and for several 
yeOii's worked at his trade. His conversiori to Christianity from 
strict Judaism was brought about by circumstances not in any 
way connected with missionaries, but it ought to..be said that he 
may have learned from an uncle, who hatl embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, some of its fundamental principles. He was ba])tized 
in 179 S, and subsecpiently went to Berlin, where he worked at 
liis trade, associating himself with the United Brethren or Mora- 
vians, who took him into their seminary there with the view of 
training him to be a inisbionary. He was brought by them 
under the notice of the Loudon Missionary Society, which 
appointed him to labour at one of their stations in -South Africa. 
After his arrival in England on his way to his destination, a 
proposal was made to him to remain iii London, and work among 
the Jews, as the Society at that tiii/e included missions to 
them among its objects. Frey was then placed in a missionary 
seminary at Gosport, under the instruction of a Nonconformist 
minister called Boguc, partly to enable him to learn the English 
language, and partly to receive further instruction. Here he 
gave lessons in llebrew to the other students, and compiled his 
Hebrew grammar. After remaining in the seminary a consider- 
able time, he removed to Loudon to begin his work among the 
Jews, under the auspices of the Society. His labours at first 
were desultory, because there was no chapel where he could be 
admitted to preach regularly. They were continued in connec- 
tion with the Society for several years, but it was ultimately dis- 
solved by a dispute about the maintenance and education of 
Jewish children, and about the best means of enabling proselytes 
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to support thotnselves. As is usual in such cases^ taunts, recrimi- 
natiou, abusive letters, hostile resolutions, sinister rumours, per- 
sonalities, and turning out for public scrutiny the affairs of Frey s 
domestic life, illustrated and exemplified the spirit with which 
the combatants were animated. When he manifested a dispo- 
sition to withdraw from the Society, Mr. Bogue, who had been 
his tutor at Gosport, wrote him a letter, in which he told him 
in a taunting spirit, that the Society had educated and 
maintained him for six years with the object of his becoming 
their missionary, that they had spent two thousand pounds 
upon him, that in withdrawing lie was guilty of base in- 
gratitude, that if he set up a mission of his own he would 
find every minister warned against him, and every chapel 
door shut in his face, that his freedom of action would be 
destroyed, that efforts for the conversion of the Jews would be 
stopped, and the plan adopted by the Society covered with dis- 
grace, that his character would be ruined, that the Directors were 
exceedingly displeased at liis plan for forming a new and inde- 
pendent institution, and that no work among the Jews could 
succeed unless carried on under their auspices and direction. 
Others followed up this abusive and threatening tirade, by ex- 
pressing doubts whether Frey was a Christian at all, and by 
setting on foot injurious rumours about his domestic concerns, to 
which he replied with more effect than probably suited the con- 
venience of the Directors of the Society. The language used by 
Bogue, and their rage at Lis withdrawal, are explained by their 
inability to find another missionary equally well qualified to carry 
on the work, which from that time can scarcely be said to have 
had any vitality. Frey^s character has been summed up by 
Picciotto, from a Jewish point of view, in the following terms : — 

A certain foreign convert, who adopted the name of Frey, ex- 
erted himself zealously to induce his former brethren to follow 
his example, like thefol which had lost its tail. Frey became a 
Christian clergyman, and to inspire faith in his sincerity he adopted 
such extreme views as to check rather than encourage neophytes, 
and his own fellow labourers were constrained to admit that he 
effected little good in their cause.” 

Frey soon found that missions to the Jews were impracticable, 
unless supplemented by pecuniary and material assistance, and 
his views have been abundantly confirmed by subsequent expe- 
rience. The Society had a school for the free education of 
Jewish^ children, which he affirmed did not succeed, and 
proposed to establish in addition to it an institution for the main- 
tenance and education of the children of Jewish parents, without 
any charge to themselves, but the Directors rejected the proposal 
as nothing but bribery. He also wished to set on foot another 
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institution for giving relief to sick and destitute Jews, and for 
enabling those who had lost their means of living by becoming 
proselytes, to obtain employment, and for maintaining them till 
they had found it. These plans 'were also rejected, and for a 
siriiilar reason, it being obvious that Frey’s proposals, while they 
might lead to nominal conversions of a few of the lowest and 
poorest class, would only excite the hostility and indignation of 
thoughtful and independent Jews. While still an agent of the 
Society, he and some of his friends, who were mostly Noncon- 
formists, formed themselves in August, 1808, into a committee,, 
the object of which was to relieve the sick and distressed, and 
to instruct the ignorant, especially those that were of the Jewish 
nation. This now Society, being the offspring of the strife 
between him and the Directors, very soon found itself in collision 
with them, and a re-construction of it under a new title was 
resolved upon. Several Churchmen had joined it, and in the 
ensuing year it was determined that from henceforward it should 
be called “ The London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews,” the subsidiary plans for attaining this object being 
kept in the background, or probably not being then very clearly 
defined, but what subsequently happened showed that Frey’s 
plans were literally adopted, as they are in existence to this day. 
From henceforward the Society was a combination of Church- 
men and Nonconformists. Having originated in contention, the 
seed of the dragon’s teeth speedily sprang up in the form of a 
crop of armed combatants. Strife generated strife among the 
members, debts were contracted which the Society could not 
meet, the objects for wdiich it was constituted were being neutral- 
ized, and rum was admitted to be imminent, when a well-mean- 
ing but w eak-minded clergyman called Lewis Way came forward 
as a deus ex viachind, and offered to contribute a large sum 
towards tlie payment of the debts, and enable the Society to 
start afresh, on condition that the Nonconformists withdrew. 
This proposal was accepted, and Way's munificence saved the 
Society from destruction. In the report for 1814 it was an- 
nounced that means had been found for clearing off the debts, 
and that the Dissenters had retired, leaving the Society exclu- 
sively in the hands of Churchmen. 

The reports for the five years during which the affairs of the 
Society were managed by a joint committee of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists are instructive reading, because they contain the 
principles by which their successors have been since guided, and 
the germs of vices which have long been at work m this and 
other kindred missionary organizations. The Society was con- 
stituted under its new title on March 1, 1809, and on May 23 in 
the same year the first report was issued. The interval was so 
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short that the committee, which then consisted of two clergymen 
and seventeen laymen, including Joseph Samuel Frey, were only 
able to state a few general principles, and enunciate some plans 
for future action. On December 27 following a second appeared, 
containing a further account of the state of the Society. In this 
document the committee said, at the outset, that they looked 
with suspicion upon the Christianity of those who stood aloof or 
looked with cold contempt or neglect upon so interesting an 
undertaking as that which the London Society had set on toot, 
which was not the most charitable or judicious method of con- 
ciliating public support to an untried and doubtful cause. The 
occasional conversion of a few without the interference of any 
missionary, and the interest in such converts manifested by 
Bishop Wilkins, editor of the Concilia, and by Bishop Kidder, 
were taken as showing the possibility of the success of the 
Society, and an illustration of the interest which benevolent 
persons would probably take in it. To the objection that the 
time had not come for the conversion of Israel, the committee 
replied that no one could be certain that the time had not corqe, 
or that it was not rapidly approaching, and that there were signs 
that the great event could not be far distant, the principal 
of them being that there were supposed to be not less than 
thirty converted Jews in England who, altitovyh they couhl not be 
considered to he pious Christ 7 (ms, were nevertheless thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of Christianity. The objection seemed so 
forcible that in their third report they deemed it necessary to 
attempt a fuither confutation ; but they were only able to reiterate 
the answer already given, and to quote some irrelevant texts of 
Scri])ture, and equally irrelevant extracts from Dr. Johnston and 
other wi iters who knew little or nothing about the Jews. 
The committee justified the existence of their Society 
by asserting that the missions to the Jews carried on by 
the body from which they had seceded were a failure ; that a 
missiouary society could not successfully manage more than one 
undertaking at a time ; and, while admitting that they were on 
delicate ground when speaking about this matter, quietly relieved 
themselves from embarrassment by referring their supporters 
to the statement of Frey, soon to be published, in which he 
intended to assign his reasons for leaving the London Missionary 
Society. • 

They next proceeded to explain their plans in a more detailed 
manner. A chapel had been temporarily rented in Bury Street 
where lectures were to be delivered to the Jews. As soon as 
arrangements could be made the lectures were to be transferred to 
a building in Spitalfields called the Jews^ Chapel, where Frey was 
to carry jon regular ministrations as a Nonconformist, with a 
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licence under the Toleration Act. There was also to be estab- 
lished a free school for the education of Christian and Jewish 
children alike, some of the latter being supported and educated 
in another charity school as Frey had originally proposed. This 
latter is still in existence, and carried on on the same principle. 
They also proposed to bind both boys and girls, when old enough, as 
apprentices to useful mechanical trades in pious families. It was 
also intended to find employment for those Jews who might be 
reduced to penury by expulsion from the Synagogue for attending 
Christian services, or for ])ecoining converts to Christianity, which 
meant that such persons would be supported as long as they con- 
tinued inquirers, and when they said that they were convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, that means of earning their living 
would be provided for them, which in particular cases is still the 
principle of the Society. Controversial tracts were to be circu- 
lated among tlie Jews with a liberal hand as soon as clergymen 
having the proper qualifications for writing them could be found. 
They also announced the questionable policy, which had been 
even then stigmatized, of selling to the Jews at a cheap rate the 
Old Testament dissociated from tlio New. They said that 
several Jews had applied for employment, which had been pro- 
cured for them ; that two children had been taken under the 
care of the Society ; that from fifty to a hundred Jews generally 
attended Frey’s lectures in Bury Street, many of whom belonged 
to a respectable class in society, and that they listened with 
decent attention. A premium was offered to the author who 
within a certain time would produce the best answer to David 
Lewis’s Dissertations on the Prophecies,'^ and certain books 
were recommended to the friends of the Society for perusal. 

The latter part of the report is characteristic of the 
spirit of the men and their successors. The committee called 
the attention of the Jews to the statute of Anne, already 
referred to, and informed them that under its provisions 
a child of Jewish parents, who was cast off and refused a main- 
tenance for embracing Christianity, might compel his father to 
make, in proportion to his means, an adequate provision for. his 
education and support, by application to the Lord Chancellor. 
The statute had been inoperative, and this mean attempt to 
revive it for aiding efibrts to proselytize the Jews cannot be con- 
demned with too much severity. According to the committee, 
at one of Frey’s lectures an attempt had been made by some 
persons to inculcate in the minds of the Jews who were present 
Arian or Socinian doctrines. They declared that such conduct 
could not be tolerated, and therefore they solemnly warned such 
persons that the Toleration Act did not protect those who denied 
the Deity of the Saviour, and that while nothing was further from 
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their dispfosition than an intolerant spirit^ they could not but feel 
indignant at the gross indecency of such conduct, and were 
determined not to pass over any future recurrence of it. 

Another report published at the end of the year gives further 
information. It was admitted that the number of Jews who,, 
attracted by the novelty of the mission, had at first attended 
Frey’s lectures in Bury Street, had diminished. When they were 
first set on foot, the attendance of Jews was supposed to vary 
from two hundred to five hundred, although it is difficult to under- 
stand how they could be distinguished from the rest of the 
audience, but now all that the committee could say was that there 
was no service without the presence of many Jews, while upon 
every particular occasion there was a very considerable number. 
Even at this early stage of the Society, dissensions were beginning 
to break out between Churchmen and Nonconformists. They 
had taken the Bible Society as their model, in which Church 
dignitaries and Protestant Dissenters worked harmoniously 
together on neutral principles, but it was soon found that missions 
to the Jews could not be conducted on the same footing. The 
Committee claimed to be neutral, and on this ground asked for 
the co-operation of all denominations of Christians, but the 
religious ministrations which they carried on for the conversion 
of the Jews, could not legally be conducted in the same chapel 
by clergymen and Nonconformist ministers. After mature delibera- 
tion, and after free and full discussion of this difficulty, or rather 
after a sufficient amount of wrangling, the dispute was adjusted 
^7 a compromise. Frey was to continue his lectures in the chapel 
in Bury Street, with the help of any Dissenting ministers who 
might be found qualified and willing to assist him, and the 
“ministers of the Establishment^’ were to preach a monthly 
lecture to the Jews in one of the churches. Books and tracts had 
been presented to the Society for controversial use, hut they had 
also deemed it expedient to purchase from the London Missionary 
Society a number of copies of the Rev. Greville Kwings“ Ad- 
dresses to the Jews,^^ which they sent to the chief Rabbis of the 
German and Portuguese Synagogues, and to several of the most 
influential Jews in London. The copy sent to Rabbi Mendola 
was returned to the Society with an indignant letter, complaining 
of the officious rudeness with which the book was thrust into his 
house against bis will. He said that the laws of tl^e Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews prohibited members of their congregation from 
engaging in controversy, while in bis opinion the attacks of rash 
and blind visionaries were not in any instance deserving of refu- 
tation or even of investigation. The letter was answered by Mr. 
Joseph Fox, one of the secretaries, who invited a reply from the 
Rabbi, but he declined further controversy. To the other Jewa. 
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who retained their copies the Committee said menacingly That 
they would have to give account to the Searcher of hearts for the 
use they made of them.*" 

These essays, which were prepared at the instance of the 
Missionary Society, are able and interesting, and would be read 
with pleasure and profit by Christians ; but as the author does 
not appear to have been versed in Rabbinical literature, or to 
have been acquainted with the Jewish controversial works against 
Christianity, they would have been useless for attaining the 
object aimed at^ The committee of the London Jews’ Society 
thought that if they might not do much good in this world,, 
they would at least rise up in the Judgment and condemn the 
unfortunate Hebrews who were induced to accept copies. Rabbi 
Mendola, who returtjed the present sent to him, because, as he 
said, he did not sufficiently understand the English language, and 
disapproved of controversy, would of course not be prejudiced. 

A considerable number of Christian and Jewish children were 
being educated in the free school, of whom two interesting Hebrew 
street arabs had been received by the committee into the charity 
school as a nucleus to begin with. One of them had been 
deserted by his parents when little more than an infant, and the 
other, who came from Ipswich, after wandering for a long time 
through London, went one day by accident into the Jews* Chapel 
to see Frey, who sent him on to the committee, upon whom he 
produced so powerful an impression by saying, amid his tears,, 
that he wanted to be made a good Christian, that they at onco 
took him under their protection. Within a very short time a 
handbill was circulated by his father offering a reward for the 
recoveiy of the boy, whose name was Hyam JDavis. When the 
place of his retreat i^as discovered the committee refused to allow 
his own father to see him lest he might be induced to return to 
Judaism. Legal proceedings were then taken by those who were 
interested in the case, and a mandamus was applied for to compel 
the committee to give up the boy ; but for some reason they failed, 
although it was afterwards deemed expedient to allow the father 
to have access to his son at reasonable times. 

Pamphlets attacking and defending the Society were being 
published from time to lime, and the press was generally hostile, 
but nevertheless the Society’s affairs financial and otherwise seemed 
to prosper. lUwas a matter of regret with the committee that, 
although animated by a conciliatory spirit, they had nob been able 
to settle their differences with the Missionary Society, owing to* 
the officious interference of private irresponsible persons. 

A report, which the committee called the third, was published 
on June 6, 1811. After alluding to the difficulties which they 
had hitherto been called on to meet, they somewhat injudiciously 
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referred to a circumstance which has long been a slur upon the 
reputation of the Jews and other kindred societies. They said 
that their undertaking exposed them to many objections from 
which those who were engaged in conducting missions to the 
heathen were comparatively free. The latter were not carried on 
under the immediate eye of a discerning Christian community, 
but at a distance from observation. The missionaries abroad 
had leisure and opportunity for selecting and arranging 
such information as they deemed expedient to transmit to 
the committees of their societies at home, who ^again allowed 
to be known only that portion of it which they thought would 
suit the public. In making these observations they were only 
anticipating charges of mutilating and garbling reports, which 
have since been made against the Society, and ot which examples 
will be given hereafter. The committee of the London Jews’ 
Society, they said, was very differently situated. Every step they 
took was in full view of both friends and enemies, and although 
they were fully conscious of purity of design and integrity of 
motive in an undertaking so novel and arduous, being only 
fallible men, mistakes could not be avoided, for which they were 
constrained to throw themselves upon the forbearance of the 
Christian public. 

They thought themselves called upon to answer objections 
against their operations which had been raised in the press. A 
proposal had been made to set on foot a lund to enable the com- 
mittee to advance temporary loans on good security to Jews of 
good character who had married Christian women, and who 
therefore might lose the countenance of Jewish employers; and 
they resolved to invite contributions towards it from wealthy 
Jews who had married out of their nation, and who might, in 
consequence, be supposed to know the difhculties in which their 
humbler brethren thereby involved themselves. The project 
was severely criticised in the press as nothing but bribery, and 
seems never to have been acted upon. A less objectionable 
method of assisting necessitous foreign Jews was giving them 
employment in a candlewick manufactory, which required no 
previous training, and in a printing office, both under the super- 
vision of the Society. The former, after being carried on for 
some time at a heavy loss, was abandoned, but the latter is still 
in existence. 

They also deemed it expedient to meet the charge that the 
greater part of the children taken up and educated by the 
Society were illegitimate. They answered it by saying that 
forty-six out of the number had been clearly ascertained to be 
legitimate, and that most of them were descended from parents 
who were Jews on both sides, but they were willing to admit 
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that some were illegitimate. They said that there were hard- 
ships under which the Jews laboured in respect to their marriages 
which necessarily led to the birth of such children. An English 
Jew who wished to marry a Christian woman could only be 
married in Holland, and not even there by a Kabbi, unless she 
were previously initiated into Judaism by the ceremony called 
Giynress, which could not legally be performed in England. 
The committee and the person who wrote the report can only 
be excused for making these erroneous statements by supposing 
them to be totally ignorant of what they were writing about. 
According to Jewish usage and laws a Christian woman can 
only be married to a Jew after she has become a proselyte, which 
is effected by the ceremony of immersion in a bath called in 
Hebrew Giyiirethf and not which has never been 

illegal in England. In order the more effectually to exclude 
illegitimate children the committee said that they had resolved 
not to admit any such into the institution born subsequent to 
January 1, J810, whose parents should not be able to produce a 
ccrtilicate of their marriage, either according to the rites of the 
Church of England or those in use among the Jews, subsequent 
to HiC hirlJi of such child or children, which seems to mean that 
they were prepared to admit all Jewish illegitimates whom they 
could lay liold upon. But the truth is that the committee 
evaded the real difficulty, as their successors have so often done, 
when confronted with objections in subsequent years. The Jews 
technically call those children bastards, of whose parents one has 
been a Christian, and it is from this class that the children, who 
at tliat time and subsequently have been supported and educated 
by the Society in its schools in London and elsewhere, have been 
principally, if not exclusively, taken, because it is inconceivable 
that Jewish parents, even of the lowest class, would for the 
bribe of maintenance and education deliberately hand them 
over to a society whose avowed object is to bring them up as 
Christians. 

The further objection that their adult pioselytes were of the 
lowest class of Jews, was readily and easily answered; but the 
difficulty remains that the doors of the wealthy are still shut 
against the ag43nts of the Society, and, as will be shown hereafter, 
that the converts from the higher classes who have embraced 
Christianity have done so irrespective of them and it. After dis- 
cussing the difficulty, the committee said that their efforts had been 
encouraged by some members of a family of distinction amongst 
the Jews, and had excited an anxious interest in the minds of 
others, referring their supporters for particulars to Appendix No. 9 
attached to the same report. This old method of inaccuracy has 
since repeated itself on many occasions. N o. 9 contains no allusion 
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to any distinguished Jewish family, and nothing but the indig- 
nant letter ot* Rabbi Mendola, and the reply to it of Mr. Joseph 
Fox, one of the secretaries. The latter is only noteworthy 
because the writer somewhat presumptuously said that as the 
prophet Ezeniel was charged to warn the House of Israel, so the 
Lo^on Society thought that they were charged with a similar 
function. But Rabbi Mendola might have asked where their 
credentials were. Accuracy of assertion beyond the possibility of 
being misunderstood was not then, and has never since been, the 
characteristic of the Society, when its proceedings have been 
brought to the test of public opinion. 

Another much more important event, which has repeated itself 
over and over again in the subsequent history of the Society, re- 
quired to be explained to their supporters. In 1808 a Jewish Rabbi, 
called Judah Catarivas, a native of Jerusalem, of respectable family 
and connections, and, as the committee said, of acknowledged 
proficiency in Jewish literature, voluntarily placed liirnself under 
the patronage of the Society, declaiing that he liad long been 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, and that he had only 
been waiting for a public opportunity of avowing his belief in 
it. The committee, in their exultation, being unable to wait to 
see whether the conversion, which had not been brought about 
by their agents, was genuine or not, at once published to their 
supporters, without giving the name, the joyful news of this 
supposed secession from Judaism, although tioubled with some 
secret misgivings that everything might not turn out right in 
the end. They put Catarivas under the care of a clergyman, 
whose business it was partly to have an eye upon his move- 
ments, and partly to assist him in learning the English, Latin, 
and Greek languages. They said Xl^ixt he was a perfect master 
of Talmudic and Cabalistic learning, and expressed a hope that, 
after being properly trained, he would ultiiiiately render eminent 
service to the Society, in the prosecution of its various purposes. 
They added that the Jews, alarmed by the secessiou of such a 
man, had set on foot reports prejudicial to his character, which 
the committee had investigated and ascertained to bo unfounded, 
so far that nothing had been discovered which ought to prevent 
them from receiving and placing him under instruction. To 
obviate further the idea that they had been imposed upon by 
this young Jew, the committee said that they had satisfactory 
ground for believing that it was bis original intention not to have 
applied to the Society at all, but to have embraced Christianity 
in a different country and under different circumstances. If they 
should find that they had been deceived, they asked for the 
indulgence of their friends. 

In the report for 1810 they were compelled mournfully ta 
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admit that Catarivas had disappointed them, and that in con- 
sequence he had been removed from the Society's protection. 
The charge against him was that he had yielded to the impetu- 
osity of his passions and given way to sin, that the- reproofs of 
the committee had not suited his unhumbled spirit, and that he 
had gone back to the Jews. They said that at his own urgent 
request he had been taken back again by the Society on trial ; 
but as no signs could be discovered of any radical change of 
heart, they did not feel themselves justified in retaining him in 
connection with them any longer. Such was the story told by 
the committee. If Catarivas had had an opportunity of giving 
his account of the circumstances be might have put a diflerent 
aspect upon it. As the committee did not at that time give an}'^ 
detailed account of their expenditure upon individual Jews, no 
means exist of ascertaining how much money they threw away 
upon this individual. 

At the end of the report the committee announced that they 
had taken on lease for ninety-nine years five acres of land in 
Bethnal Green, on which they proposed to erect a chapel, schools 
for boys and girls, a printing office, and other buildings, for which 
they hoped the public would contribute the funds. They also 
proposed to have the New Testament translated into pure Bib- 
lical Ifebrew, for which undertaking they invited the co-opera- 
tion of competent .scholais irrespective of creed or church. The 
revision was ultimately accomplished. It has been pronounced 
to be, and is, barbarous, as might have been expected. 

The next report dated May 21, 1812, contains a further 
account of the operations of the Society. Having demolibhed all 
objections and overthrown all objectors, they were free to pursue 
their own course for the future unmolested. They were, upon the 
whole, prosperous, because during the previous twelve months 
they had received upwards of £8,000. Frey s lectures in the 
chapel in Bury Street had been well attended, both by Christians 
and Jews, and efforts had been made in various other places, by 
means of sermons, to attract public attention. The schools for 
boys and girls were successful, and from the former five had been 
selected to be trained as missionaries. Others had been put in the 
way of earning their own living hereafter. The difficulty of sup- 
porting Jews who were only inquirers into the truth of Chris- 
tianity, owing to the loss of their employment, when even 
suspected of holding communication with the agents of the 
Society, had been solved by providing a maintenance for them. 
The committee had heard of several wealthy and respectable 
Jews, who, since the institution of the Society, had professed the 
Christian faith and been baptized, although they admitted that 
it was not the immediate instrumentality in their conversions. 
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•They claimed, however, to have been the indirect cause, because 
they said that they knew of an influential family which had 
abandoned Judaism from a conviction of the truth of Christianity 
derived frqjn the publications of the Society. They could not 
tell how many other conversions had been effected by the ser- 
mons and tracts issued from their printing press. This vice of 
claiming actual results, which they had no share in producing, 
and possible results, which may never have happened, has clung 
to the Society ever since. They suggested the formation of a 
manufactory of articles in common use to provide occupation for 
Jewish converts, which subsequently assumed the form of the 

Operative Jewish Converts^ Institution,*’ which is still in ex- 
istence. 

The committee did not deem it judicious to say how many 
adult Jews had applied to them at different times for religious 
instruction, but they informed their supporters that forty-one 
persons had been baptized into the Christian Church, of whom 
only three, as far as they knew, had turned out impostors. Of 
these, Catarivas was one. The second was a young Pole, who, 
like him, had received a learned education, and was able to speak 
five modern languages, lie was placed, at the expense of the 
Society, under the care of a German Lutheran minister, that he 
might learn English ; but it was soon discovered that he had only 
discarded Judaism for the sceptical opinions of Moses* Mendelsson. 
The committee then changed their intention of training him for 
a missionary, and offered him employment in their printing 
office, which he declined, and withdrew from the Society. Tills 
man could scarcely be called an impostor. The third was a 
Hungarian Jew, as usual of great learning; but the committee 
soon became doubtful about the propriety of his moral conduct, 
and abandoned all hope of his future usefulness. None of these 
persons had been baptized. In consequence of these failures the 
committee determined that every person applying for the patron- 
age of the Society should be required to submit to the test of 
working for his own living for a time to enable them to judge 
of his sincerity. The rest of the report was taken up with an 
absurd attempt to predict the approaching fulfilment of prophecy 
by events which have never yet come to pass, with the expression 
of the ibelief of the committee that Judaism wad breaking up, 
because the Jews, as they thought, were exchanging their religion 
for Deism, retaining only the name without any real attachment 
to the doctrines of Moses, and with the announcement that they 
had appbinted a paid traveller, who was the first of his class to, 
speak at meetings on their behalf. They had 'received during 
the year £7,400, and they were already in debt to the amount 
of £2,100. 
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r The next report, read at the general meeting on May 1, 1813, 
showed that the receipts for the previous year had been £8,100, 
and that the debt had been reduced to £1,591 ; but the financial 
statement is so confused that, like all similar subsequent state- 
ments, it is impossible clearly to understand it. The most 
important events announced were that the Duke of Kent had 
become patron of the Society, that he had laid, on April 7, 1812, 
the first stone of the Episcopal Chapel and other buildings on 
the Society’s land at Bethnal Green, and that a new monthly 
publication, called the Jewish Repository, had been started, which 
still continues under another name. The schools and other 
institutions were flourishing, but the committee felt themselves 
compelled to meet once more objections which had been made to 
their Society. Their replies are the same in principle as those 
which have been given by their successors over and over again 
when called upon to answer difficulties. Instead of facing them 
honestly tliey resorted to evasion, and proceeded to demolish 
objections which had not been urged against them, raising a 
false issue in order to turn away public attention from the real 
issu(*. It was objected that the Jews >vhom they had baptized, 
were all eitlior of the lowest class, or such as had sought 
the patronage of the Society for secular advantage. Assuming 
that this meant that the Jews whom they had baptized were 
impostors, who only wanted to benefit themselves in a worldly 
sense, they said that they had endeavoured to exercise a sound 
discretion in the selection of candidates, and that if they had 
been ambitious to increase the number of converts they might 
have baptized many more, which is precisely the same answer 
which was given by an agent of the Society on a recent occasion 
to the charge of the complete failure of their mission to the Jews 
in Jerusalem. They said that the objection arising from the 
situation in life of their converts was without foundation. Tliis 
charge — if charge it can be called — would better have been left 
unnoticed, than that the committee should have brought discredit 
upon themselves by an evasive and mendacious answer. They 
said that it was not true that none of the richest Jews had 
embraced the Christian faith during the period of the Society's 
existence; the real charge, however, being that they had not 
converted any such persons, because some opulent and dis- 
tinguished Jews had been united to the Christian Church, 
candidly, however, admitting that the Society had nothing to do 
with them. Then, advancing a little upon the answer given to 
the same objection in a previous report, they said that they could 
not tell whether or not such persons had been converted by their 
exertions, which came very near claiming the credit of them. 
They' admitted that, of the forty-three Jews who had been 
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baptized under their sanction, three at least had turned out 
impostors; so that, besides the three already alluded to, six per- 
sons whom they had taken up during the brief period of the 
existence of the Society had proved unworthy. The report con- 
cluded with an attempt to reply to the Jews who complained 
tnat the work of the Society was carried on in a spirit of 
intolerance and persecution, and from other unworthy motives. 

The next report discloses a contradiction and a suppression of 
-circumstances which ought to have been laid at once fully before 
the subscribers.. The committee had stated in the previous 
report tliat forty-three persons bad been baptized under their 
sanction, leaving it to be supposed that all of them were adults ; 
but now they said that, previous to the anniversary on May 6, 
1814, they had baptized thirty-two adults and twenty-seven 
children, which, with those baptized at that time, would increase 
the number to forty-Kve of the former and thirty-five of the 
latter. It was also announced- that an asylum for Jewesses had 
been set on foot, to whicli several had been already admitted, 
that the manufactory above referred to had been given up, and 
that another had been established in its place. The receipts for 
the year amounted to £9,800. Up to this time the im’pression 
left upon the mind of a reader of the reports would be that 
something was suppressed which it did not suit the committee to 
allow their supporters to know, and that tlie financial state- 
ments did not disclose the true state of the funds, objections 
which apply to the present Society os much as to their pre- 
deces.sors. In the financial statement for i81b the debt of the 
Society had been set down as ££,676 ; but in a subsequent 
report it was said that there ought to have been added to this a 
sum of ££,S7S due for printing, making in all £5,504. The report 
for 1814 disclosed the extraordinary fact that the debt in the 
interval had increased to £7,500, besides the sum of £5,000 due 
on the building account of the Episcopal Chapel. In the pre- 
vious reports nothing had been said of the way in which the 
former had been incurred. The committee were, however, able 
to announce that means had been found for clearing off their 
liabilities. The Rev. Lewis Way, who took a great interest in 
the Jews, rather than see the Society involved in ruin, had 
munificently offered a contribution of £14,000 lo enable the 
Society to pay its debts and start afresh. 

The pecuniary difficulties of the Society had brought its affairs 
to such a point that it would have either to be given up or re- 
organize, ‘ At an extraordinary general meeting a report was 
presented which disclosed the causes that had produced the crisis, 
so that then, as now, the evils which affected the Society, however 
carefully they are suppressed for the time, must ultimately come 
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under public notice. Those who drew up the report were com- 
pelled to admit that the Society had never received support from 
the Dissenters in general^ and that influential Churchmen had 
declined to join it, on the grouhcf that it was Nonconformist in 
matters of discipline, and especially because they regarded the 
Jews^ Chapel in Spitalfields as a Dissenting place of worship. 
The extent of this impediment had only been fully discovered 
when attempts were made to remedy the financial difficulties. 
These were next stated, and proposals were mad^for raising 
money to meet them, both from Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
but the latter being unable or unwilling to collect the proportion 
of the funds assigned to them, preferred to withdraw and leave 
the management of the affairs of the Society exclusively in the 
hands of the former, so that its reorganization became necessary. 
This was effected at the same meeting, by the alteration of some 
of the rules and the addition of others, adapting it more closely 
to the constitution and principles of the Church of England. In 
the' year ISLo, when the Dissenters retired, the general receipts 
amounted to 1,000, and in 181G they fell off to i?8,000. 

The Episcopal Chapel had been opened in July, 1814, when 
the Duke of Kent was present at the services, but in the follow- 
ing year he withdrew from the Society, the reasons which induced 
him to retire not being stated in any report. In a resolution, 
proposing a vote of thanks for his patronage, at the anniversary 
meeting in May, 1816, it was incidentally stated, however, that he 
had expressed an anxious wish.to be relieved from the duties of his 
office. It was not considered expedient to state that His Koval 
Highness withdrew because he was dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment of the Society, aud disapproved of the objects at which it 
aimed. .The committee reported that the chapel was well 
attended, the congregation being principally composed of Chris- 
tians who lived in the neighbourhood, but they could not say that 
much notice was taken of it by unconverted Jews. The interest 
of the latter in the mission was beginning to decline, because 
during the previous year only two adults had been baptized. A 
difficulty had arisen about Frey, because, as the management of 
the Society had passed into the hands of Churchmen, being a 
Dissenter, he could not be allowed to officiate in the chapel in 
Spitalfields. Applications for his ordination as a clergyman had 
proved unsuccessful, and the committee were then unable to 
determine upon his future sphere of labour. In the list of the 
committee in all former reports he had been described as the 
Rev. J. C. S. F. Frey, but in the first issued after the disruption, 
both prefix and suffix were omitted, all the other gentlemen being 
called Esq. 

The rules of the new Society have, during the last seventy years, 
[ Vol. CXX V. No. CCXLIX.]— New Seeies, Vol. LXIX. No. I. L 
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beeu modified in various details. The principal object now aimed 
at is the “spiritual welfare of the Jews/' giving temporal relief 
being secondary and under certain conditions^ the exceptions 
being the hospit^ and school of industry at Jerusalem. Relief 
cannot be given to destitute Jews out of the general fund of the 
Society, but separate funds may be opened for that purpose, the 
management of which is to be entrusted to special committees 
selected from the general committee. Every clergyman who 
subscribes a^ew shillings, and every layman a guinea, becomes, 
as long as he continues his subscription, a member of the Society. 
The composition and method of appointing the committee 
deserve notice. The lay members are to be chosen at the annual 
general meeting. All clergymen who have been five years mem- 
bers of the Society become de facto members without election. 
The lay members are to be elected, the practice being for some 
person in the office of the Society to select eighteen of the 
retiring members who. have been most diligent in their attend- 
ance during the previous year, and six others, if they can 'be 
found, and submit the names to the meeting, it not being usual 
for notice to be taken or objection to be made by any one when 
the names are read out. No list of the names of the clerical 
members of the committee has ever been published, but those of 
the laymen are published each year. The general committc'o has 
power to elect from among themselves or other members of the 
institution such standing sub-committees as may be found neces- 
sary, and from time to time such special sub-committees as 
occasion may require. The committee is also authorized to elect 
annually two persons from among themselves, and three from the 
general body of subscribers, to audit the accounts, than which 
obviously nothing could be more objectionable and less calculated 
to inspire confidence in the published financial stat(*ments. 

Of the eighteen lay gentlemen who at present compose the 
ostensible lay section of the committee, as the names are pub- 
lished in the last report, it may be sufficient to observe that 
while they may reasonably be regarded as well-meaning persons, 
having a legitimate interest in the welfare of the JewF, there is fto 
reason to believe that they have any special knowledge individually 
or collectively of their religious opinions, manners, customs, lan- 
guage, and literature, or that they have any qualifications for the 
management of such missions. Of the eighteen, five arc officers 
in the arpiy, two are officers in the navy, one is an army surgeon, 
two are bankers, and the rest are gentlemen whose names are 
little known beyond their Society. A gentleman, now deceased, 
was lately at the same time a trustee and chairman of the com- 
mittee, and chairman of the committee of the Church Association, 
which had for its object the prosecution and persecution of the 
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Ritualists. This case illustrates the absurdity of the method of 
appointing the committee. It may well be asked, How could 
the Jews look with any sympathy upon the work of a Society 
when they saw the chairman and trustee at the same time filling 
the post of persecutor of his own Christian brethren ? and what 
notion would they form of the spirit of Christianity, if they looked 
only to the proceedings of this man and his colleagues ? 

The constitution of the clerical section of the committee is 
equally faulty. By the annual payment of half a sovereign for 
five years in succession, all clergymen became members. As 
they belong almost exclusively to one section of one party, which 
is not famous for its learning or liberality, it would be too much 
to expect from them any knowledge of the Jews or their litera- 
ture. The suppression of their names and of the lists of the sub- 
committees destroys personal and individual responsibility, and 
is not calculated to generate public confidence. It will be fully 
admitted by most people that ability to talk cant and speak the 
religious dialect of the party is no compensation for deficiency in 
the other qualifications, whether of clergymen or laymen, required 
for the conduct of missions to the Jews. By the twelfth rule the 
committee must meet once a month, or oftener if necessary, so 
that from the facts of the case the affairs of the Society must be 
managed to a great extent by London clergymen, who find it 
more agreeable and less onerous to frequent the committee-rooms 
of the Society than to work among the poor in the back streets 
of their parishes. Experience has, however, shown that the paid 
secretaries are ultimately the executive officers, owing to the 
irregularity of the attendance of the members of the committee. 
The proceedings being secret, and the members not being respon- 
sible to any recognized tribunal, no confidence in a body of men 
so con‘«tituted and acting can be placed by any person, except 
those who are content to place money at their disposal, and ask 
no questions about the way" in which it is expended. 

The fatal objection to this and other kindred societies which 
are off-shoots from the extreme section of one party in the Church 
is, that they are composed of private persons who act in her name 
without having received any public authority or oflScial sanction, 
involving her in the discredit of their own mismanagement and 
failure in foreign missions. It is absurd to suppose that a num- 
ber of private irresponsible anonymous persons, meeting occa- 
sionally in a room in London, and calling themselves “The London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews,*’ or by any 
other name, can represent the Church in her missionary character. 
She is morally responsible for their acts, but she has no control over 
their conduct. The constitution and formation of such societies 
tend, as all experience shows, to aggravate and intensify the vices 
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of the extreme religious party of which they are the represen- 
tatires^ calling down the disapproval of all conscientious and 
independent Churchmen. 

At foreign stations where the Society has a church, as in 
• Jerusalem, in which the ministrations of religion are carried on, 
the Church of England is not presented in her real character to 
Jews and Native Christians and to the tourists, who, from all 
parts of the world, every year visit the Holy City, because the 
ritual and teaching are those of a very small section of a narrow 
and reactionary party in the Church at the present time. They 
may represent the opinions of the Society, but they are not those 
of Churchmen in general. 

The vices of the party to which the Society belongs can be traced 
through its whole history. Besides those which developed them- 
selves in the management in its early years, others much more 
oflFen^ive*hnd ruinous have since showed themselves. The Society 
is admittedly constituted on a narrow religious basis, but how 
narrow is not generally known. The first committee being com- 
posed of Churchmen and Dissenters, applied no religious tests, 
and their successors after the disruption were not in a position 
to require from candidates for missionary employment any beyond 
what the Church requires. At what time the attempt to introduce 
a creed within a creed was made, and the inquisitorial religious 
questions now in use were first prepared is not known, because 
there is no reference to them in any of the publications of the 
Society. It is probable that they never would have become 
known if the biographer of Bishop Barclay had not published 
some of them as they were put to him when a candidate for 
missionary work among the Jews. The tendency of legislation 
in recent times has been to relax the stringency of subscription 
and enlarge the liberty of action of the clergy, but the com- 
mittee of thtf London Jews’ Society will have none of these in- 
novations. Mr. Barclay was then a young clergyman, who had 
been carefully educated for his profession in the University of 
Dublin. He had been in holy orders for several years, and had 
worked in his parish without reproacli. The ignorant persons who, 
in 1858, constituted the committee of the Society, making no 
account of his previous career, proceeded to deal with him as a 
suspected person until they thought they had obtained satisfactory 
evidence that he was such a person as themselves. They asked 
him what books he had read, whether he believed the Thirty 
Nine Articles, whether he was in debt, whether he was married 
or engaged to be married, whether he was converted, and what 
were the reasons which led him to such a conclusion, and other 
questions equally insolent. He was also put, like Catarivas, 
under the surveillance of a petty Islington incumbent of no note, 
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now deceased, whose business it was to ascertain whether his 
views were the same as those of the committee, and whether he 
was really converted or not. Application was also made to his 
referees to know whether he had given- correct answers to the 
questions. 

His biographer commented upon these unworthy proceedings 
with righteous and indignant severity. He asked who the men 
were whro took it upon themselves to put such questions to a 
young and irreproachable clergyman? whether they were them- 
selves converted and who had certified them as such ? To require 
any man to lay bare his inmost conscience, and divulge the 
secrets of his heart for the inspection of a sfet of narrow and 
intolerant religionists, who, in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, may have been themselves unconverted men, was an ex- 
ercise of the Homan confessional in one of its most offensive 
forms which cannot be condemned with too much severity. The 
insolence of asking Mr. Barclay w'h ether he believed the Thirty 
Nine Articles after he had on three previous occasions solemnly 
given his assent and consent to tliem in the form then required 
by law, speaks for the suspicious character of the men. Such 
proceedings always tend to defeat their own purpose. The effect 
of the publication of these inquisitorial questions has been such 
that no clergyman has since been found willing to connect himself 
with the Society. 

A most objectionable characteristic of the London Jews’ 
Society, and other so-called Evangelical societies, which could 
not exist if their proceedings weie public, deserves the most 
unqualified reprobation. A clergyman or other person becomes 
obnoxious to the committee for any reason, or to any member of 
it, and they avenge themselves upon him by passing a resolution 
that they will not employ him in their work, for which he pro- 
bably never intended to become a candidate. If the record of 
their proceedings were open to the inspection of the public such 
a resolution would be impossible. Some of these cases have 
ultimately transpired, the person assailed in this way behind his 
back being in the meantime ignoiant of the injury done to his 
character by the committee, as far as they could injure it, with 
all the members of the Society. If one of the worst features of 
the Roman confessional reappears in the London Jews* Society 
in their examination of missionary candidates, it is not less singular 
that excommunication should be used in the nineteenth century, 
as the weapon of a self-styled Evangelicalism, for the overthrow 
of obnoxious persons. This unpleasing characteristic also narrows 
the London Jews’ /Society within very contracted limits, and 
contributes to drive away from it all high-minded and indepen- 
dent men. 
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The charge urge! against religious societies of publishing 
garbled reports is not a new one. The original committee, when 
denouncing in their third report those missionary societies which 
presented cooked statements to their supporters, little thought 
that they were condemning the conduct of their successors in 
subsequent years. The present Society has inherited from their 
predecessors a vice which has become a necessary part of their 
tactics, because if the whole truth were told about their missions 
the Society could not hold together for a, week. Illustrations of 
suppression and garbling are to be found in the papers and 
documents published by the Society, which would never have 
been detected if * other works subsequently issued from the press 
had not shown the real state of the case. The committee have 
said that Jerusalem is their principal foreign station. From 
1873 to 1882 the reports give glowing accounts of the work 
carried fc among the Jews there, of which the general effect is, 
when they are compared together, to leave upon the mind the 
impression that the missionaries were efficient and zealous, and 
that the mission was successful. The average annual expen- 
diture upon it was £7,000, if the financial statements can be relied 
on. The committee, however, neglected to tell their supporters 
that there was in Jerusalem an organized opposition to the work 
of the mission, and that the Jews were so carefully looked after 
by the Eabbis that proselytizing was impossible. The late Bishop 
Gobat, in his annual pastoral letter in 187G, said that the Jews' 
Society had done little or nothing in the mission during the pre- 
vious two or three years. Their only clerical missionary having 
been absent in Europe during the summer of that year there had 
been no person to carry on any work. The report of the mission 
shows that there were then in Jerusalem nineteen agents, in- 
cluding an English clergyman, the head of the mission, who had 
left and returned to England without the idle formality of a 
resignation. When Bishop Barclay arrived in Jerusalem in the 
spring of 1880, he was grieved to find that the mission was in a 
dying state, even those who were favourably disposed towards it 
agreeing in the opinion that during the previous ten years it 
had been a complete failure. In that year the Society employed 
twenty-four agents, the head of the mission, who was an 
English clergyman, being useless, because he could not speak 
any language known to the Jews, A person who was resident 
in Jeru^em said that it was grievous to see nothing being done 
although there were so many agents. For six years no adult convert 
had been made from the 20,000 Jews then settled in Jerusalem. 
The unfortunate and disorganized state of the mission was care- 
fully suppressed by the Society, although their financial state- 
ments show that the expenditure went on as usual. 
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The charge of publishing garbled documents has been estab- 
lished against the Society by the biographer of Bishop Barclay. 
In the Jeivish Intelligence for July, 1800, they published, in a 
garbled and mutilated form, a portion of a journal of a missionary 
tour in the Danubian Principalities by Mr. Barclay, who was 
accompanied by the late Henry Abraham Stern/ The biographer 
has reproduced the suppressed portions of Mr. Barclay's MS., and 
printed, side by side with them, in parallel columns, the remainder 
as he wrote it in one, and the printed journal as it appeared in the 
Jewish Intelligence in the other, with the garbling and altera- 
tions. The latter descends to very minute particulars, but in 
some cases the reviser overlooked details which betrayed his 
hand. The object of the garbling was to make it appear that 
the journal was written by Stern, and that it was as far as might 
be tlie record of his labours. This man was one of the 
Abyssinian captives wlio were detained in the clutflies of the 
Emperor Theodore, lie is called in the “ Biography of Bishop 
Gobat a very moderate person. He died last year (1885) in 
the service of the Society. 

Still more severely to be censured is the conduct of the Society 
in publishing in the Jewish Records for December, 1801, a 
journal written by Mr. Barclay of a missionary tour in the Holy 
Land soon after he went to Jerusalem, which they attributed to 
another clergyman, as if it were written by him, and contained 
a record of his labours. It must be admitted that this was a 
very strange proceeding. These cases destroy all confidence in 
the trustworthiness of documents which the Society has hitherto 
publi.shed, and of any which they may hereafter publish. 

Extravagance and recklessness in the expenditure of the funds 
entrusted to the Society for missionary purposes constitute a vice 
which has adhered to it from the outset. To what extent 
the money has been judiciously appropriated is not easy to 
determine, owing to the difficulty of understanding the financial 
statements, and the suppression of detailed information, but 
some cases have lately come to light which render it probable 
that if a committee of investigation were appointed, the Society 
might in respect to them find it difficult to justify its action.^ A 
roiTgh estimate, based on the annual statements of r^ipts, 
would put the amount of money received up to this time at 
about a million sterling, besides vast sums given to the Society 
for particular purposes, which have long since disappeared, 
without any tangible result, in the bottomless abyss of Jewish 
pauperism and im posture. In 1837 some sinister rumours were 
afloat about the method of expenditure, which induced the 
committee, at the instance of Sir Thomas Baring, who was 
President, to nominate a special committee to investigate the^ 
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matter. Gentlemen who were members of the Society were 
accordingly chosen, whose report could not of necessity com- 
mand much confidence. After numerous meetings, during which 
the subject was only partially investigated, they agreed to a 
statement, which was suppressed by the committee, on the 
ground that it was too long to be published, and that anything 
short of the whole would present but a partial ’ view of the 
truth. They, however, quoted in their report for 1 828 the con- 
cluding observations, in which the committee of investigation 
said that it was the clear duty of the persons who were appointed 
to manage societies like the London Jews’ Society to give to 
their constituents a clear and intelligible account of the nature 
and extent of the expenditure of the sums committed to them, 
and that after they had done so, they were entitled to claim a 
full confidence in the integrity of their motives and of their 
desire properly to execute the duties with which they were 
charged. The investigation proved abortive, and the expendi- 
ture went on unchecked. No clear and intelligible account of 
it is to be found in any subsequent financial statement. By 
referring to any of them it will be seen that the items are 
jumbled together iii lump sums, which renders it impossible to 
determine whether they were justifiable or not. A sum of 
£2,400 was admittedly expended in 18G3 and 1804, in the 
purchase of land for a sanitorium near Jerusalem, and in erecting 
buildings upon it, to which the agents of the mission might 
retire during the hot season, but the reports for each of these 
years contain no account of such a transaction. The expenditure 
has since been proved to be questionable, because, although it 
Avas said at the time that the property would soon be worth 
double what was given for it, the sanitorium has been cast aside, 
like old government stores, and is now for sale to any one who will 
buy it. By comparing the reports of the Jerusalem mission with 
the expenditure upon the school for Jewish boys for six years 
subsequent to 1874, a curious illustration appears of the reckless- 
ness of the committee and of the failure of this department of 
the mission. In the report for 1875 the number of boys in 
attendance is not given, the expenditure being £1,153. In that 
for 1870 the number is not given, the expenditure being 
£799 18s. 3cZ. In that for 1877 it is stated that the number in 
attendance was the same as in the previous yeavy the expendi- 
ture being £799 18s. 4ci., which sum looks suspiciously like the 
preceding. In 1878 there is no report about the schools, but the 
expenditure is set down at £843. In that for 1879 the average 
attendance is stated to have been 35 per week, being rather less 
than six per day, with an expenditure of £828. In. that for 
^ 1880 it was said that the school was not quite so wM attended 
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as in former years, although the expenditure amounted to 
£805. 

A transaction, about which the committee never ventured to 
give their supporters any information, has been brought to light 
by the biographer of Bishop Barclay, who has given dates and 
figures. Attached to Christ Church, Jerusalem, there is a small 
house, consisting of six rooms, for the use of the clerical head of 
the mission and his family. It had been occupied for years by 
successive missionaries, when one of them discovered that it was 
not suited for his family. Representations were accordingly made 
to the committee that a new and much more commodious house 
near Jerusalem was for sale, under peculiar circumstances, and 
might be bought cheap. In the report for 1S79, the committee 
complained that, owing to the falling off of the funds, they had 
been obliged to reduce the number of beds in the hospital in 
Jerusalem, and that they did not know what amount of suffering 
had been in consequence left unrelieved. In that year the sum 
leceived for missionary purposes was i3t,705, the debt owing 
by the Society being £0,043, which was an increase of deficit 
upon the previous years of £1,700, when the receipts amounted 
to £35,909. The report makes no mention wliatever of the 
purchase of the new house. at Jerusalem, nor does the item of 
£l,b00, which was the sum given for it, appear in the accounts 
of the Jerusalem mission, as given in the financial statement for 
the year, or in any other place or document issued by the Society. 
This scandalous business coincides significant!)'' with the appoint- 
ment of an English clergyman to be head of the mission, who 
was so incapable that lie was able only to hold communication 
with the Jews through a dragoman, as he has himself admitted. 
This man has been living in the house ever since. 

The total income of the Society for 18S4 was £35,000, being 
a decrease of £4,Si00 on the previous year. There was a debt of 
£5,700, which was an increase of £^,G00 upon the deficit for 
IS83. The expenses of collection and management were up- 
wards of £6,000, leaving only £*29,000 available for missionary 
purposes, and the payment of debt. The report shows that nearly 
1,000 associations had ceased to contribute. 

Sir John Kennaway, speaking as chairman at the last anni- 
versary ^meeting in Exeter Hall, claimed that the Society had 
been successful during the last seventy years. The actual results, 
owing to the unsatisfactory character of the reports, can be 
estimated with difficulty ; but some means exist for forming an 
estimate of them, both in Jerusalem, which they say is their 
most important mission station, and in London. When judging 
of what the Society has accomplished, a distinction must always 
be carefully drawn between conversions and baptisms of adults, 
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and between the baptism of adults and children, because in a 
recent controversy in The Tinus, the advocate of the Society 
sought to throw dust in the eyes of the public, by confusing 
together the former and the latter, with the object of showing 
results which were quite delusive. Of the adults baptized from 
time to time in the East and elsewhere, the Society admits that a 
considerable proportion turn out impostors. The agencies of the 
mission in Jerusalem, besides the pu])lic ministrations in Christ 
Church, are a House of Industry, Avhere destitute Jews are taught 
trades, an institution for J ewesses, where they receive instruction 
and training, schools for boys and girls, where they are supported 
and educated, a hospital, a book-shop, and a home for inquirers, 
where Jews who profess to be investigating the truth of Chris- 
tianity are maintained in idleness for a definiie time, or until 
the}’ have made up their minds one way or other. It is doubtful 
whether many of these wandering Hebrew gentlemen understand 
much, if anything, of what is said to them. Each of these insti- 
tutions is of long standing. In 1883, owing to the great influx of 
starving refugees into Palestine, driven by persecution from 
Russia and Roumania, a fund was set on foot by the Society in 
England for their relief, called the “ Jewish Refugees from Russia 
Fund at Jerusalem,’' to which in two years contributions were 
given amounting to upwards of £5,000. When it was found that 
the receipts of the Society for purely mi'-sionary purposes were 
becoiping diminished, the fund was closed, and another was 
opened elsewhere by members of the Society, under the name of 
the “Jewish Refugees’ Aid Hociety,” which maintains destitute 
and inquiring Jews, as a colony, at a place called Artouf in 
Palestine, where laud was purchased with part of the money 
contributed. Although nominally independent of the Society, 
it is really under its control, because the committee admit 
that those of their missionaries who can speak the language 
have preached in the settlement since its foundation, 
which is not likely to be continued, because the colony is 
discountenanced by the Turkish Government, and has been 
set on foot in defiance of the first principles of political economy. 
It is really cruel to the refugees, because it is nothing but an 
organized system of bribery; and when it collapses, as other 
colonies in Palestine have collapsed, tliey will be left in a 
worse state than they were in the beginning. Besides the fore- 
going, there are six eleemosynary funds for the relief and 
assistance of necessitous Jews, all under the control of the 
mission. It has now been in existence for sixty years, and it 
might be supposed that out of the 510,000 Jews now resident in 
Jerusalem a suflScient number of proselytes would have been 
made to constitute a church able, like other native churches, to 
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stand by itself. In 18G5 the mission had been in existence for 
forty years. Mr. Barclay was then head of the mission, and in 
that year, speaking at the anniversary meeting in Exeter Hall, 
he said that he knew of 144 converted Jews, of whom one-half 
were adults. The Rev. E. B. Frankel, who supplied his place 
during his temporary absence, said, in the report for the year, 
that the proselyte community numbered about 150 souls, which 
must be taken to include children of former proselytes. A 
somewhat different account was given in the following year by 
F. H. Apel, in a pamphlet published at Zurich, entitled Three 
Months in Abyssinia."' He had been German tutor in the family of 
one of the most opulent proselytes, and had in consequence good 
opportunities of forming an opinion about the characters of the 
converts from Judaism. According to him there were two whom 
he believed to be men of thorough integrity, two who were neither 
hot nor cold, while, in his opinion, the rest were little better than 
impostors, who, it must be supposed, had made a nominal profession 
of Christianity for the sake of the temporal advantages. In the 
report of the Jerusalem Mission for 1877, the committee said 
that of the converts who had been baptized as adults in Christ 
Church, twenty-three were were still living in Jerusalem, of 
■whom not more than one or two had turned out impostors, to 
which were to be added six others who had been baptized else- 
where. It was also stated, without giving particulars, that the 
converts, with their families and grandchildren, then formed a 
pretty considerable community. No person was converted 
during the year. 

In the report for lS8iJ the committee said that the Society 
had under its care in Jerusalem a community of 203 persons, of 
whom ninety-four were communicants, although in the reports 
for the intervening years no mention can bo found of any conver- 
sions, except that of one adult, who was said to have been baptized 
in 1879. This case is an illustration of the misleading state- 
ments frequently published by the Society, which only escape 
public criticism because few persons read the reports, and still 
fewer take the trouble to criticize them. The 203 persons 
obviously include men, women, and children, the suggestion 
being that the whole of them were converts, nominal or other- 
wise, from Judaism. In that year the Society had in Jerusalem 
twenty-two agents, who, with their families and servants, must 
be deducted. There must alsq be deducted the resident English 
families, with their children and servants, who ought not to be 
included, because they were only accidentally connected with the 
services in Christ Church. These deductions will reduce the 
number to about one -half, giving the probable total of the pro^ 
fessed adult proselytes, with their children and grandchildren, as 
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about 100. Assuming this conclusion to be only approximately 
correct, the adult convert community will shrink within very 
narrow limits. 

In the same report, by the use of the multiplication and divi- 
sion tab)b9,the committee endeavoured to make it appear that of 
the ninety-four communicants, at each of the thirty-one times the 
Holy Communion was administered the average number present 
was twenty-seven, or a monthly average of sixty-nine, the aggre- 
gate attendances in the year being 883. The figures look large, 
and, if credible, would show that the mission, as far as converts 
were concerned, was in a prosperous condition. From the ninety- 
four communicants must, however, in the first place, be deducted 
all the agents of the Society, and all the English families and 
other residents in Jerusalem who might occasionally communi- 
cate. From the aggregate of ' 833 must also be deducted the 
whole of the English-speaking tourists who, from all parts of the 
world, come to Jerusalem during the season, who are known to 
crowd Christ Church during that period, and to communicate in 
large numbers. The committee took care not to say how many 
of them were included in the aggregate of communicants. 

The failure of the Society to comply with the requirements 
of Turkish law, and register their adult male nominal converts, 
with all births and deaths, with the Protestant Vakeel at Con- 
fetantinople, casts great doubt upon the reality of the result of 
their mission. The Protestant Firman of ]8J0, which was 
intended to found a new Protestant community in the Turkish 
Empire, and secure the civil rights of its members, requires 
seceders from the jurisdiction of the Chief Rabbi to be registered 
at Constantinople by this officer. The register is the true test 
of the success of these missions, and as the agents of the Society 
have never registered a single adult convert, the statistics of the 
mission furnished by the committee from time to time can neither 
be verified nor relied on. They frequently say that Jews who 
have been under instruction in Jerusalem go to other stations, 
where some of them are baptized, but there is no possibility of 
verifying any such statements, while there are examples of such 
persons being counted twice over to swell the statistics. The 
reports of tourists in the Holy Land cannot be relied on. Such 
persons cannot understand the language spoken by the Jews, 
any more than the head of the mission during the Episcopate of 
the late Bishop Barclay. They can know nothing about the 
mission except what it suits the agents to tell them, and having 
no means '^of making independent inquiries, except through 
dragomans, who are always ready to say what is most agreeable, 
they fail to understand the real state of the mission. There 
are on record cases of the hoodwinking of tourists. Arriving 
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in Jerusalem they see Christ Church filled with people, but they 
cannot distinguish between Jewish converts, inquirers and the rest 
of the congregation. Of what its condition may be out of the 
season they know nothing. There is no more pitiable spectacle 
than the sight of such gentlemen put forward by the committee 
at the anniversary meeting in Exeter Hall to state what they 
saw or were told about the mission in Jerusalem. Their testi- 
mony, whatever form it may assume, can only prove injurious to 
the cause which they ignorantly advocate. 

The organization of the Society for the conversion of the Jews 
in London, of whom, including those residing in provincial towns, 
there are said to be 60,000, includes the Episcopal Jews’ Chapel 
in Bethnal Green, in which, besides the services in English, there 
is on Sunday afternoon a service intended for Jews and proselytes 
in which the liturgy is read in barbarous Hebrew, and a sermon 
is preached in English or German. There are also schools for 
Jewish children, where they are supported and educated till 
they are able to earn their own living. Most of them are only 
lialf Jews, one or other parent being in almost every instance a 
Christian. There is also an institution for training candidates 
for missionary work, where instruction is given in various sub- 
jects affecting the Jews, as far as the Society is able to provide it. 
The students, who are selected from the most promising boys in 
the schools, or from the Operative Converts’ Institution, or from 
the Wanderers’ Home, are supported and educated at the expense 
of the yociety. During 1884 there were only three candidates 
under instruction. The Operative Converts’ Institution in Palestine 
Place, to use the language of the Report, ‘‘ afforded a comfortable 
home and Christian instruction and the means of learning a trade 
to twenty-nine sons of Abraham,” of whom twenty-four were 
proselytes, and four Jews who had retired from it after staying a 
few weeks. Nearly all of them had been occupants of the 
Wanderers’ Home, where, as in the Enquirers’ Home at Jeru- 
salem, they were put under strict supervision and supported, on 
condition of receiving Christian instruction from the agents of 
the Society. This institution, like the colony at Artouf, is only 
an auxiliary to the Society, being supported by funds obtained 
from other sources. In 1882 the income amounted to ciP743. 
There is at present a proposal before the public to raise a fund 
for its permanent endowment, but, like that for lending money 
to the Jews in the early history of the Society, it equally deserves 
to be reprobated. Except the Episcopal Chapel all these insti- 
tutions are eleemosynary, and without their assistance very few 
even nominal proselytes could be made. The persons who are 
received into them are chiefly foreign Jews who are found by 
the lay agents of the Society wandering in the streets in a state 
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of semi-fltarvation, or miserable wretches concealing themselves 
in some den in the slums^ who^ impelled by necessity, are glad to 
receive such assistance as they can get, on the hypocritical pre^ 
tence of a desire to learn what Christianity really is. It is well 
known that the first question of a destitute Jew, when accosted 
in the streets of London by an agent of the Society is, what will 
you give me if I become a Christian ? If these persons were 
not interfered with by the agents of the Society they would be 
taken care of by the Jews themselves. There are at present in 
London two Jewish Boards of Guardians for the relief of the 
Jewish poor, with large available funds derived from various 
sources, and forty- two other Jewdsh charities designed to assist 
in the education of the young, in emigration, in providing meals 
for Jewish strangers, and to relieve almost every possible form of 
distress whether among young or old. These charities are either 
connected with' the synagogues, or managed independently by 
societies of wealthy and benevolent Jews. Many of them are 
part of the organization with which the Rabbis oppose the 
efforts of the agents of the Society. 

As many respectable Jews have abandoned J udaism irrespective 
of the Society and been absorbed into the Christian population, it 
is diflScult to ascertain how many nominal converts have been 
actually baptized,and hovvmany have proved worthless, but a state- 
ment was made by Bishop Hellmuth, himself a German converted 
Jew, ill the anniversary sermon preached by him in St. George s, 
Bloomsbury Square, on the 31st of March, 1 884, which may lie 
taken as what the Society wishes to be understood as the results 
of its labours during the last seventy-six years. He said that it was 
recorded in their publications as facts, that there are at present 
not less than a hundred converted Jews, who are now clergymen 
in England and Ireland, and that there are thousands of converts. 
Supposing the former part of this assertion to be true, that these 
clergymen were converted as laymen to Christianity by the agents 
of the Society, it should not be forgotten that it must be modified 
by certain other considerations. There are Jewish clergymen 
who are known not to have been converted by the Society. 
Many Jews have become converts by simply reading the New 
Testament, without any external interference. These are the 
best converts, who, having voluntarily changed their faith without 
any improper motive, never relapse. This class of converts cannot 
be claimed by the Society any more than those Jews who, having 
given up Judaism of their own accord, for family or other reasons, 
have changed their names and been absorbed into the population. 
A third class, composed almost entirely of destitute Jews consti- 
tute the source from whence the Society has mainly derived its 
converts, and how many of these have afterwards become clergy- 
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men the Society has nowhere stated. The process by which such 
a result can be brought about is easily explained. A destitute 
Jew is picked up by an agent in the streets, and after enjoying 
the hospitality of the Society for a time, he professes iiimself to 
be converted and is baptized. Previous to being under its pro- 
tection he was a wretched wanderer, but after this event he 
becomes quite an interesting person to sentimental ladies, is 
called a Christian Israelite/’ is petted in every way, provided 
with the means of earning his living for the future, or if he be 
thought peculiarly promising, funds are raised by benevolent 
persons to defray the expenses of his education with the view of 
his becoming a clergyman. This is the history of several 
Jewish clergymen within the knowledge of the writer of this 
article. If such persons are in a respectable position in life 
they rise rapidly in the Church, not because they are iif any way 
superior to other clergymen# but because they are surrounded 
with a halo of sentimentalism which to some people proves 
irresistible. 

Bishop Helhnuth also said that adult converts had been 
baptized in the chapel in Bethnal Green, and about as many 
children, during the previous seventy-five years — but what if there 
were ? Baptisms are by no means equivalent to real conversions, 
and the handful of converted Jews who at present attend the 
services in the chapel on Sunday afternoons does not suggest that 
the conversions are numerous. He also claimed that there were 
5,000 Jewish Christians in Prussia alone, but he did not venture 
to assert that the Society had been instrumental in their conver- 
sion. It has several mission stations in that kingdom, but the 
reports for many years do not show any such results or any ap- 
proximating to them. 

The Jews freely admit that secessions from Judaism to 
Christianity have been going on for many years past, but 
they deny that any respectable family has been induced to 
forsake their ancient faith by the London Jews’ Society. The 
denial must be admitted to be well-founded. The Eardly 
family, of which Sir Sampson Gideon was the founder, Mr. 
Bernal, the ancestor of the present Duchess of St. Albans, the 
Lopes, Goschen, Ricardo, and Disraeli families, one branch of 
the Mocattas, and many more, who have established themselves 
in English Christian society, and made names for themselves in 
politics and commerce, were never brought into contact with the 
Jjondon Society, which is only known to respectable and wealthy 
Jews as a body of conversionists to be carefully shunned, and 
whose agents, if known as such, would not be admitted into their 
houses. 

That there have been secessions to Christianity of influential 
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Jews is not denied by their co-religionists. Mr. Picciotto has 
dealt with the subject from a Jewish point of view, and endea- 
voured to find out the reasons which induced them to abandon 
their faith. As might naturally be supposed, according to him, 
very few, if any, arose from conviction, the causes being either 
social or domestic or personal. In his view the greater number 
of conversions took place in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the first quarter of the nineteenth, before the 
removal of Jewish disabilities. Up to the time of this im- 
portant event. in the history of the English Jews, they were 
debarred by their religion from a political or professional career. 
They could not acquire or inherit landed property. Commerce 
was the only opening which a Jew could find for his energies, 
but when wealth was obtained by it, his aspirations were 
still unsatisfied, because he felt that he stood in a position 
of unequal privileges with his Christian fellow-subjects. For 
these disadvantages, which must be admitted to have been 
real, there was one remedy. If he became a Christian, tlioy all 
disappeared at once, and his own career and that of his 
descendants was for the future free from obstruction. There may 
be some truth in this rea.son for an ambitious Jew changing his 
religion, but such accessions to Christianity would not be <»f the 
most creditable character. There is no known example of the 
descendants cf such converts returning to Judaism. 

These conversions took place more freciuently among the 
Sephardic or Spanish Jews than among the Askenazim or 
German Jews, the latter, retaining some traits which distinguish 
the natives of the fatherland, were more plodding and earnest ol 
purpose than the former, and being content with the pursuits and 
profits of trade, with the free exercise of their religion and the 
occupations ol domestic life," were under little temptation to pass 
over to Christianity. The Jews of Teutonic descent being of 
nferior inteilfectual culture to the Spanish Jews, and being content 
with their freedom and safety from persecution, were not troubled 
with aspirations after unattainable objects, and for this reason it 
is thought there was among them less tendency to apostatize. 

Another powerful reason for leaving Judaism was marriage 
into Christian families, for which the way was easily opened by 
the wealth which the Jews were known to possess. Christian chil- 
dren by Christian mothers were common among the Sephardim, 
who adopted the maternal surname and religion, and were 
absorbed into the Christian population, so that by this means « 
many an.e.ncient family and great accumulaied wealth have been 
lost to Judaism. The old Jewish family of Medina, under 
another name, has long since disappeared in the general body 
of Christian Englishmen. Another cause of losses to the Hebrew 
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community has been traced to the practice of sending Jewish 
children to public schools, where, surrounded by Christian in- 
fluences. overcome by the efforts of a tutor or companion, 
seeds have been sown in the minds of young Jews, which, sooner 
or later, have germinated and led to the secession of the whole 
family. 'Mr. Picciotto mentions the case of an eminent member 
of the chief German Synagogue, who, with his household, was 
lost to the Jews through sending his son to the Charter House. 
Over-strictness in Synagogue discipline among the Spanish 
Jews has also been assigned as a cause for the secession of more 
of its members than from the Askenazim. The domineering 
spirit of the elders and their rigid enforcement of rules, which 
tended to generate pique and to stir up hostility, have caused the 
withdrawal altogether of many intellectual and influential Jews. 
The cause of the secession of the Disraeli family is well known. 
Mr. Picciotto refers to the case of a member of one of the first 
families in the Portuguese Synagogue who withdrew because he 
could not obtain a particular honour on the Day of Atonement. 

Some of the foregoing causes of conversions to Christianity 
have disappeared, but the tendency of the higher class of Jews 
to seccik .'-.till continues. The final abolition of Jewish disabilities, 
instea 1 of removing, has rather served to encourage it, by afford- 
ing opporcimities for Christian and Jewish families to associate 
togetner on a footing of equality. In a Christian country the 
inliuences .surrounding the Jews must necessarily have an effect 
ujfOn them, because freedom of intercourse will enable them to 
understand what Christianity really is, irrespective of the aspect, 
not always attractive, under which it is presented by the agents 
of proselytizing societies. The denunciation by a Loudon itabbi, 
in a funeral sermon for the late Sir Moses Montefiore in one of 
llie Synagogues, of some members of the congregation whom he 
called recreants, because tliey manifested a disposition to embrace 
Christianity is a proof that this influence is real. 

The view of the operations of the Loudon Society taken by the 
better class of Jews has been forcibly expressed by Mr. Picciotto 
in the following terms : — 

In our days conversions of another and a coarser type have become 
more frequent in this country. Powerfully organized associations, 
with extensive pecuniary resources at their command, send out paid 
oiHcials to chaso Jewish souls, and to bring them within the pale of 
imaginary salvation. Their instruments, chiefly apostates themselves, 
interpose between parents and children, and by ingenious devices 
destroy the peace of families, in order to produce at head-quarters 
some poor simpleton or child said to have been converted. These 
organizations, which all right-minded Christians condemn, have their 
field of operations principally among the uneducated children of the 
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indigent and among destitute foreigners. Their salaried agents do not 
disdain the use of bribery, and with keen mockery call their victims 
inquirers after truth.” After truth, indeed ! Empty stomachs and 
half-clad bodies know better the objects of their inquiries. 

Disregarding some offensive expressions in this quotation, it is 
impossible not to feel that the description, although expressed in 
somewhat coarse language, is literally true. 

The London Jews^ Society has expended vast sums of money 
with very little results to show in return. The evil which it has 
generated in the minds of Christians far out-balances any good 
which it professes to have accomplished among tjie Jews. The 
Church has been discredited by its mismanagement and failure. 
Clerical members have seceded from the committee and the 
Society at different times in disgust. Out of the 141 agents em- 
ployed in 1884, which is a decrease of ten on the previous year, 
only four are English clergymen of Cliristian birth and descent. 
So unpopular has it become among the clergy that when the 
Society advertised last year in the newspapers for a clerical agent 
for a foreign station, not one of them could be found to accept 
their offer. Having originated in strife, its history is full of the 
records of contention both in Jerusalem and in England, and it 
is now in the midst of an acute crisis caused by the misconduct 
of a member of its committee in publishing gross inaccuracies 
and in vilifying on its behalf the memory of the last 
Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, who in early life had been its 
best and most successful agent. Public opinion is turning 
against it, the funds are decreasing, and heavy losses have lately 
been sustained by the deaths of its most influential supporters, 
and of an agent whose place they are unable to fill. The best 
friends of the cause of missions to the Jews are disgusted with 
the abuses which exist in it, and with its discreditable failure. 
Some of them are calling out for its reform, which is impossible. 
The real remedy for existing evils is for the Church to take out 
of private hands the management of her missions, whether to 
Jews or other unbelievers, and to place them under the control 
of a public responsible board, consisting of lay and clerical 
Churchmen, elected irrespective of party. In such a body the 
abuses, mismanagement, inaccuracies, and failures which now 
discredit and neutralize missionary operations at home and 
abroad, could not continue long without reform and correction, 
because the members would be amenable to public opinion, the 
prospects of success would be improved, and Churchmen would 
contribute the funds to maintain them with greater confidence. 
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[ Under the above title a limited portion o/The Westminster Review is occaslonalty 
set apart f<^ the reception of able Articles^ which, though harmonizing with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance u ith 
the particitkir ideas or meohures it advocates. Thr object of the Editors in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the trpres^ion of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, loho, while they arc zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, gel differ widely on special points of great practical concern, 
both from the Editors and from each other \ 

Grattan, and the Irish Parliament. 

H ENBY GRATTAN— oZrtTODi rt vpneraJtile nomfa — 
entered the Irish Parliament on the 11th of December, 
J775. He was returned for the borough of Charlemont, in 
which a vacancy was caused by the death of its representative, 
Major Caulfeild, who was drowned on his passage from England. 
The patron of the borough, Lord Charlemont, was desirous to 
obtain for the cause of commercial freedom the parliamentary 
services of Grattan, whose abilities his lordship had already 
recognized. 

In 1779, tlie public distress bad reached a most alarming 
point. The Viceroy at that time was the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire. On October VZ he met Parliament, and delivered from 
the throne a speech ek pressing, by command of his Majesty, the 
affectionate concern of the King in tne interests and distresses of 
Ireland. His Excellency told the House of Commons that on 
account of the extiaordiuary decline of the revenue, the very 
liberal supplies of the last session had^proved inadequate to meet 
the expenses of government ; he therefore hoped the commons 
would make a piovision suitable to the exigency of the times. 

Sir Eobert Deane moved for an address to the throne, 
praising in terms of extravagant eulogy the administration ot 
the Viceroy ; lavishing thanks for the gracious dispositions of 
the king ; and in general, as is usual in such addresses, slavishly 
echoing the speech. Sir Robert at the time was trying to 
obtain a peerage ; and accordingly we find the Viceroy recorn- 
ifiending him to Lord North lor a coronet in the following 
terms: — ^‘Sir Robert Deane has uniformly, with four friends, 
supported his Majesty’s measures, and has never suggested a 
difficulty on any occasion.^’ 

Just as little difficulty in supporting his Majesty’s measures 
had Mr. Richard Hely Hutchinson, who seconded Sir Robert's 
motion. He was then, like Sir Robert, on the outlook for a 
peerage, and he accordingly declared that the interests of 
Ireland must be well managed by the present administration, 
as their designs were, in his opinion, pure. The veil ot 
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calumny,” he said, “ which so long traduced them, would 
disappear, and the factious calumniators, touched with truth, 
as with the spear of Tthiiriel, would start into shape.” He 
was effusive in expressing his admiration of the Government 
and the gratitude due by the nation to the Viceroy.* 

Grattan moved an amendment to the address. The Viceroy’s 
speech, he said, contains nothing explicit, nothing satisfactory. 
It meant to quiet the minds of the people without any declara- 
tion whatever. Having described the wretched condition of 
the kingdom, he went on : — 

The distresses of this kingdom are twofold, the beggary of the 
people and the bankruptcy of the State. The first, he would not ask 
the commissioners of the revenue to prove, but he would ask them 
upon oath whetlier the restrictions on our trade were not the cause ? 
Whether the prohibitions, laid on by England, against the export of 
woollen cloth, did not occasion it ? . I . . As to the bankruptcies of 
the State, they are the consequence of a system of boundless prodi- 
gality, profligacy, and violence ; a boundless prodigality while our 
means were limited — a profligacy and violence unifornjly maintained. 
.... The peace establishment of this poor country amounts to one- 
sixth of that of England ; what proportion is there in our means I 
What is this establishment ? Infamous pensions to infamous men. 

Grattan continued to denounce ’ the systematic corruption by 
which the Court attempted to deprive the Legislature of popular 
confidence and support. He ended by moving an amendment 
to the address, reciting the national grievances, and demanding 
a free export trade. Lord Westport seconded the amendment. 
A spirited discussion followed, in which the ministerial members, 
finding the sense of the House decidedly against, the* address^ 
declared that rather than impair unanimity, they would not 
oppose the amendment. Hussey Burgh, the Prime Serjeant, 
moved, in place of Grattan's amendment, “ That it is not by 
temporary expedients, but by a free trade alone, that this nation 
is now to be saved from impending ruin.'' In reply to the 
Viceroy's demand for more money, his Excellency was told that 
the limited state of our trade and commerce must, by narrowing 
Irish resources, set bounds to Irish liberality. The Prime Ser- 
jeant's amendment was carried without a division ; and the 
address, thus improved, was presented by the Speaker to the 
Viceroy ; the Dublin Volunteers, under the command of the 
Duke of Leinster, lining the street from the Parliament House 
to the Castle. 

The history of this transaction strongly demonstrates the 

* Deane was created Lord Muskerry. it. 11. Hutchinson’s mother was 
created Baroness Dououghmorc, October IG, 1783, and on her death he 
inherited the peerage. 
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utility of a resident Legislature. Here was a Parliament so badly 
constructed as to give exceptional encouragement to venality; 
the Court plied the traflSc of place, pension, and peerage with 
incessant apd scandalous profusion every influence was in 
full operation to undermine the jiolitical integrity of members; 
yet, in the midst of this dense atmosphere of corruption, the 
Houses of Parliament stood by their country and against the 
Court. AVhy did they so act ? Because they legislated at home. 
Many years later Grattan described the effect of this home 
influence in words which deserve enduring record : — 

How came the Irish Parliament with all its borough members in 
1779 to demand a free trade — in 1782 to demand a free constitution I 
Because they sat in Ireland, Because they sat in their own country, 
and because at that time tljey had a country ; because, however unin- 
/luenced as many of its members were by popular representation, yet 
tliey were inlluenced by popular sympathy. They did not likt* to 
meet every hour laces that looked sliame upon them. They did not 
like to stand in the sphere of their own infamy. Thus they acted 
as the Irish absentee at tlie very same time did not act; they saved 
the country because they lived in it, as the others abandoned tlie 
• ■ountry because they lived out of' it. 

Mr. Lecky observes that during the eighteenth century the 
Irish Parliament was, on the whole, a vigilant and intelligent 
guardian of the material interests of the country : — 

During tlie greater part of the century, indeed, it had little power 
except that of protesting against l.iws crushing Irish commerce ; but 
wdiat little it could do it appears lu have done. Its journals show a 
minute attention to industrial (questions, to the improvement of the 
means ol’ communication, to the execution of public works. Lemlns 
•'f PhLUc Opinion j p. 1S7. 

The reader is probably aware that in 1 7 7s tliere were impor- 
tant relaxations of the Penal Laws, The whole penal system 
was thoroughly detested by Grattan. Ho loved Ireland with a 
devotion, passionate, yet regulated and intelligent. He early 
saw that Irish prosperity and Irish constitutional freedom were 
impracticable so long as the productive energies of the people 
were cramped, or rather neutralized, by the legal fetters that 
made the great Catholic majority mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. A Protestant himself, he spurned the base- 
ness of the bigots who desired to monopolize for Protestants all 
the privileges of citizenship. By his patriotic politics he incurred 
the displeasure of his father, wlio was colleague with the cele- 
brated Charles Lucas in the representation ot Dublin, and who 
marked his anger by bequeathing away from his son the family 
mansion of the Grattans. 

In those days the county of Kilkenny was renowned, as it has 
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beeu at much later periods, for the extensive hospitality and 
social amusements of the principal inhabitants. In looking at 
the records of the time, we are struck with the contrast between 
the jovial, sometimes riotous, festivity of the wealthier members 
of the landocracy, and the prevalent penury with which they 
were surrounded. In Kilkenny, as in Dublin and elsewhere, 
amateur theatricals were frequently practised. Grave divines 
occasionally trod the Thespian boards. In a farce called “ Bon 
Ton," performed in 1779, at a theatre in Cuife Street, we find 
the part of Lord Minikin represented by the Rev. Peter 
Lefanu ; and in the tragedy of '‘Jane Shore " the same reverend 
gentleman personated Gloucester. The Rev. Gilbert Austin 
appeared as Bardolph in the play of " Henry the Fourth,^^ per- 
formed at Drumcree in 177o. Dean Marlay appeared as Locket 
in the “ Beggars" Opera " in a private theatre at Carton, and 
recited a prologue of his own composition. The theatrical mania 
even infected the legal profession ; for Hotspur was performed 
by no less a personage than Lord Chief Baron Burgh, at Mr. 
Connolly^s theatre at Castletown. Grattan was drawn into the 
theatrical vortex. He wrote an epilogue to the “Masque of 
Comus," which was spoken by Miss Latouche, afterwards 
Countess of Lanesborough. He had connections in Kilkenny ; 
and when there he entered with spirit into the histrionic exhibi- 
tions of the joyous coteries whose refinement and brilliancy yet 
linger in the local traditions; and among whom a prominent 
character was Henry Flood, whose career, long continuing in 
friendly connection with Grattan, and afterwards diverging into 
embittered rivalry, is inseparably connected with the great 
public transactions of the time. Grattan and Flood read poetry 
and acted plays together. Flood was fourteen years older than 
his friend, over whom his talents, his attractive manners, his ex- 
tensive information, and, above all, his services in asserting Irish 
legislative independence, necessarily gave him great influence. 
He had been in Parliament since 17o9, and had greatly distin- 
guished himself by creating a powerful opposition in the House, 
and eliciting from the country a large display of public opinion 
in favour of the course he adopted. But while Flood was in most 
points in accordance with Grattan, there was one vital, matter on 
which their principles were at variance. • Flood, whilst strenu- 
ously asserting the independence of the Irish Legislature, opposed 
every political concession to the Catholics. He was willing to 
relieve them from all restrictions as to property or industrial 
employment, but he would not remove one link of the purely 
political chain ; he would not suffer them to vote at parliamen- 
tary elections. Grattan, with a larger heart and greater sagacity, 
conceived that the permanence of the Irish Constitution was 
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fatally imperilled by excluding the great majority of the people 
from full participation in its benefits. The result has justified 
bis prescient wisdom. He desired to consolidate the national 
elements of strength by conferring op all classes of religionists 
perfect equality of political privilege. He could see nothing but 
national weakness in the policy that made aliens of five-sixths 
of the nation. 

We return to the Volunteer movement. This national army 
was officered by men of the first rank, and the Earl of Charlemont 
accepted the supreme command, llie Lord Lieutenant, in the 
speech from the throne already referred to, said that the great 
military preparations of the House of Bourbon seemed only to 
have roused the courage and called forth the exertions of his 
Majesty’s brave and loyal Irish subjects. “I have only to 
lament,’* continued his Excellency, “that the exhausted state of 
the treasury has hitherto put it out of my power to give those 
exertions the most extensive and constitutional operation by 
carrying the militia law into execution.** The Government, des- 
titute of the means of national defence, could not well forbid the 
nation to defend itself. Yet it looked with great jealousy at the 
Volunteer movement.* On the 7th of June, 1779, Lord Wey- 
mouth, Secretary of State for the Home Department, had written 
from London to the Viceroy, recommending that the proposed 
additions to the Volunteer Companies already raised should be 
discouraged by all proper and gentle means.^^ To this recom- 
mendation the Viceroy replied on the 12th, that applications for 
arms were hourly made to the Castle, “ which,” he added, “ shall 
in every instance be civilly refused.''* On the 23rd of July, 
however, a Council held at the Castle advised the Viceroy to 
relax his refusal so far as to deliver a part of the militia arms to 
the governors of counties. But this concession seems scarcely to 
have been needed, so great was the zeal with which supplies 
were poured into the Volunteer treasury to furnish the muni- 
tions of war. Free Trade had been carried in Parliament ; 
and the patriotic action of the senate was emphasized by a label 
attached to the cannon at a Volunteer display in College Green 
— “ Free Trade — or This.” 

The triumph of Free Trade was indeed important. But the 
speeches of Grattan, and of the patriots who worked with him in 
Parliament, produced a strong conviction throughout Ireland 
that the acquisitions they had gained were insecure so long as 
the British Legislature considered itself entitled to any species*^ 
of authority in Irish concerns. True, that Legislature, pressed 
by the necessity of the time, had repealed some destructive re- 
strictions upon Irish commerce. But it might at any time re-enact 
those restrictions, unless Ireland should assert and establish her 
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own just right to exclusive legislation within her own shores. 
The country gentlemen caught the spirit of patriotism. Although 
their minds had been cramped by the sectarian bigotry that had 
found its expression in the Penal Laws, they now began to discover 
that they had a country to defend against English aggression, and 
to feel that their individual dignity was inseparably associated with 
the constitutional independence of their country. They began to 
feel that an Irish gentleman sustained personal disgrace from 
the degradation of Ireland, and that he could not perform an 
office of more disgusting, more scandalous baseness, than in 
helping to fasten British fetters on his native land. 

Early in the session of 1780, Grattan gave notice that he 
would move for a Declaration of Irish Rights. “ This measure,*' 
says his son, alarmed the Castle, and every effort was made to 
stop the growth of popular feeling. The Government proceeded 
to canvass against the Declaration of Rights and the repeal of 
Poyning^s law." But the Government canvassed in vain. Grand 
juries, county meetings, meetings of Volunteer corps, passed 
numberless resolutions affirming that no power on earth was 
entitled to make laws to bind Ireland save only the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland. Grattan, previously to bringing on 
his resolution in the House of Commons, retired to the residence 
of his uncle. Colonel Marlay, of Celbridge Abbey, to meditate on 
his approaching motion. He has himself given us the following 
account of his patriotic meditations : — 

I grew convinced that I was right ; arguments unanswerable came 
to my mind, and what I then prepared confirmed me in my determi- 
nation to persevere. A great spirit arose among the people, and the 
speech which I delivered afterwards in the House communicated its 
fire and impelled them on ; the country caught the flame, and it 
rapidly extended. I was supported by eighteen counties, by the 
grand jury addresses, and the resolutions of the Volunteers. I stood 
upon that ground, and was determined never to yield. 1 brought on 
the question on the 19tli day of April, 1780. That was a great day 
tor Ireland ; that day gave her liberty. 

The speech Grattan delivered on that day was a triumphant 
vindication of his country's rights. We cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing a few extracts. Having exposed the 
unrighteous nature of the British usurpation and stated its de- 
structive results, he thus exhorts his countrymen : — 

Bo not tolerate a power — the power of the British Parliament over 
•this land — which has no foundation in utility, or necessity, or empire, 
or the laws of England, or the laws of Ireland, or the laws of Nature, 
or the laws of God. Do not suffer it to have a duration in your mind. 
Do not tolerate that power which Masted you for a century, that power 
which shattered your loom, banished your manufactures, dishonoured 
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your peerage, and stopped the growth of your people. Do not, I say, 
be bribed by an export of woollens or an import of sugar, and permit 
tlie power that has thus withered the land to remain in your country 
and have existence in your pusillanimity. Do not suffer the arrogance 
of England to have a surviving hope in the fears of Ireland. Do not 
send the people to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the tribu- 
nals of justice and the High Court of Parliament; neither imagine 
that by any formation of apology you can palliate such conduct to 
your hearts, still Jess to your children, who will sting you with tlieii- 
curses in your graves, for having interposed between them and iheir 
Maker, robbing them of an immense occasion, and losing an oppor- 
tunity which you did not create and can never restore. 

Again : — 

I liave no ambition, unless it bo the ambition to break your chain 
and contemplate your glory. J never will ])e satisfied so long as 
the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the British chain clanking 
to his rags. lie may be naked, he shall not be in irons ; and I do see 
that the time is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the Declaration is 
planted. And though the public speaker should die, yet tlie immortal 
tire shall outlast the organ that conveyed it, and the breath oi liberty, 
like the word of the holy man, will not dio with the ])roj)het but sur- 
vive him. I shall move you, That the King’s most excellent majesty, 
and the Lords and Commons of Ireland, are the only powers competent 
to make laws to bind Ireland. 

Grattan, when moving this resolution, had to deal with a 
Parliament accustomed to the restraints imposed on it by tlic 
English Declaratory Act of 1719. Its motions had so long 
been fettered that it was not prepared to endorse all at once 
the grand principle of legislative independence. In the letters 
of the Viceroy of the peiiod, and of other members of the 
Government, the measures of Grattan are stigmatized as revo- 
lutionary and rebellious. Those measures, however, had the 
warm sympathy of so many members of the House of Commons 
that his motion was not, in terms, rejected. A middle course, 
extremely perplexing to the Government, was adopted — namely, 
an amendment for adjourninent to the following September, on 
the ground that a resolution was already on the books of the 
House, equivalent to that now moved by Mr. Grattan. The 
resolution thus referred to was that of the 20th of July, 1041, 
affirmatory of Irish legislative independence. 

Notwithstanding the discouragement of Government the cause 
advanced apace. Spirited resolutions were enthusiastically 
carried in numberless localities. On the 15th of February, 
1782, 242 delegates from the Volunteer associations of Ulster 
assembled in the Protestant church of Dungannon. Prior to 
that day Lord Charlemont, Flood, and Grattan met at Charle- 
mont House in Dublin to prepare resolutions for the coming 
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meeting. Grattan drew the first resolution, which affirmed, — 
“ That a claim of any body of men, other than the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind this kingdom, is 
unconstitutional, illegal, and a grievance.’* The second resolu- 
tion, against Poyning's law, was drawn by Flood. Grattan 
drew a third ; it was as follows : — 

Resolved, that we hold the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion to be as sacred in others as in ourselves ; that we rejoice in 
the relaxation of the Penal Laws against our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects; and that we conceive the measure to be fraught with, the 
happiest consequences to the union and prosperity of the inhabitants 
of Ireland. 

These resolutions were adopted by the Volunteer Convention 
at Dungannon, and the last, which referred to the Catholics, 
was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Black, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. It is most worthy of notice that in proportion as the 
principle of Irish nationality advanced, did that of sectarian 
animosity decline. The national spirit among Irish Protestants 
w’as weakest during the reign of penal intolerance. It is well 
observed by Mr. Lecky that the Irish penal code originated in 
an English law ; and that the time when the Irish Parliament 
was most persecuting, and the Irish Protestants were most in- 
tolerant, was the time when the first was absolutely subservient 
to English control, and when the latter merely deemed them- 
selves a garrison in an enemy’s country. Although there were 
numerous exceptions to the general rule, yet on the whole it is 
undoubted that as soon as the Protestants began to feel them- 
selves thoroughly Irish, their anti-Catholic acerbities began to 
give way. It was natural that it should be so ; and we are 
fortified by the experience of that period in the belief that the 
feelings of sectarian virulence which partisan journalists and 
bigots do their worst to inflame would vanish beneath the 
blessed influences of Home Rule. All classes of religionists, 
standing on the level of perfect legal and constitutional equ^ality, 
would find more profitable occupation in attending to their 
various common interests, than in playing into the hands of the 
common enemy by wretched squabbles for a worthless sectarian 
ascendency. 

The Government made several efforts to obstruct the progress 
of the nation. They offered office to Lord Charlemont, Mr. 
Grattan, and their principal friends. The offer was promptly 
rejected. Grattan said that office in this country " was not a 
situation held for Ireland, but held for an English Government 
often in collision with, and frequently hostile to, Ireland. 
Office may, under certain circumstances, be honourably and 
patriotically held. But those circumstances did not exist at a 
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time when Grattan’s acceptance of it would have weakened his 
public influence by arousing the distrust of the people in his 
integrity. His health had suffered much from the great anxieties 
incident to his position, and the prolonged strain upon his 
energies. In April, 1782, Fox and Lord Rockingham wrote 
from England to entreat that the Irish Parliament should 
adjourn for three weeks to afford time to the English Govern- 
ment to consider the great question at issue between the 
countries. Grattan was confined to bed. Lord Charlemont 
brought the letters of Fox and Rockingham to his bedside. 
Grattan vehemently cried, “ No time ! no time ! ” and Lord 
Charlemont wrote to his English correspondents that the Irish 
leaders were pledged to their own people to bring on the ques- 
tion on the day appointed. That day was the 16th of April, 
1782. 

Public expectation had been wrought up to the highest point. 
The streets of the metropolis were filled with the Volunteer 
troops who had come in great numbers to attend the meeting of 
the province of Leinster. Their air of exultation did not quite 
conceal the feeling of anxiety which the crisis that had now 
arrived was calculated to excite in every breast. But their 
splendid array was inspiriting, and their arms flashed brightly in 
the sun, as Grattan, accompanied by some trusty confederates, 
passed through their gallant ranks to the Parliament House. 
Mr. Hely Hutchinson, Secretary of State, rose to communicate a 
message from the King, recommending the House to take into 
consideration all causes of complaint, with a view to the final 
adjustment of all constitutional questions between Great Britain 
anti Ireland. Grattan then delivered a speech in which he 
reviewed the various stages by which the national rights had 
advanced to their present triumphant position. He specified the 
grievances that English power had inflicted upon Ireland. This 
portion of his speech has an interest for modern readers, because 
some of the worst of them have been revived by the Union : — 

What [said he] wore the griev’ances? An army imposed on us by 
another country* that army rendered perpetual; the Privy Council 
of both countries made a part of our legislature ; our legislature 
deprived of its originating and propounding power ; another country 
exercising over us supreme legislative authority \ that country dis- 
posiog of our property by its judgments, and prohibiting our trade by 
its statutes ; these were not grievances, but spoliations which left you 
nothing. When you contended against them you contended fer the 
whole of your condition. When the Minister asks, by what right? 
we refer him to our Maker ; we sought our privileges by the right we 
have to defend our property against a robber, our life against a mur- 
derer, our country against an invader, whether coming with civil or 
military force — a foreign army or a foreign legislature. 
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Grattan concluded his speech by moving an address to the 
King embodying the principles of Irish legislative independence, 
the adoption of which by both Houses of Parliament left the 
Government no choice but acquiescence. There was at that 
time much sincere and hearty patriotism in the House of Com- 
mons. The Lords, however, were more timid, or less honest ; 
some of them doubtless loved Ireland and willingly supported 
Grattan’s policy; others gave the aid of their votes so reluctantly 
that Grattan, speaking at a later period, said of them : I carried 
the Lords on my back, and a heavier load I never bore ; I never 
could have got them to move if it had not been for the bayonets 
of the Volunteers.^’ Grattan was now the idol of his country- 
men. Parliament, in grateful recognition of his splendid services, 
voted him a grant of £50,000. The Duke of Portland was then 
Viceroy, and in his speech from the throne he called the new 
arrangement “a compact” between the two countries; and with 
an outward semblance of sincerity he exhorted the Houses to 
impress on the people that both countries have pledged their 
good faith to each other, and that their best security will be an 
inviolable adherence to that compact.” General I itzpatrick, who 
was a member of the Irish Government, wrote from London on 
the iiOth of December, 1782, to Mr. Ogle, that the settlement 
between the two kingdoms was a compact, “ for the religious 
observance of which the Duke of Portland must ever consider 
himself a guarantee.” But England broke the compact in 1800, 
and to her breach of faith the Duke of Portland was an active 
party. In January, 1800, General Fitzpatrick wrote to Grattan 
concerning the then projected Union in the following terms : 

With respect to myself, allow me to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to express my abhorrence of the most shameful and 
unprincipled violation of a solemn treaty as history can furnish 
an example of between two independent nations ; * and farther 
on he styled the Union a measure of outrageous profligacy. 
But in 1782 the afifectation of frankness and friendliness by Ae 
Viceroy and other English statesmen imposed on Grattan. ^ His 
own noble nature, incapable of treachery or fraud, led him to 
place unmerited confidence in the good faith of English states- 
men. He could not believe that solemn and earnest professions 
of unchangeable fidelity to the international compact were fa,lse- 
hoods, uttered with a latent purpose of reclaiming the concessions 
which his virtue had extorted, as soon as opportunity sho^d 
enable the English Government to break its pledged hiith. He 
could notHbelitive that men, with the honeyed words of fnend- 
sliip on their lips, had the venom of the asp in their hearts. 
Relying bn British sincerity, he conceived that the Irish Consti- 
tution was thenceforth safe from British attacks. Flood, how- 
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ever, conceived that Ireland needed additional security ; and in 
order to satisfy him and all other doubters of England’s perfect 
honour, the English Parliament in 178:3 enacted a statute, 23rd 
of George III., chap. 28, by which it was declared that the 
legislative and judicial independence of Ireland should at no 
future time be questioned or questionable. Assuredly if plain 
words have any meaning, this Act put the final seal on the 
international compact, and rendered the breach of it seventeen 
years afterwards indescribably infamous. His Majesty Kin:^ 
George III. also gave his personal pledge to maintain the Irish 
Parliament in his answer to an address from that body after thu 
session of 1788. Here are his royal words : — 

His Majesty’s faithful Parliament may rest assured of his Majesty’s 
determined resolution to concur with them at all times in the main- 
tenance of that free and excellent constitution on which the happiness 
and interests of his people of Ireland so essentially depend. 

Some years afterwards his Majesty conferred numerous 
peerages as bribes to venal legislators to destroy that excellent 
constitution which he promised to maintain. 

The English Act, 28rd George III., chap. 28, renouncing 
for all time to come the power to legislate for Ireland, is 
commonly known as the Renunciation Act. It was, as intimated 
above, procured by the agitation raised by Flood, who succeeded 
in producing a popular belief that the mere repeal of the 
Declaratory Act of Gth George I. was insufficient to secure the con- 
stitutional liberties of Ireland. England, by that Act, had asserted 
her right to make laws for Ireland ; and Grattan contended that 
by simply repealing it she had effectively renounced her claim. 
Flood, on the other hand, argued that the Gth of George I. wa^ 
a declaratory law, and as such only stated what the law had 
previously been, but did not enact a new law; tliat it therefon* 
left the claim to legislate for Ireland untouched, and did not 
relinquish in principle the assumed power, which at any future 
time England might, if able, seize an opportunity to exercise. 
Grattan defended the sufficiency of the repeal of the 6th of 
George I. He said that to place our security in an Act of 
Renunciation by the English Parliament, implied an admission 
that the English Parliament did actually possess the right to give 
liberty to Ireland. We go to the King,” said he, "'not for, but 
with a charter.’^ 

/gain 

Your legal security is not repeal, nor renunciation, nor recognition, 
nor the laws of England, but the laws of Ireland. Your security 
consists in this — that you are not dependent for liberty on the laws of 
England or the Parliament of England ; your legal security is, that you 
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do not require legal security in the Parliament of England, and have 
nothing to do with her judges or their comments ; nor are you depen- 
dent on the laws, construction, comment, power, or quibble of a foreign 
land. Your legal security is the law of Ireland. 

This reasoning is powerful. But it must be admitted that a 
solemn pledge given by the English Parliament to respect in 
eternum the independence of the Irish legislature gave especial 
emphasis to a great international transaction. It did not make 
England the donor of liberty to Ireland ; that had been the 
work of the Volunteers and of the Irish Parliament. But it 
imposed on her the strongest moral obligation to abstain from all 
attacks on the Irish Constitution. 

In 1783, there had been much distress among the Irish manu- 
facturers, which distress was aggravated by an exceedingly bad 
harvest. The sufferers loudly complained, and their complaints 
have been made use of since the Union by anti-repealers, as 
proofs that the settlement of 1782 had failed to create 
manufacturing prosperity. We must, however, remember that 
Ireland had but just emerged from a long course of ruinous 
commercial restriction, and it is not matter of surprise that the 
evil results of that restriction did not immediately disappear. 
We must* also remember that even under the best systems of 
government, the proverbial mutability of human affairs will 
exhibit fluctuations of prosperity and depression. Ireland, 
beyond all doubt, became very prosperous under her free Constitu- 
tion. To deny that prosperity on the ground of occasional 
distress, would be as absurd as to deny the general prosperity of 
England, because Bethnal Green has often been starving, or 
because of the misery entailed on English cotton operatives by 
the cotton famine some years ago. 

While Grattan effectively asserted the constitutional rights of 
his country, he warmly supported the claim of the Catholics to 
the full privileges of citizenship. He is pre-eminently entitled to 
Catholic gratitude. There was much obstinate prejudice to be 
encountered, and Catholic emancipation could only be obtained 
in instalments. Every relaxation of the chain had Grattan’s 
earnest advocacy, which, as he was a Protestant, was especially 
praiseworthy. A Catholic agitator for emancipation was working 
to get political equality; but a Protestant emancipator was 
working to give to the excluded class a shaie of the privileges of 
which he himself, as a Protestant, was already possessed. On 
the 20th of January, 17H2, the House of Commons went into 
committee to consider a Bill for extending the privileges of the 
Catholics. Grattan, of course, supported the Bill ; remarking 
that it was no reproach to the Catholics to have fought under 
the banner of James II,, inasmuch as they had extorted from 
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him a Magna Charta, a free Constitution, before they took up 
arms in his cause, Grattans predominating principle of 
nationality breaks out in his question to the House, Whether 
we shall be a Protestant garrison or an Irish nation ? 

The growth of Irish prosperity under the Constitution of 1782 
is placed beyond doubt by the concurrent testimony of numerous 
witnesses. The Court of Dublin was conducted in a style of 
great splendour, and the resident nobility embellished the capital’ 
by the erection of many stately mansions. To infuse into the 
minds of all classes the overmastering love of Ireland with which 
his own mind was animated, was Grattan^s earnest labour. He 
saw with delight the increasing prosperity of the country. He 
saw with pride the growing magnificence of the metropolis. To 
perpetuate the progress of both town and country, it was indis- 
pensable that men should cherish the sentiment of nationhood 
as an active, energizing principle. Among the political coteries 
of the time there were adventurers who did not recognize the 
fact that the spirit of nationality is to the nation what the spirit 
of self-defence is to the individual. 

There are gentlemen [said Grattan] who call England the whole 
empire, and her exclusive power and domination the genera^ welfiire ; 
and the servants of Government in Ireland may, if they would stoop 
to it, on such a principle, advance a pretence for abjuring every pre- 
judice of their nativity, every special advantage of their own country, 

and for preferring the power of another land I laugh at thcise 

Irish gentlemen who talk as if they were the representatives of some- 
thing higher than their native Lind — the representatives of empire, not 
of Ireland ; but, so Uilking and so acting, they will in lact be tlie 
representatives of their salary. Let me tell those gentlemen, tf Uk ij 
are not Ivif^hnen thejj (dr nothing. 

But Grattan, while insisting on the sole right of Ireland to 
control her own concerns, was sensitively anxious to maintain 
the most friendly relations with England. He said: '‘1 am 
desirous above all things, next to the liberty of my country, not 
to accustom the Irish mind to an alien or suspicious habit with 
regard to Great Britain.” These words were spoken while he 
yet believed that the compact of 1782 would be faithfully 
observed by the English Government. Some years later his 
confidence was rudely shaken. 

Meanwhile, the country was advancing in prosperity ; but this 
advance was less rapid than it would have been had the Exccut 
tive been sincere in its fiiendly professions. The reluctance with 
which the concessions to Ireland were made, peeps out in the 
debates and political correspondence of the time. For instance,^ 
Lord Northington, when Viceroy, wrote to C. J. Fox from Dublin 
Castle on the 18th of November, 1783 : — 
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I must refer to my old idea, that is, that the trade of Ireland, being 
open to England, any regulations she may find it expedient to make 
must interfere with English trade ; and I cannot help observing that 
the old notions seem to govern, even in the King’s councils, and that 
a strong jealousy exists about every trifling advantage that is likely to 
be gained by Ireland. 

His Excellency, however, was not destitute of consolation, for in 
the same letter he wrote : “ There never can exist a competition, 
at least for a century, owing to the superior skill, diligence, and 
capital of England."’ 

Yet Grattan was able to say, in 1785 : — 

We can go on; we have a growing prosperity, and as yet an 
exemption from intolerable taxes. We can from time to time regulate 
our own commerce, cherish our manufactures, keep down our taxes, 
bring on our people, and brood over the growing prosperity of young 
Ireland. In the meantime -we will guard our free trade and our free 
Constitution as our only real resources ; they were the struggles of 
great virtue, the result of much perseverance, and our broad base of 
public action. 

Lord Sheffield, who, in 1785, wrote on Irish commerce, said : 

At present, perhaps, the improvement of Ireland is as rapid as 
any couiftry ever experienced.” 

Having mentioned Lord Northington, we may observe that 
his correspondence affords a glimpse of the festive habits of the 
period. He apologizes for the possible incoherence or obscurity 
of one of his official despatches, pleading that after a great Irish 
dinner his brains were scarcely in proper diplomatic order. 

Among the evils of the time, the exactions of the State Church 
excited loud complaints. There were anti-tithe riots in Munster. 
Grattan took up the subject in I7SS. His object was to lessen 
the pressure of the people by substituting a moderate modus for 
the then existing system. A few passages from one of his 
speeches will show his view of the grievance : 

‘‘ A tenth of your land, your labour, and your capital, to those 
who contribute in no shape whatever to the produce, must be 
oppression.^^ Again : The peasantry in Apostolic times had 
been the object of charity, not of exaction. Those to whose 
cabin the tithe-farmer has gone for tithe of turf, and to whose 
garden he has gone for the tithe potatoes, the Apostles would 
have visited likewise — but they would have visited for contri- 
bution, not for exaction.” He defined the difference between 
rent and tithe : “ Rent is a charge on land, tithe on labour; the 
one definite, the other indefinite.^" He quoted Paley, who eaid : 

Of all institutions adverse to cultivation, none so noxious as 
tithe j not only a tax on industry, but the industry that feeds 
mankind.^" Mr. Fitzgibbon, on a previous occasion, had said 
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that he knew the unhappy peasantry were ground to powder by 
relentless landlordsr Grattan deemed the clergy more relentless 
than the landlords, for in his first anti-tithe speech he said that 
the middleman's over-reaching, compared to the tithe-farmer’s, 
was mercy. The State Church was a lucrative job, whose advo- 
cates pleaded the necessity of handsome incomes for its clergy. 
“ As if/’ said Grattan, ‘"Christ could not prevail over the earth 
unless Mammon took him by the hand/’ It appears that non- 
residence in their parishes was then as prevalent among the 
State-clergy as it ever had been. Among Grattan’s proposed 
revolutions was the enforcement of a moderate tax on non-resi- 
dence ; but this proposal was rejected ; and the only result of his 
efforts at the time was the exposure of the iniquitous character 
of a system too strongly entrenched in the personal interests of a 
powerful party to be shaken by patriotic eloquence. 

In 17S.9 tlie memorable Uegency Question occurred. Con- 
cerning this subject we sliall only say here that Fox and his 
triends considered the action of the Irish Parliament on the 
question more accordant with constitutional principle than the 
action of the English Parliament influenced by Pitt. 

In February, 1 791, a Bill for the further relief of the Catholics 
was introduced by Mr. Hobart. Tlie elective franchise was one 
of its provisions. Grattan said that he wished the Bill had gone 
farther, but that it deserved thanks because it contained much, 
and would lead to much more. He complained, on behalf of the 
Catholics, that while they were three-fourths of the nation they 
paid their proportion of nearly ,£’2, 00 0,000 of taxes without any 
share in the representation or expenditure ; they paid the 
Protestant Church establishment without any retribution ; they 
discharged the active and laborious duties of life, manufacture, 
husbandry, and commerce, without those franchises which are 
annexed to the fruits of industry ; they replenished the army and 
navy, without commission, rank, or reward. Among the oppo- 
nents of the Bill was the notorious Doctor Patrick Duigenan, 
whose anti-Catholic virulence was the leading principle of 
Ins political existence. Sir Jonah Barrington says that his 
father was parish clerk of the Protestant church of Saint 
Werburgh. He is said to have entered Trinity College as a sizar, 
and by industry to have worked his way up to a scholarship and 
to one of the two lay fellowships in that learned corporation. His 
countenance was coarse, and its expression was of somewhat a 
pugnacious cast. He was brought into Parliament by clerical 
influence for the borough of Old Leighlin. His speech against 
the Catholic Bill is not without the sort of interest that 
attaches to ludicrous bigotry. He complained that although 
statutes of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had vested all spiritual 
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and ecclesiastical authority in the Sovereign, yet the Catholics 
actually refused to renounce the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
authority of the Pope ; and that by their contumacious conduct 
they robbed his Majesty of one of the brightest and most 
valuable gems in his imperial crown. It was, he said, highly un- 
reasonable for the Catholics to expect permission to found and 
endow universities, colleges, and schools, for the home manu- 
facture of Romish priests ; a measure,"' continued Duigenan, 
“ which I will venture to affirm no English Minister will presume 
to attempt/^ He affirmed that the loyalty of a Catholic nation 
to a Protestant king was impossible. He declared that only for 
the presence of the English Protestant army in Ireland it was 
reasonable to suppose that the habitations of the Protestants 
would “ by this time have been in flames, and their persons 
butchered. Ho said that large bodies of Catholics j)ublicly 
declared that no Protestant should reside within the kingdom. 
The Treaty of Limerick, he affirmed, had vof b(»en violated ; th(‘ 
Irish army in that city were a band of routed traitors, enclosed 
like rats in a trap, the certain victims of the avenging gibbet or 
the sword. The House should seriously consider whether thev 
ought not to re-enact the penal code in whole or in part, instead 
of giving further privileges to the Catholics. \\ ith respect 
to the elective franchise, the Catholics in the reign of Anno 
became troublesome to the Protestants on elections. The 
Legislature therc'fore, in tlie second of Anne, thought fit to erect 
the barrier against their votes.'' In the first year of Ccorgc IT. 
“ Parliament found it al)solutely necessary, for the preservation 
of the Protestant Establishment in Church and State, to in- 
capacitate all (Catholics from voting at the election of any 
member to serve in Parliament." . . . . lii truth, the Pro- 
testants in Ireland are but a British garrison in an enemy's 
country, and if entirely deserted by the parent State must 
surrender at discretion, though with a very little help they 
are still able to repel the common enemy." 

The Tory corporation of Dublin had recently accompanied 
their resolution to uphold Protestant ascendency with the 
following detailed definition of that blessing, which Duigenan 
adopted and repeated for the edification of the House : — 

A PllOTESTANT KiNG OF IRELAND, 

A Protestant Parliament, 

A Protestant Hierarchy, 

Protestant Electors and Government, 

The Benches of Justice, 

The Army and the Revenue 
through all their branches and details Protestant. 
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The reckless bellovviDg of Duigenan failed to defeat the Bill ; the 
elective fraochise was restored by the House to the Catholics. 

In 1791^ Grattan had received from Pitt a promise that if the 
Catholic claim of full emancipation were brought forward in the 
Irish Parliament it should receive the support of the Government. 
Eelying on this promise, Grattan, early in February, 1705, 
introduced the Catiiolic Bill, of which the Viceroy, Earl Fitz- 
william, was an earnest advocate. His Excellency's arrival 
in Ireland was the subject of great public rejoicing. His political 
principles necessarily rendered him popular ; he was looked on 
as the Viceroy destined to heal the wounds of the nation 
by abolishing all disabilities on account of religion. Add to this, 
he kept a splendid Court in Dublin Castle, of which a con- 
temporary writer thus speaks: — 

Tlie mngriificence of all his appointments, while it bcp])oke the 
dignity of tin* proprietor, furnished the means of industry and hap[)i~ 
ness to thousands. Tln‘ laudable example held out at th(‘, Irisli Court 
by Lord and Lady Eitzwilliam. operated by attracting thither the 
truly good, amiable, and virtuous ])art of the nation; in the saim' 
proportion that the vicious, the profligate, and the ahaiidoned, (led 
from Its lustre. — Public (iKtractcrs of LSOO. 

Many of our leaders are aware tliat tho encouragement of 
Catholic hopes l)y tho appointment of an emancipating Viceroy 
v\as j)art of Pitt’s plan to embroil th(‘ Irish nation by the rago 
and disappointment his Excellency’s sudden recall was certain to 
produce. Sir I^awronce Parsons, iiKMiibor Ring’s County, 
was one of those who saw through the tortuous project. He 
gave ex[)rcshif)n to hi'^ fears on tlio Jind of Marclj. He said that 
the statu of the Lingdoia was most alarming : — 

The peo])lc, under the auspices of their old friends, liad b(‘Cii 
taught to expect measures which he feared would very shortly 
resisted. How far his apjirehensions were founded, the gentlemen 
opposite to liim [the Treasury bench | were belter able to explain ; 
but if the hojies ol' the nation were blasted, he could not, without 
sensations of the greatest horror, look to the conscipiences. 

Speaking of the Catholic Bill, Sir Lawrence said tliat 

if a resistance to any one measure more than another was likely to 

produce dreadful consccpiences, it was this If the Irisli 

Administration had countenanced the Catholics in this expectation 
without the concurrence of the British Cabin(*t, they had mucli to 
answer for. On the other hand, if the British (Jabinct had Indd out 
an assent, and had afterwards retracted, if tlic‘ demon of discord had 
come from tho infernal regions upon earth and thrown a lirolirand 
among the people, he could not do more to promote mischief. The 
hopes of the public were raised, and in one instant they were blasted. 

. ... lie protested to God that* in all the history he had read, he 
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had never met a parallel of such ominous infatuation as that by which 
the British Minister appeared to be led. Let him persevere [said 
Sir Lawrence], and you must increase your army to myriads. 

In 1795 the Orange institution was founded. Orangeism may 
be defined as Protestantism run mad. An intelligent writer in 
the Belfast Northerv Whig, who seems minutely acquainted 
with the history of Orangeism, and who traces it from its origin 
to the present time^ records that its practical operation 
commenced by an attack, made by a body of Protestant 
yeomanry, on the Catholic inhabitants of a village called “The 
Diamond, slaughtered them, burned their houses, and 
destroyed their cattle. “ In the midst of their destruction and 
crime, says this writer, “ was formed the first Orange lodge. 
Such was the birthplace of Orangeism, which was baptized in 
innocent blood.^’* The institution efficiently helped the Govern- 
raent to lash the people into rebellion. But the persecution of 
the Catholics had preceded the formal organization of the Orange 
body. The words of Edmund Burke on this subject are 
remarkable. Writing to Grattan on the 6rd of September, 1 79 1, 
he refers to the great part Grattan had acted in promoting the 
partial Emancipation Act of the precedir»g year. The wicked- 
ness of the Executive counteracted the healing tendency of 
beneficial legislation ; and liurke, speaking of his son Kichard, 
who had visited Ireland in the Catholic interest, says : 

lie [Richard] saw with horror the systematic pains w'liich were 
taken, and which perhaps are still taken, to frustrate the eifects of 
your labours so far as the union and concord of the nation were to be 
promoted by them. lie saw with sorrow an attempt to demonstrate 
that a great mass of mankind may be made to feel all the weight and 
pressure of penal statutes even after they are repealed ; and that, when 
the Jaws liave taken men into protection, the ill disposition of the 
magistrate may make them experience many of the evils of proscription. 

On the 9th of February, 1795, Mr. Jephson, member for 
Mallow, said ; 

Since 1782 the tried friends of Ireland had been excluded from 
power ; the patronage of the Crown most wantonly employed in the 
House, not to support the empire, but to oppose the people. 


* The writer we have quoted is au fait at the scandalous history of the 
Orange faction. He gives ample details of their traitorous conspiracy to pre- 
vent our Queen’s accession to the throne, and to estabhsh the Duke of Cum- 
berland as Sovereign. The rebellious faction try at present to obliterate the 
memory of their treasonable plot by vociferous professions of loyalty to her 
Majesty. It must be admitted that, if similarity of character should determine 
the choice of the Sovereign, the Orange rebels would be much more appro- 
priately governed by a profligate whom popular indiguation hunted out of Eng- 
land than by a virtuous Queen whose fiersonal character is irreproachable. 
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Necessitous and intolerant individuals had been advanced to direct the 
public affairs on the principle of Divide et Impera ; and hence it was 
that Ireland had been a scene of distress and embarrassment. Through 
rancour of persecution and excess of insult, men had been alienated 
from the throne. 

In the examination of William James M'Nevin (a leader of 
the United Irishmen) before the Secret Committee of the House 
of Commons^ August 8, 179(S, he was asked by the Speaker, 
“ What do .you think occasioned the insurrection ? Mr, 
M'Nevin replied, “The insurrection was occasioned by the 
house-burnings, the whippings to extort confessions, the tortures 
of various kinds, tiie free quarters, and the murders committed 
on the people by the magistrates and the army.'^ 

Mr. Thomas Addis Emmett was examined by the Secret 
Committee of the House of Lords, August 10, 17 98. He was 
asked at what period the military organization of the United 
Irishmen included firearms and ammunition ; he answered, 
“ After the Insurrection and Indemnity Acts had been passed, 
when the people were led to think on resistance, and after 4,000 
persons had been driven from tlie county Armagh by the 
Orangemen.^’ 

A leading feature in Oiaugcisin is the mixture of brutal ferocity 
with effusive professions of religion. They have their “ chap- 
lains and their “grand chaplains.” Chiifch steeples are 
occasionally decorafpcl with orange flags on tlio anniversaries of 
battles fought nearly two centuries ago. The Orange mission of 
hatred and crime is accompanied with boasts of profound 
reverence for “ the free, open Bible.^' What they call their 
religion is in fact an infiagrant species of truculent piety. 

The Executive, as Edmund Luike observed, worked effectually 
to neutralize the good results that would have naturally followed 
the partial restoration of Catholic rights. The influence of 
Government in producing the mutual exasperation of Protestants 
and Catholic'=, and in corrupting the L(^gislature, brought matters 
to the desired point of public disorder. The Government plot 
W’as successful. While corruption predominati'd in tlie Legisla- 
ture, the people were tortured into disloyalty by the policy of 
the British Cabinet. Lord Fitzwilliain was n^called from the 
viceroyalty at the end of March, 1795. Universal gloom 
prevailed ; tlie shops of Dublin were elos>cd. The trick with 
which Pitt had deluded and insulted the people bore its natural 
fruits of wrath and indignation. 

Lord Camden succeeded Lord Fitzwilliam. It was customary 
for the Fellow’S of the University to congratulate each Viceroy 
on his appointment. In accordance with this custom, the 
Provost and Fellows of Trinity College proceeded to the Castle, 
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accompanied by a number of the students. An interesting 
incident occurred, showing that the efforts of the (xovernment to 
promote sectarian hatred had not yet corrupted the hearts of 
those young men. When the procession arrived at the Castle 
gate, the students, instead of entering the viceregal precincts, 
proceeded en raasse to the Catholic church in Francis Street, 
where John Keogh (O^Conrieirs predecessor in the leadership) 
was addressing a large audience on the Catholic claims. The 
entr.ince of the students was greeted with delight ; and they gave 
emphatic expression to their sentiments by presenting, a day 
or two afterwards, an address to Grattan, in which they declared 
their hope that the harmony and strength of Ireland would bo 
founded “on the solid basis of Catholic Emancipation and the 
reform of those grievances which have inflamed public 
indignation/' We take the following sentences from Grattan’s 
reply 

Tngeiiuous young m(‘n, for this effusion of the heart I owe you more 
than ordinary gratitude, and am proud to syrn])atbize in your native, 
honest, and unadulterated impression^. I receive your address as tlie 
offering of the young year — better garland tlian the artiticial honours 
of a Court. It is the work of disinterested liands, and the present of 

uiicontaminated hearts 1 join in your fullest wishes for the 

Catholics, and 1 feel the important service which you now render them 
by marking in tlicir favour the sciitiineiits of the rising generation; 
doing, at tlie same time, so much honour to yoursedves when you give, 
1 had almost said, your first vote in favour of your country. 

But the persecution of the people wt'iii on, as did also the 
trade of parliamentary corruption. The outrage's on Catholic 
property and life were loudly denounced by Grattan. Of the 
incessant and gigiintic efl'orts to corrupt the Parliament, he said, 
“There is no object which a course of corrupt government will 
not finally ruin — morality, constitution, commerce, manufacture, 
agriculture, industry. A corrupt Minister issues forth from his 
Cabinet like sin and death, and senates first wither under his 
footsteps ; then he consumes the treasury, and then ho corrupts 
the capital and the dillerent forms of constitutional life, and the 
moral system ; and at last the whole island is involved in one 
capacious curse from shore to shore, from the nadir to the 
zenith.’^ In 1797 , parliamentary corruption had become so rank 
that Grattan, feeling the inefticacy of his efforts to obtain the 
measures which he deemed indispensable to the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland, withdrew from Parliament, and addressed 
to his fellow-citizens a letter explaining his reasons for taking that 
step. He enumerated the measures for oppressing and inflaming 
the people successively obtained from Parliament by Ministerial 
bribery. lie enumerated the crimes committed with impunity 
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against the people, and referred to the fruitless attempts of 
himself and his friends to reform the Parliament and rescue it 
from the poisonous influence of the Minister. 

No — no — no — the half-million,* said the Minister, that is my 
principle of attraction. Among the rich 1 send my half-million, and 
1 despatch my coercion among the people, llis Devil went forth ; he 
destroyed liberty and property; he consumed the press; he burned 
houses and villages ; he murdered ; and he failed. Recall your 
murderer, we said, and in his place despatch oui' messenger — try 
conciliation. You have declared you wish the people to rebel, to 
which we answer, God forbid ! Rather let them weary the royal ear 
with petitions, and let the dove be again sent to the King ; it may 
bring back the olive. 

Pitt’s Government had determined on their policy, to the 
triumph of which a rebellion was indispensable. Without a 
rebellion, and tho consequent confusion and weakness of the 
country, the Union could not have been carried. George III. 
desired a Union because lie thought it would ‘^sbut the door'^^ 
for ever against Catholic Emancipation. The royal ear might 
indeed have been wearied with petitions, but not influenced 
by them. The dove might indeed have been despatched to his 
Maje.sty, but it would not have brought back the olive. The 
King’s narrow mind was cramped by bigotry; and with ends so 
desirable (to him) as the extinction of the Irish Parliament, and 
(as b(‘ supposed) the perpetual exclusion of the Catholics, he was 
indilfeicnt to the horrors entailed on the country by tho 
Ministerial policy. 

Grattan^s address ended with a noble declaration of the prin- 
ciples that inspired his whole political life. Had those principles 
been the guide of our rulers, how ditferent had now been the 
condition of our country I I quote them : — 

May the kingly power that forms one estate in our Constitution 
continue for ever ; but let jt be as it professt's to be, and as by tlio 
principles and laws of these countries it should be, one estate only, 
and not a power constituting one estate, creating another, and in- 
fluencing a third. 

May the parliamentary Constitution prosper; but let it be an 
operative, independent, and integral part of the Constitution— advis- 
ing, confining, and sometimes directing the kingly power. 

May tho House of Commons flourish; but let the people bo the 
sole author of its existence, as they should be the great object of its 
care. 

May the connection with Great Britain continue ; but let the result 


* This referred to Lord Clare’s declaration that half a million was found 
necessary to break an opposition. . 
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of that connection be the perfect freedom, in the fullest and fairest 
sense, of all descriptions of men, without distinction of religion. 

To this purpose we spoke; and, speaking this to no purpose, with- 
drew. It now remains to add this supplication : — However it may 
please the Almighty to dispose of princes or of Parliaments, may the 
liberties of the people be immortal ! Henry Grattan. 

The country was now thoroughly embroiled by Pitt’s machi- 
nations. Protestant outrages on Catholics — Catholic outrages 
on Protestants ; the growing harmony of all classes of our people 
destroyed, and replaced by a system of tlie bitterest sectarian 
hatred and sanguinary anarchy. And for what purpose ? For 
a purpose which equalled in atrocity the abominable crimes by 
which it was promoted ; for the destruction of the Irish Legisla- 
ture ; for the overthrow of that Constitution which England, by 
her statesmen, by her Legislature, by the words of her Sove- 
reign, had solemnly engaged to uphold in all time coining. 

I do not believe that Aluiighty God over looked down from 
heaven on a transaction of blacker iuieputy than the suppression 
of our Parliament, whether considered with legard to the mode 
of its accomplishmont or the thing to bo offectotl. No wonder 
that General Sir John Moore, when corp^ensing on these matters 
with Grattan, exclaimed, “If I were an Irishman I should be a 
rebel.” AVe often hear it said by advocates of tlic Union that 
the arrangement of 17S2 failed. Tins is untru ‘. It did not 
fail. So far as a powerful and hostile E\e(‘utiv(' allowed it to 
operate, it produced great, benefits, notwithstanding tho defoctive 
construction of the borougli Parliament. AV^hat is called its 
failure is simply its violent and criminal destruction by un- 
principled enemies. 

The rebellion broke out in May, 179S, and the horrible car- 
nage on both Sides fulfilled the prediction of Earl Fitzwdlliaru 
respecting the results of Pitt’s policy. Arthur O’Connor, 
M‘Nevin, and the other leaders of the United Irishmen had 
originally associated to obtain parliamentary reform and Catho- 
lic Emancipation, with which acquisitions they would have been 
^tisfied. But when, instead of those just and reasonable mea- 
sures — measures wdiich the next generation adopted — they found 
the system of torture and coercion encouraged by the Executive 
Government, they despaired of eflecting beneficial changes for 
their country by any other means than armed force, for which 
they negotiated the assistance of France. This course was 
always condemned by Grattan as a fatal mistake. He was 
loyal to the Crown. He hated French revolutionary prin- 
ciples; and, above all, he thought that an appeal to arms, 
probably abortive, would greatly facilitate the enactment of the 
legislative union. Yet it is very hard to see how the people 
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could have remained quiet. They were stung, goaded, mad- 
dened into rebellion by political exasperation and personal 
torture; by every means which Satanic ingenuity could devise 
or profligate power put in practice. It is remarkable that nearly 
all the leaders of the insurrection were Protestants ; and in Ulster 
alone the number of United Irishmen in 1797 is set forth in 
the Report of the Secret Committee of the Irish House of 
Commons as having been 100,000. But the great mass of the 
insurgents were of course Catholics, from the numerical pre- 
dominance of the Catholic religion. 

. Grattan was summoned to England in 1797 to give evidence- 
at Maidstone at the trial of Arthur O’Connor. His health had 
broken down, and he suffered so severely from nervous disorders 
that his physicians directed an entire cessation of political effort; 
he was even forbidden to road newspapers. The rebellion had 
been crushed after a struggle of a few weeks, and Pitt deemed 
that Ireland, prostrate at the feet of Government and overrun 
with hostile troo})s, was reduced to such weakness that the Union 
could be easily forced upon her. It was introduced into the 
Irish Parliament by Lord Castlereagh in 1799, and defeated by 
a small majority. Towards the end of that year Grattan, who 
had sought healtli in a prolonged sojourn in the Isle of Wight, 
returned to Ireland. Governnrenl, althougli defeated on the 
question of the Union, determined to renew their attack on the 
liberties of Ireland in the following session. The details of their 
renewed camf)aign are too generally known to require more 
than a brief reference. Martial law was prolonged. The sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act was continued. Tlio army of 
occupation was kept up in full complement. Every species of 
corruption was practised on a scale of fabulous magnitude. An 
Act, introduced by Attorney- General Toler (afterwards Lord 
Norbury), was passed to indemnify the agents of (jovernmeut 
for any legal difficulties to which they had exposed tliemselveij 
by what was called “ vigour beyond the law,’^ which vigour had 
often been displayed in the infliction of boddy torture, especially 
flogging, in the burning of houses, and the murder of the inliabit- 
ants. The Government bribed ten Calholic prelates to support 
the Union by leading them to believe that it would be followed 
by State payment of the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood and 
by Catholic Emancipation. The Protestant bishops were bribed 
by an assurance, incorporated in the Act of Union, tliat their 
Church should be upheld for over as an integral member of the 
United Church of the empire; and only two of their right 
reverend lordships liad the honesty to vote against the Union. 
The Presbyterian ministers were promised the bribe of an in- 
creased Reyiani Donum, which Castlereagh expected would 
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disarm their opposition to the Government. The expression of 
public opinion was as far as possible stifled. Sheriffs were 
appointed in the anti-national interest. Mr. Darby, high sheriff 
of the King’s County, and Major Rogers, who commanded the 
British artillery at Birr, conspired to disperse a meeting of free- 
holders convened by the magistrates to petition against the 
Union. Major Rogers approached the sessions house, where 
the petitioners were assembled, riding at the head of four pieces 
of artillery with matches, and he declared that he only waited 
for one word from the sherifi* to blow the sessions house about 
the ears of its occupants. After some parley, the magistrates 
and freeholders, having rapidly adopted the petition, deemed it 
prudent to disperse, and adjourned to the inn where the petition 
lay for signatures. 

The friends of Ireland were naturally anxious that Grattan 
should re-enter Tarliament. It chanced that a vacancy in the 
borough of Wicklow occurred just in time to enable Mr. Tighe, 
the yjatron of the borough, to have Grattan returned at the 
opening of the session. A stormy debate had occupied the day 
and night, when at seven o^clock in the morning of tlie loth of 
January, 1800, Grattan, emaciated and feeble from his long ill- 
ness, entered the House of Commons su])ported by two trusty 
friends, Mr. Arthur Moore and Mr. W. Ik Ponsonby. His 
re-appearance at this awful crisis of his country’^ fate t'xcited the 
strongest emotion in the House and the galleries. A cheer broke 
forth, long and velnunent; friends crowded round him, but their 
delight at his return to the scene of his old glories was qualitied 
by the dec]) anxiety with which they regardinl his evident 
])hysical exhaustion. Being unable to vstaiid, he obtained per- 
mission to address the House sitting ; and in a speech of two 
hours he dissected the Ministerial project, exposing the sophistry 
of its advocates and demonstrating its fatal tendency with the 
vigorous logic and impassioned eloquence that had characterized 
his most effective parliamentary efforts. During the session he 
fre(]uently spoke against the Union. On the 1 Hh of February 
Mr. Corry taunted him with his absence from Ireland during the 
previous year. Grattan, in his answer, took occasion to refer to 
the monstrous crimes committed by the agents of the Adminis- 
tration. “ I could not join tlie rebels — I could not join the 
Government — I could not join torture — I could not join half- 
hanging — I could not join free quarter — I could take no part 
with either. I was therefore absent from a scene where I could 
not be active without self-reproach, nor indifferent with safety.’' 
He also said, “ The treason of the Minister against the liberties of 
the people was infinitely worse than the rebellion of the people 
against the Minister.’^ 
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The battle of Ireland was fought to the last with honourable 
desperation by the patriotic minority. Foster, Ponsonby, Goold, 
Bushe, Plunket, Barrington, and a host of able allies powerfully 
showed that the Union was a shameless breach of national faith, 
that it was incapable of conferring upon Ireland the smallest 
benefit, and that its inevitable operation would be purely and 
exclusively evil. 

The Parliament had great faults; but its benefits exceeded the 
mischiefs that resulted from its faults. 

I do not mean [said Grattan] to approve of all the Parliaments 
that have sat in Ireland. 1 left the former Parliament because 1 con- 
demned its proceedings; but I argue not, like the Minister, from the 
misconduct of one Parliament against the being of Parliament itself. 1 
value the parliamentary Constitution by the average of its benefits, and 
I affirm that the blessings procured by the Irish Parliament in the last 
twenty years are greater than all the blessings afforded by British Par- 
liaments to Ireland for the last century ; greater even than the 
mischiefs inflicted on Ireland by British Parliaments ; greater than all 
the blessings procured by those Parliaments for their own country 
within that period. 

Grattan eulogized the Catholics for their steady devotion to 
their country. In J7U5, on the rumour of a Union, an aggre- 
gate meeting of Catholics resolved that they would resist even 
their own emancipation if it was only to bo conceded on con- 
dition of extinguishing the Irish Parliament. In January, iSOO, 
the Catholics met at the Koyal Exchange, and unanimously 
condemned the Ministerial project. 

The Catholics of the city of nublin [said Grattan | have come fortli in 
support of 1 he Constitution. I rejoice at it. They have answered their 
enemies by the best possible answer — by services. Such answer is more 
than refutation; it is triumph. . . . The path of glory leads on to pri- 
vilege; “enjoy with me, if you please ; without me, if you be illiberal: 
but by me, certainly ; and at all events enjoy the parliamentary 
Constitution of your country.’^ This is to defend the tower; this is to 
leap upon the wreck ; this is to sit beside the country in her sick bod. 
If she recover, there is a long and bright order of days before her, 
and the Catholics will have contributed to that event, if she perish, 
they will have done their utmost to save her ; they wdll have done as 
an honest man ought in such an extreme case — they will have flung 
out their last setting glories arid sunk with their country. 

But the enemies of Ireland triumphed. Their army of occu- 
pation in the country, and their unlimited bribery in a carefully 
packed Parliament, secured their guilty success. A graphic 
description of the final scene has been given by De Quincey in 
his “ Autobiographical Sketches ; ” he was one of the spectators, 
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and, althouijh an Englishman, felt ^‘unaffected sorrow and 
solemn awe ” at the political extinction of Ireland. Here are 
his reflections as he surveyed the ermined peers assembled for 
the last time in their legislative chamber : — 

How is it, and by what unaccountable magic, that William Pitt can 
have prevailed on all these hereditary legislators and heads of patri- 
cian houses to renounce so easily, with nothing worth the name of a 
struggle, and no reward worth the name of indemnification, the very 
brightest jewel in their coronets ? This morning they all rose from 
their couches peers of Parliament, individual pillars of the realm, 
indispensable parties to every law that could pass. To-morrow they 
will be nobody — men of straw — terras jilii. What madness has per- 
suaded them to part with their birthright ? and to cashier themselves- 
and their children for ever into mere titular lords? .... You are 
all, thought 1 to myself, a pack of vagabonds henceforward, and inter- 
lopers, with actually no more right to be here than myself. Apparently, 
they thoTight so themselves, for soon after this solemn fiat of Jove had 
gone forth, their ]ordshij)S, having no further title to their robes (for 
which I could not help wishing that a party of Jewish old clothesinen 
would at this moment have a])pcared and made a loud bidding), made 
what haste they could to lay them aside for ever. 

De Quincey’s contempt for the unprincipled deserters of their 
country was well merited. Tt is impossible to exaggerate the 
anguish of Grattan at the overthrow of Ireland. In the words 
of hif? son, “ he could scarce speak tranquilly on the subject of 
the Union ; at one time he would start into fits as if seized with 
frenzy ; at another lie would remain musing and melancholy ; 
or if he ventured to speak on the subject his eyes almost filled 
with ti'ars.'’’ 

The Catholic prelates, and the few other members of their 
communion who had been cajoled into the belief that Pitt would 
carry Catholic Emancipation as a sequel to the Union, were 
speedily undeceived. Pitt indeed resigned office, alleging that 
he could not honourably hold it, as the King's objection to 
emancipation rendered it impossible to carry that measure. 
But he soon resumed office, refused to support the Catholic 
petition, and, as Lord Hawkesbury afterwards informed the 
public, voluntarily promised the King that he never would again 
bring the Catholic question under his Majesty’s consideration. 

Grattan to the end of his life regarded the Union as the very 
worst measure that had ever been inflicted on Ireland. “ Self- 
legislation/' he said, “is life, and has been fought for as fpr 
being/’ “ Every civilized country,” says John Stuart Mill, “ is 
entitled to settle its internal affairs in its own way, and no other 
"country ought to interfere with its discretion ; because one 
country, even with the best intentions, has no chance of 
properly understanding the internal affairs of another,” 
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The Rev. George Croly, in a comparison of great con- 
temporary orators, gives the following estimate of Grattan : — 

Grattan cannot be judged of in England. He declared that his 
spirit went down into the grave with the Parliament of Ireland. It 
was in his own country, when he gathered her rights and hopes like 
the wanderers of the air, and gave them shelter under Jjis branches, 
that this monarch of the wilderness rose and spread in his full magni- 
ficence. On the questions which issued in giving a Constitution to 
Ireland, Grattan exhibited powers as lofty as his cause. II is feeling, 
his reason, his imagination, were condensed into one resistless 
splendour; he smote with intense light; the adversary niiglit as 'well 
have stood before a thunderbolt. Serm in cerium. His fame and his 
labours are part of the renown and property of his country. 

In 1805 Grattan was returned for Malton by tlie influence of 
Earl Fitzwilliatii. His career in the English Parliament cannot 
interest us as much as his labours in the Irish assembly. Hut 
that career entitles him to the deep and enduring reverenci* and 
gratitude of the Catholics, whose emancipation was thenceforth 
the principal object of his eftorts. All sorts of liorrois were 
predicted by the enemies of that measure as its neceesary 
consequence. Among the prophecies was that of Mr. Perceval, 
who said that, if emancipation were granted, the Catholic 
electors would never return a Protestant repiesentativc. How 
nobly the Catholics have falsified the predictions of their 
opponents it is unnecessary to say. Mr. Perceval's prophecy was 
of the same character with the ravings about Ultrainontanism 
which distinguish some of the foes of Home Rule. 

Grattan in his private life was as estimable as in his public 
career he had been admirable. All his intimate friends loved 
him tenderly. Casual acquaintances have left on record the 
impressions they derived from his fascinating conversatiorj. 
Moore describes him as so wise, so odd, so good." His 
thoughts in private were frequently occupied by the concerns of 
his country. His son Henry, from whose book we have derived 
much of the information we possess concerning his illustrious 
father, describes him as wandering tlirongli the wild and 
picturesque defiles in the neighbourhood of Tinriehinch ; here," 
says his son, he often trod, meditating on his country’s wrongs; 
her long, dreary night of darkness and oppression ; and here he 
first beheld the bright, transient light of her redemption and her 
glory. Here, too, in the moments of grief, he wept over her 
■divisions and her downfall. How often have I beheld the tear 
glistening in his eye as he strode along her paths engrossed with 
the thought of some of his speeches, aud stamping on the soil as 
if he would crush her enemies.'* 

In 1810 the grand jury of the city of Dublin passed reso- 
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lutions in favour of a Repeal of the Union. The freemen and 
freeholders of Dublin then assembled, and agreed on petitions 
to the King and Parliament, which were entrusted to Grattan 
for presentation. In his answer he promised to support the 
Repeal, but added : 

You will please to observe that a proposition of that sort in Parlia- 
ment, to be either prudent or possible, must wait until it shall be 
called for and backed by the nation. When proposed, I shall then, 
as at all times I hope I shall, prove myself an Irishman, and that 
Irishinnn whose first and last passion was liis native country. 

His son gives the following description of one of the favourite 
haunts of the great patriot : — 

About a mile from Tinnehinch there was an ancient Koman Catholic 
churchyard, situated on a rising ground above the Waterfall river : 
the remains of the ruined walls were overhung with ivy, and the old 
trees that grew around them covered tlie place with a grave and 
solemn shade. It was a lonely but an interesting spot ; along its border 
lay a little dell, througli which a brook murmured gently round 
moss-grown stones, till a few yards fiirther on it fell over a stee]> 
cascade, and there joined the river that flowed to Tinnehinch. This 
was the favourite retreat of Mr. Grattan. To this secpiestered spot ho 
loved to retire ; and on tlie Sunday mornings in Rl)ring, when the wild 
violets and primroses began to ai)pear, and in summertide, ho used to 
sit, or saunter beneath the blossoming hawthorn, wraj)t in thought 
and meditation ; there,*’ lie would say ; it is not within a cliureh 
alone that 1 can ofier up my jirayers to Heaven ; God is visible in all 
Ilis works around ; 1 behold, 1 admire, 1 adore.” 

In the beginning of 1S20 Grattan’s health gave way, and bis 
physical weakness, increased by old age, rendered it apparent that 
his time on earth must be short. His anxiety to get to London 
to move tlie Catholic question in Parliament induced him to 
disregard the advice of his physicians, who assured him that he 
ought to avoid all mental and bodily exertion, and that, if he 
persisted in undertaking the journey, the responsibility would 
be his own. His weakness was so great that the leading 
Catholics implored him to abandon the intention of going to 
plead their cause in London. He said, Nothing but physical 
impossibility shall prevent me, as 1 consider that my last breath 
belongs to my country.” He also said that if unable to speak for 
the Catholics he could pray for them. He had always a deep 
respect for religion. He was free from sanctimonious pretension 
or the cant of piety ; but he only gave expression to his lifelong 
sentiments when he said in his last illness, •' 1 can do nothing of 
myself ; I prostrate myself with all my sins at the foot of the 
cross, and I trust myself to the mercy of my Redeemer.” 

Grattan persisted in going to London, where he hoped to utter 
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his last public words in the cause of Catholic Emancipation. 
But the journey realized the fears of his physicians. He reached 
London on the 31st of May, 1820, and died there on the Gth 
of June. He has bequeathed to Ireland an illustrious memory 
— ^illustrious from genius, but more so from resplendent and 
unpurchasable virtue. His statue has been erected in College 
Green, in front of the old house whose walls so often echoed his 
magnificent eloquence ; and this tribute of national gratitude to 
one of the best and greatest of Irishmen was set on foot by a 
faithful disciple of his patriotic teaching, the late Alexander 
Sullivan, formerly Home Rule member for the county of Louth. 

Grattan is interred at Westminster. He expressed the strongest 
wish that his body might repose in the graveyard of Moyanna, 
in Queen’s County ; and it was not until the very day of his 
death that, when reduced to the last stage of physical prostration, 
he gave his assent to the importunate request of the Duke of 
Sussex and some other English friends, communicated by Mr. 
Blake, that Westminster Abbey should be his place of sej)ulturc. 
But, in my humble judgment, his remains belong to In ‘I and, 
and it is not too much to expect that they may yet be restoied 
to the land ho loved so well and served so faithfully. 

W. J. d’N. Daunt. 


The Woman Question. 

Fnm (t Socifdis/ Poivt of Ficir. 

T he publication of August Bebel’s ''Die Frau in der 
Vergangenlieit, Gesrenwart, and Zukunft,"' and the issue of 
a translation of the work in English, make any attempt to explain 
the position of Socialists in respect to the woman question 
timely. The reception that the work has met with in Gormany 
and in England renders such an attempt imperative, unless our 
antagonists are willing to misunderstand us, and we are willing 
to remain passive under the misunderstanding. The writers of 
this article have thought that the English public, with tiiat 
fairness which is said to be its special prerogative, would give 
hearing to the views, the arguments, the conclusions of those 
who call themselves Socialists. Thus, whatever opinions may be 
held by that English public as to the conclusions, its opinions 
will at least have a basis of knowledge. And the writers havo 
further considered that the treatment of such a question as this 
is at its best when it is that of a man and a woman thinking 
and working together. In all that follows they desire it to be 
understood that they are giving utterance to their own opinions 
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as two individual Socialists. Whilst they believe that these 
opinions are shared by the majority of their fellow-thinkers and 
fello>v-workers in England, on the Continent, and in America, 
they are in no sense to be understood as pledging their Party to 
all, or necessarily to any particular one, of the propositions put 
forward. 

A word or two, first, on the work that serves as the text of 
this discourse. Bebel is a working-man, a Socialist, and a 
member of the Reichstag. His book Die Frau ” has been pro- 
hibited in Germany. This has increased at once the difficulty of 
obtaining the book, and the number of those that obtain it. The 
German press has almost to a journal condemned it, and has 
ascribed to its author every possible and impossible vice. The 
influence of the work, and the significance of these attacks, will 
both be understood by those that bear in mind the position and 
the personal character of Bebel. One of the founders of the 
Socialist Party in Germany, one of the foremost among the 
exponents of the economics of Karl Marx, perhaps the finest 
•orator of his country, Bebel is beloved and trusted by the 
Proletariat, hated and feared by the capitalists and aristocrats. 
He is not only the most popular man in Germany. He is by 
those that know him, foes as well as friends, respected. Calumny 
has, of course, been busy with him, but, without any hesitation, 
we may say that the accusations made against him are as false 
a,s they are venomous. 

The English translation of his latest work has met in certain 
quarters with a vituperative reception, "The wrath of these 
irritated critics would have been well placed had it been poured 
out on the quite unequalled carelessness of the publishers of this 
English version. This carelessness is the more noticeable and 
unpardonable as the German edition, printed at Zurich, is 
singularly free from errors. We ought to except in part 
from our condemnation the translator, Dr. Harriet B. Adams 
Walther. On the whole, her work has been fairly well done, 
though an apparent want of acquaintance with economic 
words and phrases has here and there produced ambiguity, and 
there is a most unaccountable objection to the use of the plural. 
But the book teems with printer's errors, in type, in spelling, and 
in punctuation. To have in a book of only 264 pages an 
^Lggregate of at least 170 blunders is really too bad. 

With the first or historical part of the work we do not propose 
dealing. Deeply interesting as it is, this must be passed over, as 
so much is to be said on the present relations between men and 
women, and on the changes that we believe are impending. 
Moreover, the historic portion is not quite the best in the book. 
It has its errors here and there. The most reliable book to 
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consult on this particular branch of the woman question is 
Friedrich Engels’ '' tJrsprung der Familie, des Eigenthums, und 
des Staats.” Let us turn, therefore, to the society and the women 
oi to-day. 

Society is, from the point of view of Bebel, and we may fairly 
say here of Socialists generally, in a condition of unrest, of fer- 
mentation. The unrest is that of a mass of rottenness; the 
fermentation that of putrefaction. Dissolution is at hand, in 
both senses of the word. The death of the capitalistic method of 
production, and therefore of the society based on it, is, as we 
think, within a distance measurable in terms of years rather than 
of centuries. And that death means the re-solution of society into 
simpler forms, even into elements, that re-combining will produce 
a new and better order of things. Society is morally bankrupt, 
and in nothing does this gruesome moral bankruptcy come out 
with a more hideous distinctness than in the relation between 
men and women. Efforts to postpone the crash by drawing bills 
upon the imagination are useless. The facts have to be faced. 

One of these facts of the most fundamental importance is not, 
and never has been, fairly confronted by the average man or 
woman in considering these relations. It has not been under- 
stood even by those men and women above the average who 
have made the struggle for the greater freedom of women the 
very business of their Jives., This fundamental fact is, that the 
question is one of economics. The position of women rests, as 
everything in our complex modern society rests, on an economic 
basis. Had Bebel done nothingjbut insist upon this, his work 
would have been valuable. The woman question is one of the 
organization of society as a whole. For those who have not 
grasped this conception, we may quote Bacon in the first book 
of the Advancement of Learning.” Another error .... is 
that, after the distribution of particular Arts and Sciences, 
men have abandoned universality .... which cannot but 
cease and stop all progression. .... Neither is it possible 
to discover the more remote and deeper parts of any science 
if you stand but upon the level of the same science and ascend 
not to a higher.” This error, indeed, when “men [ancb 
women] have abandoned universality,” is something more than, 
a “ peccant humour.” It is a disease. Or, to use an illustration 
possibly suggested by the passage and the phrase just quoted, 
those who attack the present treatment of women without 
seeking for the cause of this in the economics of our latter-day 
society are like doctors who treat a local aflfection without 
inquiring into the general bodily health. 

This criticism* applies not alone to the commonplace person 
who makes a jest of any discussion into which the element of sex 
fVol. CXXV. No. CCXLTX.]— New Series, Vol. LXIX. No. I. O 
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raters. It applies to those higher natures, in many oaseseamesfc 
and thoughtfah who see that women are in a parlous state^ and 
are anxious that something should be done to better their con- 
dition. These are the excellent and hard-working folk who 
agitate for that perfectly just aim, woman suffn^e ; for the 
repeal of the Contagious Di^ases Act, a monstrosity begotten of 
male cowardice and brutality ; for the higher education of women ; 
for the opening to them of universities, the learned professions, 
and all callings, from that of teacher to that of bag-man. In all 
this work — good as far as it goes — three things are especially 
notable. First, those concerned in it are of the well-to-do 
classes, as a rule. With the single and only partial exception of 
the Contagious Diseases agitation, scarcely any of the women 
taking a prominent part in these various movements belong to 
the working class. We are prepared for the comment that some- 
thing very like this may be said, as far as concerns England, of 
the larger movement that claims our special efforts. Certainly, 
Socialism is at present in this country little more than a literary 
movement. It has but a fringe of working men on its border. 
But we can answer to this criticism that in Germany this is not 
the case, and that even here Socialism is now beginning to 
extend among the workers. 

The second point is that all these ideas of our advanced ” 
women are based either on property, or on sentimental or pro- 
fessional questions. Not one of them gets down through these 
to the bed-rock of the economic basis, not only of each of these 
three, but of society itself. Tiiis fact is not astonishing to those 
who note the ignorance of economics characteristic of most of 
those that labour for the enfranchisement of women. Judging 
from the writings and speeches of the majority of women's 
advocates, no attention has been given by them to the study of 
the evolution of society. Even the orthodox political economy, 
which is, as we think, misleading in its statements and inaccurate 
in its conclusions, does not appear to have been mastered 
generally. 

The third point grows out of the second. The school of whom 
we speak make no suggestion that is outside the limits of the 
society of to-day. Hence their work is, always from our point of 
view, of little value. We will suppose all women, not only those 
having property, enabled to vote ; the Contagious Diseases Act 
repealed ; every calling thrown open to both sexes. The actual 
position of women in respect to men would not be very vitally 
touched. (We are not concern^ at present with the results of 
the increased competition and more embittered struggle for 
existence.) For not one of these things, save indirectly the 
Contagious Diseases Act, touches them in their sex relations. 
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N^m: ftbould we deny with the gala of each or all of these 
points, the tremendous change that is to come would be more 
easy of attainment. But it is essential to keep in mind that 
ultimate change, only to come about when the yet more 
tremendous sodal change whose corollary it will be has taken 
place, Without that larger social change women will never be 
free. 

The truth, not fully recognized even by those anxious to do 
good to woman, is that she, like the labour-classes, is in an 
oppressed condition ; that her position, like theirs, is one of unjust 
and merciless degradation. Women are the creatures of an 
organized tyranny of men, as the workers are the creatures of an 
organized tyranny of idlers. Even where thus much is grasped, 
we must never be weary of insisting on the non-understanding 
that for women, as for the labouring classes, no solution of the 
difficulties and problems that present themselves is really possible 
in the present condition of society. All that is done, heralded 
with no matter what fl'ourish of trumpets, is palliative, not 
remedial. Both the oppressed classes, women and the immediate 
producers, must understand that their emancipation will come 
from themselves. Women will lind allies in the better sort of 
men, as the labourers are finding allies among the philosophers, 
artists, and poets. But the one has nothing to hope from man 
as a whole, and the other has nothing to hope from the middle- 
class as a whole. 

The truth of this comes out in the fact that, before we pass to 
the consideration of the condition of women, we have to speak 
this word of warning. To many, that which we have to say of 
the Now will seem exaggerated ; much that we have to say of 
the Hereafter, visionary, and perhaps all that is said, dangerous. 
To cultured peopi e,, public opinion is still that of man alone, and 
the customary is the moral. The majority still lays stress upon 
the occasional sex-helplessness of woman as a bar to her even 
consideration with man. It still descants upon the natural 
calling of the female. As to the former, people forget that 
sex-helplessness at certain times is largely exaggerated by the 
unhealthy conditions of our modern life, if, indeed, it is not 
wholly due to these. Given rational conditions, it would largely, 
if not completely, disappear. They forget also that all this 
about which the talk is so glib when woman's freedom is under 
discussion is conveniently ignored when the question is one of 
woman’s enslavement. They forget that by capitalist employers 
this very sex-helplessness of woman is only t£^en into account 
with the view of lowering the general rate of wages. Again, 
there is no more a ^'natural calling’^ of woman than there is a 
“ natural ” law of capitalistic production, or a ** natural ” limit 
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to the amount of the labourer's product that goe^ to him far 
means of subsistence. That^ in the first case, woman's calling 
is strpposed to be only the tending of children, the maintenaiHie 
of household Conditions, and a general obedience to her lord ; 
that, in the second, the production of surplus- value is a necessary 
preliminary to the production of capital ; that, in the third, the 
amount the labourer receives for his means of subsistence is so 


much as will keep him only just above starvation point : these 
are not natural laws in the same sense as are the laws of motion. 


They are only certain temporary conventions of society, like the 
convention that French is the language of diplomacy. 

To treat the position of women at the present time in 
detail is to repeat a thousand-times- told tale. Yet, for our pur- 
pose, we must re-emphasize some familiar points, and perhaps 
mention one or two less familiar. And first, a general idea that 
has to do with all women. The life of woman does not coincide 


with that of man. Their lives do not intersect; in many cases 
do not even touch. Hence the life of the race is stunted. 


According to Kant, “ man and woman constitute, when united, the 
whole and entire being ; one sex completes the other.'' But 
when each sex is incomplete, and the one incomplete to the most 
lamentable extent, and when, as a rule, neither of them comes 
into real, thorough, habitual, free contact, mind to mind, with the 
other, the being is neither whole nor entire. 

Second, a special idea that has to do with only a certain 
number, but that a large one, of women. Everyone knows the 
effect that certain callings, or habits of life, have on the physique 
and on the face of those that follow them. The hor^y man, the 
drunkard, are known by gait, physiognomy. How many of us 
have ever paused, or dared to pause, upon the serious fact that 
in the streets and public buildings, in the friend-circle, we can, 
in a moment, tell the unmarried women, if they are beyond a 
certain age which lively writers call, with a delicate irony pecu- 
liarly their own, ** uncertain ? " But we cannot tell a in€^,n that 
is unmarried from one that is wedded. Before the question that 
arises out of this fact is asked, let us call to mind the terrible 
proportion of women that are unmarried. For example, in 
England, in the year 1870, 42 per cent, of the women were in 
this condition. The question to which all this leads is a plain 
one, a legitimate one, and is only an unpleasant one because of 
the answer that must be given. How is it that our sisters bear 
upon their brows this stamp of lost instincts, stifled affections, a 
nature in part murdered ? How is it that their more fortunate 
brothers" bear no such mark? Here, assuredly, no ‘^natural 
law” obtains. This licence for the man, this prevention of 
legions of noble and holy unions that does not affect him, but 
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falls heavily on her,%r6 the inevitable outcome of our economic 
system^ Our marriages, like our morals^ are baaed upon eom- 
niercialism* Not to ^ able to meet one's business engagements 
is a greater sin than the slander of a friend, and our weddings 
ar6 business transactions. 

Whether we consider women as a whole, or only that sad 
jsisterhood wearing upon its melancholy brows the stamp of 
eternal virginity, we find alike a want of ideas and of ideals. 
The reason of this is again the ecoriomic position of dependency 
upon man. Women, once more like the labourers, have been 
eicpropriated as to their rights as human beings, just as the 
labourers were expropriated as to their rights as producers. The 
method in each case is the only one that makes expropriation at 
anv time and under any circumstances possible — and that method 
is force. 

In Germany at the present day the woman is a minor with 
regard to man. A husband of low estate '' may chastise a wife. 
All decisions as to the children rest with him, even to the fixing 
of the date of weanings. Whatever fortune the wife may have 
he manages. She may not enter into agreements without his 
consent ; she may not take part in political associations. It is 
unnecessary for us to point out how much better, within the last 
few years, these things have been managed in England, or to 
remind our readers that the recent changes were due to the action 
of women themselves. But it is necessary to remind them that 
with all these added civil rights English women, married and 
unmarried alike, are morally dependent upon man, and are 
badly treated by him. The position is little better in other 
civilized lands, with the strange exception of Russia, where 
women are socially more free than in any other part of Europe. 
In France, the women of the upper middle class are more 
•unhappily situated than in England. Those of the lower middle 
and working-classes are better off than either in England or 
Germany. But two consecutive paragraphs in the “ Code Civil,” 
840 and 341, show that injustice to women is not only Teutonic. 

“ La recherche de la ^aternite est inlerdite,^^ and “ La recherche 
de la maternite est admise.” 

Everyone who refuses to blink facts knows that Demosthenes' 
words of the Athenians are true of our English middle and 
upper classes to-day. “We marry in order to obtain legitimate 
children and a faithful warder of the house ; we keep concubines 
as servants for our daily attendance, but we seek the Hetaixai 
for love's delight.” The wife is still the child-bearer, the house- 
warder. The husband lives and loves according to his own bad 
pleasure. Even those who admit this will possibly join issue 
with us when we susrgest as another wrong to women the 
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rigorous socitil rule that from man only must oome the first 
proffer of affection, the proposal for marriage. This may be on 
the' |>rinciple of compensation. After marriage the proffers 
come generally from the woman, and the reserve is the man^s. 
That this is no natural law our Shakspere has shown. Miranda, 
untrammelled by society, tenders herself to Ferdinand, “ I am 
your wife if you will marry me : if not I'll die your maid and 
Helena, in “All^s Well that Ends "Wei V With her love for 
Bertram, that carries her from Eousillon to Paris and Florence, 
is, as Coleridge has it, “ Shakspere's loveliest character.” 

We have said that marriage is based upon commercialism. It 
is a barter transaction in many cases, and in all, under the con- 
dition of things to-day, the question of ways and means plays of 
necessity a large part. Among the upper classes the business is 
carried on quite unblushingly. The Sir Gorgius Midas pictures 
in Punch testify to this. The nature of the periodical in which 
they appear reminds us that all the horrors they reveal are only 
regarded as foibles, not as sins. In the lower middle class many 
a man denies himself the joy of home life until he grows out of 
the longing for it ; many a woman closes the book of her life at 
its fairest page for ever, because of the dread - angmtarum 
domi. 

Another proof of the commercial nature of our marriage system 
is afforded by the varying times at which wedlock is customary in 
the varying grades of society. The time is in no sense regulated, 
as it ought to be, by the time of life. Some favoured indi- 
viduals, kings, princes, aristocrats, marry, or are married, at the 
age to which ^Nature* points as fitting. Many of the working 
class marry young — that is, at the natural period. The virtuous 
capitalist who at that age makes a habitual use of prostitution 
dilates unctuously upon the improvidence of the artisan. The 
student of physiology and economics notes the fact as interest- 
ing evidence that not even the frightful capitalistic system has 
crushed out a normal and righteous instinct. But, with the 
stratum of society wedged in between these two, unions, as we 
have just seen, cannot take place as a rule until years after the 
heyday of youth is passed and passion is on the wane. 

All this tells far more on the women than the men. Society 
provides, recognizes, legalizes for the latter the means of gratify- 
ing the sex instinct.' In the eyes of that same society an un- 
married woman who acts after the fashion habitual to her un- 
married brothers and the men that dance with her at balls, or 
work with her in the shop, is a pariah. And even with the 
working classes who marry at the normal time, the life of the 
woman under the present system is the more arduous and irk- 
some of the two. The old promise of the legend, *‘in sorrow 
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Bbalt thou bring forth children/" is not only realized^ but extended. 
She has to bring them up through long years, unrelieved by 
rest, unbrightened by hope, in the same atmosphere of perennial 
labour and sorrow. The man, worn out as he may be by labour, 
has the evening in which to do nothing. The woman is occupied 
until bed^time comes. Often with young children her toil goes 
far into, or all through, the night. 

When marriage has taken place all is in favour of the one 
and is adverse to the other. Some wonder that John Stuart Mill 
wrote, Marriage is at the present day the only actual form of 
serfdom recognised by law."’ The wonder to us is that he never 
saw this serfdom as a question, not of sentiment, hut of economics, 
the result of our capitalistic system. After marriage, as before, ^ 
the woman is under restraint, and the man is not. Adultery in * 
her is a crime, in him a venial offence. He can obtain a divorce, 
she cannot, on the ground of adultery. She must prove that 
cruelty of a physical kind) has been shown. Marriages 
thus arranged, thus carried out, with such an attendant train of 
circumstance and of consequence, seem to us — let us say it with 
all deliberation — worse than prostitution. To call them sacred 
or moral is a desecration. 

In connexion with the subject of divorce we may note an 
instance of the self-deception, not only of society and its con- 
stituent classes, but of individuals. The clergy are ready and 
willing to marry anybody and everybody, age to youth, vice to 
virtue, and no questions asked,” as a certain class of advertise- 
ments put it. Yet the clergy set their faces most sternly against 
divorce. To protest against such discordant unions as they again 
and again ratify would be an interference with the liberty of 
the subject.” Hut to oppose anything that facilitates divorce is 
a most serious interference with the liberty of the subject. The 
whole question of divorce, complex in auy case, is made more 
complicated by tlie fact that it has to be considered, first in 
relation to tlie present conditions, second in relation to the 
socialistic conditions of the future. Many advanced thinkers 
plead for greater facility of divorce now. They contend that 
divorce ought to be made at least as easy as marriage ; that an 
engagement entered into by people who have had little or no 
opportunity of knowing one another ought not to be irrevo- 
cably, or even stringently binding; that incompatibility of temper, 
non-realization of deep-rooted hopes, actual dislike, should be 
sufficient grounds for separation ; tinally, and most important of 
all, that the conditions of divorce should be the same for the two 
sexes. All this is excellent, and would be not only feasible but 
just, if— but mark the if — the economic positions of the two 
sexes were the same. They are not the same. Hence, whilst 
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agreeing with every one of these ideas theoretically, we believe 
that they would, practically applied under our present system, 
result, in the majority of cases, in yet further injustice to women. 
The man would be able to take advantage of them ; the woman 
would not, except in the rare instances where she had private 
property or some means of livelihood. The annulling of the 
union would be to him freedom ; to her, starvation for herself 
and her children. 

We may be asked, will these same principles of divorce hold 
under the socialistic rdgime ? Our answer is this — the union be- 
tween men and women, to be explained in the sequel, will be 
seen to be of such a nature as wholly to obviate the necessity of 
divorce. 

Upon our treatment of the last two points, ere we consider the 
future, we expect more hostile judgment than on anything that 
has gone before. To both of these points passing reference* has 
already been made. The first is the sex instinct. To us, the 
whole of the method adopted by society in dealing with this is 
fatally wrong. It is wrong from the very beginning. Our 
children are constantly silenced when they ask about the be- 
getting and the birth of offspring. The question is as natural 
as one about the beats of the heart or the movements of respir- 
ation, The one ought to be answered as readily and as clearly 
as the others. Perhaps there may be a time in the very young 
life when an explanation of any physiological fact in answer to 
a question would not be undei stood, though we are not prepared 
to define that time. There can never be a time when falsehood 
should be taught about any function of the body. As our boys 
and girls grow up, the whole subject of sex relations is made a 
mystery and a shame. This is the reason why an undue and 
unhealthy curiosity is begotten in respect to them. The mind 
becomes excessively concentrated upon them, remains long un- 
satisfied, or incompletely satisfied — passes into a morbid condi- 
tion. To us, it seems that the reproductive organs ought to be 
discussed as frankly, as freely, between parents and children as 
the digestive. The objection to this is but a form of the vulgar- 
prejudice against the teaching of physiology, a prejudice that 
found its truest expression in a recent letter from a parent to a 
School Board mistress, ‘‘Plehse don't teach my girl anything about 
her inside. It does her no good, and which it is rude.'" How 
many of us have suffered from the anggestio falsi or the sap- 
prmio veri in this matter, due to parents, or teachers, or even 
servants ? Let us each honestly ask ourselves from whose lips, 
under what circumstances, did we first learn the truth about 
parentage. And ^et it is a truth which, having to do with the 
birth of little children, we cannot err in calling sacred, la how 
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many cases was it from the mother, who had the holiest right 
to teach— a right acquired by suflFering? 

Nor oan we admit that to speak honestly to children on these 
matters is to injure them. Let us quote Bebel, who in his turn 
quotes Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. In order to satisfy the 
constant questionings of her little boy of eight with regard to 
his origin, and to avoid telling him fables, which she regarded as 
immoral, she told him the whole truth. The child listened with 
the greatest attention, and from the day on which he heard what 
pain and anxiety he had caused his mother, clung to her with 
an entirely new tenderness and reverence. The same reverence 
he had shown also towards other women.’' To us at least one 
woman is known who has told all her children the whole truth. 
The children have for her a love and reverence altogether deeper 
than, and different from, that which they had before. 

With the false shame and false secrecy, against which we pro- 
test, goes the unhealthy separation of the sexes tliat begins as 
childici quit the nursery, and only ends when the dead men and 
wonu"' ire laid in the common earth. Jn the “Story of an 
Atncan Farm” the girl Lyndall cries out, “We were equals 
once when we lay nijw-born babes on our nurse’s knees. We 
shall be equal again when they tie up our jaws for the last sleep.” 
Jn the schools this separation is carried out, and even in some 
churches the system, with all its suggestiveness, is in vogue. Its 
worst form is, of course, in the non-human institutions called 
monasteries and nunneries. But all the less virulent forms of the 
same evil are, only in less degree, non-human. 

In ordinary society even, the restrictions laid upon the inter- 
course of the sexes are, like repressive measures with school- 
boys, the source of much mischief. These restrictions are 
especially dangerous in regard to conversational sulyects. Every 
man sees the consequence of this, though he may not know it 
a'’ a consequence, in the kind of talk that goes on in the smoking- 
rooms of middle and upper-class society. Only when men and 
women pure-minded, or at least striving after purity, discuss 
the sexual question in all its bearings, as free human beings, 
looking frankly into each other’s faces, will there be any hope of 
its solution. With this, as we are constantly iterating, must go 
the understanding that the basis of the whole matter is economic. 
Maiy Wollstonecraft, in the “ Rights of Woman, taught, in part, 
this commingling of the sexes, instead of the separation of them 
throughout life. She demanded that women should have equal 
educational advantages, should be educated in the same schools 
and colleges with men ; that from infancy to adult age the two 
should be trained side by side. This demand is a sore thorn in 
the flesh of Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson in his latest compilation. 
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Two extreme forms of the distinction of the saxes that springs 
from this their separation are, as BebeA points out, the effemi- 
nate man and masculine woman. These are two types from 
which even the average person recoils with a perfectly natural 
horror of the unnatural. For reasons that have been indicated 
more than once, the former is less frequent than the latter. But 
these two types do not exhaust the list of diseased forms due to 
our unnatural dealing with the sex relations. That morbid 
virginity, of which mention has already been made, is another. 
Lunacy is a fourth. Suicide is a fifth. As to these last two, a 
few figures in the one case and a reminder in the other. The 
reminder first. Most women suicides are between the ages of* 
sixteen and twenty-one. Many of these, of course, are due to 
the pregnancy which our social system drags down to the 
level of a crime. But others are due to ungratified sex 
instincts, often concealed under the euphemism disappointed 
love.’^ Here are a few lunacy numbers, taken from p. 47 of the 
English translation of Bebel : — Hanover, 188, 1 lunatic to 
457 unmarried, 1 lunatic to 1,316 married inhabitants ; Saxony, 
200 unmarried lunatics to a million unmarried sane women, 
125 married lunatics to a million married sane ; Prussia, in 1882, 
to every 10,000 inhabitants 32*2 unmarried male lunatics, 9*5 
married male lunatics, 29*3 female unmarried lunatics, 9*5 mar- 
ried female lunatics. 

It is time for men and women to recognize that the slaying 
of sex is always followed by disaster. Extreme passion is ill. 
But tbe opposite extreme of the sacrifice of healthy natural 
instinct is as ill. They that are in extremity of either are 

abominable fellows is as true in this connexion as of melan- 
choly and over-mirth when Rosalind railed at them in the 
Forest of Arden. And yet thousands of women pass, through 
what hell-fires they only know, to the Moloch of our social 
system ; thousands of women are defrauded, ’month after month, 
year after year, of their unreturning May-timo.” Hence we — 
and with us, in this, at all events, most Socialists — contend that 
chastity is unhealthy and unholy. Always understanding by 
chastity the entire suppression of all instincts connected with the 
begetting of children, we regard chastity as a crime. As with 
all crimes, the criminal is not the individual sufferer, but tbe 
society that forces her to sin and to suffer. Here we are at one 
with Shelley. In his notes to “ Queen Mab ” we have the 
following passage : — Chastity is a monkish and evangelical 
superstition, a greater foe to natural temperance even than un- 
intellectual sensuality ; it strikes at the root of all domestic 
happiness, and consigns more than half of the human race to 
misery, that some few may monopolize according to law."^ Finally, 
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ia'tbis most importaiit coanexioa, w6 call to miod the accumu- 
lated medical testimony to the fact that women sufiPer more than 
men under these restraints. 

Our other pointy before we pass to the concluding portion of 
this article, is that necessary result of our to-day system^ — 

! )rostitutioti. This evil is, as we have said, recognized, and it is 
egalized, in some European countries. All that we need add 
here is the truism that its chief supporters are of the middle 
class. The aristocracy are not, of course, excepted ; but the 
mainstay of the hideous system is the respectable, well-to-do, 
“ most seeming- virtuous capitalist. This is not due only to 
the great accumulation of wealth and the consequent habits of 
luxury. The significant fact is that in a society based upon 
capital, whose centre is therefore the capitalistic middle-class, 
prostitution, one of the worst outcomes of that society, is supported 
chiefly by that very class. This points clearly the moral that 
once again, under a new form, we urge. That which might be 
said on the special cases which the Pall Mall Gazette has made 
familiar to us applies to prostitution generally. To get rid of 
prostitution, we must get rid of the social conditions that are its 
parent. Midnight meetings, refuges for the distressed, all the 
well-meant attempts to grapple with this awful problem are, as 
their initiators despairingly admit, futile. And futile they will 
remain as long as the system of production lasts which, creating a 
surplus labour-population, creates with this criminal men, and 
women that are very literally and sadly abandoned.'^ Get rid 
of this, the capitalistic system of production, say the Socialists, 
and prostitution will pass away. 

This leads us to our last point. What is it that we as So- 
cialists desire? What is it that we expect ? What is that of 
whose coming we feel as assured as of the rising of to-morrow’s 
sun ? What are the evolution changes in society that we believe 
are already close at hand ? And what are the changes in the 
condition of woman that we anticipate as consequence of these ? 
Let us disclaim all intention of the prophetic. He that, reasoning 
on a series of observed phenomena, sees the inevitable event to 
which they lead is no prophet. A man cannot prophesy any 
more than he has a right to wager, about a certainty. To us it 
seems clear that as in England the Germanic society, whose 
basis was the free landholder, gave way to the feudal system, 
and this to the capitalistic, so this last, no more eternal than 
its predecessors, will give way to the Socialistic system ; that as 
slavery passed into serfdom, and serfdom into the wage-slavery 
of to-day, so this last will pass into the condition where all the 
means of production will belong neither to slaveowner, nor to 
serfs lord, nor to the wage-slave’s master, the capitalist, “but to 
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the community as a wbolo. At the risk of raising the habitual 
smile and sneer, we confess that into ^eveiy detail of that So- 
cialistic working of society we are no more prepared to eater 
than were the first capitalists to enter into the details of the 
system that they founded. Nothing is more common, nothing 
is more unjust, nothing is more indicative of meagre under- 
standing, than the vulgar clamour for exact details of things under 
the social condition towards which we believe the world is 
moving. No expounder of any new great truth, no one of his 
followers, can hope to work out all the truth into its ultimate 
ramifications. What would have been thought of those who re- 
jected the gravitation discovery of Newton because he had not, 
by application of it, found out Neptune ? Or of those who 
rejected the Darwinian theory of Natural Selection because 
Instinct presented certain difficulties? Yet this is precisely 
what the average opponents of Socialism do ; always with a 
vacuous calmness, ignoring the fact that for every difficulty or 
misery they suppose will arise from the socialization of the 
means of production a score worse are actually existent in the 
putrescent society of to- day. 

What is it that we feel certain is coming? We have 
wandered so far from Bebel along our own lines of thought, at 
the entrance of whose ways his suggestive work has generally 
placed us, that for the answer to this question we return gladly 
and gratefully to him. ‘'A society in which all the means of 
production are the property of the community, a society which 
recognizes the full equality of all without distinction of sex, which 
provides for the application of every kind of technical and 
scientific improvement or discovery, which enrolls as workers all 
those who are at present unproductive, or whose activity assumes 
an injurious shape, the idlers and the drones, and which, while it 
minimizes the period of labour necessary for its support, raises the 
mental and physical condition of all its members to the highest 
attainable pitch.^’ 

We disguise neither from ourselves nof from our antagonists 
that the first step to this is the expropriation of* all private 
property in land and in all other means of production. With this 
would happen the abolition of the State as it now is. No con- 
fusion as to our aims is mor% common than that which leads 
woolly thinking people to imagine that the changes we 
desire can be brought about, and tjpie conditions subsequent upon 
them can exist, under a State regime such as that of to-day. The 
State is now a force-organization for the maintenance of th^ 
present conditions of property and of social rule. Its repre- 
sentatives are a few middle and upper-class men contending for 
places •yielding abnormal salaries. The State under Socialism, 
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if indeed a word of such ugly historical associations is retained, 
will be the organized capacity of a community of workers. Its 
officials will be no better and no worse off than their fellows. 
The divorce between art^ and labour, the antagonism between 
head and hand work, that grieves the souls of artists, without 
their knowing in most cases the economic cause of their grief, will 
vanish. 

And now comes the question as to how the future position of 
woman, and therefore of the race, will be affected by all this. 
Of one or two things we be very sure. Others the evolu- 
tion of society alone will decide positively, though every one of 
us may have his own idea upon each particular point. Clearly 
there will be equality for all, without distinction of sex. Thus, 
woman will be independent : her education and all other oppor- 
tunities as those of man. Like him, she, if sound in mind and 
body (and how the number of women thus will grow !) will have 
to give her one, two, or three hours of social labour to supply the 
wants of the community, and therefore of herself. Thereafter 
she will be free for art or science, or teaching or writing, or 
amusement in any form. Prostitution will have vanished with 
the economic conditions that made it, and make it at this hour, 
a necessity. 

Whether monogamy or polygamy will obtain in the Socialistic 
state is a detail on which one can only speak as an individual. 
The question is too large to be solved within the mists and 
miasmata of the capitalistic system. Personally, we believe that 
monogamy will gain the day. There are approximately equal 
numbers of men and women, and the highest ideal seems to be 
the complete, harmonious, lasting blending of two human lives. 
Such an ideal, almost never attainable to-day, needs at least 
four things. These are love, respect, intellectual likeness, and 
command of the necessaries of life. Each of these four is far 
more possible under the system towards which we move than 
under that in which we now scarce ‘‘have our being." The 
last is absolutely ensured to all. As Ibsen makes Helmer say 
to Nora, “ Home life ceases to be free and beautiful directly its 
foundations are borrowing and debts.” But borrowing and debts, 
when one is a member of a community, and not an isolated 
man fighting for his own hand, can never come. Intellectual 
likeness. The same education for men and women ; the bringing 
up of these twain side by sidt, until they join hands at last, will 
ensure a greater degree of this. That objectionable product of 
capitalism, Tennyson's “ In Memoriam ” young woman, with her 
“ I cannot understand, I love,” will be a myth. Every one will 
have learnt that there can be no love without understanding. 
And the love and respect that are wanting or are lost* to-day, 
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because of sins and shortcomings, the product of the commercial 
system of society, will be more easily forthcoming, and vanish 
almost never. The contract between man and woman will be 
of a purely private nature, without the intervention of any public 
functionary. The woman will no longer be the man’s slave, but 
his equal. For divorce there will be no need. 

And whether we are right or not in regarding monogamy as 
the best form for society, we may be sure that the best form will 
be chosen, and that by wisdoms riper and richer than ours. We 
may be equally sure that the choice will not be of the barter- 
marriages, with its one-sided polygamy, of our own sad time. 
Above all, we may be sure that two great curses that help, with 
others, to ruin the relations between men and women will hsiye 
passed. Those curses are the treatment of men and women as 
different beings, and the want of truth. There will no longer be 
one law for the woman and one for the man. If the coming 
society, like European society to-day, regards it as right for man 
to have mistresses as well as wife, we may be certain that the 
like freedom will be extended to women. Nor will there be the 
hideous disguise, the constant lying, that makes the domestic life 
of almost all our English homes an organized hypocrisy. What- 
ever the matured and deliberate opinion of the community finds 
best will be carried out fairly, openly. . Husband and wife will 
be able to do that which but few can do now — look clear through 
one another’s eyes into one another's heart. For ourselves, we 
believe that the cleaving of one man to one woman will be best 
for all, and that these will find each in the heart of the other,' 
that which is in the eyes, their own image. 

Eleanor Marx Aveling. 
Edward Aveling. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A GREAT change is passing over English theology — a change the 
full significance of which we cannot exactly estimate, but which 
the first three books on our list clearly indicate and the first allows us 
in some degree to measure. Principal Tulloch’s^ admirable lectures 
on tho movements of English religious thought during the first 
six^ years of the present century, show us thinkers who aim 
chiefly, though not solely, at satisfying the intellectual and spiritual 
questionings of the individual consciousness. Coleridge, according to 
Principal Tulloch, marks a break in religious history : he is a quickener 
of* the spiritual life who differs from the Evangelicals in that he transfers 
the solution of the main problems of religion from external revelation 
to spiritual experience. Christianity — to use Dr. Tulloch’s excellent 
expression — ^becomes with him mainly ‘^a philosophical expression of 
the spiritual consciousness/’ The same search for a theory of spiritual 
things, or at least for quieting answers to spiritual questions, seems to 
be prominent in the Oxford movement, in the work — the account of 
which is of more than merely local interest — of Erskine of Linlathen 
and Campbell the Universalist ; of Carlyle, of Maurice and Robert- 
son, and even of J. S. Mill. The chapter on the ‘‘ Early Oriel School 
and its congeners ” — Whately, Hampden, Arnold, Milman — deals, 
indeed, rather with another province of religious thought. Especial 
stress is laid on the work of the second: “there are modes of thought in 
Dr, Hampden’s writings far more fertile than any that are to be found 
in the works of his chief opponents” (p. 7G) — modes which have since 
become the special property of Liberal Churchmen. The other Oxford 
Movement” — the Anglo-Catholic — is fairly, if not very fully, treated; 
but the matter is too copious for one chapter. It is perhaps the lecture 
on J. S.,MiIl w’hich calls for especial criticism. We may question the 
justice of imputing to him “'intellectual pride ” (pp. 239, 24C), and 
doubt if his fame will mainly rest on his Logic ; and Prof. Tulloch’s 
treatment of his philosophy seems wholly to ignore the idealist element 
in it. But the author is an old opponent of Mill, and revives here 
the old controversy — familiar to all students of the “Logic” — as to the 
relation between will and cause. His own theory, we venture to think, is 
discredited by anthropology. The hypostasizing of cause as will seems 
to us only a more refined foim of the hypostasizing of particular 
processes or forces of Nature as persons, to which mythology is largely 
referable. The other chapters seem not to demand special notice here. 
The book is one of great interest and value, and the work of showing 
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“ how much larger is the truth of God than any one man's notions of 
it ” (p. 335) is at all limes eminently requisite. We can only wish 
the author success in his endeayour. 

His book comes down only to 1860, and since that time, as he 
justly remarks, religious thought in England has been subjected to 
powerful new influences ; chief among them those of historical 
criticism and the doctrine of evolution. Primarily, as we said, 
the thinkers with whom he deals aimed at satisfying the spiritual 
needs of the individual. But besides this, some of them — Coleridge, 
Arnold, and the Anglo-Catholics — insisted, each from a different 
standpoint, on the character of the Church as a living organism. 
Now it is partly the prominence of this latter doctrine, partly 
the difference of method pursued by theology, that constitute the 
leading features of the change. The writers Dr. Tulloch describes 
worked largely by introspection. — Tlie new theology, as represented 
by Dr. Fairbairn,® is (at least professedly) historical and scientific. It 
starts with a respectful criticism of the non-Christian solutions of the 
religious problem. It attemjits to show that they are inadequate, and 
that the best solution is offered by another theory — the Christian — of 
which it claims to have independent evidence. It lays stress on the 
historical character of this theory, and especially on its value for society 
and social organization ; in short, it aims at being (we cannot quite say 
that it is) scientific, historical, political. Of course, there are deficiencies 
in the execution. Wo may think that Prof. Fairbairn would have 
done better to leave anthropology and ancestor-worship alone, rather 
than to attack, and, so far as we can see, to misinterpret the doctrines 
of anthropologists (p. 80) ; and we must take exception to his attack 
on Mr. Herbert Spencer (p. 18; and his insistence on the empiricism 
of the religion of humanity (p. 16). Surely Positivism and Phe- 
nomenalism are intensely idealist in tendency : it is the transfigured 
spiritualism of the Neo-Hegelians which ends with dogmatic materialism. 
And (after the manner of theologians) he puts too theological an aspect 
upon Anaxagoras and Plato. The nous of Anaxagoras (p. 50) is 
hardly (as he takes it to be) mind or reason : it is force acting accord- 
ing to laws of its own. The Demiourgos of the Timaeus, whatever 
that dialogue may mean, is surely figurative and symbolic : Prof. 
Fairbairn takes him literally (p. 53). The real inventor of the argu- 
ment from design is not Plato, but Socrates [Xen. Mem. I. 4]. And 
Prof. Fairbairn should really leave such expressions as ‘^Physical 
necessity, which is only another name for chance” (p. 61), and “How 
did evolution accomplish so extraordinary a revolution ? ” (as to change 
atoms into a rational and moral being) (p. 71) to more ordinary and 
less competent apologists. The Idea of Humanity, too, is assuredly 
not due to Christianity (p. 275), but (as far as it is traceable to any 
one source) to Stoicism. Christianity, at least Pauline Christianity, 
popularized it and gave it content, and also a support in religious 
feeling. But Jewish Christians were slow to take it in. But these 
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are not very serious defects, and the work as a whole displays deep 
learning and high eloquence, and is pervaded by the Christian spirit. 
Would that the same could be said of all current apologetics! 

The same tendency to insist on the corporate and organic side of 
Christianity is expressed, from a somewhat different standpoint, by the 
distinguished head of the Theological School at Cambridge (Mass.) 
ITis work* (dedicated to Dr. Phillips Brooks) is a pica for a return to 
the great doctrine of the Greek Fathers down to Athanasius — the im- 
manence of God in the universe. This doctrine, the product of 
Stoicisnr and Neo-Platonism, had to give way to the transcendence- 
theory of Tertullian'and Augustine, with its notions — drawn largely, 
Dr. Allen holds, from the contemplation of Roman Imperialism — of a 
Deity outside the world, and working upon it through his ministers 
(pp. 156, 221). The current theories of sin and eternal punisliment 
are, in fact, due to Augustine (p. 165). His doctrine is a reversion to 
a ruder theory — a reversion necessary in the interest of the barbaric 
invaders (p. ]69). But the doctrine of immanence, in some form or 
other, has always been held in the Church —in Anselrn, in Aquinas, 
in Hooker ; when it declines in importance the difficnlties in the ex- 
treme transcendence- theory give birth to the unsatisfying optimism of 
Leibnitz, to the special weaknesses of teleology, above all, to the 
neglect of that personal and individual relation to God which is the 
essence of Christianity. Thus we get “ Knglish deism and eighteenth- 
century atheism [or rather scepticism]. But a reaction begins in 
England with Wesley. It is seen in the Evangelical movement, still 
more in the Tractarians, who strive after the re-creation of the Church 
as a living organism and the absorption of the individual in it (cf. p, 
413, note)] most of all in Germany, in Sclileiennaclier mid Hegel. 
We notice one or two little blemishes in the book. It is odd to find 
Augustine successively compared with Brownson and Mr. W. H. 
Mallock, and to learn that likenesses may be detec ed between 'the trio 
and Origen (p. 3). And Dr. Allen is possessed by the view, ciiniiuon 
among theologians and amateurs in philosophy, that philosojdiers are 
always studying theological questions in a theological asjicct. Thus 
he takes the Timseus of Plato as literally (p. 43) as if he himself were 
a Greek Father ; he overrates, most decidedly, the theological signi- 
ficance of Hegel — not, perhaps,' his effects, but his actual participation 
in theology (pp. 139, 431). He seems to us to ovcr-theolog4ze even 
the Neo-Platonists (p. 73); and he gives a wholly fanciful account of 
the genesis of Hume’s system (p. 352). Nothing can be clearer than 
that Hume’s “ atheism ” (he should surely have said agnosticism) comes 
simply out of the difficulties in the empirical theory of knowledge ; 
not from any transformation of religious belief. But there must be 
slips wlien the interpretation of the history of seventeen centuries of 
thought has to be compressed into 400 pages ; and on the whole the 
book may be cordially welcomed — though its conclusion seems to iii- 

* “The Continuity of Christian Thought.” By Alexander V. G. Allen, 
feasor in the Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, Mass. London : Wai-vl, 
Lock & Co. 
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volve some practical dangers. The “ Hegelianism of modern thought 
has got rid, not of the transcendence of the Deity, but of Theosophy 
proper. It is because the Immanent Deity so speedily becomes Nothing, 
that we seem to be thrown back on the Transcendent Deity of earlier 
thought. An Immanent Deity soon comes to be regarded as a force 
or process, rather than as a mind ; and a force or process is easily 
trisated as a mere hypostasized abstraction. The current tendency to 
emphasize the corporate character of the Church favours the prevalence 
of Dr. Alienas view ; the danger is that its success may cause 
Christianity to become a diluted form of the ]\eligion of Humanity — 
a decline the consummation of which is the avowed aim of much of the 
minor religious literature before us. 

The collection of sermons* by well-known European and American 
(Episcopalian) clergymen is bound together (so far as it has a common 
bond) by the same kind of principles as are dominant in Dr. Allen’s 
book. They insist on the corporate character of the Church, on the 
superiority of Christian love over accuracy of dogma, of work over 
speculative belief. They contain a good deal besides ; but that seems 
the basis of connection, so tar as they Lave one. It is needless to say 
that they are good sermons. 

The same view is prominent in the bold suggestions (bold, that is, 
for an Anglican archbishop) for Churcli relbrm put forward in the 
Visitation Addresses* of the Archbishoj) of Canterbury. Each address 
deals more or less with one of the Seven Gifts of the S 2 )irit, and 
suggests modes of their application. Under Wisdom, for instance, wo 
find a compreln-nsive outline of Cathedral reform (pp. 13—31); under 
Understanding, suggestions for the development of jjarochial councils, 
the encouragement of lay lecturers ou ecclesiastical history and 
biography; under Counsel, the dcveloj)incnt of the Diocesan Con- 
ference ; under Strength, an insistence on tlie value of association in 
Church matters, on the jiower of voluntary societies for mission work, 
and on the claims of the Churcli to maintain its orgauic unity and 
connection with the State. The ideal sketched out is a noble one ; 
but when we consider the impleiiients Avith which it is to be realized, 
Ave have some doubts as to the probability of its success. 

The next set of books on our list seems, at first sight, to be 
absolutely and entirely out of relation to the new quasi-scientific 
theology* and to all our current* systems and methods of thought. 
What are Ave to make of Boehme’s® Tlicosophy, which starts with 
a direct intuition of the Deity — an intuition Avhich is so clear that 
dialectical and ratiocinative skill is but little required by the theo- 
sophist, so that Boelimo^s want of it is no grave defect ? (p. 51). How 


^ “ Christ for To-day.” Edited by the Eev. II. D. Kawnaley. London : Swan 
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Denmark. Translated by T. Bhys Evans. I^ondou: llodder and Stoughton. 
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are we to understand a generation of Deity which does not imply 
time (p. 53), a Sophia which is at once an eternal maiden, God^s com- 
panion (p. 59), and a mirror wherein He beholds His perfections? 
What are we to make of a doctrine which speaks the language, not 
of modern science, but of Paracelsus and Agrippa the magician, and 
which — inter alia — revives from Plato’s “ Symposium ” the doctrine 
that human beings were originally androgynous; tjjiat the plurality 
of hes and ahes ” (p. 240) is a consequence of the Fall, and tliat in 
the future the severed halves will again unite? (pp. 237—247). Nor 
was Bishop Martensen exactly pervaded by ‘the scientific spirit and 
temper (pp. 218—222). Neither Mysticism nor Theosophy (the two 
are well distinguished, p. 19) ‘is accessible to the casual visitor, and 
no one but a theosophist is competent to deal with theosophic 
doctrine. But when we look into Boehme more closely we find 
doctrines not wholly out of relation to the religious problems of our 
time. His doctrine of creation : his insistence on an uncreated 
universe as the basis of the created (p. 42) : liis view that the Spirit 
makes its own hell, and that its own voluntary hatred of God is the 
{:.ole cause of the eternity of punishment, (p. 331) : his doctrine of 
Spiritualism, or rather that of his disciples Oetinger and the author 
of this book (n. 32G) : liis view of mythology (p. 254) : his notion 
that the ultimate restitution of all things is ‘‘restoration to tempera- 
ture = function, or equilibrium, pp. 31, 329) all seem to afford points 
of contact with current religious thought. For the rest — the mental 
attitude of Bisliop Martensen was apparently that of Baader and 
Schelling, who, we fancy, are — to most theologians — unknown and 
unknowable. But we may at least be grateful for his presentation of 
a Christian theosophy, and for his sketch of the life of a man of rare 
simplicity, purity, and devotion. Mr. lihys Evans’ translation is on 
the whole excellent. Wc have also received two volumes of a new 
edition of Bochme’s works’ with an introduction and notes (by a 
disciple) which seem to deserve favourable mention. Into tho special 
doctrines of Swedenborgianism,® we must conl’ess our entire inability 
to enter, unaided by an expositor. A spirit which is poured into 
matter, — ^which latter is directly caused by the natural sun : lungs 
which are the understanding of the body (p. 42), and the like, have 
no moaning for the modern world. But the book has the note of the 
truly religious spirit. The treatment of evolution and of esoteric 
Buddhism may bo found of general interest, 

Jakob Boehme has, at any rate, historical importance ; but the 
next resuscitation® with which we have to deal has hardly that justi- 
fication. And, despite the commendation quoted from Mr. Matthew 

7 “Jakob Bbhme, sein Leben u. Boine theosophischeii Werke in geordnetem 
Aubzuge mit Einleitungen und Erlauterungcii durch Johannes Claascn.” 3 volfl. 
Stuttgai-t: ISteinkopf. ’1885. 
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Arnold in the preface, we fail to see any very starong reason for it. 
Jolin Smith (we follow Mr. Arnold) was a Cambridge Platonist who 
saw that Christianity was not essentially a system of ritual or a 
system of dogma, but a temper and behaviour (p. x.). The great 
merit of the Select Discourses, he tells us, is “ that they insist on 
the profound natural truth of Christianity, and thus base it on a 
ground which will^not crumble under our feet” (p. xi.). But when 
we come to the discourses themselves, we find that — though to some 
extent interesting as an example, if a minor one, of Cambridge 
Platonism — they are wholly out of relation to current philosophical 
thought. It is no use reproducing a book which is saturated with 
discredited and forgotten philosophic theories. Christianity, if it is 
to live at all, must be “ in touch ” with the thought and science of 
the time : must use its notions and speak its language. Now, this 
book — excellent as it is in the spiritual truths it embodies — overlays 
them with quotations from and references to the Greek philosophers, 
the doctrines of wlioni it almost invariably misapprehends — inter- 
prets, we mean, in a manner now considered “ unhistorieal ; ” and 
“ proves ” the immortality of the soul, the existence of the Deity in 
the manner which Kant disposed of once for all.* Cudworth, and 
perhaps Henry More, have a place in the history of thought, and we 
trust Mr. Metcalfe will fulfil his promise of republishing part of their 
works; but John Smith seems to be little more than the associate of 
Cudworth : and the matter of, his book — aj)art from the form, wliicli 
hinders its presentation — is the common property of all Christians of 
mystical and quietist tendency. 

Yet a different side of the Christian life is presented by tlic 
** Sermons”'® which arc, we suppose, the last remains of the late Rector 
of Lincoln which the Avorld is ever likely to see. To them Mr. 
Arnold s criticism on John Smith is really applicable. Christianity 
is here really regarded as essentially a temper, a habit of mind and 
life, the a-o(f>La or ^i\o(ro(pia of Plato and Aristotle which it is the true 
function of a liberal education to cultivate and maintain. It is this 
habit which a university has to develoi) ; but it can only be main- 
tained — most of all in the teacher — by the constant maintenance of 
the spiritual life (pp. 95—102). There is at present a breach between 
religious doctrine and the best thought ; it rests with the Church of 
England to unite them. Such is, very roughly, the leading tendency 
of the sermons ; but so brief a statement of course does them great in- 
justice. The last sermon — dealing with the revolution in religion at the 
end of the last century — is, we need hardly say, of special historical 
value. That depth and solidity of thought, that reserve and concen- 
tration of strength, which marked all the work of the author, is 
nowhere more manifest than in this book. The College Sermons,” 
too, have more than a biographical interest. Probably, however, the 


* Examples are too lengthy for quotation ; but cf. pp. 89, 169, 207. 
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Sophia of most Christian men would require a more concrete object 
matter than is here apparent. 

Dr. Salmon's” expansion of his professorial lectures — which are 
confined to the province of historical criticism — presents, with 
admirable clearness and not a little humour, the orthodox view of the 
composition of the New Testament. The humour is called forth by the 
eccentricities of German theorizers. That the book is learned and 
thorough goes without saying ; anything like a criticism of it would 
take far more than tho space allotted to this article. One pointy 
however, we must notice. Are there only two alternatives about the 
composition of an ancient book — viz., either it is genuine or it is a 
deliberate forgery ? Is there not a third hypothesis possible, that it may 
be the product of a suSbession of writers — the first writing, perhaps, 
what the alleged author might be supposed to have written, the next 
attributing the book to the alleged author, on internal evidence, and 
editing and explaining it, and the rest incorporating additional matter 
such as the supposed author has, or may be supposed to have, written? 
In a woid, may not an ancient book be supposed to be the production 
of a series of imitators, editor**, and syncretists, none of whom is 
exactly a deliberate forger I We are far from saying that this is the 
case with the New Testament, but we think the view is implied in 
much modern criticism, and that the defender of the New Testament 
ought to take it into account. But perhaps the suggestion is only 
another example of the “Protean character’' of negative criticism on 
which Dr. Salmon justly comments. 

Tlic second and at present (according to the common (xerman custom 
of publication) the only volume of I'rof. Scliurer’s*^ work is less a history 
than a book of Jewisli antiquities at the beginning of the Christian era. 
Tt is a vast and, we need hardly say, an admirable work of reference, 
containing all that is known on (c.i/.) the inlluence of llellenipm on 
Judaism, tho Jlcllenic cities in Judaea, the Sanhedrim, the ])riesthood, 
the Jewish sects and Scriptures, the Jews outside Judaea, and similar 
subjects ; while some JOO pages deal with the Jewish and ITellenistic- 
Jewish literature of the period, including what Dr. Scliurer terms 
“ the Jewish propaganda under the mask of heathenism ” — i.e., such 
forgeries as the Sibylline verses, the works of the Pseudo-Phocylides, 
and the like. The work now appears m an enlarged and remodelled 
shape. 

The first chapters of Herr Kadenhausen’s vigorous little book^-* can 
only be described as comparative mytliology run mad. The Deity of 
the Old Testament is analyzed into seven separate and conflicting nature- 
deities ; among them a fire-deity, a deity representing the sand storm 
of the desert, a moon-god, having affinity with lo, the goddess whence 

“A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New Testament.” 
By George Salmon, D.D., Kegius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. London : John Murray. 1885. 
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Otto Meisnner. 1885. 
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the lonians derive their name (?), a Dionysiac deity, a Lord of the 
starry heaven ; the exaltation by the prophets of morality over sacri- 
fice is the exaltation of the harmony and order of the stars over the 
crude and cruel worships of the other gods ( I ! pp. 40, 41). The 
Jehovist ” interpolator has done his best to insist on the primacy of his 
own deity, in the interest (if we understand Herr Radenhausen aright) 
of the Eliakim whose name was changed to Jehoiakim (2 King6 
xxiii. 34) : and monotheism has been promoted by the Adonai- 
worship acquired during the Captivity, and still more by the fusion 
of all these deities in the Septuagint But the Old Testament, as it 
stands, is a mere remnant — such of the sacred books of the Jews as 
survived the destruction of Jerusalem. At kst it can be examined 
and duly estimated. After the ingenuity Siown in the first two 
chapters it is disappointing to find that the rest of the book consists 
of merely the ordinary trivialities of the anti-theologic moralist. 
When Herr Radenhausen expects modern ideas as to the relations of 
the sexes in a people surrounded by obscene nature-worships and sur- 
vivals of the matriarchate, when he actually makes the plainness of 
speech of the Old Testament a ground for condemnation, we regret 
that he should not have seen through the elementary difficulties of the 
earnest, perplexed religionist, whose historical sense is as yet unde- 
veloped. However, the Old Testament 4s to go; and with it disappear 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the Sacraments, the Atonement, Cluirches, 
Priesthoods. But are none of these mentioned in the New Testament ? 
What is left is a more or less sentimental morality, in which divided 
Christendom may unite, but which is far more vacuous as described 
than any form of the Religion of Humanity with which we are 
acquainted. It is a feeble ending to the fireworks of the early chapters. 

As to Mr. Wilson’s'* perfervid work, we have only space for a few 
abridged specimens. Evolution is held to be a force : but light, 
heat, and electricity differ from it : therefore its existence cannot be 
proved by analogy from them : therefore it is not a force (p. 13). 
Man cannot bo of high antiquity, because population doubles itself 
every 200 years or so : hence the earth would not afford standing 
room for man if he had been here much more than 4,000 years 
(p. 321). Many flint implements are manifestly not artificial, and 
thousands of the others are forgeries (p. 298). The kitchen middens 
of the Danish coast are very probably due to the action of wind 
and tide (p. 291). Scientific men see nothing to indicate how the 
world will end (p. 192.) Animals-only vary when under the control 
of human intelligence (p. 45.) Decrease of food, according to tj^e 
evolutionist, lengthened the neck of the giraffe. But decrease of food 
is a mere negation, and out of nothing comes nothing : therefore the 
evolution theory is untrue (p. 48). After this it is not surprising to 
find that Mr. Wilson knows eight objections to the doctrine of Provi- 
dence, and seven abuses of it; five wrong opinions, and the right one, 
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as to what civilization is: that he triumphantly proves that the Creator 
could make iron float (p. 140 — who has denied it ?), or could keep a 
store of electricity and hail and discharge it on the Egyptians : that 
he blunders far beyond even the blundering of some better known 
apologists about the meaning of a law of Nature (pp. Ill, 112) : that 
he falls into the most obvious pitfalls in criticizing Hume without 
having read him (p. 459, seq.)^ and that he triumphantly refutes^the 
doctrine that men are descended from monkeys (whose doctrine is it 
but the apologist's 1) by demanding what churches monkeys have built 
(p. 67). Comment is needless. Against the theology we have nothing 
to say ; but the stuff with which it is overlaid is not likely to render 
it more acceptable to the man of science. — Mr. Tymrns'^* work, on 
the other hand, is graVe, temperate, learned, and, except for one or 
two little slips, an example of all that a work on Christian evidences 
should be. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of three works which 
deserve especial notice — a Kabbinical commentary on Genesis,^® the 
lirst instalment of a translation of the Talmud of Jerusalem, and a 
stud)'^ which seems extremely interesting, of the Jews in the first 
century after their return from captivity : and of the usual flood of 
minor literature. The latter comprises a now instalment of the 
Pulpit Commentary,^® and itsiless valuable companion;*® two*^** useful 
little books for the amateur theological scholar : a Sunday book for 
children,** which, despite a surprising story about 8. Nicolas restoring 
to life some children who had been cut up and pickled and served 
uj) to him as bacon (a story which the authoress is careful to 
• remark is very doubtful) is better than the stuff about nice young 
ladies and shadowy curates which forms the staple of Sunday books 
for children : a little book on Ulfilas,** which seems of considerable 
value : an argument® that the various non-Christian religions are 
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really corrupted revelations of Christian truth : a group of books 
reducing religion to a morality baaed on the love of humanity : a 
defence of Christianity by a Scotch lady'" — excellent in tone and 
spirit, and so far as vre have been able to examine it, in argument 
also : and a common-sense lecture*® on the same subject, addressed 
to a Young Men’s Christian Association : a work*^ which we can 
best describe as a kind of spiritualized “ Self-Help” — “ a gospel of 
getting- on ” for both worlds, varied by most un-^‘ business” like 
digressions : an admirable little collection of short practical sermons :** 
a lioman Catholic account of Moses,** filled in with the results of 
recent research : a list of books** on ecclesiastical history (which con- 
tains no German books except translations) which may be useful to 
the beginner : a pamphlet** on a topic of the day : some selections 
from the Bible*® and an interesting defence"^ of the right of private 
judgment against the “Protestant Episcopal” Bishop of Illinois. 
(Strange tliat such a defence should be needed in the United States !) 
Last, not least, we have a biography of Athanase Coquerel*® which 
has arrived too late to receive the attention it deserves. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

P ROFESSOR SETH’S book on “Scottish Philosophy”^ is a new 
addition to Reid’s good fortune in commentators. It is gener.ally 
considered that Hamilton put more into “ the philosopher of common- 
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sense ” than he found ; and those who have held this opinion will not 
be likely to hold a diiferent one of his present interpreter. Professor 
Seth maintains that what is really to be unaerstood by Eeid’s appeal 
to ‘‘common-sense” is not, as is often supposed, a rejection of philo- 
sophy whenever it seems to contradict firmly held convictions ; but 
is, in fact, the truly philosophical process of studying experience in 
order to find out what are those principles withouc which anything 
that can be called experience would be impdfesiblet Thus Keid, in 
some respects, went beyond Kant in his answer to Hume. For 
while Kant did not question presuppositions common to Hume and 
Locke, such as the doctrine of “ representative perception,” this was 
exactly what Reid did. In the case of this particular doctrine, for 
example, by refusing to follow previous philosophers in supposing 
“ ideas ” of things, different from things themselves, tliat convey 
mediately a knowledge of them to the mind — a knowledge which, 
as the sceptics showed, must be imperfect and even delusive — Reid 
anticipated Hegel in identifying the reality of things with things as 
they are known. For* Hegel a greatest service to philosophy was in 
getting rid of the unknowable thing-in-itself behind our ideas of 
things. With the unknowable thing-in-itself disappears the Rela- 
tivity of Knowledge,” as conceived by Hamilton and Mansel, and by 
modern agnosticism. Whei^ it is seen that the reality of things 
consists in their being parts of a system of relations for a self-con- 
Bciousnesa — not the self-consciousness of the individual, but an abso- 
lute self-consciousness — then it becomes clear that we must hold our 
knowledge of the universe to be true and valid. “ So far as it goes, 
it expresses the actual nature of the fact, and there is nothing in the 
fact that is essentially unknowable.” On the other hand, “ there is 
a great deal which is vnknown^^^ a “ background of ignorance,” an 
“ unexhausted remainder always present to our feelings, that partly 
explains the contrast we draw between the phenomenon, or the object 
as known, and the noumenori, or the object as it exists.” 

The noumenon is, iu this sense, an ideal to which we are always approxi- 
mating, but to which we never attain. It is this also which lends a certain 
dynamic impulse even to an abstraction apparently so barren as the Un- 
knowable. The Unknowable would, indeed, be absolutely barren. But 
there mingles subtly with the conception the feeling of the Unknown^ the not 
yet known, the vast unexplored possibilities ot the universe; and thus the 
notion is half redeemed in spite of itself. It is to tJiis tact also of the vast 
unknown, and not to the other supposed fact of unknowableness, that most of 
Hamilton’s “ cloud of witnesses ” really refer. 

The opposition to “ Relativism ” Professor Seth regards as the 
“catholic doctrine and traditional tendency of Scottish philosophy;” 
and from this, “ as observable before their time and since,” Hamilton 
and Mansel must be held to depart. From this sketch of only a part 
of the contents of Professor Seth’s book, it will be seen that it is not 
a mere history of the school of thought known as “ the Scottish 
School,” but a general view of modern philosophy in which that 
school (and more especially Reid as its typical representative) has its 
place assigned to it. Nor is it entirely historical even in this sense ; 
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much of it is also constructive. In the constructive parts, it is cer- 
tainly one of the ablest expositions of the doctrines held by the Kngliah 
Kantio-Hegelians ” that has yet appeared. There is one passage con- 
taining a statement of the position of that school in relation to Kant 
and * Hegel that may be quoted both for the sake of its importance 
(for it is perhaps the first explicit statement of the independent stand- 
point of the school)^ and for the sake of showing the relation of the 
historiial to the ^constructive parts of the book. “ In comparing Kant 
with lieid, it must not be forgotten that Kant’s followers— his English 
followers especially — have transformed his doctrine. It is a serious 
mistake to sup])Ose that in Green, for example, we have simply a 
revival of Kant, or a revival of Hegel, or a combination of the two. 
Materials certainly have been drawn from both these thinkers ; but 
the result is a type of thought which has never existed before, and 
of which it is absurd, therefore, to speak as an importation from 
Germany. It has been developed within the shadow of, and with 
special reference to, the ‘ Treatise of Human ^Nature ’ — a book which 
was practically unknown to the great German thinkers. Its method is 
Kantian, and it uses Hegel only as a means of surmounting Kant’s 
subjective presuppositions, leaving on one side the technicalities 
of the Hegelian vsystem. But it is far more thoroughgoing than 
Kant ; and it is hardly paradoxical to say that, if we take lieid at 
his strongest and best, the broad sweep of his protest against 
independent ideas bears a very close resemblance to Greens 
massive argument against unrelated impressions,” The author's 
intention, in making his argument revolve on Eeid, is to try 
to bring the “opposing armies” of the “Hegelians” and tho 
“ Empiricists ” “ within fighting range of one another.” It seemed 
to him that this would be promoted by choosing for treatment a 
philosopher “ nearer homo ” than tlie “ single group of foreign 
thinkers ” upon whom the Hegelians have bestowed a too exclusive 
attention. He recognizes that the defects which opponents find in the 
writings of the school, although they have been exaggerated, really 
have something to do with the ineffectiveness, so far, of the attack on 
Empiricism ; and these defects could not be more forcibly stated than 
they are in a sentence on p. 2 : “ This new way of ideas labours, it is 
said, under a mortal weakness, in the cumbrous jargon in which its 
propositions are enunciated, and its representatives are taunted with a 
slavish adherence to set phrases and formulaj, and with a general 
inability to apply them in an intelligent and living way.” Of 
“ slavish adherence to set phrases and formulas ” no one can accuse the 
author of the present work. “ This new way of ideas ” is understood 
to be more favourable to Christianity — or at least to Theism — than the 
doctrine of English experiential philosophy. Yet Professor Seth 
admits that it leaves “the questions of individual destiny” to “the 
great sphere of philosophic faith (p. 217). How great this sphere is 
may be seen if we quote a passage from the preceding page. 

What are we to say of the nature of this self-consciousness which we call 
eternal p Has it an existence for itself, or is it realized only in the individuals 
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whose thought it co-ordinates P And what of my own individual existence and 
iis relation to this eternal or universal consciousness P Hegelianism treats man 
simply as he is a universal or perceptive consciousness, gazing at the spec- 
tacle of things. In that process the individual is, as it were, merged in 
the universal ; we oocnpy, for the time, a universal standpoint, and it is quite 
indifferent whether it is my Ego or another that surveys the world. 

Passages such as these suggest that, logically, there is place for an 
English Hegelian “ Left,” Is this to remain aniong the "unijpalized 
possibilities^of things ? 

Mr. Sorley^s ^‘Ethics of Naturalism”* is a criticism of hedonist and 
evolutionist ethics from the point of view of what we must still, for 
want of a better name, call Hegelianism. For the term “ Idealism,” 
which the writers of this school have a tendency to appropriate, 
may equally well be claimed by experientialists. The term “ Eation- 
alism,” used by Mr. Sorley with special ethical reference as the 
antithesis of ‘^Naturalism,” would be in some respects better. At the 
beginning of his book, Mr. Sorley classifies possible views of man into 
“ naturalistic ” and “ rationalistic,” according as they do or do not 
attribute spontaneity to reason ; and this is really a metaphysical 
rather than a specially ethical distinction. One of the objects of the 
book is, however, to show that ethical doctrines necessarily depend on 
the metaphysics of their authors. Primarily a criticism of natur- 
alistic ” systems, it is intended at the same time, by showing their in- 
adequacy, to lead up to the “ rationalistic ” view, and in the last 
chapter, On the Basis of Ethics,” the author briefly sets fortli the 
doctrine of his school. Two kinds of ‘‘ naturalistic ” systems are 
recognized — the older, or “ individualistic," and the modern, or 
“ historical.” The “ individualistic theory ” has assumed the two forms 
of egoistic hedonism ” and “ utilitarianism.” The historical theories 
are, of course, the various systems of ethics (whether hedonistic or not) 
that claim to be founded on the doctrine of evolution. As the result 
of his examination, the author arrives at the conclusions that the 
transition from egoistic hedonism to utilitarianism is illogical ; that the 
doctrine of evolution does not confirm but destroys the hedonistic 
theories with which attempts are made to connect it ; and lastly that no 
independent ethical ideal is afforded by the theory of evolution, either 
when evolution is interpreted (1) as increase of adaptation, (2) as 
increase of complexity, or (3) more generally as “ increase of life.” 
“This want of competency to determine practical ends” is, however, 
due to the “ superficiality of the ordinary empirical interpretation 
of evolution.” When we consider the process of evolution on its 
internal side, we find that it must be interpreted teleologically. We are 
thus brought to regard “ man*s nature as a harmony of impulses,” and 
the end of man as “self-realization.” “ Eealization of one’s own 
nature involves realization of that of others,” and “ self-realization in 
both its aspects — as individual and as social — is necessarily pro- 

* “On the Ethics of Naturalism.” By W. B. Sorley, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Examiner in Pliilosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
(“ Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884.'*) Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
& Sons. 1885. 
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gressive/* “ Evolution is thus not the foundation of morality, but the 
manifestation of the principle on which it depends. Morality cannot 
be explained by reason of its own development without reference to 
the self-consciousness which makes that development possible. 
However valuable may be the information we get from experience 
as to the gradual evolution of conduct, its nature and end can only 
be explained by a principle that transcends experience.*' These 
are thie concluding words of the volume, and here we find in com- 
bination one position that may be regarded as proved* and others 
that do not follow Irorn it. Mr. Sorley has brought out very well 
ill the course of his argument the distinction between the 
strictly ethical — that is, the philosophical— and the historical point 
of view. He has shown that evolutionists, for example, have often 
thought themselves to be establishing ethical propositions when they 
have only been establishing propositions as to the history of conduct. 
But when all this has been conceded to the fullest extent, there are 
still two sides to the question. There still remains a philosophical 
“naturalism** that is not demolished when “naturalists** have been 
shown to have sometimes confused philosophy and “ history.** No 
doubt Mr. Sorley would himself admit this. Yet he seems to 
piake the transition at once from the discovery of imperfections of 
procedure in naturalistic theories — ^which, it must be remembered, are 
themselves in process of growth — to the Hegelian view of the universe 
as having its reality in a system of relations for an absolute self- 
consciousness and of the history of the universe as determined tele- 
ologically. It is only from this teleological point of view, he affirms — 
only when, in considering the sum of things, we pass “ from efficient to 
final cause ’* — that it becomes possible to develop a philosophical doctrine 
of ethics. If, however, Mr. Sorley would tr\ to develop the formula 
of “ self-realization ** from “ naturalistic ’* evolution, he might find 
the task not impossible. The formula, although as yet it does not 
seem to have been adopted by any evolutionist, strikes one as being, 
from the evolutionist point of view, not at all a bad formula. Perhaps 
hedonists and “ empirical ’* evolutionists have been too much pre- 
occupied with the consideration that they must let their righteousness 
exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees. There is a distinctly pagan 
ring*about “ self-realization,*’ even when it has been interpreted by 
the Hegelian dialectic to mean self-renunciation. Evolutionists and 
hedonists, in their effort to be more Christian than Christianity 
itself, have preferred “ altruism.** It would be curious if a needed 
correction, in an entirely “ naturalistic ** sense, of traditional moral 
ideals should come from the philosophical school that is supposed to 
bo most favourable to ethical and religious traditions. 

According to Dr. Komundt,® “the completion of Socrates’* was 
Kant. The completion of Kant, we are allowed to infer, is Dr. 
Bomundt. First Socrates introduced a good deal of “prose” into 


^ “ Die Vollen dung des Sociates.** Immanuel Kants Grundlegung zur Beform 
der Sittenlehre dargestellt von Dr. Heinrich Bomundt. Berlin: Kicolaiache 
Yerlags-Buchhandlung. 1885. 
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philosophy, but not enough. Then Kant made philosophy more 

prosaic ** still ; but Kant’s sound doctrine has been perverted by 
those who have followed him. For the greatest merit of Kant was 
that ** der Glaube ” — ^the correct French translation of which, as was 
impressed on the youthful Heine, is “la religion” — found itself 
perfectly safe with him. Dr. Romundt’s satirical allusions to 
“prose” and “the prosaic” occur in a castigation of Heine at the 
end of his book for some disrespectful remarks, in the “ History of 
Religion and Philosophy in Germany,” on Kant, who, it may be 
remembered, is there associated with Robespierre in a way that 
recalls a well-known anecdote about the description given by a candi- 
date in a historical examination of “ the last words of Oliver 
Cromwell.” Kant, Dr. Romundt demonstrates, in a number of pages 
that appears considerable in the reading, was really not destined by 
Nature “ to sell coffee and sugar.” And then, Heine’s description of 
the “ practical reason ” as a device of Kant to console his old 
servant, Lampe, for the destruction wrought by the transcendental 
dialectic I But Kant, according to Heine, must have been “ an old 
Lampe himself ” 1 Observe the inconsistencies of a poet ! How 
much better it is to be a man of prose and of sense 1 Whatever may 
have been the place of the practical reason in Kant’s philosophy (a 
point which there is no need at present to discuss), one thing is 
certain — that Dr. Romundt’s relation to Kant is very much like that 
of old Lampe as Heine imagined it. 

We have not had time to examine Prof. Veitch’s “ Institutes o 
Logic ” with the attention it deserves. Its chief divisions are 
part i., “ Logical Psychology — Historical Notices — The Laws of 
Thought ; ” part ii., “ Concepts and Terms;” part iii., “ Judgment ; ” 
part iv., “ Inference.” 

Received also : — “ Mind-Cure on a Material Basis. ” By Sarah 
Elizabeth Titcomb, author of “ Early New England People.” Boston : 
Guppies, Upham & Co. 1885. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

W HATEVER Sir Henry Maine writes or says on political institu- 
tions, ancient or modern, is certain not only to merit the most 
careful and respectful consideration, but to receive it. We gladly 
join in the chorus of welcome which has greeted the latest work of a 
thinker, so profound, so well-balanced, so patient, and impartial as the 
author of “ The Early History of Institutions.” It is hardly uncom- 
plimentary to “Popular Government,”^ to say that it will probably add 
nothing to its author’s great reputation, and may possibly detrac 


* “Institutes of Logic.’* By John Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Los-i- and 
Hhetorio in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London . W. Blackwood & 
Sons. 1885. 

1 “Popular Government.” Four Essays, By Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
liondon : John Murray. 1885. 
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from it. True, we find in it most, if not all, the characteristics which 
distinguish Sir Henry Maine’s treatment of his subjects in former 
works. The difference lies in the subject of these essays. Sir Henry 
Maine won his well-earned reputation in the held of antiquarian politics, 
where he had no rivals — in England at all events— and few critics. 
In that held of research his method was recognized as most effective, 
and his conclusions were accepted as established, provisionally at least. 
But in modern politics Sir Henry can exject no such unquestioning 
acquiescence. We all fancy we know as much as our neighbours 
about the virtues and vices 6f the political institutions under which we 
live. We think ourselves capable of forming sound opinions upon the 
principles involved in current political controversies. And when we 
hnd that any one, even a great political thinker, holds opposite opinions, 
we are apt to say to ourselves that even great th inkers may be wrong 
sometimes — a suggestion which would never pres^SjUtti itself to any 
ordinary reader of “ Ancient Law ” or “ Village Communities.” But 
although many will disagree with the conclusions drawn or suggested in 
“ Popular Government/’ there is no man so wise that he will not be 
a good deal wiser for studying that work. Probably, too, in this, as 
in most cases, wisdom will bring with it a measure of sadness. 
Admitting that Democracy, government by the many, is for England 
in its present stage of devek)j)ment, better than aristocracy, or 
monarchy, it will be impossible for the reader to shut his eyes to the 
serious defects inherent in that system, and the terrible danger to 
which, by reason of these defects, it is exposed. With unsparing, 
yet impartial hand, Sir Henry Maine lays bare these defects and 
overturns many a cherished popular belief. It is impossible, in 
such a notice as this, to give even a summary of the conclusions at 
which Sir Henry arrives; still less is it possible to attempt any 
criticism, or to give any reasons for disagreeing wdth some of these 
conclusions. We think we shall best consult our readers’ convenience, 
and avoid possible misrepresentation, by quoting at length the following 
passage from the Preface : — 

In the Essay on the “ Prospects of Popular Government,” I have shown 
that, as a matter of fact. Popular Government, since its re-ini reduction into 
the world, has proved itself to be extremely fragile. In the Essay on the 
“ Nature of Democracy,” I have given some reasons for thinking that, in the 
extreme form to which it tends, it is, of all kinds of Government, by far the 
most difficult. In the “Age of Progress” 1 have argued that the perpetual 
change which, as understood in modern times, it appears to demand, is not in 
harmony with the normal forces ruling human nature, and is apt therefore to 

lead to cruel disappointment or serious disaster For the purpose of 

bringing out a certain number of facts (which suggest that it is not beyond 
the power of human reason to discover remedies for the infirmities of popular 
Government), and at the same time of indicating the quarter in whicn the 
political student (once set free from a priori assumption) may seek materials 
for a reconstruction of his science, 1 have examined and analysed the consti- 
tution of the United States, a topic on which much misconception seems to be 
abroad. * 

The first of these four essays is purely historical, and the only 
criticism we will stop to make is, that a period of transition, when a 
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new set of ideas on government are trying to supplant the old 
established ideas (as has been the case in Europe throughout the 
period comprised in Sir Henry's review), is certain to be stormy, and to 
give birth to unstable governments more or less experimental and pro- 
visional. England passed through such a period in the seventeenth 
century, but the new ideas emerged at last triumphant and secure. The 
second essay, on “ The Nature of Democracy,” is partly historical, partly 
’speculative. No one will be surprised to find that it expresses the 
author’s profound uneasiness and distrust of that form of government. 
And, indeed, its warnings are too solemn and come from too wise a 
man not to leave a sense of uneasiness in all but blind enthusiasts. 
** We are drifting,” says Sir Henry Maine, towards a type of 
government, associated with terrible events — a single assembly, armed 
with full power over the constitution, which it may exercise at 
discretion.” The dangers might be averted, even yet, by 

borrowing a few of the American securities against surprise and irreflection in 
constitutional legislation, and expressing them with something like the Ameri- 
can prcci‘<ion There does not seem to be any insuperable objection, 

nrst of all, to making a distinction between ordinary legislation and legislation 
which in any other country would bo called const itulional ; and next, to re- 
quiring for the last a special legislative procedure, intended to secure caution 
and ddiberation, and as near an approach to impartiality as a system of party 
Government will admit of. 

Amongst the popular errors most strongly combated in this essay, 
is the belief that democracies are progressive. They are, he argues, 
averse to legislative changes, and indeed are suspicious and opposed to 
all changes, including those which science most clearly doiiioustrates to 
be beneficial. He returns to this characteristic of the human mind 
again in the next essay on The Age of Progress.” In his final essay 
he sketches the chief features of each of the great Federal Institutions 
set up by the Americans — the President, the Supreme Court, the 
Senate, and the House of Eepresentatives, and points out their rela- 
tion to pre-existing European, and especially British, institutions. The 
picture can hardly fail to gratify the patriotic American, and Sir 
Henry himself exclaims that “ it may well fill the Englishmen who 
now live infcece Eomuli with wonder and envy.” 

The work just noticed can hardly fail to stimulate the desire for 
a fuller understanding of the foundations on which the British 
constitution rests ; and Mr. Dicey’s “ Lectures ”2 come in most appro- 
priately to meet the want. Bearing in mind that Mr. Dicey does 
not profess to cover the whole field of constitutional law, but only to 
clear the way for its study in detail, by directing attention to “ two or 
three guiding principles which pervade the modern constitution of 
England,” it will readily be admitted that he has been entirely suc- 
cessful in the admirable Lectures ” now published. After criticizing 
very justly the different points of view from which the study of con- 

Lectures Introductory to the Law of the Constitution.” By A. V. Dicey, 
B.O.L., Vinerian Professor of English Law, &c. London: Macmillan ik, Co. 
18S6. 
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stitutional law has generally been approached — the lawyer giving 
undue prominence to unreal fictions, the historian to antiquarianism 
and the investigation of origins,” and the political theorist to “ con- 
ventions” — Mr. Dicey gives, with admirable clearness, his own 
analysis of what is generally understood by constitutional law. He 
points out that it includes, in fact, two very distinct elements — viz., 
(1) rules which are in the strictest sense laws, because whether written , 
or unwritten, whether enacted by statute or derived from the mass of 
customs, traditions, and judge-made maxims known as the common 
law, they are enforced by the courts of law ; (2) those more or less 
definite maxims and practices which, though they regulate the ordi- 
nary conduct of Crown and Ministers, are not in reality “ laws,” 
because they cannot be, and are not intended to be, enforced by 
courts of law. The former he calls collect vely “ the law of the con- 
stitution 3” the* latter “ conventions of the constitution.” With the 
latter students of law have no direct concern, and accordingly in these 
lectures they are not directly treated of. Falling back on first prin- 
ciples in search of a clue to guide him through the “ mazes of a per- 
plexed topic,” Mr. Dicey selects three such guiding principles. “ Firsts 
the legislative sovereignty of Parliament ; secondly ^ the universal 
supremacy of ordinary law throughout the constitution ; and thirdly^ 
the dependence in the last resort of the conventions upon the constitu- 
tion.” It appears to bo hardly consistent with the author’s view of 
the proper province of his own office to introduce this third principle 
at all; but we readily pardon the inconsistency, os we owe to it a 
very interesting chapter which throws a fresh light on these conven- 
tions. Moreover, this third principle is tlie author’s answer to a ques- 
tion suggested to him by Mr. Freeman’s statement of the difEerence 
between our so-called “written law” and our ‘^conventional consti- 
tution ” — namely, “ what may be the true source whence constitu- 
tional understandings, which are not law's, derive their binding power ? ” 
The problem is examined and its solution stated at length in the final 
lecture. Chapters ii. iii. and iv. are devoted to the principle of the 
sovereignty of Parliament ; and for the purpose of bringing out 
clearly its salient features he compares Parliament with our own 
Colonial Legislatures and that of France, all of which are non-sovereign, 
inasmuch as they are bound by certain fundamental laws which they 
cannot get rid of by ordinaiy legislation. Here he treads on ground 
which Sir Henry Maine has recently occupied, and exhaustively 
examined in his final chapters on ‘‘ Popular Government.” Mr. 
Dicey does not dig so deeply as Sir Henry Maine, but the results of 
his labour are the same in kind. In another chapter he compares 
Parliamentary sovereignty as it exists in England with various forms 
of Federalism, especially that of the United States of America. This 
chapter leaves on the reader’s mind the impression that its author has 
not thought out Federalism or been at much pains to focus his 
thoughts. But whatever dissatisfaction one feels with this chaptepr is 
quickly dispelled by the succeeding lectures which deal with the 
second of his guiding principles— the “ Rule of Law.” Under this 
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expression are included three ‘distinct but kindred conceptions/’ 
which,' put briefly, are (1) the supremacy of ordinary law as opposed 
to arbitrary power ; (2) the equality of all citizens, without exception, 
before the law administered by the^ ordinary Law Courts; (fl) ‘‘the 
fact that with us the law of the constitution, the rules which, in 
foreign countries, naturally form part of a constitutional code, are not 
the source, but the consequence, of the rights of individuals, as defined 
and enforced by the Courts.” From this it follows that our constitu- 
tion is, like most of our law, judge-made, which accounts for its 
abounding in fictions. In his final chapter Mr. Dicey makes very 
clear the important distinction between the “conventions” of die 
constitution and the “law” of the constitution. The former are, in 
fact, rules for determining how the discretionary powers of the Crown — 
the prerogative — ought to be used. On the rather s])eculative 
question of the ultimate sanction of these conventions, he holds that 
tlie “law” of the constitution, as previously defined by him, is the 
real ultimate sanction. On the whole these lectures may be taken as 
a trustworthy guide, and from their clearness of thought and expres- 
sion they will be found easy to follow, through a subject of great 
interest, of great importance, but of e(tually great complexity — “ a 
sort of maze in which the wanderer is perplexed by unreality .... 
by antiquarianism and by conventionalism.” Mr. Dicey has brushed 
aside these “ shams ” to the great benefit of students who wish to see 
the actual machinery of the constitution. 

In his enthusiasm for change the next political thinker whose work 
we are going to notice is at the opposite pole from 8ir Henry Maine. 
]M. Donnat * is a careful observer of political phenomena, not in France 
only but in England and America, which he appears to know better 
than Frenchmen usually do. lie has also grasped the scientific con- 
c(*j)tion of causation, and is anxious to apply the methods of induction 
commonly employed in experimental- sciences to the phenomena 
which meet the student of political science. He wishes to see ex- 
periments in government conducted as far as possible in accordance 
with the requirements of a rigid induction, the conditions under 
which a given phenomenon occurs being arranged and varied, with a 
view to determining their connection with the phenomenon. Such 
experiments, he urges, are botli essential to the discovery of political 
truth and practically feasible. They can be effected by allowing 
particular districts or particular local authorities to adopt, wdien they 
desire to do so, measures which the rest of the nation do not 
desire to become the law of the land. We have had some difficulty 
in discovering the drift of M. Donnat’s work. There is no definition, 
that we can find, of the “ Methode experi men tale.” The nearest 
iipproach to a clear description of it is to be found on the 
lust page of the book (p. 487), where he says : — “ Kassembler 
les documents que fournissent Tethnographie, la statiatique, Tobserva- 
tion %ompar4e des peuples civilises ; en deduire les lois naturelles 

* “La Politique exp^rimen tale." (Biblioth6que des Sciences contemporaines. ) 
Par Ldon Donoat. Paris : C. Reinwald. 1885. 
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de la sociologie; verifier I’exactitude de ces lois, et en reeh^rcher 
Tapplication par le syst^me des legislations separ^es et temporaires : 
yoil& en quoi consiste le Methode.” Elsewhere (p. 50) he tells 
us that the experimental mefliod comprises three ^ements> — 
observation, experiment and consensus : Tassentiment des unites 
associees a toute reforme modifiant leur existence individuelle ou 
collective.’^ The greater portion of his book is devoted to proving 
that his method is justified by comparative observation of free 
peoples, by history, by science, by the failures of reformers, and by 
the political situation in France. In conclusion, he anticipates and 
replies to some objections, and gives a summary of questions to be 
solved by the experimental method. The principle involved in this 
method seems to be identical with that which is known amongst us as 
“ local option.” Obviously its application on a large scale would 
completely dislocate the framework of the constitution of this or any 
other European community in which it was applied. Even on a 
small scale its adoption might create precedents which would lead to 
disruption. The fact is that the range within which experiments can 
safely be made on living organisms is very narrow indeed, and is far 
narrower in the case of so complex a thing as a modern political com- 
munity. Nevertheless, occasions do occur when M. Donnat’s idea 
might be applied as the lesser of two evils. Indeed, the general re- 
action against excessive centralization of administrative powers proves 
that there is a truth at the bottom of M, Donnat’s theory. Universal 
uniformity is by no means desirable ; but nonconformity carried too 
far becomes a serious source of waste and weakness. How is the 
movement to be chcdked if once M. Donnat’s principle of “ local 
option ” is adopted as broadly and explicitly as he desires ? 

The views of Professor Vambery on the expansion of Russia in 
Central Asia are so well known to English readers that we need not 
attempt to reproduce them here. The J:)ook* now oiTered to the public 
contains the substance of the addresses delivered during his recent 
lecturing tour in this country. His careful study of theVhole subject, 
and his exceptional personal experiences, give weight to his opinions. 
But we may easily over-estimate their true weight ; for, after all, M. 
Vambery is not a statesman ; he is an eminent Oriental scholar and 
traveller, and he will pardon us, we feel sure, for saying that scholars 
and travellers are perilous guides in practical politics. But, indeed, 
we have little to complain of in M. Vamb^ry’s criticisms of either 
English or Russian doings in the past. He regrets that we did not 
undertake for the Khanates* what Russia has accomplished for them — 
their subjugation and civilization. He thinks we could have conquered 
them more easily than Russia was able to do, and he prefers civilization 
of the English to that of the Russian type. We doubt not he is right 
in both these views. But Englishmen may be excused if they do not 
admit that their mission is to civilize, sword in hand, all the uncivilized 

* **The Coming Struggle for India. Being an Account of the Encroachments 

of Russia in Central Asia, and of the Difficulties sure to arise therefrom to Eng- 
land.'^ By Arminius Vambery. Cassell & Co. 1886. 
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people they can find. We have done, and shall continue to do, at least 
our fair share of that work, and we are under no obligation to wander 
off into Central Asia in search of more. But M. Vambery thinks the 
work we have already done is threatehed with destruction by the advanc- 
ing wave of Russian conquest, and that by our supineness we have lost 
the great advantages we formerly possessed for stemming that wave. 
We have read M. Vambery 'a reasons in support of these views and are 
still unconvinced. That the danger, be it great or little, is now nearer 
than ever and more obvious to all the world, is of course true. But 
it has not been unforeseen ; nor, except in petty matters of detail, could 
any amount of forewarning have enabled us to be better forearmed 
than we are at this moment. That at least follows if the views of the 
most eminent Anglo-Indian statesmen be well founded.* The Pro- 
fessor urges England to occupy at once, and at all costs, Herat and 
Kandahar, to conciliate the Mahommedans, and above all to exclude 
considerations of party politics. The two last articles of this three- 
fold policy we can heartily adopt. 

From dangers threatening our Indian empire from without, we pass 
naturally to dangers arising from internal causes. In “New India,*’® 
Mr. Cotton, who justly prides himself on being “as it were, an 
hereditary member of the Administration ** in India, draws attention 
to the great changes that are taking ])lace there — changes political, 
social, and religious — and to the spirit which, in his judgment, should 
inspire our policy in relation to them. He is an ardent disciple of the 
school of Lord liipon, to whom he dedicates his book. The substance 
of the greater part of these chapters has already appeared in magazines; 
but both from the importance of the subject and the authority of the 
writer, they are well worth republication. He appears to look for- 
ward to a time, generations hence perhaps, when India shall be a fede- 
ration of Native States, occupying towards England a relation similar 
to that now held by the Dominion of Canada. 

The man who shall discover the true cause or causes of the terrible 
depression of trade, which for the last decade has pressed so severely 
on the greater portion of the civilized world, and shall succeed in con- 
vincing the public opinion of Europe, or even England, of the truth of 
his discovery, will have done an incalculable service to mankind. 
Hitherto, it must be admitted, the truth, if known to any one, has not 
been generally accepted. Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace,® whose splendid 
achievements in other fields of investigation entitle him to a respectful 
hearing in this, offers an explanation which, if it brings to light no 
hitherto unsuspected causes, very clearly demonstrates the importance 
of some known causes, and the futility of others that are often 
suggested. The inadequacy of hostile tariffs, or changes in currency, 


» “New India; or, India in Transition.” By H. J. S. Cotton, Bengal Civil 
Service. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 

® “Bad ^tnes : an Essay on the Present Depression of Trade, Tracing it to 
its Sources in Enormous Foreign Loans, Excessive War Expenditure, the Increase 
of Speculation and of Millionaires, and the Depopulation of the Kunil Districts. 
With Suggested Remedies.” By Alfred Itussel Wallace, LL.D. London: Mac> 
millan&Co. 1885. 
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aa causes of depression, is evident when we remember that the depres- 
sion began suddenly in 1874 without any corresponding alteration in 
these alleged causes. Bad harvests, again, cannot be an explanation 
of a phenomenon which is found existing equally where harvests are 
good. And as to what is called “ over production,^* it is obviously a 
symptom and not a cause. The phenomenon to be explained is the 
widespread diminution in the demand for our chief manufactures, 
both at home and abroad.** The diagram on page 19 exhibits the 
notorious fact that while we have gone on taking ever more and more 
from foreign countries, our foreign customers have been taking less 
from us than they formerly did. Our foreign customers must therefore 
have been purchasing elsewhere, or else must have greatly reduced 
their consuiaption. That they are not purchasing elsewhere is proved 
by the depression existing simultaneously in all great manufacturing 
countries, and the falling o£F of customers there too. Hence we are 
driven to “ the startling but inevitable conclusion th^it the total 
demand for the staple manufiictures of the world has diminished in 
proportion to population ; *’ in other words the mass of mankind have 
become poorer. Dr. Wallace then lays down the following criterion of 
a true explanation : — 

In order to show that any alleged cause of the depression is a true cause, 
it must be proved that, either directly or indirectly, it impoverishes or other- 
wise diminishes the purchasing power of some consideraole body of our cus- 
tomers ; and further, that it is a cause which began to act at, or shortly 
before, the first appearance of the depression, or became greatly intensified in 
its action about that time ; and yet again, that it has continued in action for 
several years, or is still acting. 

These conditions are satisfied, Dr. Wallace thinks, by certain causes 
which he points out, and which, moreover, in their combined effect 
are ** adequate to account for the existing depression in all its wide 
extent and almost unexampled persistence.” The most important of 
these are Foreign Loans, Increased War Expenditure of Europe, and 
Agricultural Depression in England, due chiefly to a bad land system, 
resulting in rural depopulation ; whilst among minor causes are 
Millionaires, Speculation, and Adulteration. Each of these causes is 
examined in some detail. The two former affect our foreign trade by 
impoverishing our foreign purchasers. Great loans create at first an 
abnormal demand for our manufactures, but as soon as the money is 
spent, this abnormal demand ceases, while the normal demand is per- 
manently diminished, if, as usually happens, the loan has been spent 
unproductively, and the borrowing country has to pay interest and 
perhaps a sinking fund. At home, a bad l^nd system, combined with 
the predominance of bad harvests and a fall in prices, has caused a 
serious diminution in the numbers and the purchasing power of the 
population. Coming to remedies, the Government should do all it can 
to discourage foreign loans, and should avoid all wars, except for self- 
defence. But the remedy to which Dr, Wallace looks for the richest 
and most permanent results is reform of our land system, directed to 
securing to the farmer fixity of tenure at fair rent, with ownership of 
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his improvements; and to the labourer, not an “ allotment,*’ but as 
much land attached to his cottage as he can cultivate in his spare time. 
The remarkable facts mentioned by Dr. Wallace as to the increased 
produce that land so cultivated has yielded are at least worth careful 
consideration. Quitting for a moment his rdle of economist and 
assuming that of the moralist, Dr. Wallace claims that in every case 
in which we have traced out the efficient causes of the present depres- 
sion, we have found it to originate in customs, laws, or modes of action 
which are ethically unsound, if not positively immoral.’^ The whole 
essay is thoughtful and moderate in tone, an agreeable contrast to the 
majority of similar essays on the subjects it deals with. 

On the other side of the land question we have a small but learned 
work by Dr. Birkbeck.^ The Downing Professor of the Law of England 
has the reputation of being one of the most learned authoftties on the 
law of real property. Knowing this, we must confess to some dis- 
appointment at the meagre little volume in which he doles out, with 
niggard hand, the treasures of his learning on the subject of the 
distribution of land — property in land — in England. Why, being 
in such a miserly mood, he offers the public any of his treasures at all 
we must find out, if wc can, from the nature of the offering — i.e,, from 
the text — for there is neither preface nor introduction to supply a clue. 
We conclude that the object of the Master of Downing is to damp the 
land reformers’ ardour by showing, by^he historical method, that in 
the first place they have no grievances ; secondly, their grievances are 
as old as the Anglo-Saxon times ; thirdly, they are not caused by bad 
laws or by lack of good ones ; and lastly, that the law of primogeniture 
calls loudly for amendment in favour ol widows and younger children, 
and that an efficient system of registration is both desirable and 
feasible. He thinks there is convincing evidence of the existence of 
large estates from the very earliest Anglo-Saxon days, and that peasant 
proprietors had much less of the land of England at that period than is 
usually supposed. The reforms he proposes are good in themselves, 
but they go a very little way towards meeting the demands of modern 
reformers. They are mere conveyancer’s relornis, and do not touch 
the social problems which lie at the root of these demands. 

Mr. Moffat’s examination of Mr. Henry George® belongs to a class of 
books that are rarely satisfactory. It is a selection of excerpts of 
inordinate length from the writings of the American economist, pieced 
together according to the exigencies of Mr. Moffat’s contention, and 
interpreted according to the same rule. We would much prefer a new 
edition of Mr. George’s work with the substance of Mr. Moffat’s 
comments in the form of foot-notes. Why he undertook this task is 
not very clear. He regrets that Mr. George’s theories have been 

^ “Historical .Sketch of the Distribution of Land in England. With Sugges- 
tions for some Improvement in the Law.’* By Wm. Lloyd Birkbeck, Downing 
Brofessor of the Law of England, &c. London : Macmillan h Co. 1885. 

• “Mr. Henry George, the ‘Oithodox.* An Examination of Mr. George’s 
Position as a Systematic Economist ; and a Review of the Competitive and Social- 
istic Schools of Economy.” By Robert Scott Moffat. London : Remington & Co. 
1885. 
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deemed worthy of so little notice by our leading economists; but 
towards the end of his examination he tells us— It is very plain that 
it is not from its intrinsic merits that I have deemed Mr. George’s book 
worthy of a formal examination.” The truth seems to be that he 
desired to deal a blow at Ricardo through George, by showing that 
the latter “ faithfully follows the method of Ricardo,” and he intimates 
that Ricardo is as large a dealer in fiction as George himself. Indeed, 
he stigmatizes the Ricardian theory as “ pure fiction from beginning 
to end.” 

It is always a pleasure to notice anything from the pen of the late 
Mr, Walter Bagehot. He is one of the few writers on economic 
subjects who have combined a scientifically trained mind with practical 
business experience ; and to these qualifications he adds another, rarer 
still — a genial easy style and happy knack of illustration which make 
the dullest subjects bright under his handling. The little volume* 
now before us consists of a preface and two chapters intended to form 
part of a projected but never comifieted work on economics, by which 
Mr. Bagehot hoped to restore the Ricardian reasoning to its primitive 
purity, by clearing away the accumulated misconceptions that had 
gradually obscured its true outlines. That the doctrines of the 
Ricardian economics arc by no means universally accepted, is well 
illustrated by the few books on the subject that lie before us as we 
write. No one who has any acquaintance with the economic writings 
of other countries will doubt that Mr. Bagehot has hit a vital defect in 
our hlnglish political economy in pointing out that it has often been 
put forward, not as a theory of the principal causes affecting wealth in 
certain societies, but as a theory of the principal, sometimes even of 
all, the causes affecting wealth in eveiy society.” From this defective 
conception of economics arise two characteristics which have hindered 
its popularity and its progress. Economists have been too abstract, 
and therefore dull ; and they have shrunk from verifying their abstract 
theories by comparison with the concrete phenomena. The first thing, 
in his opinion, to be done for English political economy is to put its 
aim right ; to let it no longer continue to seem what to many minds 
it seems now — ^proved perhaps, but proved in nuhibus; true, no doubt, 
somehow and somewhere, but that somewhere a terra incognita^ and 
that somehow an unknown quantity.” It was his purpose to take each 
of the principal assumptions of political economy one by one, and show 
roughly where each is true and where it is not. But his purpose was 
only carried out in regard to the assumptions of the transferability of 
labour and capital. He shows, with charming ease, within what very 
narrow limits, both of history and geography, these assumptions 
correspond, even approximately, with the facts. It would take us too 
far at present if we ventured to follow him in tracing out these limits, 
but we can well understand Professor Marshalfs desire that these two 
chapters should be in the hands of every student of Epglish political 
economy. ^ 

• '‘The Postulatefl of English Political Ecqiuomy.” By the late Walter Bage- 
hot. 'Students’ Edition.) London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1885, 
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Dr. Patten’s attack on the Ricardian economics is another example 
of the differences of opinion on that subject to which we have 
alluded. There is something in Dr. Patten’s little work.^® The first 
thing that strikes the reader is that it is radically unorthodox, and 
that it contains a goodly number# of dbvious fallacies, and some that 
are not so obvious. But there are also a certain number of criticisms* 
that contain at least a germ of truth in them ; and it would be inter- 
esting to examine and develop these germs if time and space per- 
mitted. The reader who is in a hurry is at rather a disadvantage 
through a certain lack of lucidity in Mr. Patten’s statement of his 
argument. His literary style is correct and clear enough, but the 
successive steps of his reasoning are seldom exhibited with sufficient 
fulness to enable the reader to follow him without effort. The 
omitted premise of his syllogism has too often to be supplied by the 
reader, and the effort is distracting. Mr. Patten’s purpose is “to 
contest from strictly economic grounds the validity of several funda- 
mental propositions laid down by Ricardo and other writers of the 
same school.” He complains that owing to the historical development 
of economics its truths “ lack symmetry, the newer doctrines not 
having been applied to all points of the science.” Again he com- 
plains that its deductions are too often based on some one ultimate 
fact, the influence of other ultimate facts being ignored. Thus “ the 
law of rent is usually discussed as though differences of soil were the 
sole cause of rent, and the law of population only considers the 
difference between the possible rates of increase of population and 
food ; while free trade and the effects of free competition are discussed 
from an equally narrow standpoint.” To call attention to these neglected 
facts, and to place them in their proper relation to the recognized 
facts, is Mr. Patten’s aim. Examining Ricardo’s explanation of the 
rise^in the price of food as civilization advances, he finds that it is 
incomplete. Ricardo’s physical cause — the varying fertility of soil- 
far from being the sole cause, is, he maintains, of quite secondary 
importance, the main causes being social not physical. Mr. Patten 
certainly hits one or* two weak points in Ricardo’s theory as it is 
commonly expounded, but most of bis criticisms do not appear to 
touch the substantial truth of the Ricardian law. He labours very 
hard to disprove the current theory that consumption has no influence 
on production, and that demand for commodities is not a demand for 
labour, but simply determines the direction of labour. Here again 
he calls attention to certain laws of Nature on which the food supply 
depends, and which Ricardo has not sufficiently attended to ; and he 
maintains that according as the demands of a community ^^or of all 
communities) are in conformity with these laws, or not in conformity 
with them, will food be abundant and cheap, or scarce and dear. But 
all that his arguments appear to prove is that if people demand food 
which has a high cost of production they must give a larger amount 


<< The Premises of Political Economy. Being a Ke>Examination of Certain 
Pundamental Principles of Econopic Science.” By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D. 
(Halle). Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1885. 
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of labour in return for it; an^ that it is in their power to gain the 
means of subsistence at a less expenditure of labour by simply con- 
tenting themselves with food which has a lower cost of production. 
All this is obvious, but does not touch the Bicardian theory. He 
falls foul of Malthus for speaking ^f a “ natural ” rate of increase 
•of population. But Malthus has made very clear the sense in which 
he uses the term, and Mr. Patten^s criticisms are rather wide of the 
mark. As for his charge against free trade, that it diminishes the pro- 
ductive power of certain countries by diverting a portion of the labour 
of tliese countries to the production of things for which they are not 
best suited, the charge is entirely irrelevant, except on the assumption 
that such countries would be better off if they kept all their pro- 
ductions to themselves and did without imported commodities. India 
loses by converting rice lands into wheat lands only on the assump- 
tion that the commodities which India receives in return for the 
wheat so grown are of less benerit to India than the rice which* could 
have been grown on these wheat lands would have been ; and Mr. 
Patten offers no evidence in support of this assumption. Notwith- 
standing the innumerable errors into which Mr. Patten has fallen, 
we readily acknowledge the shrewdness of many of his remarks, and 
the not unimportant bearing on current theories of certain facts to 
which he calls attention. It might not be a wholly unprofitable 
undertaking to examine, Mill in hand, the theories advanced by Mr. 
Patten. 

One of the most instructive collections of facts illustrative of certain 
economic principles that we have seen for some time comes, like the 
last noticed work, from America — from the pen of Mr. David Wells.^^ 
The essays in which he describes some recent economic experiences of 
the United States are, moreover, so light in style as to be really enter- 
taining. This is pre-eminently true of the paper entitled “ The 
True Story of the Leaden Statuary ” — a delicious illustration of 
Yankee smartness — which shows, in a manner at once convincing and 
comical, some of the absurdities of a protective tariff. In “A 
Modern Financial Utopia,” Mr. Wells tells the story of the fiscal 
crimes and blunders of the republic of Texas — a story which points 
the moral of inconvertible paper money. Of course, the irrepressible 
“ Silver Question ” turns up, and so does the “ Tariff Question,” 
Mr. Wells being a strong Free Trader. Four admirable papers are 
devoted to describing the experiments of the United States in taxing 
distilled spirits. It is safe to affirm that nothing similar, viewed 
from an economic and moral stand-point, ever before occurred in any 
country of modern civilization, or is likely to occur again.” So thinks 
Mr. Wells, and his readers will probably agree with him. The 
volume ends with a well-written essay — the author's Address as 
President of the American Social Science Association in 1875, on 


” Practical Economics. A Collection of Essays respecting certain of the 
Recent Economic Experiences of the United Slates.” By David Wells, LL.D., 
D.C.L., &c. New York and London : G. P, Tutnam’s Sons. 1885. 
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the Influence of the Production and Distribution of Wealth on Social 
Development. ' 

Mr. Thomas Illingworth^ writes from his heart, as a business 
man to business men/’ on a question which, as Mr. Bonamy Price 
declares, “ really rivals, in interest and importance, Free Trade ” — 
the question of free distribution of wealth ; how it can be rendered 
less unequal than it is. Mr. Illingworth believes that much ought to 
be done, and that much may be done in the way he points out. 
Every one will agree with the first of these propositions. To adopt 
the last would require a robuster faith in men’s unselfishness than is 
often found. The social disorders caused by defective distribution of 
wealth are forcibly d«*scribed by Mr. Illingworth, and if anything 
effectual can be done to mitigate them his proposals are as likely to 
succeed as any. But it is hard to keep one’s faith amid the Babel of 
conflicting suggestions, from which no action follows. 

We have two other books^* on economic subjects, of which we 
had written at some length ; but the only remark we can find space 
for is that neither of the authors appears to comprehend the principles 
he attempts to handle. 

Mr. Jeans’ bulky volume” contains a good deal of information of 
the blue-book type, which would be useful if it were correct, 
bearing on the economic condition of England, and, a lesser degree, 
of the Colonies and America. The dry bones of statistics are served 
up with a sauce of the author’s comments and comparisons, and the 
result is a fairly readable book. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Lawrence’s IQssays on International 
Law,” which we noticed at some length in the January number of this 
Kkview, have reached a second edition already. Besides some few 
unimportant alterations, Mr. Lawrence has added a new essay on the 
exemption of private property from capture at sea in time of war. 
He holds that such exemption is “ absolutely essential to the safety 
of our vast commerce, and even to the continued existence of our 
Empire, if we should be involved in a war with any strong maritime 
Power.” 

For the second time, Mr. T. E. Scrutton wins the Yorke Prize, the 
subject being, The Influence of the Konian Law on the Law of 
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England.’* ” This time we can conscientiouslyjcongratulate the author 
on his essay. Many of the criticisms we felt bound to make in April, 
1884, on his ^‘Laws of Literary Property,” are inapplicable to the 
present essay. It has evidently cost Mr. Scrutton much labour, and 
we venture to think his industry has not been thrown away ; for many 
new facts, bearing on this question, have recently been brought to 
light, and we now have them here collected together in one vplume and 
in a convenient form. 

Mr. Jenkins’ work” is a useful practical compendium of the 
branches of law with which it deals. 

In the author of “ Scientific Meliorism,”” we recognize an advanced 
thinker of a rare and high order. We arc far from willing to adopt 
every suggestion contained in this book, but we may say generally that 
the author displays a happy facility for separating the true from the 
false in the chaos of conflicting solutions which envelops social 
problems. She is endowed with a faculty that enables her to keep 
touch with human nature, where great scientific thinkers, like 
Spencer and Galton, have lost it. This gives to many of her sugges- 
tions a completeness, and, at least, an approach to feasibility that 
is too often wanting in the proposals of these philosophers. Miss 
Clapperton’s ideas are not new, although, to many of her readers, they 
may be so ; nor 4oes she claim originality for them. They are the 
common property of the age, and her task has been “ the sympathetic 
arrangement ” of them. The word “ Meliorism ” appears to have been 
invented by George Eliot, but its appropriation by a certain school of 
social philosophers to characterize th.eir method appears to be due to 
an American thinker, Mr. Lester Ward, whose remarkable work, 

Dynamic Sociology,” was reviewed in the October number of the 
Westminster Review for 1883. The only authoritative definition we 
have found of Scientific Meliorism is in a passage from Mr. Ward, 
quoted by Miss Clapperton, in which he says it may bo defined as 

humanitarianism, minus all sentiment It implies the 

improvement of the social condition through cold calculation, through 
the adoption of indirect means.” In the sense in which Miss 
Clapperton uses it, it appears to denote a method of procedure in social 
reconstruction, rather than a programme of measures. In her final 
chapter we find her summing up in this way : — “Viewing society as 
a whole, we realize that there are no remedial specifics in the case : 
that general happiness will be* attained only by a process of evolution, 
and that the process is one of ... . increasing adaptation of indi- 
vidual human life to a social environment, and of social environment 


17 «c Influenoe of the Roman Law on the Law of England.” Being the 
Yorke Prize Rsaay of the University of Cambridge for the Year 1884. By 
Thomas Edward Scrutton, Professor of Constitutional Law and History, Univer- 
sity College, London, &c. Cambridge : At the University Press. 1885. 
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to ’individual human life.” In other places she speaks of the function of 
Scientific Meliorism as being the conscious guidance of evolution by 
the light of science towards the attainment of universal happiness. 
The goal of meliorism can only be reached through the improvement 
of man's moral nature. Man's moral nature is dependent upon heredity, 
training, and environment. These forces must, therefore, be taken in 
hand and regulated according to reason. The policy of meliorism 
has to embrace and combine rational breeding, rational training, and a 
new order of life in which sympathy and co-operation will take the 
place of individual competition, and happiness, not wealth, be the clear 
aim of man.” Scientific Meliorism lays especial stress upon the 
primary necessity of racial regeneration, to be accomplished by atten- 
tion to stirpiculture, or what Mr. Galton calls eugenics, so as to ensure 
the birth of those only who are reasonably fit for the conditions under 
which human life has to be carried on. This birth of the Jit would, 
in great measure, take the place of survival of the fittest, as the chief 
factor in racial improvement. We must here note an important point, 
in which the suggestion of Mr; Galton for realizing this result differs 
from the proposal of meliorism. For while Mr. Galton would attain 
his end by the compulsory celibacy of all who were judged unfit to be 
parents. Meliorism maintains that celibacy is a vital evil,” quite 
unnecessary in any case, provided parentage be avoided, as it may be. 
This is a point of groat importance, and one on which meliorism ”is, 
perhaps, most in danger of shipwreck against current morality. Yet, 
as an alternative to existing social evils, meliorism can make out a 
strong case in favour of its bold suggestion. In j)assing, we ought, 
perhaps, to say that no fault can be found with the author's style of 
treatment of this and similar subjects. It is frank, serious, dignified 
throughout. However repulsive her subject may be, her treatment of 
it is never open to the charge of indelicacy, while at the same time it 
is absolutely frank and unreserved. Indeed, we may go so far as to 
say, that if we except her perilous doctrine of Neo-Malthusianism, 
there is nothing in this book which would be unwholesome for persons 
of either sex who approach it sober-mindedly. But this opinion, we 
are aware, may not be shared by all readers. The chapter on 
Heredity is, at all events, a valuable contribution to Eugenics, and we 
venture to think the author shows a truer insight into the emotional 
side of human nature than the founder of that science has done. The 
object of marriage is the happiness of the two who are united — their 
own individual delight and tranquillity of mind — and where not this 
but something else is primarily aimed at (even if that something else 
be no mean and despicable aim, such as money or social position, but 
the nobler aim of bringing healthy children into the world), marriage 
is degraded into a mere social connection, a tie that is not normal but 
in a measure false.” The passion of love “ must not be thought of 
as subservient to Eugenics f But “ Marriage and parentage are not 
necessarily conjoined. It is with the latter alone tha^ society properly 
^deals.” We will not follow the author in her development of these 
propositions, but pass on to glance at what she calls the channel in 
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which ** must flow the main remedial force of the new policy,” the 
reconstructed family life. The disintegration of the ancient family 
group, the unfitness of an archaic domestic system to achieve the great 
ends of rational training and the initiation of habits of rational 
breeding, is the central source of our wide-spread social corruption.” 
The family of the future will be the unitary or associated homo, in 
which a number of families will live as one. Here will be found 
economy, stability, freer and more varied social intercourse, earlier and 
better regulated marriages, and rational training under home 
influences. The unitary home will foster the social qualities which 
will make co-operation in industry easier, leading eventually to 
economic socialism. The attitude of Scientific Meliorism towards most 
of the social problems of the present time is clearly sketched by the 
author, but we can only allude to it very briefly. Meliorism 
discourages ‘^charities that hurt the independence of the poor or 
relieve them of parental responsibility ; it endeavours to promote 
the enfranchisement of women, and to aid at every point the movement 
of advance to the position of social equality of sex ; it inculcates a return 
to simplicity of manners, habits, and dress ; it promotes “ association 
of the sexes in youth, under conditions of adult control, whether the 
union be that of marriage, of friendship, or of simple intercourse and 
companionship ; ” it “ agitates for alteration of the marriage laws (in 
the direction of greater facility of divorce), the laws of inheritance, and 

the land laws Laxity must give place to strictness in respect 

of parentage ; ” large estates and great accumulations of wealth must 
be pared down so slowly as to create no individual suffering or social 
confusion, such legislative measures being directed to land nationaliza- 
tion as their final aim ; ” lastly, it “ frankly, deliberately, relinquishes 
super naturalism, and in the sjAiere of the real sets itself to the recon- 
struction of a religious citltus/^ It will Jiow be evident to our readers 
that Scientific Meliorism is an eclectic system. Its most original 
feature is the prominence it gives to Evgenies, and the manner in which 
it incorporates this new science with familiar plans for social re-organi- 
zation. The great generalization of Scientific Meliorism is that as 
natural selection, or the siyryival of the fittest, has given way throughout 
a great part of the human race, before sympathetic selection or indie- 
criminate survival, so this, in turn, muse give place to social selection, 
or the birth of the fittest. Whatever may be thought of the conclusions 
at which “ Scientific Meliorism ” arrives, we should be hardly doing 
justice to its able exponent, if we omitted to acknowledge the tone of 
moderation and sobriety, the careful thought, which pervades this 
book. The reader may occasionally shake his head dubiously, but wo 
venture to say he will not lay down the book until he has got to page 
436, and that he will then see many things in a new light and some in 
a truer. 

We have on our table two little volumes in which two school- 
masters — one Scotch, the other Irish — give us some account of their 
professional experiences, and offer suggestions for school reform. 
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Mr. Cotteriirs book is, on the whole, wholesome and stimulating. 
There is no doubt that the bodily health of boys at the Very best of 
public schools requires more systematic attention, even now ; and it 
is the boys whose minds are better than their bodies, whom the book 
pleases more than the bat, who require such attention. Happily, the 
schoolmaster of our day is growing more and more to regard it as 
within his duty to look to the total welfare of his pupils : to fit them 
for life, and not merely for the first examination they have to face on 
leaving school. One of his greatest difficulties is to counteract bad 
home influences. One boy comes of a set which cares only for sport ; 
another learns from his elders at home to regard nothing as worthy 
of attention but books and art. And these are homes without any 
pursuits or ideas whatever ; from which come the best customers of 
the tuck-shop, the flabby, indolent frequenters of the fire-side ; for 
whose good mainly this book is an appeal. Chapters ii. and iii. are 
well worthy the serious notice of tliose concerned in education. In 
the latter chapter, which treats of the employment of time, Mr. Cot- 
terill advocates fewer hours of study in “the day. Any one who has 
been a master at a public school knows well what prolonged lessons 
really mean — not over- wrought brains ; for the time during which 
the mind is intent is a small fraction of school hours for most boys ; 
but under-wrought bodies, and the denial of opportunity to many boys 
of high calibre for the cultivation of self-chosen pursuits, on which 
alone they might look forward to a haj)py and useful sequel to their 
lives. It is a grave mistake, and one for ever growing more and more 
established at the universities, to suppose that the whole of a youth’s 
intellectual life until he takes his degree, should be defined and pre- 
scribed by the calendar. In his chapter on “ Brain Competition” 
Mr. Cotterill deprecates cramming. We go a long way with him. 
But, after all, is the mischief as great as he makes out, and jjoes he put 
the blame on the right shoulders ? The best men, those who succeed, 
are the least crammed, because they can digest the food which the less 
robust can extract no nourishment from. The very same lecture 
is genuine instruction to one boy and mere cram to another. Even 
Mr. Cotterill is a crammer in respect to the more stupid members of 
his form. Examinations intended as a means of selecting men of the 
highest ability must be too difficult for men of lower. The latter 
have themselves or their advisers to blame if they suffer from injudi- 
cious competition with stronger intellects than their own. The frog 
who burst in trying to be as big as the bull would have missed 
the whole point of the affair if he had expired complaining of the 
nature of things in allowing bulls to be so big. 

Mr. Hime writes Jess as a reformer than as one who, having had 
great experience, has necessarily a great many valuable hints to throw 
out on a great many points, interesting to masters and parents. 

** Suggested Reforms in Public Schools.” By C. C. Cotterill, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London : Wm. Blackwood 
& Sons. 1885. 
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ScHoolmasters are not ungrateful^ we believe, for any hints prompted 
by a head-master^s experiences. But it is not likely they will find 
much to help them in Mr. Hime*s slightly egotistical retrospect.*^ On 
one important point he corroborates Mr. Cotterill’s complaint — viz., 
as to the inattention to sanitary requirements ; and as a remedy he 
proposes that every schoolmaster should have a medical training. 
There is some sense in that. It will be a blessed day for boys and 
their parents when knowledge of the Ikwa of health is recognized as 
more important for a schoolmaster than knowledge of the dry bones 
of theology. 

“ This work is a contribution to light literature, and to the litera- 
ture of light,** says the author of ‘‘ Moon Lore.” ** Tiiis is epigram- 
matic but not very true. To speak of the work as light literature 
does less than justice to the extensive learning and phenomenal 
industry of the author, while, on the other hand, the book has nothing 
whatever to do with light. But if it is not exactly light literature we 
readily grant that it is far more entertaining than much that passes 
by that name. The innumerable myths and superstitions connected 
with the moon which exist, or have existed in every country in the 
world, are most diligently sought out by the author, and the authority 
on which he relies is always stated. “ Anthropomorphism and 
Sexuality,** he tries to prove, have been the principal factors in the 
custom of moon-worship. It seems a pity that he should have wasted 
his time in speculations about “ moon inhabitation.’* 

« Flying Leaves”” are pleasant reading, well written, thoughtful, 
the product of an observant mind and a facile pen. Mrs. Pfeiffer*s 
reflections on her experiences of travel derive a peculiar interest — 
which belongs to a few modern books, but is seldom if ever found in 
oldet books, even when written by women — from the watchfulness 
with which she is ever on the look-out, wherever she goes, for indica- 
tions of the present position and future prospects of the question of 
sex-equality. This makes her account of the ideas and practices of 
the Mormons highly instructive. Of course, Mrs. Pfeiffer protests with 
all the earnestness of her soul against polygamy. But in spite of her 
deep commiseration and sympathy with “plural wives,’* she is too 
truthful to attempt to conceal the strange fact that her sympathy met 
with no response amongst the objects of her pity. They were neither 
ashamed of their “ peculiar institution ** nor discontented with their 
lot, even when they found it trying. On the contrary, all with whom 
she seems to have conversed were filled with an exalted religious 
enthusiasm and a profound belief in the righteousness of all things 
Mormon. The preoccupation of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s mind with the problem 


31 it ^ Schoolmaster’s Betrospect of Eighteen and a Half Years in an Irish 
School.” By Maurice C. Hime, Head Master of Foyle College, Londonderry. 
Second Edition. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Dublin : Sullivan Brothers. 
1885. 

“ “Moon Lore.” By the Bev. Timothy Harley, F.B. A. S. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowry. 1885. 

“Flying Leaves from East and West.** By Emily Pfeiffer. London; 
Field & Tuer. 1885. 
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of woman's position as k factor in the evolution of society is strikingly 
Bkown again when the contemplation of ancient Greek art in Athens, 
and the recollection of Plato, prompted by. associations of the place, 
lead to some extremely interesting criticisms on the absence of 
feminine tenderness in the conception of woman as it existed in the 
minds of philosophers and artists in the palmy days of Athens. Her 
enthusiasm for the modern spirit of love as opposed to knowledge 
betrays her into a denunciation, more eloquent than just, of the 
wisdom of Greece,” which to her has become merely foolishness.” 
About one-fourth part of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s “ Leaves ” have their origin in 
the East— Smyrna and Athens. The rest come from Canada and the 
United States. Familiar as we are with travellers’ impressions of the 
West, we find something so fresh and vivid in these jottings that we 
have read them without any sense of weariness, though there is 
certainly nothing in them that can, strictly speaking, be called new. 

We have a considerable number of books of travel this quarter, but 
none of first-rate importance. The most satisfactory work we have under 
this head is Mr. Lovett’s “Norwegian Pictures.”** The “Pictures,” 
indeed, are not Mr. Lovett’s, and they are undoubtedly the chief 
attraction of the volume. But the letterpress is good too, and the 
arrangement and general excellence of the work is presumably due to 
him. We can imagine no better, and perhaps in the end.no cheaper, 
method of teaching geography in its widest and best sense than is 
offered by such books as this, where really beautiful illustrations — in 
themselves no mean aid to art education — are supplemented and 
amplified by judicious accounts of whatever there may be of historical 
or other interest associated with the places or objects illustrated, 
together with well-written descriptions of the people and their ways of 
life and thought. Mr. Lovett has not forgotten to consult the latest 
and best authorities on Norse literature and antiquities, and he 
acknowledges his indebtedness especially to the great work of Messrs. 
Vigfusson and Powell. There are no less than 127 engravings from 
sketches and photographs — all good, many excellent. The more one 
contemplates the glorious scenery they represent, and the more one 
reads about this happy people, the more we want to see it all with our 
own eyes. The volume is an edition de luxe^ and we hope will be found 
this Christmas in many a drawing-room and school-room library. 

Larger and handsomer externally, a greater triumph of the publisher’s 
art, but far inferior in matter, is the splendidly got up folio, “ The 
Land of Rip Van Winkle,”" which describes in a humorous strain 
the summer tour of a party of New York ladies and gentlemen in the 
Catskills, and works in the histories and myths associated with the 
places visited. There are a number of illustrations, beautifully 
engraved, but the subjects of them are of little beauty or interest. 

94 Norwegian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Containing also a 
Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal.” With Map and Illustrations. By 
Richard Lovett, M.A. liondon : Religious Tract Society. 1885. . 

“ The Land of Rip Van Winkle. A Tour through the Romantic Parts of the 
Catskills ; its Legends and Traditions.” By A. E. P. Searing. Illustrated. 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 
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Mr. William Goun has performed a novel and rather doubtful kind 
of service to M. Victor Meignan. M. Meignan is a traveller, and has 
written in his own language (French) an account of his journey 
through Siberia to China.** Mr. Coun rightly judged that English 
readers might be interested in M. Meignan's experiences. But ** the 
style of the original, though simple and unadorned, is frequently 
slip-shod ; ” and so Mr. Coun decided to give English readers a 
modified version rather than a strict translation.^’ To what extent 
he has carried the process of “ modifying ” we know not ; so that it 
is impossible to say how far any given statement rests on the authority 
of the traveller, and how far on that of the editor. The result is a 
diminution in the value of the work for any serious purpose. For 
the reader who wants nothing more than to be entertained, and is 
not particular about the correctness of his information, the book is 
well enough, but we advise such readers to skip the editor’s preface, 
or they are likely to receive an impression unfavourable to the 
translator’s capacity for managing his own language. 

For a spirited sketch of life in the Australian bush in the early 
days, “ when convicts and bushrangers abounded, and many a white 
man went west or north, and never returned to tell the tale of out- 
rage and murder by myall Blacks,” we commend our readers to 
Mrs. Campl)ell Praed’s Sketches of Australian Life.”*’ It is full of 
incidents, all interesting and illustrative ; some quite thrilling, like 
the G rant massacre ; others pathetic, like the story of her friend 
Robina ; others humorous, and all alike told with a breezy vivacity 
and no little literary skill. Indeed it is conceivable that a too 
matter-of-fact reader might object to the dramatic tone running 
through the descriptions of events and conversations. These, of 
course, cannot be taken as literally correct. But no doubt they are 
substantially true 3 and even if they are pure fiction, they have the 
merits of good fiction. 

Mr. Wyatt Gill, whose services to New Guinea exploration we 
noticed in a recent number, is an intelligent observer and adven- 
turous explorer, as well as an earnest missionary, llis accounts of 
some of the smaller and less known islands of the Pacific in the little 
volume now before us*® are interesting, and perhaps we might say 
valuable from the naturalist’s and the ethnologist’s point of view. 
There is a good deal relating to the special work of the author’s 
mission, which readers of this Review are not likely to care much 
about, but they can skip that part and go on to the botanical and 
zoological notes and the miscellanea.” 

s« From Paris to Pekin over Siberian Snows. A Narrative of a Journey by 
Sledge over the Snows of European Russia and Siberia, by Caravan through 
Mongolia, Across the Gobi Desert and the Great Wall, and by Mule Palanquin 
through China to Pekin.” By Victor Meignan. Edited from the French by 
William Coun. With Maps and Illustrations. London : Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 1885. 

Australian Life, Black and White.” By Mrs. Campbell Praed. With 
Illustrations. London : Chapman & Hall. 1885. 

28 “Jottings from the Pacific.” By W. Wyatt Gill, B.A. With Illustrations. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 1885. 
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<‘In Southern India”*® is a well written account of mission work 
and such other things as would naturally interest an intelligent and 
observant lady traveller. There are passages at which it is difficult 
to repress a smile ; but for those for whom the book is evidently 
intended— the supporters of foreign missions — these will perhaps be 
the most precious in the book. 

In “ Sunshine and Sea ” we have a lively gossipy record of a 
yachting party to Guernsey, Jersey and the coast of Brittany. So 
thoroughly has the writer enjoyed the trip, so genial and hearty is his 
appreciation of “ the sea ” and “ the sunshine,” the scenery, the gay 
'Costumes and black eyes, that the most ascetic reader can hardly escape 
the influence of the major’s ” rollicking good humour. 

The writer who goes by the name of Count Paul Vasili, whose 

World of London ” we noticed in our last number, has given the 
world another of his tlever, gossipy. Society sketches.*^ This time he 
has chosen Berlin as his sketching ground — in spite of his contemptuous 
remark that it is “ essentially provincial.^’ His sketches are certainly 
clever, but they leave on the mind, even when one is unacquainted with 
the subject, an impression that strict truthfulness has been sacrificed to 
effect. True or false, they are painted in colours not usual in the 
most audacious (or mendacious) Society journals in England, The 
Count would probably find himself exposed to a pretty crop of bbel 
actions had lie spoken of English personages as he has ventured, from 
a safe distance, to speak ol* certain Berliners. 

The new edition of Buckle’s ^^Miscellaneous and Posthumous 
Works,” edited by Mr. Grant Allen, has found its way, by mistake we 
presjime, into our section. It is in two volumes, whereas the edition 
of 1872 was in “ three stout ” ones. In the present edition the editor 
has judiciously omitted several unimportant notes and fragments, while 
retaining everything which, in his opinion, Buckle himself would have 
wished to submit to tlie world in its existing condition. In our humble 
judgment Mr. Allen might have gone further and omitted a good deal 
more of those unimportant notes and extracts from “ Common- Place 
Books,” they being in themselves of little value, while if it is desirable 
to preserve them for the purpose of illustrating their author’s 
psychological processes or methods of working, they are already pub- 
lished and thus secured for the future student of Buckle. Miss Ifelen 
Taylor’s biographical memoir is retained in the new edition. 

We commend to the special attention of our readers an excellent 


^ “ In Southern India. A Visil to Bome of the Chief Mission Stations in the 
Madras Presidency.” By Mrs. Munay Mitchell. With Map and Illustrations. 
London : lleligious Tract Society. 1885. 

^ ** Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands and the Coast 
of Brittany.” By a Country Doctor. With Illustrations. London : Kegan Paul, 
IVenoh & Co. 1885. 

SI “ Berlin Society.” By Count Paul Vasili. London : Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington. 1885. 

** “ The Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of Henry Thomas Buckle.” A 
New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant Allen. Two vols. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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translation of Monsieur Yves Guyot’s pamphlet, English and French 
Morality from a Frenchman’s Point of View,” which has reached us 
too late for more than a brief mention this quarter. The pamphlet 
consists of a review and criticism of the doings of Mr. Stead, Mrs. 
Butler, the leaders of the Salvation Army, and of the character, as 
well as probable effects, of the “Criminal Law Amendment Act.” 
The author’s views — which in our opinion are eminently judicious 
and correct — of the several parts of his important subject, deserve the 
careful consideration of every one who wishes to arrive at a sound 
conclusion concerning the matters in question. 

We have received the following, for which wo regret we cannot 
find space for further notice : — “ The National Policy : being a Series 
of Addresses delivered through the Press to the 5,000,000 Electors 
throughout the United Kingdom,and more especially to the New Voters.’* 
By J. S. C. Morris. (London : E. W. Allen, 1885») “ A New Crusade.” 
By Peterkin Hermit. (London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1885.) 
“A Handbook of the Church of Scotland.” By James Rankin, D.D, 
Third Edition, revised and extended. (Edinburgh and London: 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1885‘) “ The American Caucus System ; 
its Origin, Purpose and Utility.” By George W. Lawton. (New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885.) “ Art as Applied to 
Dress: with special reference to Harmonious Colouring.” By L. 
Higgin, late of the Royal School of Art Needlework, South Kensington, 
(London : J. S. Virtue & Co., 1885.) “ A Practical Arithmetic.” 
By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., and Thos, Hill, D.D., LL.D. (Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 1885.) “The Insurance Blue Book and Guide to Fire 
Offices for 1885-188G.” (London : Tlios. Murby, 1885.) “ Bilanci 
Comunali per I’Anno 1882”: Introduzione. The same for 1883. 
(Roma : Stabilmcnto Tipografico dell’ Opinione, 1885.) “ Statlstica 
degli Elettori Administrativi e degli Elettori Politici, Secundo le liste 
difinitivamente Approvatc, per 1’ Anno 1883.” (Roma : Tipografia 
della Camera dei Deputati, 1885.) 
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T he new edition of Phillips’s “ Manual of Geology ” ^ is completed 
by a substantial volume upon Stratigraphical Geology and PalsB- 
ontology ; though why the name of Phillips should be used in connection 
with a work in which very few pages of his writings are to be found 
we are unable to discern. Compared with the work which the late 


33 « English and Frenih Morally, from a Frenchman's Point of View." By 
Yves Guyot (Depute). London : The Modem Press. 1886. 

^ Manual of Geology, Theoretical and Practical.” By John Phillips, LL.D., 
F.B.S., some time Reader in Geology in the University of Oxford. Edited by 
Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., and Harry Govier Seeley, F.R.S. In two parts. 
Part II. ** Stratigraphioal Geology and Palsdontology." By Robert Etheridge, 
F.R.8. With Map, numerous Tables and Plates. London : Charlei^ Grif^ & Go. 
1885. 
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Oxford Professor wrote a quarter of a century ago the new edition illus- 
trates the progress which geology has made as a science better than 
any work available. And we are inclined to think that while the 
science has grown in every way, the general acquaintance with it has 
been diminishing for a Ipng time. It has ceased to be a necessary 
element in the education demanded from candidates for public appoint- 
ments, and we believe there are some public schools and certain 
colleges which ignore geology as an instrument for mental develop- 
ment. This change, which has come over the country in which geology 
originated, is probably due to literary causes. In the early days when 
the teaching of William Smith opened up a knowledge of bygone 
changes in the contours of lands, and succession of life on the earth, 
numerous able writers — Greenough, Phillips, Conybeare, Buckland, 
Hugh Miller, Bakewell, De la B^che, Murchison, Scrope, and especially 
Lyell, made the elements of the new knowledge interesting and acces- 
sible. Under the labours of their successors the science has grown so that 
each department has become a science far richer in materials than was the 
wholefield of knowledge in the days when those men wrote, Andalthough 
there are no professorships in this country except those founded in the 
infancy of 'the science, it will be impossible for our universities long to 
delay the institution of professorships of palseontology, petrology, and 
other departments of geological science ; and we believe that the treat- 
ment of this manual by the editors indicates that geology has already 
become too vast a branch of human knowledge to be successfully 
expounded by any one teacher. . The multitudinous details in Mr. 
Etheridge’s volume alone serve to show us that the subject has passed 
out of the sphere of armchair relaxation into a practical mental 
discipline, whiih can only be carried on with specimens before us. 
No such study of the distribution of life on the earth at the present 
day has ever been made as that wliich Mr. Etheridge gives of the 
distribution of hfe in geological time ; and wo believe that the work 
gives the student, for the first time, accurate knowledge of the distri- 
bution of fossils in the British strata. But though palceontology is 
the striking feature of the work, just as fossils are the impressive and 
distinctive products of the strata, stratigraphical geology occupies no 
small portion of the author’s attention. TKe volume commences with 
the oldest ^ocks, and is divided into eight parts and fifty-six chapters. 
The parts treat of the lower, middle, and upper palaeozoic rocks, the 
dyas, trias, jurassic, upper mesozoic, and the cainozoic or tertiary 
period. Possibly some physical geologists might group the middle 
and upper palaeozoic and dyas together, while others might be disposed 
to regard the lias as a distinct division from the oolites ; but the 
grouping will commend itself generally. About* one-half the book is 
given to the primary strata, while the tertiary beds occupy less than one- 
seventh, this treatment being a consequence of the larger amount of 
information available concerning the older rocks. The method of treat- 
ment is essentially synoptical. After the first chapter has dealt with the 
divisions of geological time, succession of life, and shown in tables the 
succession of the strata, a chapter is given to the pre-Cambrian rocks, 
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briefly descsribing the chief areas in which they are found, the metallic 
and other minerals which they peld, tlieir modes of origin, and the life 
they contain. With the third chapter we reach the most ancient British 
stratified rocks, some ten isolated masses being described as an old 
terrestrial archipelago, around which the newer rocks were deposited. 
Then the lower Cambrian rocks are described as to their geological 
succession and physical characteristics ; and in another chapter the 
fossils of these earliest British deposits are enumerated under the 
several groups to which they belong, and the distinctive features of the 
life set forth in the summary. And in this way every recogi^sed 
division of the geological series is described, its life occupying the 
larger space and giving occasion for the preparation of a large number 
of tables in which the distribution of all the known genera of British 
fossils is stated. The Cambrian rocks occupy ninety pages ; the 
Silurian, fifty pages ; the Devonian, upwards of sixty pages ; ^he 
Carboniferous, over ninety pages ; and the Dyas or Permian, about 
twenty pages. A very useful feature is the discussion of the foreign 
representatives of British deposits j and the plates of characteristic 
fossils of the difi’erent formations, and small geological map of the 
British Isles are attractive and useful features in the volume. No 
such compendium of geological knowledge has ever been brought 
together before, so that it becomes indispensable for reference ; and by 
making the rich discoveries of the past quarter of a century generally 
accessible, must change the character of teaching as it makes its way 
into class-rooms. It is probable that it may do something to restore 
the flagging study of geological science in England, while it is sure 
to act as a suggeCTive basis for many researches in the future. 

Dr. Croll’s new volume- is essentially a commentary on his previous 
work, “ Climate and Time.” That remarkable and original attempt to 
grapple with the question of the earth’s climate during past geological 
ages did not carry universal conviction, for though written with 
elaborate skill and dictated by genius of no common kind, the problems 
attacked were such as do not readily lend themselves to demonstration ; 
and now, after having had the benefit of competent criticism, the 
author avails himself of the newest research in substantiating his 
yiews. It is needless to <^y that the contest is conducted with great 
ability, and that large stores of fact of the most interesting kind are 
placed before the reader. But the critics who have been thought 
worthy of special reply by no means exhaust the arguments which 
have to be met before Dr. Crolfs views can claim to be an integral 
portion of current science. The reply to Professor Newcomb and to 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace is most elaborate, and the author clears himself 
successfully from many misapprehensions. But we find no attention 
given to the views of geologists ; and differences of opinion on the 
climate of past time, other than those which the author advocates, are 
boldly met by the statement that, to attribute results so striking and 
stupendous to such commonplace agencies as ocean currents, winds, 

2 “Discussions on Climate and Cosmology.” By James Croll, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 1885. 
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clouds, and aqueous vapour, is at present considered to be little else 
4ban absurd ; and the view that the glacial epoch, for example, might 
have resulted from elevation of land, is summarily disposed of by the 
statement that the glaciation was much too general to be explained 
by such means. It seems to us superfluous for Dr. Croll to go on 
labouring to perfect his theory, if geologists find themselves able to 
dispense with it altogether. The whole history of the rocks is the 
history of crumpling and upheaving of the earth’s crust on a grand 
scale. The changes of level of land which took place during the 
glacial period are easily demonstrated. There is the best reason for 
believing that during the age of the great ice-sheet, the northern 
portion of Europe and the North Sea were uplifted so as to present 
an extensive refrigerating area ; and until it can be shown by detailed 
examination of the several areas which exemplify glacial phenomena, 
that changed conditions of physical geography are incapable of ac- 
counting for the observed facts, the geologist will always ex]|^am 
phenomena by using the powerful engines with which he is familiar 
in every period of past time, rather than fly to others that in- 
clude the element of hypothesis. Having disposed of such critics as 
seemed vrorthy of notice, the author discusses the physical cause of 
mild polar climates, and fully recognises the influence of winds and 
ocean currents ; and states that were the wliole of the warm water of 
the Gulf Stream to flow into the Arctic Ocean, it would probably 
remove the ice of Greenland, and under some circumstances of physical 
geography would confer on the polar regions the climate suitable for 
plant and animal life. In this conclusion all geologists would agree. 
Seeing then that the polar regions are far from jjjrcsenting the con- 
ditions most favourable for maximum cold, we feel entitled to ask, 
What low temperature could be produced by, and what development 
of ice might result from, altered geographical conditions ? Interesting 
chapters are devoted to the Antarctic ice- sheet, regelation as a cause 
of glacier motion, the temperature of space, origin and age of the sun’s 
heat, and probable origin of the nebula?. It is a work which all geolo- 
gists need to carefully consider, and which will repay examination. 

Professor Stokes has exemplified in the Xlurnett Lectures, on Light,® 
the ease with which in the hands of a master, light lends itself to 
intelligible popular exposition. The present course on Light as a 
means of investigation is of extreme interest, because it briefly discusses 
and explains the methods used in research, and states some of the 
results arrived at. The first lecture treats of phenomena, of phos- 
phorescence, fluorescence, and other properties of light. In the 
second lecture polarization is discussed, and the prismatic analysis of 
colours exemplified by a history of discoveries with the spectroscope. 
The third lecture treats of inferences from dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, and of the spectra of stars, nebulse and comets. The fourth 
lecture is concerned with the red prominences seen about the sun in 


® Burnett Lectures. On Light. Second Course, on Light aa a Means of 
Investigation. Delivered at Aberdeen in December, 1884. By George Gabriel 
Stokes, M.A., F.R.y., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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edipses, with the sun’s corona, the motion of stars like Sirius, motion 
on the surface of the sun, and the constitution of the sun. The clears 
ness of language and style with which a subject which is necessarily to 
some extent technical is presented, makes it desirable that these 
lectures should be in the hands, not only of students, but of all who 
are able to appreciate the methods of scientific progress. 

The disadvantage under which scientific subjects labour as educational 
instruments is conspicuous in the deficiency of textbooks written by men 
who are experienced in teaching, and engagedat the same time in research, 
for the problem of what to teach depends largely upon the future scope 
of the subject taught; while the method of teaching can never be entirely 
imparted by any textbook. Professor Everett contributes a welcome 
addition to school-books in his “ Outlines of Natural Philosophy,” * a 
handy volume divided into 34 chapters and 431 numbered paragraphs, 
which after the introductory chapter, treat of dynamics, hydrostatics, 
heatplight, sound, magnetism, electricity, and electric currents. Thh 
subject is clearly stated, is essentially experimental, is free from the 
technical exposition which a competent teacher would supply, and is 
illustrated with upwards of 200 woodcuts, which will be useful to the 
beginner. 

Mr. Smith’s “Algebra for Beginners differs from other elementary 
works, chiefly in the largo number of exercises which it contains, and 
the small amount of exposition of the subject — the idea being very 
much the old-fashioned one of teaching by means of a few worked 
examples, and exercises which illustrate the rules. The first part treats 
of the first four rules ; the second part contains greatest coi^mon mea- 
sure, least commoq^ultiple, fractions, and some equations, 

Mr. Luff’s “ Study of Chemistry ” ® does not go beyond the require- 
ments of the Pharmaceutical Society and College of Physicians. It is 
clearly printed, well arranged, and includes directions for examining a 
salt or solution containing one metal and one acid, expressed in a series 
of tables for the several groups, which are perforated so as to be used 
in the laboratory. There is comparatively little chemistry hero, for the 
book is small, but a good deal of space is given to the explanation of 
chemical formulee, and the work is intended for the young student as a 
preparation for a textbook. 

Mr. Levander, of University College School, sendsus “Solutions to the 
Questions on Magnetism and Electricity set in the Elementary Science 
Examinations in the University of London,” ^ for twenty-four years. 

^ “ Outlines of Natural Philosophy, for Schools and General Readers.” By J. 
D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S. Illustrated by 216 Engravings on Wood. ’ London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh & Dublin : Blackie & Son. 1885. 

* Blackwood’s Educational Series. ** Algebra for Beginners.” Part I. Part II. 
Specially adapted to the requirements of the Mundella Code, also for junior pupils 
of Middle Class Schools, and for pupil teachers. London and Edinburgh : William 
Blackwood & Sons# 1885- 

® “Introduction to the Study of Chemistry: specially designed for Medical 
and Pharmaceutical Students.” By A. P. LuflF, B.Sc. London, F. 1. 0., F.C.S. 
Second Edition. London : W. H. Dawe. 1885. 

^ ** Solutions of the Questions on Magnetism and Electricity, set at the Inter- 
mediate Science and Preliminary Scientific Pass Examinations of the University of 
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It has already reached a second edition, and will no doubt be useful to 
self-taught students as giving some idea of the sort of answer that the 
questions imply, but we can hardly imagine such a book being of use 
under the ordinary conditions of instruction. 

The “Ninth Report on the Meteorology of India”® deals with the atmo- 
spheric phenomena for 1863. The reporter states that since 1877 India 
has nowhere experienced a severe and extensive drought. An analysis 
of the records of the last twenty years shows that therainfallis most vari- 
able where the ai^rage fall is smallest, as in Scinde, Cutch, and the desert 
of Western Rajpootana. The times of drought in the North-Western 
Provinces coincide with those in which dry westerly or north-westerly 
winds displace the east winds of the rainy season. In 1883 the snow- 
fall of spring was comparatively heavy and late in the North-Western 
Himalayas, but this was not found to have quite the anticipated effect 
of^ delaying the rains in the Upper Provinces. The Report deals in 
detail with all the subjects of meteorological observation, and wiM be 
found to sustain the deservedly high character of the Department. 

Mr. Eliot gives an elaborate account of the “ South-West Monsoon 
Storms ” which have originated in the Bay of Bengal in the five^ years, 
1877 to 1881.® He states that the difficulty of drawing up a list of 
storms arises from the circumstance that atmospheric eddies of all 
possible degrees of intensity pass uj) the Bay of Bengal towards the 
interior of India during the rains. A falling barometer, accompanied 
by rains, precedes the storm, and the fall is greatest at the north of 
the bay. Strong, humid southerly winds bring the vrater north 
which was evaporated in the Indian Ocean ; and the author states 
that the energy set free during the act of condensalion of this vapour 
“ is transferred to the atmosphere, and supplies the motive power 
which initiates and maintains the large atmospheric motion of the 
cyclonic disturbance ; ” though it has always seemed to us that this 
conception of a cyclone is lacking in clearness. The storms originate 
before May 1 or after December 15, the intervening period being one 
in which the monsoon winds blow — definitely established — from 
June 1 to September 30, over the whole of the bay, with preceding 


London from 1880 to 1884 ; together with Definitions, Dimensions of Units: 
Miscellaneous Examples, &c.” By F. W, Levander, F.R.A.S., &c. London: 
H. K. Lewis. 1885. 

® “Keport on the Meteorology of India in 1883.” By llenry F. BJanford, 
F.ll.S., Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. Ninth Year. 
Calcutta : Printed by the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 1885. 
London : Trubner & Co. “ Registers of Original Observations in 1884. Reduced 
and Corrected.” January, March, May, September, October, November, 1884; 
and January, February and March, 1885. , . . . 

® Indian Meteorological Memoirs ; being occasional Discussions and Compila- 
tions of Meteorological Data relating to India and the neighbouring Countries.” 
Published by order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in Council under the direction of Henry J. Blanfurd, F.R.S. Vol. II, Part IV.— 
VI. “Account of the South-West Monsoon Storms generated in the Bay of 
Bengal during the years 1877 to 1881.” By John Eliot, Esq., M.A., Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of Bengal. Calcutta : Printed by the Superinten- 
dent of Government Printing, India. 1885. London: Trubner & Co. " 
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and succeeding taransition periods, in which the wind is feebler. The 
period of maximum storm is between June, when the south-west 
monsoon is strongest, and November, when it is weakest; the storms 
being most frequent in August, with many in September ; while 
October and November have about the same number as July and 
May ; but storms are rare after the end of November, and very rare 
aftej' December 15. The memoir is illustrated with charts of storm 
tracts, which are perhaps more instructive as to the course of cyclones 
than the author’s explanations. • 

The ‘‘Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New South 
Wales ” is an interesting Parliamentary paper, full of information of 
a technical character concerning the mineral wealth and water supply 
of the colony. The number df applications to lease Crown lands for 
ii.iiiing purposes in 1884 showed an increase of nearly a tJiousand 
over the applications in the previous year ; and it is satisfactory to 
nute^hat by far the larger number of these leases were for minerals 
other than gold, especially silver, silver and lead, tin, coal ; while 
no fewer than 2,450 acres were applied for for diamonds, though this 
ad ventre does not appear to have met with countenance from the 
Department of Mines. During the year deposits of brown hsematite 
and magnetic iron have been examined in the Fitzroy, Berriina, and 
Goldburn districts. Kighty-one silver lodes have already been 
examined in the barrier ranges, while numerous deposits of other 
metals, and especially of tin, have been examined by the Department. 
A seam of coal thirty feet thick, which lies fourteen miles west of 
the V'egetable Creek Tinfields, is found to be suitable for smelting 
purposes. One of the most interesting features of the Report is that 
furnished by ^the Superintendent of Diamond Drills. The work of 
boring has cost twelve shillings and tenpcnce a foot. Many of the 
lesults arrived at being given in appendices, which, with the aid of 
sections, state the thickness and nature of the strata passed through, 
while the wells which have been sunk in the colony and the borings 
for coal are indicated upon a map which shows the kind of water 
obtained, as salt, brackish, or fresh; and there can be no doubt that 
theoG artesian wells are destined to play a not unimportant part in 
the settlement of districts which at present have no water supply. 
The value of the minerals obtained in 1884 shows considerable 
decrease in tin, copper, gold, and shale, and a slight decrease in iron ; 
but the decrease is counterbalanced by a large development of minmg 
for lead, considerable increase in coal, and a slight augmentation in 
silver and bismuth. The total value of the minerals of the colony 
last year exceeded three millions sterling, which is a larger .amount 
than for any year in the last ten except 1883. The increase in the 
output of coal amounted to 227,652 tons, valued at £101,135. An 
important seam of coal has been found by the diamond drill at twenty- 
eight miles from the lUimarra railway, which is expected to enable 

“Annual Report of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for the 
year 18S4.” Printed in accordance with resolutions of both Houses of Parliament- 
Sydney : Tliomas Richards, Government Printer. 1885. London : Trdbner & Co. 
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vessels to obtain their supplies from Port Jackson instead of going to 
Newcastle. The present yield of coal is tw’o and three-quarter million 
tons, of which New South Wales exports one and three-quarter million 
tons. The shales from which kerosene and other mineral oils are made 
are still imperfectly worked. The supply of diamonds from the Bingora 
held appears to have been insignificant, eleven hundred and ninety-three 
stones being found w^eighing 254 carats, worth twenty-two sliillirigs a 
carat. The small yield is due to the limited supply of water for washing 
the gravel. The information given in the appendices and supple- 
mentary Keports is illustrated by. many tables, charts, and sections. 
One of the plates illustrates a valuable note by the late Kev. W. B. 
Clarke on fossil trees in the Lake Macquarie. 

The “ Inter-Oceanic Problem is an address delivered to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science on the advan- 
tage of carrying ships bodily across the Isthmus of Panama by 
railway. Interesting figures are given of the pontoon upon which the 
ship is placed. It is estimated that three engines would drag the 
largest-sized vessel at the rate of fifteen miles an hour up steep 
gradients. There is a large amount of engineering opinion quoted in 
support of the author’s views, but we have not heard of any corre- 
sponding amount of capital available for giving them effect, 

]\Ir. Thomas Spencer addresses himself to a consideration of the 
force which imi)arts life and rej)roductivc power to inatt(T on our 
globe, and believes that after twenty years’ search lie has discovered 
how life is imparted.^"’ The author finds that sub-oxide of iron exists 
in every g§rm or rejiroductivc cellule, and that it has the power to 
cause oxygen to cumbino with carbon when moisture is present. 
And in this fact he sees the origin of all animal and vegetable life. 
Having stated this conclusion the author goes on repeating it, and finds 
that ozone preserves the necessary moisture in the germ in the con- 
dition of water. This is about the sum of the discovery, though if 
the reader travels further he will make the acijuaintance of King 
CambyseSy the Pyramids of Egypt, and many other subjects, con- 
cluding with the author’s views on crc'ation. 

Mr. Thomas D. Smellie of Glasgow, rotating a vessel containing 
water, finds that the water lags a little liehind. He suggests that this 
principle should be applied to the water on the earthy and that it may 
be appealed to in explanation of ocean currents like the Gulf 
Stream. He examines the trade wind theory and the thermal theory 
in explanation of the Gulf Stream, but rejects both, and ends by 
affirming the same principle in explanation of winds that he relies 


^ “The Inter-Oceanic Problem and its Scientiiic Solution.” An Address before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. By Elmer L. Cortrel. 
Thirty-fourth Meeting, Ann Arbor, Michigan, August 26, 1885. London : 
Trvibner & Co. 

“Of the Origin and Beproduction of Animal and Vegetable Life on our 
Globe.” By Thomas Spencer, F.C.S., F. II.M.S. London: Effingham AVilaon. 
1885. 

“Ocean and Air Currents.” By Thomas D. Smellie. Glasgow: John Smith 
& Son. Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. London ; E. & F. N. Spon. 1885. 
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upon for ocean currents. We can only compare the relation of fact 
to theory to the halfpenny worth of bread which Falstaff took with 
an inordinate quantity of sack. 

To Mr. Leighton Jordan belongs the merit of pertinacity, and we 
are now presented with two chapters from his “ New Principles of 
Natural Philosophy,” termed “ an Essay on the Windsi” The author 
argues that since the trade winds, which blow towards the equator, do 
not blow along the surface of the earth, but are contained between 
warmer strata of air, and since the return trade winds passing from 
the warm regions over the temperate zones blow along the surfkce of 
the earth, it follows that the movement is exactly the reverse of what 
temperature tends to cause ; and accordingly theories are propounded 
to make the subject clear. Because there are difficulties to Mr. 
Leighton Jordan in a matter of such simplicity, we hardly feel justified 
in expounding a well-worn tale. But if the cold current, or currents as 
we should more correctly say, moving south-west towards the tropics, 
do not blow at the sea-level, it is because the temperature of the earth 
and ocean, in temperate regions, is so much warmer than the current 
of air, that it causes an ascent of the whole atmosphere, and allows 
warmer air to come below the cold current, which does not reach the 
sea-level till it is within the tropics. Since the circumference of the 
earth is greater in the equatorial region than in the north temperate 
or polar region, it follows that if the trade winds are to i)reserve any 
force at all in the tropics, they must become divided into distinct 
currents. Between these currents the warm air of the return trades 
moves in courses which are primarily determined by temperature, 
which results from the existing distribution of land and water. In 
place of these considerations the author would have the reader consider 
the effect of the attraction of gravitation upon the earth’s atmosphere, 
but only to find this cause insufficient to account for the trade winds. 
And BO he comes to examine the centrifugal force of the earth’s rota- 
tion with the result that he finds here constant and steady cause, 
inducing the winds to blow from the poles to the equator, and from the 
equator towards the poles. The action of centrifugal force is said to 
be identical with the action of gravity. The influence of the earth’s 
rotation is regarded as establishing the westerly course of the trade 
winds, and the easterly course of the return trade winds. But as we 
pass on the subject becomes more and more involved, astral and 
terrestrial gravitation, the revolving action of the earth’s gravitation, 
the lagging of tlie moon and the planets in their orbits, come into con- 
sideration in estimating the lagging of the trade winds, but neither 
these discussions nor those which follow are likely to tempt any one 
to seek aid from Mr. Leighton Jordan in understanding the winds. 

Under the title “ Short Studies from Nature,” a volume is formed 


“The Winds. An Essay in Illustration of the New Principles of Natural 
Philoflophy.*’ By Wm. Leighton Jordan, E.R.G.S. Third Edition, abridged and 
levised. London: David Bogue. 1885. 

“Short Studies from Nature. “ By various Authors. Illustrated. Caasell 
& Co., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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of essays or lectures upon subjects calculated to interest young people 
in different aspects of science. Mr W. S. Dallas contributes articles 
on Bata and Dragon-flies ; Mr. James Dallas writes on Caves ; Dr. 
Robert Brown discusses Birds of Passage ; Mr. Chisholm has chapters 
on Snow and upon the Glow-worm ; Flame is treated of by Professor 
Eaton Lowe ; Oak-apples, by Dr. Buchanan White ; Comets, by JMr, 
Seabroke ; and Minute Organisms, by Mr. Balkwill. All these 
articles are written in a light manner such as might appeal to the 
young. They are capital chatty discussions of the subjects treated 
of, Mr. Dallas’s article on Bats being especially an excellent 
example of science popularized. A number of illustrations add to 
the interest of the descriptions. 

Of late years a good deal of information has been systematized 
concerning insects which damage crops, and Mr. Theodore Wood 
undertakes to further popularize some of this knowledge in a volume 
on our insect enemies. This little work *** does not aim at scientific 
exhaustiveness, but rather presents some types of insects concerning 
tlie life history of which people dwelling in the country may wish to be 
informed. fcJome sixty or seventy pages are devoted to the aphis or 
green-blight. Chapters follow on chafers and wire-worms, weevils, 
turnip-fleas, earwigs, mole crickets, saw-flies, injurious butterflies and 
moths, scale insects, <iuC., and various diptera. The volume is 
illustrated with a number of woodcuts, and brings together interesting 
information clearly stated. 

The sixth edition of Mr. Heath’s little book on Burnham Beech 
contains a portrait of the author, a facsimile letter by Lord Beacons- 
field, a small map of Burnham Beeches, engravings after Vernon 
Heath’s photographs of the Beeches in spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, with well-executed woodcuts alter drawings by Mr. Birket 
Foster, representing 8tokc Pogis Church and some incidents in Gray’s 
Elegy. It is a pleasant little holiday handbook, which commemorates 
the presentation of this open space by the Corporation of London. 

The fourth part of the Memoir on Fishes in Bronn’s “ Klassen und 
Ordnungen dcs Thier-Kcichs” continues the account of the fins in 
Ela»mobranchii, and devotes two plates, chiefly copied from Ilasse and 
Gegenbaur, to illustration of the subject. Then commences an account 
of the muscular anatomy of fishes, which is first described generally, 
and then with a detailed description of the several muscles in the 
Elasmobranch fishes. This account of the muscular anatomy pro- 
mises to be valuable when completed. • 


“ Our Insect Enemies.” 13y Theodore Wood. London : Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 1885. 

17 “Burnham Beeches.” By Erancis George Heath. With I 'ortrait, eight full - 
page Illustrations, and a Map of the Beeches. Holiday Edition. London : 
William Rider & Son. 1885. 

Dr. H. G. Brouii’s “Klassen und Ordnungen des Thier-Reichs.” Fortgesegt 
von Dr. A. A. W. Hubrecht in CJtrecht und Dr. M. Sagemehl, Proseetoz am 
anatom. Institut in Amsteidam. Mit auf Stein gezeichneten Abbildungen. 
Sechster Band. I. Abthtilung. Fische : Pisces, 4 Lieferung. Leipzig und 
Heidelberg. C. F. Winter ’sche Verlagsbaudlung. 1885. 
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"IITE welcome with much pleasure the publication of this well- 
f T written and scholarlike work.^ Too little is known of the 
history of the Eastern Empire. Indeed, with the exception of 
Gibbon and Pinlay’s classic works, the subject, as far as English 
writers are concerned, is a blank. The advent of a writer of Mr. 
Pears’s eminence is therefore of no slight moment. We are bound 
to confess that we do not entirely share in his opinion that 
the Latin conquest of 1204 was the direct cause of the capture 
of Constantinople by Mahomet II. in 1453. No doubt it took 
its place among other contributory influences. But assuming that the 
Empire had foiled the Latin assault, and had siiflicient power remain- 
ing to repel the Osmanli, as it had formerly repelled the Seljukian 
Turks, it by no means follows that similar good fortune would have 
attended its arms against the terrific onset of Timur. The pre- 
sumption is, on the contrary, that its fate would have been like that of 
Bajazet — instead of the fall of the Turk turning out, as was the fact, 
to be tlie tem])orary salvation of the Impeiial city. Mr. Pears 
has done full justice to the enormous benefit conferred upon 
Europe by the Byzantine Empire in keeping back the barbarian 
swarms until lier renascent civilization had accpiired sufficient strength 
to protect itself. This was attained directly by the conservation of 

(1) the old Roman discipline, generalship, and military organization ; 

(2) of its municipal institutions; (3) of its law and civil government ; 
and (4) of its learning, arts, and nianufactureb ; and indirectly by thi‘ 

, reclamation of the invading nomad tribes, and their conversion into a 
bulwark of the State. Space does not permit us to notice more fully the 
various chapters in which are described the consummate ability with 
which, century after century, the New Rome waged an endless struggle 
against the countless hordes of Western and Central Asia, constantly in 
motion, and pressing on against Europe — from Mahomet and his Arabs, the 
Seljuk Turks, Huns, Avars, Comans, Bulgarians, Patchinaks, Wallachs 
and Slavs, down to the Ottoman Turks, not to mention the attacks of 
the Catalans and the Normans of Sicily. Pressed often to the verge 
of destruction, the Imperial city, with matchless policy, discipline 
and tenacity, again and again triumphs over its enemies ; firm as a 
rock among the moving tribes, the centre and source of government, 
subduing by commerce, law, aad civilization one tribe only to find 
others coming to the front. Unfortunately, when the Empire most 
needed its resources, dynastic struggles sapped its strength, and largely 
contributed to its downfall. It may be doubtful how far the crusades 
in general affected its stability — the establishment of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem and the principalities of Antioch and Edessa no doubt 
lessened the pressure, and enabled the Greeks to recover part of 
their dominion over Asia Minor — but the fourth crusade cer- 

^ “The Fall of Constantinople. Being the Story of the Fouitb Crusade.” By 
Edward Pears, LL.B., &c. &c. London . Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 
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tainly undid the good work of its predecessors. The chapter 
relating to the foreign colonists and the treaties or capitula- 
tions under which they lived, is perhaps the most interesting in the 
book, the more so as it contains matter not alluded to even by 
Finlay. In the best days of the Empire something approaching a 
fusion of the various races into one people had taken place, but the 
influx of new-comers in the century immediately preceding the Latin 
conquest stopped the process of assimilation, and when the city passed 
under Moslem rule it was impossible to revive it. Mahometans by 
their law cannot grant equal rights to Christians ; but, on the other 
hand, foreigners will not live where a Christian has no rights as 
against a Mussulman. Hence the preservation pi the system 
which the Turks found in full vigour {^.^., 4^alata^ being in 1453 
a fortified city in their midst) became a necessity. The account 
of the Warangian Guards possesses peculiar interest, from ijs 
forming one of the many links that connected Byzantium with 
the present Empire of Russia. The description of the Great City of 
the East in 1200, and the parallel that is drawn between Constantinople 
of the Roman Empire and Stamboul of the Ottomans is full of point, 
and will be found most valuable to students of the present Eastern ques- 
tion. We now purpose to show how the pilgrims of the fourth crusade 
diverted their attack from Palestine to the Greek Empire, and how 
Venice succeeded to the trade and much of the dominion of the fallen 
realm. The fourth crusade was preached by Pope Innocent 111., in 
1 197, soon after the death of Saladin was known, who arranged that the 
expedition (which was chiefly furnished from France, Flanders, and 
Germany) should be directed first against Egypt, as the most vul- 
nerable point, and should start from Venice. Henry Dandolo, the 
Doge, enraged at the concession of trading privileges to Genoa in the 
Greek Empire, where Venice had hitherto practically enjoyed a mono- 
poly of trade, agreed to provide shipping sufficient to transport the 
crusading army for a sum of 85,000 marks. In July, 1202, the cru- 
saders assembled at Venice, and found a fleet ready to convey them 
according to contract, but so many had sailed from Flemish and other 
ports that the Venetian fleet would have conveyed double the number 
that actually assembled at the rendezvous, and only 61,000 out of the 
85,000 marks promised could be raised. It was then arranged that 
the army should capture Zara, a city in Dalmatia obnoxious to the 
Venetians, and pay the balance out of their share of the spoils, and 
Zara was accordingly taken by the combined forces on November 24, 
1202, and occupied by them as winter quarters. In the meantime 
Venice had concluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, from whom 
she obtained valuable commercial privileges, and permission for 
pilgrims under her protection to visit the Holy Sepulchre. She had, 
therefore, a direct interest in turning the attack of the crusaders in 
another direction. Philip of Swabia, King of the Romans, in the 
course of a contest for the empire of Germany, had been excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, and was therefore willing to thwart him in his 
projects, lie had married the sister of Alexis, the Greek Emperor, 
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who had deposed, blinded, and imprisoned his elder brother, Isaac, in 
1195. Alexis, the son of Isaac, had taken refuge with Philip, one of 
whose principal adherents was Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, the 
leader of the Crusaders, a brother of Conrad of Montferrat, titular 
King of Jerusalem, and himself having a claim on the so-called kingdom 
of Salonica. It is supposed that Boniface met Alexis at the Court of 
Philip, and privately arranged to restore the ex-Emperor Isaac. 
During the winter a proposition was made to the army that they 
should, on their way to the Holy Land, aid Alexis in Testoring his 
father to his kingdom, and that in requital the latter should use the 
resources of the empire to assist the crusaders in the recovery of the 
Holy Land. In spite of the opposition of the Pope, the expedition 
finally agreed to restore the Emperor, there being strong reason to 
believe that the influence of the principal leaders had been bought. 
On June 23 they arrived in sight of New Rome, and on July 17 
assaulted the city — the crusaders by land, the Venetians by sea. The 
latter were at first successful, but ultimately the assailants were 
beaten off. Meanwhile a revolution took place in the city, followed 
by the flight of Alexia III. Isaac being then drawn from his dungeon 
and placed on the throne, consented to confirm the agreement made by 
his son with the Crusaders, by which he was to hold the Empire under 
obedience to the Pope and pay the expenses of the expedition. On 
August 1 Alexis was crowned Emperor, together with his father. 
In consequence of difficulties in raising the sum necessary for tho 
payment of the Latin army, (juarrcls arose between the Greeks, and 
finally Alexis was deposed ; his father died oii hearing of his arrest, 
and Alexis himself was shortly afterwards disposed of. The new 
Emperor, Mourtzouphlos, refused to recognise the agreement, 
and the Venetians to transport the Latins, unless they were paid. 
Finally, an agreement between the two latter was arranged — viz., 
the city should be attacked; that six Venetians and six Crusaders 
should form ,a committee to choose an Emperor; that if a 
Crusader was chosen Emperor, the Venetians should choose the 
Patriarch ; and I'ice versdj that the Emperor so chosen should receive 
one-fourth of the spoil captured in the city and empire, and that the 
Venetians and the other Crusaders should divide the remainder ; and 
that finally a committee of twenty-four should divide the Empire into 
fiefs. This precious agreement settled, tho assault was delivered on 
the 8th of April, 1204, and repulsed, but being renewed on the 12th, 
was ultimately successful, and the unfortunate city given over to 
plunder. The scenes of unbridled violence that ensu^ were not to be 
exceeded by the worst that occurred at the sack of Rome by Alaric or 
Genseric, or subsequently by the army of the Constable Bourbon. 
The new Latin Emperors were obliged to abandon nearly the whole of 
the empire tq various invaders, until after sixty years of incessant 
warfare the Greeks once more obtained possession of the capital. 
Venice obtained the richest reward, and her acquisitions of territory 
and commerce made her for a time the mistress of the Mediterranean, 
and the magnificence of the New Rome was transferred to Venice, 
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which, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was the most 
splendid of Christian cities. It is to be hoped that Mr. Pears will 
extend his studies and give the public his views on the decadence of 
the Greek Empire and the rise of its successor, the present Ottoman 
Empire. 

The learned editor of “ Records of the Reformation * has brought 
out another series of papers, forming in a manner a supplement to 
that rather incomplete work, which stopped short before the Refor- 
mation had begun. These papers refer to a later stage. Passing over 
the assertion of the royal supremacy, the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the Act of the Six Articles, which will be in time fully worked 
out in the official Calendar of State Papers, Mr. Pocock passes on to 
*the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. and the issuing of the first 
Prayer-Book of 1549. This was the first attempt at absolute uni- 
formity in religious rites in England. In mediaeval times the Uses ol' 
Saruni, of Bangor, of York, of Lincoln had grown up in various parts 
of England, and different dioceses were as free to differ in non-essen- 
tial and secondary points of practice, as different churches like those 
of England and France. In some places advocates of the Reformation 
had added English prayers to suit their congregations. But this 
freedom did not suit a Tudor Government. Henry VIIL had got 
passed an Act of Parliament for ‘‘ abolishing of diversity of opinions,*' 
and his son, or his son’s councillors, affected to consider variety of 
rites ‘‘frailty and weakness.” And so first the Order of Communion 
and then the Book ot Common Prayer were issued by the royal autho- 
rity. Englishmen, especially in the country, are very conservative, 
though they love freedom. And the thirst for reformation, of which 
Strype speaks, was by no means universal. The images in the 
churches ; the palms and ashes ; the holy bread and holy water j even 
the sonorous unintelligible words of the Latin service, were dear to 
many thousand people. And in the west they rose to arms rather 
than lose them. In Cornwall, many of the inhabitants knew no 
English, so the change of language would not have been of much use 
to them. Visitors to Cornwall generally notice that reforming icono- 
clasm has not deprived all the niches on the churches of their saints, 
as elsewhere. St. Austell’s Church is a notable example of this. The 
insurrection was brutally put down, and the cause of the Gospel vindi- 
cated by the executioner. In fact, the more the history of the 
Reformation in England is studied, the less it appears that any of the 
chief movers were influenced by love of religion or Christianity, but 
rather by a desire for plunder and power, and for freedom from incon- 
venient ecclesiastical restraints. The humble Christian brethren who cir- 
culated Tyndale’s Testament, and encouraged each other in their simple 
piely, had few imitators or sympathizers among the rulers of the people. 
Most of the papers printed by Mr. Pocock are published now for the 
first time, and the editor’s name is sufficient guarantee for accuracy. 


* “Troubles connected with the Prayer-Book of 1549.” Edited by Nicholaa 
Pocock, M.A. Camden Society. 1885. 
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It is a pity that illness should have prevented Mr. Davenport 
Adams from completing his book on the times of Charles 11., as he 
originaUy intended. The Social Condition of the English People 
generally, of the Squire and the Citizen, the Parish Priest and the 
Peasant ; ” this would have been a more valuable contribution to our 
knowledge than reprinting page after page of Pepys and Evelyn;* 
books which are perfectly well known and accessible to every one. 
Kepetition may be the soul of instruction, but this is hardly an excuse 
for giving us long extracts, and even in one case a criticism by Gosse, 
twice over. Really the paste-and-scissors school of history has so little 
to recommend it, that carelessness is an unpardonable vice, especially 
when it allows such misspellings as Mecsenas and Cataline, sure signs of 
want of scholarship ; and is accompanied by such ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the period, that the phrase ‘‘ to shoot in a bow ” is evidently 
unfamiliar. The unwritten volume in prospect, which will have to be 
compiled from obscurer sources, like family papers and quarter session 
records, will perhaps prove the truth of Mr. ^dams’s assertion that the 
drama of the Restoration is not a picture of the real social life of 
England, but only of a small section of it— a depraved Court. In 
that age all art was artificial, was imitation. Architecture had given 
up the true principles of progress in a national style, and laboured 
to raise Itolian palaces in a climate totally unsuited to them. 
Painters disdained to paint the clothes their sitters wore, as their 
greater predecessors, Holbein, Zucchero, Sir Antonio More had 
done, and Sir Peter Lely's fine laches caress impossible sheep, 
under impossible trees, in impossible clothes. And the same is 
true of the drama. But jxae Mr. Adams, the principle applies 
more to the manners than the morals. It is the polish of the vice 
that is unnatural, not the vice itself. Defoe’s stories show this pretty 
clearly. The chapters about the stage of the Restoration are amusing 
enough, but they fail to show us what the acting of the period 
was, and how it differed from that of the present day. Of anecdotes 
of actors there are plenty, but not such as to give a very elevated 
idea either of their talents or the merit of the performances. 

When Betterton produced at his own theatre Rowe’s ‘ Fair Peni- 
tent,’ the part of Lothario was played by the irascible Powell. 
In the last scene Lothario’s dead body lies on the bier, under decent 
oovering; and it was usual for Warren, Powell’s dresser, to take his 
master’s place, instead of a dummy. On one occasion, forgetting 
how he was employed, Powell called angrily for his dresser, and 
at last, with such a threatening emphasis, that the poor fellow leaped 
up in a hurry, and ran from the stage. In his flight it so befell that 
his cloak caught in the bier, which was overturned, along with 
table and lamps, books and boxes, and even the fair penitent herself. 
The audience broke into a peal of laughter, and the catastrophe 
became the jest of the town. With a proper sense of what was 
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due to its author, Betterton stopped the play in its full flood of success^ 
so that the public might have time to forget the untoward incident, * 
— Haines was once cast by Charles Hart for a part of a senator in 
Beil Jonson's ‘ Catiline,’ Hart himself taking the title rdle. Disgusted 
with the character, Haines deliberately marred Hart’s beat scene by 
taking & seat behind him, in a grotesque costume, and, with pot and 
pipe in hand, grimacing at Catiline until the audience were convulsed 
with laughter. For this escapade he was rightly punished with dis- 
missal/’ The favour of great people and of the Court was of -more 
importance then than popularity, and this same Haines, the “ Charles 
Mathews of the stage of the Restoration,” as a step to securing the 
patronage of the Court, announced to Lord Sunderland his conver- 
sion to Romanism, and explained that he had been led to it by a vision 
of the Virgin, who had said to him, ‘ Joe, arise.’ For once he meit 
his match. The earl did not believe in his would-be convert, and 
remarked that the Virgin, if she had appeared, would have said 
‘ Joseph,* if only out of respect for her husband. Haines completed 
the farce by recounting his. pretended conversion on the stage. 
Holding a taper, and wearing the penitential white sheet, ho recited 
some apropots couplets with an eflectivencss of delivery which 
deceived his hearers into thinking them witty.” The book has no 
index. 

A “ History of Ireland under the Tudors,”'* by Mr. Richard Bagwell, 
appears most opportunely. People who take any interest in Ireland 
will do well to study it carefully, and they can do so with great 
pleasure, as the author has taken care not to fill it with the un- 
necessary details which Irish historians in general use. It is compiled 
from the State Papers in the Record OiKce and from other trustworthy 
sources carefully noted. The first eight chapters contain introductory 
remarks bearing upon the history of the country for some three 
centuries and a half before Henry II.’s accession, up to the period 
from which the book takes its title, when we find the Pale “ fully 
established.” The King’s territory had been defined by the Statute 
of Kilkenny, in 13GG, and in Tudor times there was not much 
more of the country in subjection to the con([uerors. There is an in- 
teresting account of the Irish Parliament and its growth, there is also 
mentioned the important part which the introduction of fire-arms, and 
especially artillery, played in the country. Perhaps it is to be 
regretted that a fuller account of the arms which were used in tlie 
beginning of the seventeenth century was not given ; however, a very 
full account will be found in the Calendar of Carew MSS. The 
importance of the first Jesuit mission, under CoUure, Salmeron, and 
I’aschal Broet, has not been made too light of ; the Jesuits undoubtedly 
left a good impression in Ireland, almost as much so as in America, but 
the long civil wars have almost, but not quite, effaced their work. The 
author also mentions the fact that the dissolution of the Irish monas- 
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teries did not take place so rapidly as in England, and many were 
flourishing up till a late period of Elizabeth’s reign. The Church 
of Ireland was placed on the same footing as that of England in 
Elizabeth’s reign “ so far as an Act of Parliament could do it.” This 
is an especially valuable book for its complete history of the Lord 
Lieutenants and Lord Deputies, from those of royal blood down to the 
-end of Sidney’s time. It is a difficult task to give a true account of 
the tribal feuds, but in this instance, it must be said, that both 
their causes and effects have been impartially and clearly told. The 
author does not allow it to be forgotten that he is an Irishman, as every 
here and there we find that humour for which his country has long 
been famous. 

Another Irish historian, Mr. E. Barry O’Brien, quotes very largely 
from Hansard, and gives long statistics and evidence taken before 
various Commissions to support his theory with regard to the con- 
cessions to Ireland from 1831-1881.® The system of JMational Educa- 
tion, Parliamentary Reform, the Tithe Commutation Act, the Poor 
Law, Municipal Reform, the Encumbered Estates Act, the Irish Re- 
form Act of 1868, the Irish Church Act, 1869, the Irish Land Act, 
1870, the Intermediate Education Act, 1878, the Royal University 
Act, 1879, and the Land Act, 1881, are the measures which he 
discusses. It is unfortunate that he has considered it necessary 
to illustrate his work by filling it with recapitulations of some of the 
foulest murders and maimings on record, and still more unfortunate 
that he tries to justify many of them by mentioning the fact that they 
were not committed for money, as that was always found intact upon 
the unfortunate victim. We cannot recognise any dilFerence in morality 
between murdering for money and murdering for land. Each of these 
measures, he gives it to be understood, were in some degree brought 
about by this course of crime. The National System of education origin- 
ated in 1537, and passing many obstacles, the most imj)ortant of which 
appears to have been the attempt to restrain the speaking of the Irish 
language, the outcome was the establishment of parish schools, which 
he truly represents as being almost entirely under the thumbs of the 
clergy of the Reformed Church. Next came the Diocesan Free 
Schools of 1570, the Royal Free Schools following, under the care of 
James the First ; and finally, the National System, which ho says 

affords little ground for the belief that a mixed system of education 
will ever succeed in Ireland.” This need hardly have been put in such 
doubtful words, the fact being that it is already an utter failure. The 
education of the people of Ireland is only to be carried out properly by 
separating the different religions : the history of the past clearly shows 
that. Most of his energy has been retained for the two land measures, 
and into these he flings himself in a most reckless manner ; he would 
have done well to have studied the history of the Land Laws of India, 
and then he might have been contented with merely stating that 

® “ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland, 1831-1881.” By R, Barry O’Brien, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In two volumes. London ; Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, & Kivington, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street. 
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lEiQgland could not understand any system of land tenure except her 
own, consequently so much misery over this subject in Ireland. He 
places Sharman Crawford as being under the wing of O’Connell ; 
Sharman Crawford worked quite independently of O’Connell, and 
certainly did more for the farmers. His son, James Sharman Craw- 
ford, was a miserable failure in Parliament on account of his utter in- 
ability to express himself. O’Connell most undoubtedly did upon every 
opportunity complain of every law made in England, but he never 
brought forward any practicable measure of reform. 

The “ Founders of the American Kepublic is a subject well worthy 
of a writer of Mr. Charles Mackay’s reputation, but he has Iiardly 
raised his reputation by writing upon it. First, with respect to the 
two chapters on Washington, we find a superabundance of trivial 
family details and fine writing, while important events of his life are 
passed over almost without remark : room can be found to quote a 
letter of Washington’s as to his servants’ liveries, while (it will scarcely 
be believed) his services with Braddock’s ill-fated army are not even 
mentioned. A similar haste iind carelessness mark the whole of this 
biography. Bunker’s Hill was not, as Mr. Mackay 8 ui>posos, the first 
battle of the war ; that of Lexington had previously taken place with 
the result of giving to the so-called rustic rabble a confidence which 
made their gallant resistance at Bunker’s Hill a possibility. It is ulao 
stated that Washington had at Valley Forge, in the winter of 1777-8, 
the aid, countenance, and friendship of Lafayette at the head of a 
French contingent. As a matter of fact, Lafayette received his com- 
mission in the American army on July Jl, 1777, liaving landed a lew 
months before with twelve companions 5 but the treaty of alliance 
between Franco and America was not concluded until February, 1778, 
nor did any French force land in America before July 8 , 1778. 
A1 though Washington lias been herein described to be unusually 
unfortunate in his military career, it must not be forgotten that his 
reputation as a soldier owes not a little to his successful attack on 
Yorktown, the really decisive event of the war : this also has been 
passed over without remark. With j-egard to the essay upon John 
Adams, except for the fact that he succeeded Washington in the presi- 
dency, there is no reason why J’atrick ITeniy and Alexander Hamilton 
had not an equally good title to be enrolled among the founders of the 
United States. The chapter on Jefferson, who may rightly be regarded 
as the civil, as Washington was the military, leader of the American 
patriots, resembles in its faults that on Washington; the sins of 
inaccuracy pernaps not so prominent, but those of haste and lack of 
reading are equally noticeable. To the chapter on Franklin the above 
remarks must also apply. The disparaging comparison there drawn 
between the patrician education, conduct, and public services of 
Washington, Jefferson and Adams, and the plebeian origin and avoca- 
tions of Franklin are in very doubtful taste, and in their present place 
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are peculiarly inappropriate as applied to a man of such extraordinary 
attainments and ability, united with se much simplicity and modesty^ 
It may be appropriate to remark, apropos of Madison and the early 
Presidents of the Republic, that their fellow-citizens owe them no small 
debt of gratitude for the moderate ami pacific course pursued by them 
towards foreign nations. It is impossible to say how the ill-compacted 
infant republic would have borne the strain of a vigorous foreign 
policy. The breadth of view and modern tone of thought is excep- 
tionally noticeable in Jefferson and Madison, who, with respect to the 
abolition of slavery and to free-trade, were at least a generation in 
front of their contemporaries. It may fairly be said that between 
Madison and Lincoln no President of more than moderate ability had 
occupied the White House. One word more upon the chapter 
upon ultra-democracy, which exhibits, in a far greater degree, 
the same absence of study and reflection so conspicuous in the 
earlier chapters, combined with a pro-Southern bias so violent a& 
to blind the writer to the most patent defects of his case. He 
is of course right in saying that the strong point of the apologists 
of the Confederates was their advocacy of State rights, but he 
ought to be aware that many causes, in themselves just, may be 
ruined by the manner in whicli they are advocated. Now, if 
there is anything about which posterity is agreed, it is that the slave- 
holding party had years before made up its mind to impose its peculiar 
institution upon the free Suites, by force k' necessary, and had years 
before made its preparations accordingly. It is only necessary to refer 
to the Fugitive Slave Law, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the removal of the Federal military stores from the Northern to the 
Southern arsenals during Buchanan’s presidency. Phirthermoro, it 
is more than doubtful, on Mr. Mackay’s own showing, whether a 
peaceful separation between North and South might not have taken 
place but for the violent and unprovoked attack upon Fort Sumter. 
As to his attack on democracy in general, we can only say that it is 
extremely weak, and that the instances he adduces in defence of his 
position may be, with equal justice, employed in its attack. Electoral 
corruption has been heard of in connection with every country in 
Europe of w'hatevcr form of government, and we have yet to learn 
that it is an especial feature of democracy, ultra or otherwise. 
Indeed, it may be said that the most ultra-democratic country in the 
world, that of Switzerland, is free to an exceptional degree from the 
defects which our writer considers to be inherent in. that form of 
government. 

Among the few men wdiose lives were lit up by the enthusiasm ot 
humanity — so few that they stand out like stars against the darkness 
of a selfish world — there is no brighter name than William Lloyd 
Garrison, the apostle of anti-slavery.^ AVith nothing to help him but 
earnestness and perseverance — for he began life as a journeyman 
printer and never became rich — he succeeded in abolishing the curse 

^ “ William Lloyd Garrison : the Story of His Life.” Told by His Children. la 
2 vols. London : *T. Fisher Unwin. 1885. 
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which America inherited from the Old World. He had this in his 
favour — that slavery is a curse which can be put down once for all by 
law, while other curses, quite as injurious perhaps in their effect on 
national life, can only be fought by the slow process of teaching a 
higher morality until evil desires pass away and are known no more. 
There is one feature in the anti- slavery agitation which makes it differ 
from any reform that the world will see in the future. It was fought 
almost entirely on a Biblical platform. This gives the speeches and 
arguments a very old-fashioned and almost insincere ring, except when 
such texts are appealed to as Whatsoever ye would that men should 
.do to you, do ye even so to them,” of which the sanction is not the 
Speaker’s authority, but the echo the words arouse in the human heart. 
Christians, of course, were as much against Garrison and his crusade as 
for him. There were plenty of people in America, perhaps more than 
in England, who sought precepts of morality in the history and laws 
of a cruel, half-barbarous people. What wonder that they, saturated 
with the thoughts of a nation which prided themselves on being the 
favourites of Jehotrah and looked down on other peoples as outcasts 
and enemies, were unable to receive the truth that men of a dilierent 
colour were their brothers. It is just the same now in the movement 
for the emancipation of women - a movement which, when successful, 
will do far more to purify and ennoble the world than even the 
abolition of slavery. It is opposed by Christians who take the 
•words and practice of the Founders of our religion, which wore in 
harmony with a corrupt state of society, and ignore the legitimate 
development of the sj)irit. (iarrison himself at first was shocked at 
women doing more than help the men in an unobtrusive secondary 
capacity, and remonstrated strongly at the seven hundred ladies of 
J^ittsburg who petitioned Congress in behalf of the Indians. Forty 
years later, however, when reminded of this at a Women’s Suffrage 
meeting, he replied, Wliereas I was blind, now I see."’ No doubt 
the change was mainly due to the acquaintance of such women as 
Prudence Crandall, as true a hero and martyr in the cause as himself. 
This lady kept a scliool at Canterbury, in Connecticut — not a slave 
State be it remembered — and because she gave up her -white pupils, and 
<levoted herself to the education of the daughters of free Negroes, an 
Act was passed to prohibit public schools for coloured people, in 
accordance with which she was convicted and imjirisoned. She was 
hoycotted by shops, churches, and public conveyances, her well was 
filled up with manure, and finally her house was set on fire. The 
attack on Garrison by the mob in Boston, when he was only just 
saved by the mayor from savage ill-treatment and perhaps murder, was 
not worse than this. But stranger still than this mob violence was 
the systematic attempt to put down the movement by authority, 
though not by law. Garrison was convicted of libel for saying in 
print that a man was concerned in the domestic slave trade, as lawful 
a trade then as horse-dealing. Postmasters were supported by their 
superiors in destroying anti-slavery publications which were passing 
through their offices. The burning of Pennsylvania Hall was defended 
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on the ground that it was erected for the propagation o£ felony — that 
is, intermarriage between the two races. The account of two 
dissensions in the camp of the Abolitionists, first between the party 
who desired immediate abolition and those who advocated coloniza- 
tion by the Negroes, and a second schism fostered by sectarian 
religionists, are related at considerable length, perhaps greater length 
than Englisli readers will care about. But there are practical 
lessons to be learned from this record of internal difficulties. 
The tAvo volumes already published extend only to 1840, the year 
of Garrison’s visit to England, when ho, sat to Benjamin Haydon for 
the picture of the Anti-Slavery Convention now in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The artist, in composing his picture, applied a very 
simple test to his sitters, to Avhich Garrison alone responded. 

The Kev. JohnScoblc called. I said, “I shall place you, Thompson and the 
Negro together.”. Now an Abolitionist on thorough principle would have 
gloried in being so placed. This was the touchstone. lie sophisticated 
immediately on the propriety of placing the Negro in the distance, as it would 
have much greater effect. * 

Now 1, who have never troubled myself in this cause, gloried in the imagina- 
tion of placing the Negro close by his emancipator. The emancipator shrank, 
ril do it, though. It I do not, d — n me. Lloyd Garrison comes to-day. 
I’ll try him, and this shall be my method of ascertaining the real heart. 

Garrison sate, and 1 succeeded and hit him. 1 asked him, and he met me 
at once directly. George Tliompson adid he saw no objection. But this was 
not enough. A man wlio wislies to place tlic Negro on a level must no longer 
regard him as having been a slave, and feel annoyed at sitting by his side. 

This exactly hits off the difference between Garrison and the 
Colonization Society, for which he felt a true odium thcoloyirum. The 
book is illustrated Avith portraits of most of the noted men and women 
Avho took part in the movement. 

The Mexican Government have printed and sent to Europe a 
pamphlet ” in three languages, the object of which is to clear the 
memory of Benito J uarez, late President of the Mexican Republic, of 
the charge of offering to sell the territory of Sonora to the United 
States for i^o,000,0U0, and of selling Maximilian’s corpse to his 
brother. These errors arc both contained in Cantu’s “History of 
the Last Thirty Years.” The author was a personal friend of 
Maximilian, and perhaps not impartial to his enemies. In the 
defence of Juarez’ conduct towards Maximilian there is a curious 
account of the Way his corpse Avas treated. It was disembOAvolled 
and embalmed after his execution ; and when the corpse was sent to 
Europe the Avhole of the viscera, “ the heart, the lungs, the oesofagus, 
the thoracic aorta, the liver, the stomach, the bowels, the spleen, and 
the kidneys,” were replaced, and similarly the cerebrum and cerebellum 
into the head ; the body was dressed in black and placed in a 
coffin lined with red velvet cushions. All this is described with 
unction to show that the Mexican Government can “ act with the 
refinement and decorum of the nation it represents,” and, though 
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‘‘obliged to apply the List penalty to a foreign invader, she never- 
theless understood how to silence licr passions in the presence ^of a 
sepulchre.” 

Mr. MacCrindle, the late Princii)al of the Government College at 
Patna, has for some time devoted himself to the study of the early 
geography of India, and has published translations of the “ Indica ” of 
Megasthenes and Arrian, the “Peri plus” and the “Voyage” of Ncarchus. 
He now takes up Ptolemy,'^ a more dihicult author perhaps than the 
others, and translates his text, giving the names of the cities, with their 
latitudes and longitudes, as they appear in Noble^s Leipsic edition. It 
has been no easy task. The corruptness of the names, which are Greek 
attempts to represent Asiatic words heard at second or third hand, 
makes it hazardous to identify places, and the imperfect nature of his 
data for calculating latitudes and longitudes adds to the difficulty. One 
source of error was that ho assumed the earth^s circumference to be 
180,000 stadia, thus making the length of a degree, at the Equator 
500 stadia instead of 600 ; and another, that his distances were taken 
from reports of travellers, and, no doubt, given to him in days^ 
journeys, not miles. That many places cannot be identified at all 
need cause no surprise. Even in England Roman stations have been 
blotted out, and left only a name, and sometimes not even that, till 
the spade discovers the pavement of a forum or the hypocaust of a 
villa. But in India the greatest cities perish and their names are 
completely obliterated Irom living memory. Taxila, for instance, in 
the time of Arrian the most populous city between the Indus and 
llydaspes, whose streets and temples reminded Apollonius of Tyana of 
Athens, was totally destroyed before the Mohammedan invasion, but 
no one knows how or when. Its site was absolutely unknown till it 
was identified with the ruins at Shahdhcri, which cover an area of 
six .S(piare miles. Ptolemy does not give many facts about the places 
he names, but some are still true. Arakaii is still famous for its white 
ravens, white jiarrots, and bearded cocks, and his description of the 
Cinghalese method of doing the hair is still applicable. He places 
the Magnetic Islands, the Maniolai, about ten degrees cast of Ceylon, 
which later geographers located near the mouth of the Arabian Gulf. 
Mr. MacCrindle ingeniously suggests that the story was invented to 
account for the peculiar construction of the Malay and Cinghalese 
boats, in which wooden bolts and cocoa-nut cords are used instead of 
nails. The translation from Ptolemy and the notes are distinguished 
only <I)y a slightly different method of printing which is hardly 
sufficient to catch the eye at first. 

The language of the Polynesian Islands has been hitherto con- 
sidered by philologists to bo quite alien to the Aryan tongues, and 
more akin to the Malay, but most philologists probably know no more 
of it than can be gathered from scanty dictionaries and grammars. 
Mr. Fornander, however, the historian of the race,*° has a thorough 
,, ■■ -■ — ' 
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knowledge of the various dialects, having been for many years judge 
in tne Island of Maui, and he contends that the language of the 
Archipelago is a survival of the primitive Aryan tongue, having sepa- 
rated from the parent stock while it was yet in the agglutinative 
stage, while formative particles were still independent words, and 
abstract terms had not been invented. In numerals, for instance, the 
first four are of undoubted Ai^^an origin, and it is assumed that the 
separation took place while the power of counting was in this unde- 
veloped state. If, Mr. Fornander suggests, the cradle of the Aryan 
race was in the valleys abutting on the plateau of Pamir, in Central 
Asia (as many scholars believe), there may have been two streams 
of emigration, one to the south-west across the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Peccan, and the other through Laos, Yunnan, and Cambodia to the 
Archipelago, long before the arrival of the Mongols or Malays. The 
presence of Polynesian words in Malay is asserted to 'be no proof of a 
deriyation of the former from the latter, but rather that the words in 
question were adopted by the Malays on coming in contact with 
the Pol3mesians. The subject is worked out by means of a vocabulary 
in which the connection between Polynesian roots and those in the 
chief Indo-European languages is shown. 

A similar kinship with the Aryan races is claimed for the 
New Zealanders by Mr. Tregear.** Passing by the philological 
part of his argument, which is an ingenious attempt to show 
that the Aryan names of things never known in New Zealand 
survive in compound words, we come to mythology, to which a 
similar process is applied. All nations have stories of the slaughter 
of ‘‘fearful wild-fowl” by their ancestral heroes, and one of the 
Maori myths recounts the slaying of Hotupuku, a sort of Dragon of 
Wantley, covered with spines, who lived in a cave and fed on travellers. 
He was slain by the forefathers of the chiefs of Rotorua, by catching 
him in nooses and hammering him with clubs. Another feat was the 
dragging of Pekehaua, an amphibious monster, from his hole beneath 
the waters ; and a third legend tells of a savage beast called Kataore, 
the pet of a chief, with rings round its legs, flashing green eyes, and 
a fearful roar, who lived in a cave at Moerangi. These, Mr. Tregear 
suggests, jire reminiscences of the snake or crocodile, the frog and the 
cat, animals unknown to New. Zealand, and magnified by the mists of 
antiquity. The old songs and incantations may, perhaps, throw addi- 
tional light on this question by preserving older forms of words, and, 
perhaps, by containing allusions to the far-off land which was the 
home of the race. 

In the use of Phallic images, also, the New Zealanders resemble 
those whom Mr. Tregear considers to be their ancestors, but that 
is not a coincidence of much consequence, for the nations are few, 
if any, where such emblems are not to be found. Some anti- 
quaries, it is true, see a phallus in everything, from a church spire to 
a maypole, as others see the Cross whenever two lines intersect, or the 

The Aryan Maori.” By Edward Tregear. Wellington, N.Z. : G. Didsbury. 
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doctrine of the Trinity in every triple ornament, Mr. Westropp,"*’ 
however, takes rather a more sober view, and a short essay by Him 
recently edited by General Forlong ooiitains a well-selected repertory 
of facts illustrating this subject, which should be read by all who are 
interested in the study of the growth of religions. 

Somewhat ponderous and, for the general body of readers, over- 
laden with detail, M. Lefevre Poiitalis’ Life ofDe Witt^*^ is yet a book 
full of interest and calculated to teach graphically many a valuable 
lesson for the conduct of human affairs. The politician, and perhai)S 
the English politician especially, will find in this study of twenty 
)^ear3 of a parliamentary republic, much food for reflection. Here 
is a problem of government , the factors of which can be fairly 
accurately appreciated and estimated, worked out exj)erimentally, 
yielding results which can be noted and applied to present-day concerns. 
The central figure — a figure which cannot fail to excite universal 
admiration and resjDect — belongs to the number of young men who, by 
force of character and genius, have swayed the destinies of their 
country. John De Witt was only forty-seven years of age when he was 
tragically done to death by the thoughtless fury of the fickle populace 
and the not altogether thoughtless neglect of the young Stadtholder, 
William III., and by that time he had been, as Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, for twenty years the leading personage of the republic and 
the directing spirit of her policy. In this iiosition he had nobly 
followed out the advice^of an old Iriend and companion of his father's, 
given him on the threshold of his public career — “ Once become Grand 
Pensionary, it should be a matter of indifference to you whether you 
are put into your coffin whole or in pieces.’^ Nothing could show 
the force of his character better than his indomitable bearing in the 
face of adversity. In the contest with Charles II., after the overthrow of 
the Dutch fleet, the French ambassador writes of him to Louis XIV. : 
— ‘‘I saw M. do "Witt immediately after tlie battle. I found him as 
jiroud and collected as ever. He told me he was going to the Texel, 
by order of the States, to recompense some and punish others, and 
hoped soon to be able to send the fleet to sea again, adding that they 
Avere determined to offer battle a second time.” And that this was not 
idle bravado after-events showed. Most characteristic of' De Witt 
himself, and of the “ will that finds a w^ay,” is the incident related of 
him at this time in his taking out the wind-bound fleet in the Texel 
to meet the merchant vessels returning from the Indies. 

The energetic determination of tliq Grand Pensionary surmounted the 
obstacles that were opposed to Ihis bold move, and that seemed to make it 
foolhardy. Putting to use his knowledge of mathematics, and relying also on 
experiments which confirmed his preconceived ideas, De Witt found, in spite 
of the contrary opinions of the pilots of that coast, that, of thirty -two different 


^ ** Piimitive SymboUsm, as illustrated io Phallic Worship.’* By Hodder M. 
Westropp. With an Introduction by General Forlong. London: G. K^way. 1885. 

“John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, Twenty Years of a 
Parliamentaiy Republic.” By Antonin Lefdvre Pontalis. , Translated by S. K. 
and A. Stephenson. In 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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points of the compass from which the wind mijfht blow, twenty-eight were 
favourable to the passage by three channels. He himself, too, went out to 
sound the channels of which the pi(^ts w^arned him, and proved to them that, 
contrary to their allegations, the channel of the Spanjaarts Gat, a mile long, 
but on account of its breadth the safest, contained sufficient water for the 
passage of the fleet. Confident in bis discovery, he gave the order for de- 
parture, and undertook the ])er5onal charge of the two largest ships. The 
rest followed easily ; and, in remembrance of this sally, the Spanjaarts Gat was 
sumamed John de Witt*s Channel.” 

John de Witt is not the only noble figure of the time. Ills elder 
brother, Cornelius, the partner in his cruel death, was a worthy 
comrade. And the list of the worthy by no means ends with these two. 
They found a fit scene of action in tlm “ deliberative and sovereign 
assemblies of the States General and the States of Holland/’ which 

recall the best days of the ancient Republic, only with slavery omitted 
and Christianity added to them. With them, goycrninent is neither the. 
privilege of one man noi the right of the multitude ; it is divided amongst all 
those who seem most capable of exercising it, and who have passed through a 
preliminary apprenticeship in the councils of their nat ive towns ; powei 
belongs thus to citizens who devote their time and labour to pu])lic biivsiness 
almost without recompense, realizing the idea of a cheap government . 

Yet, granting all this, were they not the weaker solely because, in their 
scheme of government, the “ one man ’’ and the “ multitude,” or at 
any rate the multitude, if not the one man, w«re left out ? 

The English world would scarcely have suffered if the series of 
jerky paragraphs — explosions of a literary popgun — which purport to 
be the secret memoirs of Madame la Marjpiisc de Pompadour^'* had 
never been offered for its instruction and entertainment. They 
might very well have been left in the obscurity which followed their 
first publication ‘‘ in Holland nearly a hundred years ago,” for they 
arc merely the disclosures of one wdio, by her own showing (if they be 
her own showing), was a shameless and heartless woman, and do not 
throw any new light on the history of the period. Naive hev con- 
fessions may be, but they are also very discreditable : for they 
display the character of a woman who could deliberately betray 
a young, affectionate, and suitable husband, the father of her two 
children, a gentleman charming and rich,” a woman who could set 
before her, as the object of her ambition, an “eminent, but not very 
honourable post, far less honourable than she su])posed it to be,” and 
who, “ amid the eclat of festivities and the caressing murmurings ol 
a crowd of flatterers ” assembled around hef in her luxurious home, 
could allow “ her mind to be turned towards the residence of the 
woman who possessed the unique and ineffable privilege of being loved 
by ” — Louis XV. ; being able afterwards with brazen impudence, to 
justify her conduct to her husband with such a speech as this : — 

Sir, I swear to you that I have always preserved for you the respect and 
esteem deserved by the most gailadt man in Prance, and that I should have 

“ The Secret Memoirs of Madame la Marquise de Pompadour.” Collected and 
Arranged by Jules Beaujoint. London : Remington & Co. 
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looked upon myself as worthy of contempt and uttermost punishment if I had 
succumbed to your equal or your inferior. But, sir, before I became your 
wife I was the subject of the King. • 

The laxity of her time may have had something to do with the twist in 
her moral sense ; her education by her mothei undoubtedly had, for 
it appears that it was this high-principled lady who conceived the 
“ insane ambition (insane, we may remark, for other reasons than 
that given — namely, that its realization at the moment seemed 
impossible) of raising lier daughter to the bad eminence which she 
afterwards attained. As happens with women who know and love 
each other, the mother and daughter understood each other without 
any interchange of impressions oven under their breath,” and so, as a 
note of the editor [)uts it, on certain critical occasions “ the mother 
was admirable.” The object of the attention and affection of tliese 
two virtuous, high-souled ladies — his Most Christian Majesty, King 
Louis XV. of France — is here piesentedin an aspect as disagreeable as 
could possibly be imagined, and one wonders how a nation of men for 
one moment suffered him, and the like of him, and does not wonder at 
later events in France, but can only regret that he himself escaped 
witli a whole skin. However, to found such reflections as these upon 
the nieuioirs under notice is to take them seriously — a course which is 
scarcely to be justified, as they are most probably based on apocryphal 
memoirs of Madame de Pompadour, such as those published at Liege 
in 1703. 

The late Keform Bill is producing a crop of books on j^arlia- 
meiitary history. That by Mr. Murdochs* gives a useful sketch 
of the contests between tlie three estates of the kingdom, on the 
position ol‘ tlie country in 1G88, and the balance of power betwo(‘ri 
the King, Lords, and Commons then established; but it is chiefly 
concerned witli the circumstances attending the passage of the thret* 
lleform Jiills of 1832, 18G7, and 188 J. As to the period between 
1G88 and the first of these Bills, a j)eriod during which the 
treatment of the people w^as worse tlian tliat und^r the most despotic 
of monarchs — a class tyranny under the sanction of law — the very 
moderation with which Mr. Murdoch puts his case invests it wjtli 
additional strength, and it does not require the long list of tyrannical 
statutes which he cites, to cause us to wonder equally at the sublime 
patience of the masses in so long supporting so arduous a burden, 
and the extreme good temper and moderation displayed, both in the 
heat of the conflict and in the hour of victory, under extremely trying 
circumstances. The story of the conflict, that lias now lasted for three 
generations, and which bids fair to be at last ultimately successful — 
the story of the three Reform Acts — is once more told, and well told. 
The effect of the first was to change a nominal representation of the 
people into a real one, and to put an end to the disgraceful traffic in 
boroughs. The direct and immediate result of the first success of the 
people was, within five years, to render the Ministers responsible to the 

^ History of Constitutional Reform in Great Britain and Ireland,” &c. By 
James Murdoch. Kdinburgh : Blackie & Son. 1885. 
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country ; to abolish the slave trade ; to initiate national education ; 
to purify the municipalities; and, later, to pass the Factory and 
Public Health Acts ; and, above%ll, to secure sound finance by the 
abolition of Protection and the Navigation Laws, and thereby to 
establish our present commercial prosperity, extraordinary even in 
this period of temporary depression. It is not too much to say, 
also, that but for this change, never too greatly to be praist^, 
civil war, which had spared scarcely any other nation in Europe, 
would have arisen amongst us also, and the Chartist movement 
might have resulted in a mighty revolution. The first Eeform Act 
admitted the middle classes to the suffrage, and the subsequent 
admission of the urban artisans by the second, and of the mining and 
agricultural classes by the third — a question of time only-^hus at 
last made the House of Commons in reality the People’s House. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the battle of Reform is over ; and 
Mr. Murdoch does us no slight service in pointing out that the House 
is not yet a perfect representation of the people. It is only a (question 
cf time when all taxpayers, of whatever sex, must be admitted to the 
suffrage — when proportional representation (in the cause of which 
Mr. Hare has for so many years carried on an apparently hopeless 
battle) will give the most perfect expression to the will of the people 
—and when the member must, by his liability to be recalled if his 
conduct should not meet the approbation of his constituency, become 
the true servant of those who have elected him. It may be necessary 
(iven to secure more perfect sym])athy between the governors aud thfe 
governed — to introduce the practice of the uJ'cnndvMy at present only 
in use in Switzerland. Whether this nation will eventually prefer 
a republican government will, of course, depend upon the good 
sense of our rulers. Every one of our readers, however, will echo 
JVbr. Murdoch’s w'ish, that the entire system of government may be 
directed to one end — viz., the progress, security, and happiness of the 
people. 

Here is another tiew book on the same subject, by Mr. Heaton, 
which differs from Mr. Murdoch's, just noticed, in this — that the 
former is written by, and in the style and manner of, a professed 
publicist ; the latter by a shrewd, observant man, who has pro- 
bably grown up among the events which he describes, in good nervous 
colloquial English, not without a strong sense of the ludicrous. One 
at least of the quotations is worthy of repetition : — 

.... A charge made by Sir Statlbrd Northcote against Mr. Chamberlain, 
that he liad a spite against the House of Lords,” .... drew from the latter 
the .... reply “ I have always thought the House of Lords a very pic- 
turesque institution, attractive from its comiection with the history of our 
country. I have no desire to see a dull uniformity of social life, and I am 
thanklul rather than otherwise to gentlemen who will taJte the trouble of 
wearing robes and coronets^ and who will keep up a certain state and 
splendour which it is very .pleasing to look upon. They are ancient monu- 

“ The Three Reforms of Parliament,” &c. By William Heaton. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1885 . 
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ments, and I for one should be very sorry to deface them. But I caunot admit 
that we can build upou these interesting ruins the foundation of our 
government ; I cannot allow that these antiquities should control the destinies 
of a free empire.” 

The book concludes witl^ an Appendix containing an abstract of the 
Reform Acts for the three kingdoms of 1832 and 1868, and ©f the 
Franchise and Redistribution Acts of 1884 and 1885. 

Mr. King, an American journalist, ^7 is a man who, like Ulysses, 
“ mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes,” though driven only by a 
professional stimulus and not an angry god. lie knows Europe well ; 
was in Paris during the Fran co-Prussian War and the reign of the 
Commune, in Spain during tlie revolution, and then far in the East, 
looking on at the insurrection in Herzegovina, and with the Russian 
army before Plevna. The “Storm’' considerably outweighs the 
“ Calm,” and in fact England is almost the only country of which he 
has not to paint scenes of bloodshed and strife. Ilis narrative is 
graphic without being sensational, the style of the special corre- 
spondent being a little toned down, and remodelled to suit the hand- 
some get-up of the book, which is printed in the best American style, 
and adorned with numberless engravings. It is just the book to lie on 
a library table to amuse and instruct casual half-hours. 

Printed in large clear type, on excellent i)aper, with a few admirable 
illustrations by Edward Whymper, and a dedication to his Grace the 
Duke of iledford beneath a reproduction of the ducal arms and coronet, 
appears the Life of John Bimyan,^® the illustrious brazier, or, as some 
say, tinker, of Bedford. The author is Mr. Brown, minister of the 
Bunyan Meeting church, sixth only in succession to Bunyan himselt; 
for the ministers of Bunyan Meeting have enjoyed exceptional 
longevity. Mr. Brown seems to have displayed great industry in 
ransacking every possible depository of information concerning his 
hero, and although, after reading his 482 pages, it maybe felt that the 
gist of the matter is contained in Buiiyan's own Grace Abounding,” 
yet the incidental information introduced by the author contains 
so much which is of historical interest that a careful perusal of the 
whole book is w^ell repaid. Almost at the outset (p. 6) we have 
an account of the “Act Books of the Court of the Archdeaconry 
of Bedford,” a source of information liitherto almost unexplored. The 
Archdeaconry Court of Bedford has long since lost its peculiar juris- 
diction — a fact which few will be found to regret, for it must bo con- 
fessed that its proceedings savoured of oppression. Nevertheless, apiid 
the records of citations and punishments there are some which 
the most ardent Nonconformist will admit were well deserved. Such, 
for instance, were the presentment of Harman Shepherd, the curate of 
Woburn, in 1612, for baiting a bear in the parish church; of the 

57 ** Europe in Storm and Calm.” By Edw. King. Springfield, U.S. : Nichols 
& Co. 1885. 

58 “John Bunyan: his Life, Times, and Work.” By John Brown, B.A., 
Minister of the Church at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, London : Wm. Isbister, 
Limited. 1885. 
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churchwardens of Knotting, because that on three successive Shrove 
Tuesdays they and their sons, and Mr. Alvey, the rector of the 
parish, 

“ permitted and were present at cockfightings held in the chancell of the said 
church in or about the sacred place where the communion table stands, many 
persons being there assembled and wagers laid ; also of the clerk of a parish 
not named, '^for that he singeth the psalmes in the church with such a 
jesticulous ton(‘ and altisonant voice, vizt., squeaking like a pig?, which doth 
not only interrupt the other voyces, but is altogether dissonajit and disagree- 
ing unto any musicall harmonic.” 

Truly Archbishop Laud had a wide field open for his restless energy 
had he confined himself to the remedy ot abuses reprobated by 
all Christian men, and left his Nonconformist bretliren to work 
out their own salvation, undisturbed, according to the peculiar methods 
which they loved. In early life Bunyan w^as a soldier, some have 
supposed a Eoyalist, but this is an error, as Mr. Brown has succeeded 
in proving pretty conclusively. His conversion took place, after the 
close of the civil wars, in the way familiar to most })eople. Still, the 
story is one which may be told many times without wearying the 
reader, and we only wish that Mr. Brown could have given us, with the 
story of the man’s internal struggles so elo(|uently told by himself, an 
objective account of his hero as he appeared to others ; but this is un- 
fortunately impossible, for Bunyan is mainly his own biographer, and 
wrote with a far difierent object than the gratification of the curious. 
It must not, however, be supposed that Bunyan was a fanatic. -Oft 
the contrary, he seems to have always inclined to toleration and the 
avoidance of division. The objection of Nonconformists to the Book 
of Common Prayer, so hard for a Churchman to understand, sprung, 
in all j)robability, not so much from an objection to forms of prayer 
as to the prohibition of all other public prayers but those the Church 
has approved. To check the natural outflow from the heart of 
a Christian to his Maker seems to people of the earnest emotional kind 
little short of profanity ; and to compel attendance at prayers or minis- 
trations when the heart is perforce absent, a constraint to which 
prison is preferable. So at least thought Bunyan, and twelve years of 
prison failed to convince him that he was in error. And yet he was a 
man Avho seems to have possessed strong common-sense and the other 
qualities which make what is called ‘‘ a man of business.” The place 
of Bunyan in literature has given rise to considerable difference 
of f)pinion. The taste of the present day is comprehensive, and con- 
spicuous merit of any kind is pretty sure to be acknowledged, but 
among the learned of our forefathers literary work was judged by 
rules as narrow as those which limited dramatic authorship among the 
Greeks. With'the people at large certain works of Bunyan have always 
been popular, and his Pilgrim’s Progress ” has been translated into 
more languages than any other work except’ the Bible. Foreigners 
cannot appreciate the simplicity and force of the language, but all are 
ca])tivated by the dramatic interest of the narrative and the vivid 
liunianity manifest in his clearly drawn characters. When he in- 
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troduces his pilgrims on the scene, we seem to see them in the flesh 
walking on the road. His angels and saintly characters reflect the light 
of heaven, and his devils and hobgoblins are redolent of the pit. 
Passing from his best-known book, it may bo admitted that much of 
Bunyan’s work was of transitory interest. He was not either a 
profound or a learned theologian, and he was too humble a man to let 
his own judgment lead him far from the limits of his form of 
Calvinism. He was, as his successor points out, peculiarly successful 
in illustrating and enforcing admitted truths. His power as a preacher 
must have been great, for we find Dr. John Owen telling Charles II, 
that he would willingly exchange his learning for the tinker’s power 
of touching men’s hearts. His speech was fervent, full of illustrative 
analogies, and occasionally quaint, as the following example drawn from 
a work called “ Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized,” no doubt originally 
delivered as a lecture or sermon, may show. Speaking of the snuffers 
in the Temple, he says (p. 380) : — 

Por if our snuffs are our superfluities of naughtiness, our snuffers, then, 
are those righteous reproofs, rebukes and admonitions, which Christ lias 
ordained to be in His house for good. As who should say, ‘‘ the lights of the 
Temple must be trimmed withal if they burn not well.” Only, tlie snuffers 
must be used wisely. It ia not for every fool to handle snuffers at or about 
the candles, lest, perhaps, instead of mending the light, they put the candle 
out. And, therefore, Paul bids them that are spiritual do it. Watch man, 
watch, and let not your snuffs be too long, nor pull them off with your lingers, 
or carnal reasonings, but with godly admonitions. Use your snuffers 
graciously, curb vice, nourish virtue; so will you use them well, and so your 
light will shine to the glory of God. 

Mr. Brown concludes with a Bibliographical Memoir of “ The Pilgrim's 
Progress ” which is not without interest, an Appendix containing a list 
of the Languages into which the book has been translat(‘(l, and a fairly 
good Index. To inhabitants of Bedford the book will bo of especial 
value as a contribution to tlie history of their town, and on account 
of the notices of many Bedfordshire wortliic^ which it contains. 

“Homo sum; humani nihil a me alicniim puto.” Even the study 
of breeches and boots and ladies’ head-dresses is interesting to the 
sociologist, as well as to the artist, for whom, of course, it has a 
practical bearing, wliether he be actor, painter, novelist, or poet. 
And the public is getting so avoII educated in such points, since Ben- 
jamin West refused to paint General Wolfo dying in a Eoman cuirass 
or a mediajval corslet, that no artist can afford to be ignorant. P^air- 
holt’s “Costume in England,”^® a convenient and tilerably correct 
handbook, lias become scarce, the last edition being more tlnin twenty 
years old, and the lion. Harold Dillon, wliose knowledge of English 
dress, and especially armour, is unrivalled both for scope* and accuracy, 
has just brought out a new edition. The additions to the Glossary are 
especially valuable, as many Early-Euglish texts and other mcdimval 
authorities have been laid under contribution whieli liavo only 

“ Costume in England.” By the late F. \V. Fairholt, F.S. A. 'J'liird Edition. 
By the Hon. H. A. Dillon, P.S. A. In 2 vola. London ; Geo. Bdl & Sons. ISSn. 
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recently been printed. The new illustrations also, thanks to the 
skilful draughtsmanship of the editor, are of much greater value than 
those reprinted from earlier editions, in which the character of the 
originals has not always been very faithfully preserved. As an 
instance of the manner in which literature is elucidated, the author 
happened to find a shoe in the paintings formerly in St, Stephen’s 
Chapel, which exactly tallies with^Chaucer’s description of the yoting 
clerk Absolon, who had 

Powles wyndowes corvcn in his shoes, 

the device on the instep being curiously like the rose window in the 
transept of the old Cathedral in Dugdale’s view. As to boots, 
there is a top-boot of the time of Edward IV., with a light-coloured 
top, just like those of the present day, except in the extra length of 
the toe. ‘‘ Tottenham in Boots,” the Irish member of the House of 
Commons who acquired the name ‘‘ because he on a sudden went 
to the House in boots, and, by his vote, turned a question against the 
Court,” is alluded to as an exception to common use ; but there was a 
time when these articles of dress were not singular in the House, and 
Disraeli mentions incidentally in one of his novels that members were 
the only persons who were allowed by society to dine out thus dressed. 
The chapters on armour are so carefully writ ten, with sucji well-selected 
examples, that it will be easy for any one, with a little study, to date 
monumental effigies and brasses wuthin a few years by the style of the 
helmet, the shape of the pauldrons, or the length of the sollerets. 
Ladies’ fashions must have given the editor a world of trouble, and the 
obscurity of some of the definitions is, perhaps, unavoidable. The 
explanation of a ‘\jardine,” for instance, as the single pinner next the 
burgoigne,” is ohscvrim per ohsciiruvi, if not ohscurum per ohscurins; 
but in absolute darkness there is no comparison. Would any lady 
like to know what ‘‘plumpers'’ are which tlieir fair ancestors used 
at the Court of the Merry Monarch ? “ Certain very thin, round and 

light balls, to plump out and fill up the cavities of the cheeks, much 
used by old Court Countesses.” And now hair-powder is coming in 
again, it is well to note the disagreeable effects of its employment. 
One thing is noticeable in male dress — the gradual tendency towards 
simplicity and cheapness. There never was a time, fashion be thanked, 
wdien men’s clothes 'were more convenient in shape and more inexpensive 
in material. Though artists sigh for furred robes and satin doublets, 
let us hope that tailors will never induce us to leave off broadcloth 
and tweed ; and the only reform that comfort could propose is the 
abolition of the tall silk hat. 

We congratulate Mr. Mackenzie Bell on the success of his sketch 
of the life and works of Charles Whitehead, the author of “ The 
Solitary ” and “ Eichard Savage,” which was noticed in these page3 
last year. A second edition of the book has just appeared, and, if 
any df our readers did not see it when it first came out, they could 
not do better than read it now. 

•20 A Forgotten Genius: Charles Whitehead. A Critical Monograph.” By 
H. T. Mackenzie ^11. New Edition. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
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T he motive of the remarkable and ingenious treatise, Milton and 
Vondel,’*^ is to show that, unapproachably great as Milton is, he is 
not unassailable on the score of more or less wholesale borrowings 
from a contemporary poet. For this startling arraignment, which 
Mr. Edmundson decorously styles “ A Curiosity of Literature,'* the 
plea runs thus : In the year 1C54, four years before Milton com- 
menced his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the great Dutch poet, Vondel, published 
a drama entitled ‘ Lucifer,’ whose main tlfeme deals with the story of 
the rebellion of the angels and theii’ overthrow by Michael, at the 
head of the armies of God.'’ Not only so, but in 1660, Vondel 
published the drama of Samson ; or. Divine Vengeance ; ”in 1661, an 
epic poem in six books, on the Life and Death of John the Baptist, 
and a poem named Reflections on God and Religion ; ” and again in 
16(54, a drama entitled ‘‘ Adam and Banisliment.” “Paradise Lost,” 
be it remembered, was finished in 1665, published in 1667, and 
Paradise Regained ” and the “ Samson Agonistes ” not till 1670. That 
Milton had learned the Dutch language is proved by the statement of 
Roger Williams, the founder of the State of Rhode Island ; that he 
was conversant with Dutch affairs is certain from his position as Latin 
Secretary to Cromwell, and from his literary controversies with con- 
tinental professors; and that most probably he vras acquainted 
wdth Vondel’s writings may be inferred from the circumstance of his 
having been introduced to Grotius, in Paris, in that very month 
of May, 1638, in which that scholar had received and acknowledged 
the dedication of Vondel’s play “ Gysbrecht van Amstel.” A com- 
jjarison of numerous selections from the «5cveral works of Vondel with 
parallel passages taken from the first nine Books of the “ Paradise Lost,” 
and from the “ Samson,” affords proof that Milton was largely indebted 
to Vondel for w^hat may be fitly described as poetic material. A 
literary problem of so difficult and complex a character may not be 
<lisposed of in a few sentences, but we need hardly say that a contrary 
plea is to be urged. In the first place, although it may bo conceded 
that Milton probably was acquainted with Vondel’s writings, and that 
some of Vondel’s images and terms of expression fell on the good soil 
of his memory, yet it is inconceivable that Milton evrer consciously 
delayed his own royal progress to certain victory for the sake of a 
hundred petty pilferings. Secondly, two great poets, born in the same 
age, both of them steeped in classical literature, are writing on 
the same subject — a subject, the original t»atment of which Time 
and an especial sanctity had already made impossible, and will 
they not, like neighbouring timepieces, strike in unison ? Thirdly> 
Mr. Edmundson has translated, and, we should imagine, well trans- 
lated, Vondel’s rhymed Alexandrines into Miltonic blank verse, and 


^ “Milton and Vondel : a Curiosity of Literature.’’ By George Edmunds 
■eon, M.A., Vicar of Northolt. London : Trubuer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1885. 
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thus having Miltonised Vondel, he places him alongside of Milton. 
Apart, however, from the failure or success of his argument, Mr. 
Edmundson has written a most interesting essay, the contents of 
which no lover or- student of Milton should fail to master. 

To the “ Literary Eemains of Charles Stuart Calverley” * is attached 
a Memoir by Mr. Walter Sendall. We do not think that the Latin 
verses and fugitive pieces will add much to the fame of their 
accomplished author, and the Memoir is of that decorous and reticent 
type which leaves little or no impression on the mind of the reader. 
By far the most amusing piece of writing in the volume is a 
description by Mr. Waltey Besant of the ascent of ‘‘a low pass” 
in the Tyrol. Charles Stuart Calverley, whose memory must 
ever be sweet and honourable, may best be described as a 
latter-day Praed, a Praed converted from Dandyism to Muscular 
Christianity. If he did not enter, as Praed did, the ranks of 
lesser poets, he equalled, if he did not surpass, his prototype in 
wit and scholarship and finish. Both writers were academic, and 
drew their inspiration from school and University sources ; but we 
are inclined to think that to the next generation Calverley*s verses 
will speak less than Praed’s. Of the many good stories of which 
Calverley was the hero but few arc given in the Memoir. Surely 
it was Blaydes who, on being reminded by the Master of Balliol 
that the ‘‘garden quad” was a place intended for “quiet study,” 
and not for smoking short clay pipes, proceeded to erect a Druidical 
circle of Liddell and Scott’s, to entrench himself in the midst, and 
there and then to “ quietly study ” in the presence of a delighted 
and admiring audience. 

“ Gathered in the Gloaming,”^ a collection of poems by T, West- 
wood, contains much that is suggestive of the greater poets of the 
day, and something that may be called original. The Quest of the 
Sanc-Greall” is little more than an echo of the “Idylls of the King.” 
Such lines as the following — 

And all night long, above the sleeping town, 

The white dove hovered in a silver haze, 

Nor ceased the hallelujahs until dawn ; 

Or as these — 

At Lammas-tide across the windy fella 

Bode the good knight, and wore the enchanted shield, 

bear the image if not the superscription of the Laureate. Among 
the shorter poems, “Falling,” “A Vision between Leaves,” “The 
Pet Lamb,” and others have a tune and melody of their own. 
From the stanzas and sonnets in honour of the gentle craft we 
quote “ The Bicentenary” (of Walton’s death) ; — 


® “ The Literary Bemains of Charles Stuart Calverley.” With a Memoir by 
Walter J, Sendall. London : George Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge : Leighton, Bell & Co. 1885. 

® “ Gathered in the Gloaming : Poems of Early and Later Years.” By T. West- 
wood. London : Printed at the Chiswick Press. 1885. 
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Father of Anglers ! when, two hundred years 
Agone, Death sealed thine eyes, his visage frore 
Was touched— the legend tells — with pity sore. 

He closed thine eyes and sealed them safe from tears, 

With touch of frosty linger on their spheres, • 

But spared thy heart, and let its pulses boat 
' Unchecked. “Not Death, but dreams,” he said, “0 sweet 
Soul, bo thy portion ; dream of woods and meres. 

Trout-dimpled pool, bright beck, and sighing sedge — 

Dreams of old faces, comrades dear, that throng 
About thee, with gay gossip, laugh and song. 

In hostel, or by honeysuckle hedge. 

Such dreams be thine, with endless n^orn and may ! ” 

And ceasing, the gaunt shadow went his way. 

All that ]\Ir. Westwood writes is pleasant, wholesome, and of the 
nature of poetry. In “ Turncoats ” he exhibits a keen sense of 
Jiumour. 

In “ Julian : a Tragedy,” ^ Mr. J. M. W. Schwartz displays facility 
of versification and an agreeable play of fiincy rather than dramatic 
power. In truth tbe characters are somewhat commonplace, and the 
movement is slow and wearisome. Julian mistrusts himself too 
soon, and at too great length, and Irene, the early Christian maiden, 
resembles her kind all too closely. Your playwright is your only 
true Conservative, nor does he ever dream of placing new puj)pets 
on his mimic stage. The following descri])tion of approach of dawn 
argues a capacity for poetical narrative of a high order : — 

JNo longer can T make a feint of sleep, 

And watch with half-closed (‘yes the darkness grow. 

Less dark in slow and soft enlightenment, 

Since last I raised me on my restless couch, 

A cool, calm breeze hath cre]>t into my room, 

Which gently stirs my curtained solitude, 

And shoots in little spies of vague, grey liglit 
« As harbingers of day, while in the far, 

Still distance I can hear the chirp of birds. 

Which herald his api>roach, Welcome bright day ! 

Welcome, O happiest day! 

In “ Orpheus, and otlier Poems,” ® Mr. Alfred Emery proves that he 
can write pleasant verse on the graver aspects of Nature. There are 
some lines in “ A Midnight Effusion,” “ The Birth of Music, ” and 
in “ Stanzas to Night,” which display some originality and perhaps 
justify publication. 

“ Poems,” ® by Jam in Willsbro, are of that bolder kind ^fhich are 
contentedly and unblushingly non-poetical. In a long poem on 
“International Copyright,” Mr. Willsbro compares publishers to 


4 “* Julian : a Tragedy in Five Acts.” By J. M. W. Schwartz. London : 
Remington & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1886. 

® “ Orpheus, and other Poems. ” By Alfred Emery. London ; T. Fisher Unwin, 
26, Paternoster Square. 1885. 

® Poems by Jamin Willsbro.” Philadelphia: Benjamin F. Lacy. 1885. 
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pirates. Let him take heart of grace. No British publisher will 
ever pirate hint. 

We can make nothing of “ Vagrant Viator ^ — Erin go Bragh. 
The author must be the proverbial mad Irishman. 

“ Election Lyrics/’ ® and “During Twelve Years of Gladstone’s 
Leadership,” ® by E. L. Clough, are well-meaning exponentB of 
Eadical sentiment. They have little or no literary merit. 

We hardly think that it falls within our province to notice pub- 
lications which are literary only in the sense that they contain 
printed matter. “ Frolicsome Girls,” a comedy by Dr. W. H. Benson, 
may be suitable for travelling companies in the United States, but 
in that case the long-suiFering of provincial audiences must be great 
indeed. It is perfectly harmless, but, oh, how dull I 

“ Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,” by William Maginn, will help to 
make known to the present generation a writer, once prominent in 
the world of letters, now chiefly remembered as the author of the 
Lives affixed to Maclise’s Sketches, which were published in Frasers 
Magazine. “ Bright, Broken Maginn,” the original of Thackeray’s 
Captain Shanden, was a man of much promise and some perform- 
ance. lie could write an essay something after the manner of 
Elia. He could knock off a parody, a drinking song, a copy of Latin 
verses, starts pede in tuio — that is, so long as he could stand. A Tory 
of the Tories, he was not ashamed to lament “ £20,000,000 spent on 
the greasy Black's,” that is, the emancipation of the Jamaican slaves, or 
to celebrate in loyal stanzas the visit of George IV, to Ireland. He 
passes from a receipt for morning sickness after a debauch to an 
encomium on the Government for spending half-a-million on the 
building of churches. He discourses dogmatically on the puerilities 
of Shelley’s “ Adonais,” and the mysteries of rum-punch and toasted 
cheese. To the modern author who prefers Apollinaris water to 
steaming jugs of toddy, and confines his literary assaults to a few 
acid sneers, men of the type of Maginn are more or less of an enigma. 
His conviviality is no doubt often tedious, and sometimes offensive, 
but a fade and pessimistic generation would have been none the 
worse bad it inherited a share of his high spirits and good-nature. 
To writers of the dismal school these volumes may be recommended, 
whether as a certain punislimeiit or a possible remedy. 

A- translation of “ Master Thaddeus,” the work of Adam Mickie- 

^ “ Vagrant Viator,’’ &c. Printed and Published for the Author by Wyman 
& Sons, 74-76, (ireat Queen Street, Lincoln’s-lun-Fields, London, W.C. 

B ‘‘ Eleittion Lyrics.” By E. L. Clough. London : Chapman & Hall (Limited). 
1885. 

^ “During Twelve Years of Gladstone's Leadership.” By R. L. Clough. 
Xiondon : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1885. 

10 <*ProUcsotne Girls: a Comedy.” By Dr. W, H, Benson. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 

11 “ Miscellanies : Prose and Verse.” By William Maginn. Edited by B. W. 
Montagu. Two volumes. London ; Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Biviegton, 
Crown Building, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 1886. 

12 « Master Thaddeus.” By Adam Mickiewicz. Translated by Maude Ashurst 
Biggs. In two volumes. London : Trubner & Co., Ludgate HiU. 1885. 
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wicz, the illustrious Polish exile, by Miss Maude Biggs, may be 
studied with interest. This work*, which, we are told in the preface, 
is to the Pole what the “ Iliad '' is to the Greek, the “ Niebelungen " 
to the German, &c., giv'es a picture of provincial life in republican 
Poland previous to Napoleon’s invasion in 1812. Whether it be due 
to the untranslatable character of the Polish idioms, or to the subject- 
matter of the original, we cannot say, but the picture of manners 
presented to the reader has a strangeness and a peculiarity compared 
with which the “ Odyssey,’’ or the Book of Ruth,” are modern and 
commonplace. We are reminded now of “ Wilhelm Meister,” now 
of the “Pickwick Papers,” and now of “ Alice in Wonderland.” A 
critical essay, with a few passages done into English, would enable 
the uninitiated reader to form a better judgment of tlie original than 
a literal version of the entire epic. The translator has grappled 
manfully with the ditlicultics which beset her path, but she has not 
overcome them. 

We cannot say that we have read with any lively pleasure “ Trans- 
lations from the Poems of Victor Ilugo,”^* by the Dean of Booking. 
Possibly, the great French master defies translation, and in that case 
it is worse than useless to present him bald, graceless, and ridiculous 
to readers who know of him as a glorious poet. “ Take care,” we 
were going to aay of Wordsworth, but “ take care ” of Mr. Browning 
himself. A Frenchman who can appreciate Victor Hugo knows that 
there is a great English poet called Robert Browning. He cannot 
read him in the original, but by the help of an enlightened criticism 
he obtains some idea of what liis writings consist of. Of a sudden 
he is presented with, horrendum fltrtu, a French translation of the 
“ Christmas Eve,” or “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” and he very 
naturally concludes that the great English poet is less than he had 
imagined. So it is with these transliitious. They arc all very well, 
but they uncrown Victor Hugo. 

If Edgar Poe’s “ Raven ” be not “ the most popular lyrical poem in 
the world,” it is one of the most remarkable poems of th(3 age, and well 
deserves all the honours of a classic. Mr. John II. Ingram devotes an 
entire volume to a commentary on the “ Raven,” in which he includes 
a history and critical examination of the poem, translations into French 
(Et le corbeau repond : “ Never more ”), German, Hungarian, and 
Latin, and numerous parodies of very varying merit. Wo deprecate 
the white vellum binding with its smart red lettering. Surely the 
ungainly fowl ” should croak between sable covers. * 

A “ Handbook of Poetics ” will be read with pleasure by lovers of 


“Translations from the Poems of Victor Hugo.” By Henry Carrington, 
M.A., Dean of Booking. London : Walter Scott, 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster 
Row, and Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 1885. 

“The Raven.” By Edgar Allan Poe. With Literary and Historical Com- 
mentary by John B. Ingram. London; George Eedway, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 1885. 

“A Handbook of Poetics for Students of English Verse. ” By FiancU B. 
Gunmere, Ph.D. Boston : Ginn & Co. ; Londou : Trubner &, Co. 1886. 
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poetry, and may be oi service to critics. This little work, which 
betrays an intimate knowledge of English poets, contains much 
useful information,* and is singularly free either from dogmatism or 
affectation. 

We have to acknowledge a laborious work on the “Iliad/’ of Horner,^* 
from the pen of Professor August Pick. A reconstruction of the 
“ Iliad ” is attempted on the original lines of the “ Wrath of Achilles/’ 
together with a reproduction of the original QSolic text. 

From America we have a revised edition of Messrs. Allen & Green- 
ough’s excellent edition of Cgeaar’s Gallic War.”^^ The Maps, the 
Illustrated Notes, and the ample Vocabulary are distinguishing features. 

Messrs. Macmillan add to their Classical Series an edition of Livy,^® 
Books xxiii. and xxiv., by G-. C. Macaulay, M.A. A triple intro- 
duction on the text of the edition, the sources of the narrative, and 
historical position will be of value to the advanced student. There 
are critical notes at the end of the volume. 

To their series of Elementary Classics, the latest addition is the 
“ Prometheus Vinctuo ” of .^schylus, with Notes and a Vocabulary, 
edited by II. M. Stephenson, IM.A. A clearly worded analysis of the 
play is also given. "We do not admire the black and closely printed 
Greek type. 

From Macmillan’s Primary Series we have received “La jeune 
Siberienne,”et“Lc Lc'‘preux de la Cite d’Aoste,”"® by Xavier de Maistre, 
with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by M, Stej)hane Barlet. 
The two narratives selected are well chosen, both as specim(*iis of the 
style of Xavier de Maistre, and for their intrinsic interest. M. Barlet’s 
Introduction and Notes are very good. 

We have also received from the same useful series, “The Brothers 
Grimm,” “ Kinder und Ilausmarclien,” with Notes and Introduction 
by G. Fassnacht. 

Messrs. Macmillair are also issuing a series of educational works 
which they name “ Classical Writers.” -- The aim is to supply the 
student with full information as to the lives of classical writers, the 
circumstances under which they wrote, and the general object of their 

“ Die Homerisclie I lias nach ihrer entetehung betrachtet und in der urspning- 
licben sprach form.wiederhencfestellt.” Von August Fick. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht’s Verlag. 1885. 

17 ‘^Cwsar’s Gallic War.” Edited by J. IT. and W. F, Allen and J. B. Green- 
ough. Revised by H. P. Judson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1885. Loudon: 
Trubner & Co. 

18 Livy, Books XXII. and XXIV.” Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
G. C. Macaulay, M.A. With Maps. London : Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

“.(EscLyli Prometheus Vinctuo.” Edited with Notes and a Vocabulary by 
Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. London : Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

20 “Macmillan’s Primary Series.” French and German’ Reading Books. 
Xavier de Maistre, ‘‘La jeune Sib^rlenne,” et “ Le Ldpreux de la CiU^ d’Aoste,” 
Stephane Barlet. 

2^1 “ The Brothers Grimm.” “ Kinder und Hausmiirchen, with Notes and Vocabu- 
laries by G. Eugdne Fassnacht, Ed. Macmillan’s Series of Foreign Classics.” 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

22 “Classical Writers.” Edited by John Richard Green. “Sophocles.” By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. London : Macmillan A Co. 1879. 
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writings. Sophocles was entrusted to Professor Lewis Campbell, and 
we need not say how admirable a treatise ho has compiled. The 
translations from the fragments of the lost plays will be read with 
especial interest, * 

We have also to acknowledge an admirable translation of Corneille's 
“Polyeucte into English blank verse, by Walter Fcderan Nokes. The 
translation is interleaved with the French text ; and Select Poems of 
Goethe,’* with Notes by Professor E. A. Soiinenschein and Professor 
A. Pogatscher. The Notes are scholaily and interesting, and display 
wide literary knowledge. 

From the Clarendon Press Serieswe have selections from Sainte-Beuve’s 
“ Causeries du Lundi,” edited by Mr. G. Saintsbury, whose name is a 
sufficient guarantee for the wisdom of the selection and the insight and 
appreciativeness to be found in the introductory notice. For Sainte- 
Beuve himself, heretical as such a confession will be deemed, we must 
own that we do not altogether share the enthusiasm which his critical 
writings generally awaken. If we dared, we should qualify him as a 
phraneur. His criticisms are at once “ yea’^ and “ nay.” lie knocks 
his author down with one hand, and with the other places him on a 
pedestal. The whole of his long ‘‘Causerie” on Sir Walter Scott 
really contains less of definite criticism than was compressed by 
Carlyle into half a dozen words ; — ‘‘ Scott was a supremely healthy 
man.’* We shall be told that, in thus recapitulating the evidence for 
and against, without summing up, Saintc-Beuve did but follow his 
method, and that his was the best of all methods in ’criticism. For 
our part, with all due deference to ^Vfr. Saintsbury, we infinitely 
prefer Taine to Sainte-Beuve, both as a critic and as a writer. 

Mr. Chisholm’s Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names ” is a most useful little work. It is impossible to glance 
over a daily paper without meeting with many names of places that 
are, to most readers, utterly urqjronounceable. By the help of Mr. 
Chisholm’s little book, most of these puzzling outlandish names may 
be easily, fluently, and, for all practical purposes, correctly sounded. 

Annandale's “ Concise English Dictionary,” based on Ogilvie’s 
“ Imperial Dictionary,” is a well-arranged and compendious work, 


‘‘Corneille’s Tragedy Polycuctus.’’ Translated into English blank verse by 
Walter Federan Nokes. London : Librairio llachette etCie. , 18, King William 
Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 1886. 

“Select Poems of Goethe.” Edited by Edward A. Sonuenschein, M.A., and 
Alois Pogatscher. London : Swan Sonneuschein & Co Paternoster Square. 
1886. 

Clarendon Press Series. Sainte-Beuve. “Causeries du Lundi.” Selected 
and Edited by George Saintsbury. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1885. 

26 Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names, nearly Ton 
Thousand in number, with Notes on Spelling and Pronunciation,’’ &c. By George 
Chisholm, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin . Blackie & Sons. 1885. 

^ “A Concise Dictionary of the English Language, based on Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary.’ ” By Charles Aunandale, M.A., LL.D. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Dublin: Black ie & Sons. 1885. 
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containing more full and varied information than could reasonably be 
expected within the compass of a single volume. 

The “General Principles of the Structure of Language,” by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Clonfert, is a work revealing not only great 
erudition and vast research, but great ability, and unusual powers ..of 
sustained and complex reasoning. It addresses itself, almost exclu^ 
sively, to a comparatively small class of readers. For it would bo 
idle for any but a professed philologist to offer an opinion as to the 
value of the theories which it unfolds, or the weight of the arguments 
by which they are sought to be demonstrated. Dean Byrne’s work may 
be said to end where that of other philologists begins. For whereas such 
writersas Professor MaxMuller, Professor Suyee, Professor Whitney, Ac.,, 
are content to accept the varieties of human speech as they find them, 
and occupy themselves with grouping and aliiliating them by their 
affinities with each other, the object of the Dean of Clonfert is to ascer- 
tain the causes of their variation, and explain their several peculiarities 
by considerations of varying mental power and activity, circumstances 
of life and surroundings, climate, and other differentiating causes, 
operating on the diverse races of mankind. The work is divided 
into two parts. The first, which is prefaced Ijy certain necessary 
definitions and explanations, contains “ The deductive study of the 
action of the causes which tend to affect the structure of language.” 
This the author admits to be purely hypothetical. But in the second 
book, entitled “ Inductive proof of the causes which have determined 
the structure of 'language,” he submits his hypothesis to the stringent 
test of the law of concomitant variations. To this end ho gives a 
sketcli of the grammars of nearly all the known languages of the 
world, and, so far as such knowledge is attainable, appends notes of 
the habits, surroundings, and mental development of the widely 
diversified races by whom they are spoken. It is to be regretted 
that in a work which is, in truth, an almost unbroken succession of 
arguments on subjects which, though familiar to the learned author, 
are necessarily unfamiliar to most of his readers, he has not 
illustrated his propositions by more frequent and copious examples. 
Wanting these, his inductions lose much of their force. 

Mr. Shepherd’s “ History of the English Language is not only 
an admirable textbook for advanced students, but a mine of instruc- 
tion and entertainment for the general reader. Facts the most 
diverse, bearing on the origin and development of our language, are 
here brought together from multifarious sources, presented in a 
thoroughly acceptable and popular form, and enriched by scholarly 
and enlightened comment. The introductory chapter gives a short 
outline of the principal divisions of the Indo-European linguistic 


" General Principles of the Structure of Language.’’ By James Byrne, M.A., 
Dean of Clonfert. Two vols. London : Trubner & Co., Ludgate llilL 1^5. 

The History of the English Language from the Teutoriio Invaaion of Britain 
to the close of the Georgian Era ” By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., LL.D., 
President of the College of Charleston, S.C. New York: E. J. Hale & Son;. 
Loudon: Trubner & Co. 18S5. 
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amiJy. In tracing the ramifications of the Moeso-Gothic, the imme- 
diate ancestor of the Old Saxon, the Low German, the Dutch, 
Flemish, &c., the author falls into two rather curious errors with 
regard to the last-named language. The Flemish,” he says, “ in 
the thirteenth century was the speech of the Court of Flanders, 
and has its own records; it is now almost entirely supplanted by 
the Dutch.” As a matter of fact, the literary language of Holland 
and Flanders is one and the same, wdiilst the many vernacular dia- 
lects of Flemish are neither supplanted by Dutch nor any other 
language. On the contrary, in each of the old P’lemish cities its 
ancient dialect lives and thrives. In Ghent and Bruges, “ Gantois ” 
and “Brugeois” are still the language of every-day life, even 
among burghers of good condition and education. Entering on the 
more immediate subject of his work, Mr. Shepherd proceeds to 
examine the origin and affinities of the Anglo-Saxon. It cannot, 
he says, be identified with any continental speech, paist or present, 
though Its nearest congeners are the Dutch, Low German, and the 
Friesian. Tt was, in truth, a blend formed in England itself, “ by the 
fusion of many dialects and clans, in proportions which cannot be 
accurately determined, and whose geographical position comprehended 
all that part of Germany between the Khine and the Eider, with the 
contiguous countries, Holland and Denmark.” We have always 
felt convinced tliat the speech of the conquering Teutons suffered 
deeper and more important modifications from admixture with the 
Celtic tongue of the conciuered Britons than it has been the fashion 
among English and German philologists to admit, and we are glad to 
find our opinion shared by so eminent an authority as the author ol 
the present work. He says : It is a prevalent misapprehension that 
tlie Kelts, the primitive inhabitants of Britain, w(U’e almost extirpated 
by the Saxon invaders, and that the language and the people faded 
away without leaving a perceptible impression upon the tongues and 
the nationalities by which they were supplanted. But this is at 
variance with the facts. Many local names in England, and some iu 
America, attest the influence of the Keltic races, and .remind us 
forcibly of their long sway in those lands in which Pjnglish is now the 
dominant speech ; while the number of designations of the most 
common articles, occurring in every day^s ordinary intercourse, 
strikingly recalls their memory and their presence.” From them, too, 
the Anglo-Saxon received its first tincture of lioman words and ideas. 

We discover,” says Mr. Shepherd, “ that a considerable number of 
•words, names of trees, herbs, designations of weights and measures, 
and of the ordinary appliances of daily life, were introduced into the 
Keltic tongue from Eome, transferred to the Anglo-Saxon invaders by 
the Romanized Britons, and are thus perpetuateJ in the vocabulary 
of the English language.” Of the more copious Latin stream which 
subsequently flowed into our language through the Norman-French it 
is needless to speak. The fact is patent, and admitted on all hands ; 
but we think it will be new to most readers who are not professed 
students of language, that in modern English the Romance words 
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far outnumber those of Anglo-Saxon origin, and that, among the 
monosyllabic words which constitute a striking feature in our speech, 
a large proportion come, not from the Anglo-Saxon, but from 
Latin, either directly or through the French. In the slow and gradual 
evolution of English out of Anglo-Saxon, all things seem to have 
worked together for good. The Norman Conquest, by removing from 
the Anglo-Saxon the conservative influence of culture, greatly facili- 
tated the process of phonetic decay. Its use being confined to the 
illiterate masses, it quickly lost both its fixity of pronunciation, and, 
what was of far greater importance, its terminations, so that when, 
about the middle of the fourteenth* century, it awoke from its long 
sleep of obscurity and neglect, and became once more the dominant 
national speech, it had changed from an inflectional into an analytical 
language. And now the amalgamating process, which, out of two 
hitherto hostile elements — Saxon and Norman — produced modern 
English, may be said to have begun. The new-born tongue, while 
still in an unstable and semi-fluid stage, was moulded and fashioned 
by the master hands of VVycliffe, of C'haucer, and of Gower. Its 
vocabulary was continually enlarged and enriched by contributions 
from thq most diverse and heterogeneous sources, till now there 
enters into the composition of modern English (to quote once more 
from Mr. Shepherd), 

a greater diversity of languages than has ever entered into the formation o 

any other speech This, while it is the cause of its comprehensiveness, 

versatility and fp-reaching adaptation, affords also the satislactory explanation 
of its complexity, its anomalous orthoepy, its discrepant ortliography, its 
seeming transgn'ssions of grammatical prescriptions. They constitute part 
of the exuberant wealth of our tongue; they have resulted from the peculiar 
historical conditions under which it was developed and matured. 

Dr. Codrington’s book on The Mblanesian Languages ” is a modest 
and unpretending contribution to linguistic science which will be duly 
prized by philologists. Melanesia is defined in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Brinnnica ” as comprising “ that long belt of island groups which, 
beginning in the Indian archipelago at tlie ea.st limits of the region there 
occupied by the Malay race, runs south-east for a distance of some 
o,500 English miles — i.a., from New Guinea at the equator in 130° E. 
longitude to New Caledonia, just ^vithin the tropic in 167° E. longitude, 
and eastwards to Fiji in 180V^ Dr. Codriugton, as a member of the 
Melanesian Mission, has had unusually good opportunities for studying 
and comparing the languages and dialects of the widely scattered group 
of islands of whose speech he treats. He claims for the Melanesia^ 
languages (1) that they are homogeneous, and (2) that they belong to a 
common stock with the Ocean tongues generally — ^those of Polynesia 
and of the Indian archipelago. ]lis contention must be left to 
specialists to decide; but to us it seems that in the present volume Dr 
Codrington has brought together a formidable mass of evidence in its 
favour, 

30 “The Melanesian Languages.’^ By 11. H. Codrington, D.D. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 1885- 
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The central idea of “ Introductory Studies in Greek Art,” ” by Jane 
E. Harrison, is ideality in art, as contrasted with realism on the one 
hand, and symbolism on the other. The earlier chapters give an 
apergtt of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Phojnician art, with some hint as to 
the manner and degree in which Greek art has been affected* by their 
iiilluencc. Thence we follow the rise and development of Greek 
sculpture in its two brandies, decorative art, and fine art (the author 
prefers the term expressive art *'), from its rude beginnings, as seen in 
the Metope of Selinus Temple in the mnscnm of Palermo, to its 
culmination in the matchless creations of Pliidias of which, unhappily, 
no perfect and well-authenticated example remains to us. For of the 
pediment sculptures, the metopes, and the frieze of the Parthenon, our 
author bids us remember “ that there is no single figure, no particular 
slab,* on which we can lay our hand and say, ‘ This is the work of 
Phidias.’ ” After a minute analysis of the qualities which have made 
the sculptures on the Parthenon at once the admiration and the despair of 
all modern artists, the author proceeds to develop her theory of what 
we have said is the centrnl idea of the book — ideality in art. Plato is 
quoted at considerable length, and his theory of ideas and faculties 
.surviving as reminiscences from a previous existence translated into 
modern scientific terminology by the more widely diffused idea of 
inheritance. Miss (or Mrs.) J. Harrison’s book is ])leasantly Avritten 
without affectation of style, unless indeed its sedulous simplicity is 
itself an affectation. The manner of treatment is more that of a 
lecturer addressing an audience, or, to .speak more exactly, a professor 
lucidly explaining to a class, than that ol' an author writing for a more 
or less instructed public. 

We have received from Messrs. Kegan Paul a very elegant parchment- 
bound volume entitled “ Specimens of English Prose.” ‘‘ The name of 
]Mr. George Saintsbury on the title-page is a guarantee for the excellence 
of the selection. I lis endeavour “ has been,” as avc learn from the 
preface, “ to provide, not a book of beauties, but a collection of 
characteristic examples of Avritten style,” The collection extends from 
the introduction into England of printing down to the middle of the' 
I)re.sent century, and includes nearly all tlie great names in English 
prose literature Avithin that period. Each example is headed by a 
sliort biographical notice, from the pen of JMr. Saintsbury, of the Avriter 
from whose Avorks the example is taken, and the text, Avherever obscure, 
is elucidated by footnotes. Not the least interesting jiortion of the 
volume is Mr. Haintsbury’s Introductory Essay “ on English Prose 
Style.” It is a masterly exposition of the principles on which 
excellence in prose composition depends. A sound theory of English 
prose writing is greatly needed in the present day, and Mr. George 
Saintsbury is eminently qualified to supply it. 

“Introductory Studies in Greek Art.” By Jane E. Harrison. With Map and 
Illustrations. London. T. Fisher Gnwin, Paternoster Square. 1885. 

“ Specimens of English Prose Style, from Mallow to Macaulay , with an 
Introductory Essay, by George Saintsbury.” London : Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co. 1885. 
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“Modern English Sports: their Use and their Abuse,” by Mr. 
Frederick Gale, is a pleasant, genial, sensible book — just such a book, 
in fact, as one might expect from the owner of the well-favoured, manly 
face which looks out on us from the frontispiece. Mr. Gale is not one 
of the empecheuj's cle danser en rond of whom there are too many now- 
adays. On the contrary, he would have every one enjoy himself in 
his own way, with the one proviso, that he shall allow the same privi- 
lege to his neighbours. Thus he has not a word to say against battue- 
shooting, though, for his own part, he greatly prefers shooting over a 
well-trained dog to having the game put up in droves by a serried 
line of beaters. But he protests most emphatically against two abuses 
which have sprung from battues, the systematic sale of game by land- 
owners, and the closing of old-established footpaths. Of every sport 
he knows something — at many he is an adept — and of all he has some 
pleasant anecdote to relate, or some wise Avord of Avarning to bestow 
against the jealousy, selfishness, and, above all, the commercial spirit 
Avhich are the bane of all true sport. 

“ That very Mab is rather a bcAvildering hook. For the first few 
pages it seems to be intended for a serio-comic modern fairy tale, or 
perhaps a grave and grandilo(]uent book of nonsense. But it is, in 
reality, an universal satire on every pliase of modern life. We con- 
fess Ave do not see much good in such books ; they are not likely to 
reform any of the errors, abuses, or absurdities Avhich they satirize, 
nor are they amusing. They may form for their writers a comfort- 
able outlet for those sub-acid humours from Avhich, Ave are told, Mr. 
iShundy habitually suffered. But their effect on the reader is un- 
mistakably depressing. No doubt ^‘That very Mab” is jusp/d 

nn certain pointy ‘but unless the author could make it a great deal 
cleverer and more brilliant than it is, Ave should have preferred his 
leaving it unAvritten, for as it stands, it is a Aveariness unto the flesh. 

Dr. Fothergill’s book on The Will Power is Avritten with a good 
purpose, and the truths which it teaches are, without doubt, useful 
truths. It is, moreover, copiously illustrated by e.xamples drawn from 
history and from fiction, and this makes it pleasant reading. Yet, as 
a logical treatise, it is not without defects. It is rambling in its treat- 
ment, and, from this cause, often seems confused. As pxamples of 
Avill power, men are chosen, who, though they possessed strength of 
will, owed their success to other qualities quite independent of it. 
Some confusion seems to exist in the mind of the author betAveen the 
power of imposing one’s will on others, and the power of sternly re- 
pressing one’s own appetites and desires. These two qualities are 
quite distinct, and are, indeed, more frequently fgund separately than 
in combination. The one goes to the making of saints, of martyrs, of 


33 “Modern English Sports: their Use and their Abuse.” By Frederick Gale 
(The Old Buffer). Sampson Low & Co., Crown Buildings, Fleet Street. 
1885. 

*'That very Mab.” Longmans, Green 6 : Co, 1885. 

:ie '* The Will Power: its Range in Action,” By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Row. 1885. 
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ascetics ; the other creates great leaders, great rulers — masterful men. 
Y6t another point on which Dr. Fothergill is not quite at one with 
himself is the overpowering influence of heredity, which he fully 
endorses, while telling us in the next chapter thdt “ a man may not 
have great talents, but he can take pains if he chooses.’’ We venture 
to think that, on the author’s own showing, even though a man did 
possess great talents, he could not take pains ” unless he had that 
especial talent. In other words, a man cannot stubbornly persist in 
the face of difficulties, unless he is gifted with a stubborn will. Not- 
withstanding these slight flaws in its dialectical completeness, “ The 
Will Power ” is both a pleasant and a useful book. 

Among the “Dramatic Essays” of Charles Lamb collected and 
commented x)n by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, by far the pleasantest is that 
“ On some of the Old Actors.” It is full of personal reminiscences of 
actors such as Bentley, Dodd, “ Dicky ” Suett, the two Palmers, &c., 
only the echo of whose fame has come down to us. ’ The next essay 
is also very bright and ,^}nriinel ; it is on “ The Artificial Comedy of 
the last Century.” Lamb cleverly and amusingly defends the comedies 
of Congreve, Wycherley, and Farquhar from the charge of immorality. 
He says, with some truth, that it is not so much that they are contrary 
to morality as that they float in an unreal world where morality and 
immorality are alike unknown. Hut this shocks Mr. Fitzgerald. Not 
even from “ Elia” can he endure such licentious sentiments. As most of 
our readers will remember, the greater part of Lamb’s dramatic criticism 
turns on Shakespeare. Some of his remarks show considerable insight ; 
others seem to us to be hypercritical and unreal. We suspect that all 
the critical writings of “ Elia ” owe more to their form than to iheir 
substance. In any case, his paradoxical, though occasionally brilliant, 
lucubrations form but a flimsy text for Mr. Fitzgerald’s somewhat 
matter-of-fact commentaries. But the case is worse when the com- 
mentator, releasing Lamb, himself lays hands on Shakespeare, treating 
Hamlet’s advice to the players like a mathematical problem to be 
demonstrated by the help of alphabetical sections, extending from “ a” 
all the way down to “ f.” Shakespeare’s text seems to turn limp 
under such heavy handling. A little of the same laborious care would 
not have been ill-bestowed on the correction of the press. It is rare 
to see an English book so disfigured by typographical errors as is this 
volume of Mr. Fitzgerald’s. 

With the exception of the stories for children from which it takes 
its name, Mr. Airiger’s volume” consists of selections from the writings 
of Charles Lamb, mainly taken, as we learn from the introduction, 
from a volume published at Boston in 18C4 by the late Mr. J. E. 
Babson, under the title of “Eliana, being the hitherto uncollected 


38 The Art of the Stage as set out in Lamb’s Dramatic Essays ; with a Com- 
mentary by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A ” London: Remington & Co. 
1885. 

87 “ Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other writings in Prose and Verse.” By Charles 
Lamb. With Introduction and Notes by Alfred Ainger. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1885. 
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writings of Charles Lamb.” But Mr.* Aingcr does not take the view 
of editorial responsibility set forth by Lamb’s transatlantic admirer. 
Mr. Babson went on the principle of publishing every obtainable scrap 
and fragment of his author’s writing. Mr. Ainger wisely holds that 

every writer of mark leaves behind him shreds and remnants,” some 
worthy of preservation, and others not. He has, we think, made a judi- 
cious choice in the present volume, both as regards what he has rejected 
and what he has retained. 

‘‘Fresh Fields,’”*® by Mr. John Burroughs, is a welcome addition 
to Mr. David Douglas s series of American authors. Mr. Burroughs 
is sui generis as a writer. Many men write about pleasant things, and 
discuss them more or less pleasantly. But we know no one who has at 
once such thoughts to express as Mr. Burroughs and such a ieiicitous 
power of expression. His thought is infinitely varied. . He is by turns 
philosophic, descriptive, critical, whimsical, and humorous ; and his 
language is an instrument of the most astonishing flexibility, compass, 
power, and sweetness. It is like the violin in the hands of a master. 
He has the enviable gift of expressing his exact thoughts even to the 
finest nvance, and always in a manner that charms a critical reader. 
His chapters on English rural scones are inimitable ; his topographical 
descriptions are almost like seeing the places described. The latter 
part of the volume (‘‘A Sunday in Choync Eow ”) is devoted to a 
critique on Carlyle, which, wliile glowing with enthusiastic admira- 
tion, is yet the closest, the most truly critical, and the most adequate 
of any we have seen. Of course Mr. Burioughs is in honour bound 
to defend Ameiican democracy from tlie scathing attacks of Carlyle, 
and he does it wdth great skill. But w'e are sure that lie must sec, as 
we do, that Carlyle, wdio was not a ])hilosopher but a seer, often 
reached the right conclusion, though when he came to give a reason 
for the faith that 'was in him his reasons and reasonings were detest- 
able. One who, like Carlyle, could sec to the very de])ths of human 
character — who “ could judge a mau as a jockey does a horse ” — had, 
we cannot but think, a wondrous insight into all human affairs, and a 
strange weird instinct as to whither they were tending. We believe, 
with Carlyle, that the majority will ever be ruled, under whatever 
form of government. Indeed, Mr. Burroughs shares this belief. The 
danger in an unchecked democracy is, to our mind, that they may be 
ruled rather by flattery and appeals to self-interest, than through 
their convictions or their moral sense. Lord Chesterfield said that all 
assemblies — even the House of Lords of his day — were mobs, and the 
man wdio desired to sway them must address himself not to their reason, 
but to their eyes, to their ears, to their prejudices, and their pockets. 

“A Social Experiment/'” by A. E. P. Searing, is a clever little 
story, but profoundly sad. It is the history of a girl transplanted by 
the caprice of a fine lady from a humble sphere, superficially educated, 

“Fresh Fields.*’ By John Burroughs. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
1885. 

“A Sooial Experiment.” By A. E. P. Searing. New York aii(^ London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 
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and introduced to all tlie glitter and luxury of New York fashionable 
society. When, as is inevitable, the plaything becomes a rival, she is 
quickly restored to her native atmosphere of poverty and s(|ualor. 
But she fails to become acclimatized, and sinks under the hardships 
and drudgery of a life for which she has become entirely unfitted. 
The working people who figure in the story are well drawn, but the 
artistic and fashionable fine ladies and gentlemen are, as is so often 
the case in American society novels, supei'Jine rather than really 
refined. 

The Eisc of Silas Lapham,” seems a misnomer for the narrative 
of a rapid descent from the height of prosperity to hopeless insolvency. 
In any case, whether rightly or wrongly named, “ Silas Lapham ” is a 
charming book — almost as charming as anything Mr. Howells has 
written ; certainly quite as clever. Silas himself is a most interesting 
creation ; not that he is an invention, like some of Dickenses creations 
—a mere eccentric character part. No doubt Silas Lapham is a well- 
known American type, just as the “Nabab ” was a type ; but both are, 
nevertheless, creations of no common kind. There is a certain resem- 
blance betw('en them, and ^Ir. TToAvells’s hero is not unworthy of com- 
parison witli Daiidot's. There are other characters in the story any 
one of which might make the fortune of an ordinary novel. The 
eldest daughter, Pcuelope, is a must artistic and fascinating study. 
There arc few liho it in liction. The whole of the draviatiM 'penama 
are admiral )]e, foi*niing, iis it were, a gallery of illustration of various 
phases of liaiisatlantic life and manners; and, what is more dillicult 
to do and even bettor wortli doing, throwing light on many an obscurc 
corner of human consciousness. The story does not seem to us nearly 
ao good as the delineation of character. Each individual scene and 
incident is natural in itself and naturally brought about; but it is with 
the general structure that wc are dissatisfied. It is like a landscape 
with a mountain on one side and nothing on the other to balance it. 
The grouping is defective. We arc promised an ascent — “The 
of Silas Lapham ’’ - and as a matter of fact the story’s course is all down 
hill, ending in gloom and bankruptcy. This cannot be an inadver- 
tence on the part of such an artist as Mr. Howells. No doubt it is 
intended, and contains a subtle lesson, but our eyes arc scaled and we 
cannot see it. 

Anglo-Saxon scholars will welcome a now edition of the “ Andreas ; 
a Legend of St. Andrew,” edited, with critical notes and glossary, 
by Mr. W. M. Haskcrvill, Professor of English at the Vanderbilt 
University. 

We have also received “ A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,”^" 
edited by Professor Easkcrvill in collaboration with Mr. J. A. 


^ The Eiae of Silas Lapham. ” By William D. Howells. Edinburgh : David 
Douglas. 1885. 

^ “Andreas: a Logend of St. Andrew.*’ By W. M. Baskervill. Boston; 
published by Ginn & Co. 1885, 

^ “ A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.” By James A. Harrison. Trubner & 
Co., Ludgate Hill. 1885. 
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Harrison, Professor of English and Modern Languages in Washington 
and Lee University, Virginia. 

Only a Girl ” is an interesting tale in one volume. Several of 
the characters are overdrawn and improbable. The villain is all but 
impossibly villanous, and his sister is little better, though in the inte- 
rest of the denof/ement she most unexpectedly turns over a new leaf 
and ranges herself on virtue's side, to the utter discomfiture of the 
poor villain, who is finally disposed of by the breaking of the ice 
during a skating party. Still, though some of the incidents are in- 
artificial, and the delineation of character not altogether artistic, it is 
a pleasant and amusing story. The heroine herself, and her true 
lover, Major von Edelstein, are highly sympathetic personages. 

Commonplace Sinners”^ is the somewhat unhappily chosen title 
of a novel which treats of some of the most wildly eccentric characters 
who ever issued from the brain of a young authoress, whose person- 
ages are the result of invention rather than observation. There are 
flashes of cleverness scattered over the book, but it is a most unequal 
and faulty performance. 

“ A Strange Marriage'' has the merit of an entirely unhackneyed 
plot, well worked out. The characters are hut slightly sketched, for 
it is a short story ; but tliey are, nevertheless, interesting and sympa- 
thetic. There are some extremely pretty and natural see lies, especially 
the whimsical yet touching lo^e scene which is the enlnnnating point 
of the stoiy, and the immediate cause of tlie “ strange marriage." 
The minor parts are well sustained, and botli the dialect and turn of 
thought and expression of the Scotcli lower class are admirably 
rendered. 

“ Adrian Vidal " ^ is a clever. Avcll-writteii book, but it cannot be 
called a good novel. The author, ]\rr. W. E. Norris, manages to 
eliminate every scrap of romance from wdiatevcr he touches. He 
depicts life, under many aspects, with considerable fidelity. But he 
depicts it as, in all probability, he sees it, and, as seen through his 
eyes, life wears the tei nCy dreary colouring of a landscape viewed 
through the medium of blue spectacles. Such a -vy^ritcr may produce 
telling essays, all the more useful in that they are dispassionate ; but 
without romance to tlirow its glamour over this work-a-day world, it 
is impossible to write a good novel. Jt is owing to this radical defect 
that the characters, one and all, fail to interest. We are told that the 
hero and heroine are unusually handsome, and, in their several ways, 
attractive, but their fascinations leave the reader cold and indifferent. 
The heroine excites hardly any ieeling but one of mild disapproval. 


“ Only a Girl . A Novel.’" By Miss Emma Mary Ross. One vol. London t 
Remington & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1885. 

“Commonplace Sinners : A Novel.’’ Two vols. By the Author of “My Heart 
and I.’* Remington & Co,, Henrietta Street, Covent Gaiden. 1886. 

“The Story of a Strange Marriage.” By Helen Falconer. Two vols. 
Remington & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1885. ^ 

“ Adrian Vidal ” By W E Norris. Three vols Smith, Elder & Co., 
Waterloo Place. 1885. 
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1. ])i,^rsf(fl)lls/niiri)l <n}<l DlsendoMnnrnf : Whul urc tl^ey? Bv 
EinvNHi) A. Fuft MAN, D.C.L., LL.])., "Regius Trolbssor of 
Mo(it‘in History ill tlie University of Oxford. Kepriiited, 
with udiiitions, from the F(dl Mali (fazelU. 'iliird Edition. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

*2. Fisr^fal)! Is]ni)ei)t (fin^ Disofi/iHruHnil, l>y the Dean of 
Wfi.ls. Thu (U)ut(ni}p()ranj Reci(nf\ December 1885. 

F rom tlie ancient catliedral city of Wells two voices have 
ivceiitly Spoken to us upon the subject of Church Endow- 
ments — the voice of a Erofes.Nor, and the voici' of a Dean. Doth 
speak with the object of guiding us to a riglit opinion upon those 
preliminary matters which we must consider before approaching 
1 he practical details of any scheme of disestablishment. Dro- 
h ssor Freeman has ])ublished in pamphlet form a third edition 
oi his well-known papers upon this burning question. Dean 
Plumptro lias written a very temperate and a very excellent 
article iii the Contmiporayy lievieir. 

Mr. Freeman\s object, as he tells us in his preface, simply 
to clear away confusions on both sides, and to enable both sides 
to discuss more easily the really simple ground of controversy 
between them.^’ Captious critics might, perhaps, cavil at tho 
idea of disevssing a (jroiiml, but it is with ]\lr. Freemans 
arguments only that we are concerned. Mr. Freeman lays down 
[VoL. eXXVI. No. CCLI.J— New Series, Vol. LXX. No. I. A 
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his pen with the air of a man whose thought may be thus 
imagined ; There, I have cleared 'away the brambles and nettles 
at ^he root. The ground is clear. Now decide, upon full view, 
whether the tree shall stand or fall/* And yet, with the most 
unfeigned respect for so high an authority, and with sincere 
appreciation of the spirit in which he deals with his subject, we 
venture to think that some little confusion will still remain upon 
the mind of the reader of this pamphlet, unless he takes the 
trouble to examine the statements and propositions therein con- 
tained with more than ordinary care. 

Mr. Freeman^s purpose is to clear the question from the fal- 
lacies which beset the arguments of loose thinkers on both 
sides : — • 

One side [he writes, p. 12] says that the State may meddle with 
Church property, because it is “ national property ; ” the other side 
says that the State may not meddle with Church property, because it 
is something too s^crcd to be meddled with. Yet it is perfectly certain, 
on the one hand, that Church property is not national property in the 
sense which the disputants mean ; and it is equally certain, on the 
other hand, that no power can so tie up or dedicate anything as to 
bar the right of the supreme power to deal with it. Both these mis- 
conceptions on opposite sides must be got rid of before the question 
can be fairly argued. 

Mr, Freeman therefore proceeds to lay down a principle, and 
it is tliis : The one true principle is, that the State — meaning by 
tlie State, King, Lords,^and Commons — has the same right to 
deal with the Church which it has to deal with anything else.** 

We have italicized the word right in both these quotations. 
It is a word freely used by Mr. Freeman. For example (p. 13) : 

Whenever the State deems the rights cither of individuals or of 
corporations ought to give Avay to the general interest of the whole 
community, it has a right to decree that they shall give way to it. 

Or again (p. 24) : 

The supreme power has freely exercised a right which is inherent 
in it as the supreme power, the right to deal with ecclesiastical pro- 
perty as it may deal with anything else. 

And (p. 23): 

This right of disendowment — as of doing anything — is inlierent in 
the supreme power. 

And (p. 46) : 

The supreme power, on good cause being shown, may legislate about 
[the Church establishment] in any way, as it has often legislated already. 
But the supreme power has the right so to do, not because of any 
particular bargain or agreement or special act of any kind, but simply 
because, being the supreme power, it has, within the limits which we 
spoke of before, the right to do anything. 
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Now with' the exception of the word njOtuve, there is, we 
suppose, no word which has been such a fertile source of con- 
fusion and misconception as this word right. Mr. Freeman does 
not define what he means by it, but it is clear that he has in 
view a legal as distinct from a moral right, for he speaks at the 
outset (p. 10) of 

the simple principle that, in every political community the supreme 
power of the State, wherever that supreme power may be jdaced, 
may do whatever it thinks good. We say this [he continues] 
of course, with the necessary limitations, both physical and moral. 
A law may be, as we hold, unjust ; this means that, if we wore mem- 
bers of the assembly in which that law was passed, we should vote 
against it. Or, at the outside, it means that we should deem it our 

duty to resist the law in obedience to some supposed higher law 

Disestablishment and disendowment are therefore acts which may be 
either just or unjust. If they cannot be shown to bo for the common 
good ol the nation, they are unjust acts ; but they are acts which, if 
done by the supremo power, are perfectly lawful, 'fliey art‘ acts 
which it is open to King, Lords, and Commons to do whenever they 
think good. 

Little exception can bo taken to this, so far as it goes ; but 
will it do much towards clearing away the cobwebs ? To say that 
the supreme power has a legal right to disestablish and (li'^endow 
the Church is no more than saying t^iat the legislative body may 
lawfully make laws. When we say that a man has a legal right 
to do anything, we simply mean that the State, with all the 
powers at its command, will support' him in doing the act in 
question, and will secure to him a remedy against anybody who 
interferes with him in so doing ; and when we say that the 
supreme power has a right to do whatever it thinks good, we 
mean no more than that the supreme power, being the supreme 
power, is able to make what laws it pleases, and to enforce them. 
A legal right is found to rest ultimately upon force. But that is 
not the kind of right which is intended by those who affirm or 
deny that the State has a right to disestablish and disendow the 
Church. It is the moral right to which they appeal. If we are 
asked what we mean by a moral right, it is quite sufficient to 
answer that, in our view, the State acts in accordance with moral 
right so long as it acts for the welfare of the community at large. 
Laws which tend to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number are mado in accordance with moral as well as 
with legal right. Mr. Freeman, in reply to the question, “ Has 
not the State a right to deal with corporate property which it 
has not to deal with private property?"' (p. 15) answers : 

In strictness there is no difference as to the right itself, but there is a 
difference of great importance as to the exercise of that right. That 

iL'l 
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the owner/^ will probably be the reply of the orthodox dispu-' 
taut. Very well, we answer; then, tell us what you mean by 
the Church,” Now, upon carefully considering Mr. Freeman’s 
pamphlet, it will be found that the distinguished author uses the 
term “ the Church ” in three distinct senses — viz., (1) a number 
of ecclesiastical corporations, sole and aggregate ; (2) the nation 
ecclesiastically organized ; (Jl) one religious body among many. 
Thus, to give an example of No. (2) and No. (3), Mr. Freeman 
writes (p, 39) : 

The Chvrch, then, was established- -or, more truly, the Church 
grew up — because it was the nation in one of its aspects f The 
ministers of the Church were national officers for one set of purposes, 
enjoying the rights and privileges, and subject to the responsi- 
bilities, of national officers. The Church ira^' strictly the nation.''^ 

And again (at p. 48) : 

By disestablishment must be understood the repeal of all laws 
which, whether for purposes of privilege or for purposes of control, 
make any difference between the Established Church — that is, the 
religious body which once was co-extensivc with the nation — and 
those other religious bodies whose growth has caused it to be no longer 
co-extensive with the nation. The argument in favour of such a course 
would seem to be this ; — As long as the Church icas < o-e.rtensivc with the 
naticnif it was no more than reasonable that the State should legislate 
about ecclesiastical matters in the same way that it legislates about any 
other national institution. It was not more than reasonable that the 
members and ministers of the Church-^ihai is, the nation y and its 
office-bearers in its religious aspect — should enjoy such privileges and 
be subject to such control as the wisdom of the Legislature iiiighL from 
time to time think fit. But now that the Church is no longer co- 
extensive with the nation, now that it has ceased to be the ration in 
its religious aspect, now that it is only one religious hotly among many, 
there is, it may be argued, no longer any reason why it should enjoy 
any privileges which are not enjoyed by other religious bodies, or why 
it sliould be subject to any control to which other religious bodies are 
not subject. 

But it is not in sense (2) or in sense (3) that, as we are told by 
Mr. Freeman and the Dean of Wells, "the (Jhurch ” is the 
owner of the ecclesiastical endowments. These, says Dean 
Plumptre, " were not, with the actual exception of the frac- 
tional portion that came directly by gift from the Crown or by 
grant from Parliament, and the possible exception of tithes,, 
given in any sense by the nation, or to the nation, or to the 
Church as a society, then conterminous with the nation.” And 
after referring Liberationist advocates to Mr. Freeman^s pam- 
phlet, he proceeds : " In regard to all land endowments the 
facts are so plain that he who runs may read them. They were 
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given or bequeathed by the Crown, or individual proprietors, not 
to the Church at large, for the Church at large has never been 
U corporate society capable of holding property, but to abbeys or 
cathedrals, which were corporate bodies with that capacity, or 
to the rectors and vicars of parishes as corporations sole.” 

Similarly Mr. Freeman (p. 16) : 

Church property is not ‘‘ national property,** except in the same 

sense in which all property is national property People talk as 

if “ Church property ” was the property of one vast corporation called 
** the Church.’* In truth, it is simply the property of the several 
local churches, the ecclesiastical corporations, sole and aggregate, 
bishops, chapters, rectors, and vicars, or any other. The Church of 
England, as a single body, has no property ; the property belongs to 
the church of Canterbury, the church of Westminster, the church of 

little Peddlington, or any other We must fully take in the fact 

that Church property is not the property of one vast body, but of 
various local bodies scattered up and down the country. These local 
bodies, forming corporations sole or aggregate, hold estates which have 
been acquired at sundry times and in divers manners from the first 
preaching of Christianity to tlie English till now. 

Here, then, is the answer to our question. The owners of 
Church property are ihe ecclesiastical corporations, sole and 
aggregate. This is, of course, perfectly accurate up to a certain 
point. .But let us examine still further. In what sense are these 
corporations owners^ and in what manner and for what purpose 
do they hold estates ? 

Take the case of a corporation sole — the rector of a parish. 
Are the parish church and churchyard, the glebe and the tithes, 
his property ? No doubt the freehold of these things is legally 
in him, but does Ife oivih them in the same sense as John Doe, 
who has recently pufehp-sed the freehold of Blackacre, owns his 
property ? Are the parish church and the parish churchyard 
no more '' national property ” than Blackacre ? 

Let us put another question. Dipl the pious founders ” of 
these parochial endowments intend them for the benefit of a 
series of parsons ? * As well might it be said that the founder 
of a college at one of the universities intended it for the benefit 
of the Fellows. But let us put aside the pious founder (for 
we confess we care but little what were the intentions of the 
TerpaTToXai oTroSih), and let us look at things as they now 
exist. It is certain that the parochial endowments do not exist 


* We use the term with all due reverence, for “ the appellation of parson, 
however it may be depreciated by the familiar, clownUh, and indiscriminate 

use, is the most legal, most beneficial, and most honourable title that a parish 
priest can enjoy.*’ (Blackstone’s Commentaries.) 
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for the personal benefit of the parson. For whose benefit, then, 
do they exist? For the benefit of all persons in the parish 
who choose to avail themselves of these things, and as anybody ‘ 
may come into the parish, it follows that they exist for the 
benefit of the community. In other words, we conceive it to be 
indisputable that all the parochial endowments, and, we may 
add, the ecclesiastical endowments generally, exist for the benefit 
of the nation. 

Here, then, is the distinction between the ownership of John 
Doe, tenant in fee simple of Blackacre, and the ownership of the 
rector of “ Little Peddlington.” John Doe holds his estate as 
private property, for his own private uses ; whereas, the rector, as 
corporation sole, holds the parochial endowments for public uses. 
Similarly, all Church property is held by corporations forjmblic uses. 
It is held for the benefit of the entire community. It Is virtually 
held in trust. The very fact of its being held by c(»^porations 
is sufiicient to show this, for, as it is put in Wharton's Law 
Lexicon,” the duty of a corporation is to answer the end of its 
institution ; to enforce which it may be visited, if spiritual, 
by the ordinary, if lay, by the founder or his representatives.” * 
A rather remarkable instance (we may note in passing) of the 
manner in which the State endeavours to enforce these duties 
in the case of spiritual corporations solo may be seen in the 
recent Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885 (18 & 49 Viet., 
c. 51). By this statute, Ecclesiastical duties" are made to 
include ‘‘not only the regular and due performance of divine 
service on Sundays and holidays, but also all such duties as any 
clergyman holding a benefice is bound by law to perform, or the 
performance of which is solemnly promised by every clergyman of 
the Church of England at the time of his ordiifhtion, and the per- 
formance of which shall have been required’of him in writing by 
the bishop ; ” and under this and former Acts a commission may 
be issued by the bishops to inquire into any alleged inadequate 
performance of the ecclesiastical duties of any benefice. 

Now, the Dean of Wells himself adopts “ the trust theory 
of church property,” which he says “ is obviously the only ten- 
able one.'^ “ All corporations,” he writes, “ virtually hold their 
property in trust," and he states his opinion that “ the people 
of each parish, and especially its poor, are the cestui que trust 
in the case of every endowment — those whose interests, rather 
than the interests of the trustee, have to be considered." In the 

* We are, of course, aware that in early days it was held that a corporation 

could not be made a trustee for others, since that “ which had not a soul ** 
could not be capable of confidence ; " but this exploded doctrine of law does 
not, it need hardly be said, affect the proposition that the members of a cor* 
poration are virtually trustees of the corporation property. 
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aggregate, therefore, the cestui que trust of all these ecclesias- 
tical corporations is, according to Dean Plumptre’s view, the 
nation ; * and it does seem extraordinary that one holding 
these views should write in the strong terms which we have 
quoted concerning those who express the opinion that the 
endowments of the Church are national property/' The Dean 
of Wells himself admits that the beneficial owner is to be 
considered rather than the trustee. And if the beneficial 
owner is the community at large, then the community for 
whose benefit these corporations exist (and not the corporations 
themselves) is to be considered the owner of the property. In 
other words, the property of the ‘‘ National Church ” is “ national 
property,^^ which strikes one as being not a very unnatural 
conclusion. 

Professor^ Freeman, however, is found to be in disagreement 
with the Dean of Wells with regard to the trust theory,’^ which 
he dismisses with the following brief and contemptuous notice : 
“ Nor, as we have before now seen it put, is the Church ^ trustee 
for the nation,^ surely the oddest notion of cesiiii que trust to be 
found anywhere.'’ It is, we think, to be regretted that the pro- 
fessor did not condescend to examine the arguments of those 
who differ from him in this matter, or to state his own ; for 
assuredly a theory which was adopted and upheld by, amongst 
others, John Stuart Mill, is not to be demolished by the mere 
ipse dixit of any authority, however eminent. It is not, of 
course, concerning the technical accuracy of the legal terms 
trustee and cestui que trusty as applied to the ecclesiastical 
corporations and the nation, that we are contending. We 
merely assert that the endowments of the Church are national 
endowments ; that they exist, under parliamentary sanction and 
parliamentary control, for the benefit of the nation, and not for 
the benefit of the members of certain corporations, sole or aggre- 
gate, in whom, as corporations, the freehold of all this property 
is vested by law. But, further, it seems to us that this notion 
of cestui que trust” is by no means so “ odd" as Mr. Freeman 
appears to think. The professor has doubtless heard of the 
division of trusts into puhlie and sxq 2)ul)liG 

trusts ? They are 

such as are constituted for the benefit either of the i^ublic at large or 
of some considerable portion of it, answering a particular description. 

* In the eye of the law it is as true now as it was in the days of Hooker, 
that “ there is not any man of the Church of England but the same man is 
also a member of the commonwealth, nor any member of the commonwealth 
which is not also of the Church of England ; or, as Lord Eldon put it, 
there is “no difference, as to the persons of whom they are composed, 
between the Church and the State— the Church is the State, and the State is 
the Church.” 
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To this class belong all trusts for charitable purposes ; and indeed- 
public trusts and charitable trusts may be considered in general as 
synonymous expressions. In private trusts, the beneficial interest is 
vested absolutely in one or more individuals, who are, or within a 
certain time may be, definitely ascertained A public or chari- 

table trust, on the other hand, has for its objects the members of an 
uncertain and fluctuating body, and the trust itself is of a permanent 
and indefinite character, and is not confined within the limits pre- 
scribed to a settlement upon a private trust. (Lewin on “ Trusts, 
ed. 1885, p. 20.) 

Now, we must remember that the word ‘‘ charity is, at laWj 
a very comprehensive term, and includes (under 43 Elizabeth, 
c. 4) 

relief of aged, impotent, and poor people ; maintenance of sick and 
maimed soldiers and mariners; schools oi' learning, free schools, and 
scholars in universities ; repair of bridges, ports, havens, causeways, 
churches, sea-banks, and highways ; education and preferment of 
orphans; relief, stock, or maintenance for houses of correction; 
marriages of poor maids; supportation, aid, and help of young trades- 
men, handicraftsmen, and persons decayed ; relief or redemption of 
prisoners or captives ; aid or ease of any j)oor inhabitants concerning 
payment of fifteens, setting out of soldiers, and other taxes. 

Thus, gifts for the advancement of religion or connected ^^ith 
religious services or places, as bequests for the good, or repara- 
tion, or furniture, or ornaments of a parish church; or to a 
minister for preaching ; for a pension lor a perpetual curate ; 
bequests to Queen Anne’s Bounty ; for the advancement of 
Christianity among infidels, &c., have always been held to be 
“ charitable ” : nay, it is said that a gift towards payment of the 
National Debt would be considered a charitable gift. 

Who, according to Mr. Freeman, are the ccstuis que in 
these cases of public trusts ? Let us take the case of such a 
bequest as the following Residue to the Queen’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being, and to be by him appropri- 
ated to the benefit and advantage of my beloved country. Great 
Britain.” That has been held to be a good charitable bequest. 
{Nightingale v. Goulbourn, 2 Phillips, Chancery Reps. 594.) 
Now, who is the cestui que trust here? If that term is to be 
applied at all in such a case, it must surely be applied to the 
nation ; but the fact is, that we confine its use to private trusts, 
and in cases of public trusts we speak of beneficiaries, or classes 
to be benefited, and, in the words of Mr. Lewin, “ the public at 
large ” may stand in this position. Take another example. A 
bequest to trustees “ for such charities and other public purposes 
as lawfully might be in the parish of Tadmarton.” This is a 
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good charitable gift {Dolan v. Macdemiot, L.E. 3 Ch. App. 676), 
and the beneficiaries are those of the nation who are or become 
parishioners at Tadmarton, and if such an endowment were 
given to every parish in the kingdom the beneficiaries would in 
the aggregate compose the nation. Such gifts are in fact gifts 
to “ the public at large ” ; they are national endowments ; and 
nobody would think of calling the trustees owners of such pro- 
perty, although they might be a corporate body, and although 
they might be paid for their services.* 

Similarly, it is our contention that the nation is to be considered 
as the “ beneficiary in the case of the endowments of the 
Established Church, and that if the State deeins it expedient to 
deal with such endowments it should in so doing be guided by 
those principles and considerations which are applicable in all 
cases of State interference with pnhlic trysts. 

The truth of this proposition has already received parlia- 
mentary sanction, as has been frequently pointed out, by the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Thereby, 
according to the pathetic lament of Sir John Inglis, “for the 
first time in respect to England, by an Act of the Legislature, 
unsanctioned by the Church, it (Parliament) recognized the 
principle that Church property is public property; '' and it does 
seem to us absurd to maintain that the property dealt with by 
this State Commission is no more national property than the 
five-and- twenty acres in which Brown has recently invested bis 
savings. Therefore in discussing the question, Is it right — 'l.e., 
is it expedient — with a view to the welfare of the community, 
that the Church should be disestablished and disendowed, we 
shall give due weight to the consideration that the property of 
the Church is ‘‘national property,'' in the sense which we have 
indicated above. At the same tune wo must remember that to 
describe the parsons as trustees does not, without addition, 
accurately represent their position. They are also stipendiaries. 
As Mill wrote in the ^Tyrist, The .same person who is a trustee 
is also a labourer. He is to be paid for his services. What he 
is entitled to is his wagCvS while those .services are required, and 
such retiring allowance as is stipulated in his engagement. It is, 
however, the fact that in the majority of cases, and particularly 
in the case of the Church and the Universities, the incumbents 
hold their emoluments upon an implied contract, which entitles 
them to retain the whole amount during the term of their lives.'' 
Therefore, as stipendiarie.s, they would, of course, have to be 


The Biitish Museum is a public trust, and in the eye of the law 
‘charity.** Who is the cestui guc trust, if not “ the nation * ? 
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compensated in any scheme of disendowment which should 
deprive them of their life interest, whatever might be the uses 
prescribed by the State for the future regulation of the property 
whereof they are now trustees. 

One word as to tithes. The Dean of Wells refers to Bishop 
Stubbs’s assertion that the famous donation of Ethel wulf has 
nothing to do with tithe ; ” but he quotes Stubbs only through 
the medium of Doiington’s ‘‘Endowments of the Church,” and * 
does not tell us what the learned Bishop of Chester does say 
upon the subject We are quite content to abide by this high 

authority, who writes as follows ; — 

• 

The recognition of the legal obligation of tithe dates from the eighth 
century, both on the Continent and in England. In a.u. 779, Charles 
the Great ordained that e\ery one should pay tithe, and that the pro- 
ceeds sliould be disposed of by the bishop ; and in a.d. 787 it was 
made imperative by the Legatine Councils held in England, which, 
being attended and confirmed by the kings and earldorinen, had the 
authority of witenagomots. From that time it was cnfoiced by not 
unfrequent legislation. (“ Constitutional History,’^ vol. i. ch. viii. 
p. 228.) 

And again, as to these Legatine Councils, the Bishop writes : 

The Legatine Councils of a.d. 787, which in their very nature were 
entirely ecclesiastical, were attended by kings and carldormen, as well 
as by bishops and abbots, and must therefore be numbered amongst 
true W’itenagemots. Amongst the ecclesiastical articl(‘S which come 
most naturally within the scope of secular confirmation are the enforce- 
ment of Sunday and festival holidays, the payment of tithe, &c. &c. 
{Ihd. ch. vi. p. 128.) 

As might have bfeen expected, therefore, Bishop Stubbs lends 
no countenance to the theory (surely a most futile and impossible 
one) that tithes must be looked upon as voluntary gifts granted 
by “ devout landowners,” who charged their estates in perpetuity 
with the payment thereof. No ; these payments, commuted 
into rent-charges by 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 71, are simply a species 
of tax imposed by the State for the maintenance of the Church 
establishment. We may note, too, that we have Bishop Stubbses 
authority for the original threefold (if not fourfold) division of 
tithes in England, as ou the Continent ; since he tell^ us that in 
early days the tenth part, which was contributed for the use of 
the Church, was usually divided by the bishop “ between the 
Church, the clergy, and the poor.” Indeed it is, we believe, 
unquestionable that tithes originally, in this country, represented 
“ church rates, poor rates, and parson rates ; ” but in course of 
time the clergy contrived that the third use should, like Aaron’s 
rod, swallow up the others. (See, amongst other authoritieSj 
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Phillimoie’s “ Ecclesiastical Law/' vol. i. p. S66 ; Blackstone’s 
‘‘Commentaries,” vol. i. book i. ch. ii. § 385.) These matters 
may have, as the Dean of Wells says, little more than an 
archseological interest, but it is well to remember them in days 
when a large number of the clergy have been preaching the 
“ pious founder argument from the pulpit — that coign of 
vantage whence they speak, as a living legal luminary has ex- 
pressed it, “ six feet above the possibility of a reply.” As to 
the “ pious founder,” if his intentions are to be considered 
at all, they will bo found, in the case of our ancient parochial 
endowments, to be of no assistance to those who are so fond of 
appealing to them ; for persistent denial cannot alter the 
historical fact, that the Church in England, previously to the 
Keformation, was but a branch of the great Church of Christen- 
dom, and, as such, subject to the Roman hegemony. Even 
if the Reformation did no more than purge away the oirors of a 
pro-existing Church, yet it is pretty certain that the old pious 
ilonors would not have given endowments for +be use of a 
religious organization wliose Articles declared that doctrines 
which they had been taught to revere as divine truths were 
no better than “ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits." 
But the truth is much stronger than this. The truth is, 
that the Church in J^iOglaud, which the labours of Aidan 
and the victories of Oswald and Oswi seemed to hav(‘ 
annexed to the Irish Church, was won for the Pope and 
lost to Ireland at the Synod of Whitby in 00 1, after which 
victorious Rome sent over the monk Theodore of Tarsus, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to consol idato her succoos by 
organizing the Church wlsicli she had secured to her sway. 
In the picturesque words of Mr. Green, “ Strangers who knew 
not Iona and Columba entered into the heritage of Aidan and 
Cuthbert. As the Roman communion* folded England again 
beneath her wing, men forgot that a Church which passed 
utterly away had battled with Rome for the spiritual headship 
of AVcsiern (diristeudom.” Thenceforward the Church in 
England was, as wc have already described it, but a branch 
of the great Church of Eonic, which in all spiritual matters 
made laws for Christendom. The clergy recognized th(‘ King 
as supreme in matters temporal, but tho Pope as supreme in 
matters spiritual; and the only questions which arose wtue as 
to the exact limits between the spiritual and the temporal, and 


* But “when Theodore came to or;;ani/e the Church of Eni’l.nid, tlio 
very memory of tho older Chri4ian Cliurcli which existed in Rofuau li'-itain 
had passed away.” (See Green’s “ Short History of the English People,” 
pp. i28-3E) 
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AS to the precise relations which ought to subsist between 
the Crown and the Papacy.* The Popes, too, through their 
legates, exercised a visitatorial jurisdiction over the Church in 
England, and when the Archbishop of Canterbury secured for 
himself a commission as legate, with authority over the whole 
island of Britain, the kings were unable to dispute the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Pope, vested as it was in one of their own 
counsellors ; and even the ordinar}^ metropolitan authority came 
to be regarded as a delegated authority from Rome. At the 
same time the country was at intervals visited by special legates 
— legates a latere — who represented the Pope himself, and 
superseded the authority of the resident legates. It was this 
sykem which was overthrown at the Reformation. 

It was the legislative commission of Wolsey, unexampled in its 
fulness and importance, which under the disingenuous dealing of 
Henry VIII., who had applied for the commission and granted licence 
to accept it, was made the pretext of his downfall, and which, after 
involving the whole Church in the penaltjps of prajnuinirc, resulted in 
the great act of submission which made the king, “so far as allowed 
by the law of Christ,” supreme head of the Church of England. 
The combination of the ordinary metropolitan authority with the 
extraordinary autliority having thus for ages answered its purpose of 
giving supremo power to the Pope, and substituting an adventitious 
source of strengtli for the spontaneous action of the national Church, 
brought about a crisis which overthrew the papal power in England, 
and altered for all time to come the relations of Church and State. 

Prom this period must be dated the birth of our Established 
Church as it now exists. f 

We assert, therefore, without pursuing the historical argu- 
ment farther, that if our ancient endowments are to be kept 

* See Stubbs’s “ Constituiional History,” vol. iil. chap. xix. p. 291. 

-|- Stubbs’s “ Constitutional History,” vol. hi. p. 301. See also the recent 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. U is of 
course true, as Mr. Erecraan says, that at the Reformation “ there was no 
taking from one religious body and giving to another,” simply because the 
Church was the nation. There was, however, an entire and fundamental 
change in the religious government of the nation — i.e., in the constitution of 
the “ Church ” in sense (2). ” The nation ecclesiastically organized ” no longer 
looked to Rome for spiritual legislation, but was in all things to be subservient 
to King and Parliament. Those who doubt this should consult the statutes of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. It is an old saying that a man does not become 
a different man because he has washed his iacc. Neither does he become a 
different man because he has dirtied it again. If, therefore, it should please our 
sovereign Parliament to enact that from henceforth none but those who will 
subscribe to Popish doctrines shall be ministers of the Church, and that the 
services shall be conducted according to the Roman Catholic Ritual, &c,, the 
Church would still remain the same Church ! Tliose who find comfort in this 
argument maybe made a present thereof. 
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for the uses which the pious founders contemplated, they 
should be handed over to that Church with which the Church 
in England was originally incorporated. But, further, we 
maintain that the intentions of the founder, pious or not, 
have little or nothing to do with the matter. The State 
considers that, in the interest of the community, a man should 
be allowed to give property for public purposes, and to some 
extent to dictate from his tomb the manner in which that 
property shall be administered; but it seems to us that the 
State has the right — the moral right, as we have explained it 
above, and not merely the power — to disregard that dictation 
when it deems it expedient to do so. It is on this condition 
only that the State allows the gift to be made. The power to 
make such gifts is a privilege granted to £he individual for the 
public advantage, not a natural, inherent right, as some people 
appear to imagine. Nay, so far from thinking that any right 
ought to be recognized for the individual to prescribe uses in 
accordance with which his property is to be administered for all 
time, we hold, on the contrary, that in the case of all such gifts, 
the presumption is, that after the lapse of years — say, of half a 
century from the donor's death — these uses will require very 
considerable modification in order to adapt them to the changed 
circumstances of the. times. In other words, the onus^ in our 
judgment, lies upon those who wish to adhere to the conditions 
laid down by the dead hand. This of course applies d fortiori 
to gifts made hundreds of years ago. And if the uses are to be 
altered, it is for the community, tlirough its representatives, to 
determine tlie public purposes to which the property in question 
shall for the future be applied. So much, then, for the ‘‘ pious 
founder ; but these observations, Of course, allect such only of 
the ancient endowments of the Church as can be said to owe 
their origin to private .sources. 

Such seem to us some of the most important principles and 
considerations which ought to be borne iii mind by those who 
approach the question, Is it expedient to disestablish and 
disendow the Church of England? We have endeavoured to 
show that to regard the ecclesiastical endowments as “national 
property is not by any means such a proof of invincible 
ignorance as Professor Freeman and Dean Plumptre suppose, 
inasmuch as those endowments must be regarded as being in 
Jhe nature of public trusts, whereof the beneticiarieS are, in the 
aggregate, the people of England and of Wales. As to the 
question of expediency, it must be decided by that people 
upon arguments which it is not within the scope of this article 
to consider. 
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Akt. II. — The Genius and Character of 
Charles Lamb. 

1. Tlie Worlcs of Charles Lamh, with a Sketch of Ins Life, By 

Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, D.C.L. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 187G. 

2. Mary Laiiih. Bv Mrs. Gilchrist. W. H. Allen & Co. 

18SG. 

3. Charles Lamh. By Alfred Ainger. Macmillan & Co. 

1882. 

T he opposite extremes of opinion which it is possible to hold 
about the author of the “ Essays of Elia ” may be repre- 
sented by a shoit sentence of Carlyle s and a recent utterance 
of Mr. Swinburne^s — “ There was a most slender fibre of actual 
worth in that poor Charles and ‘‘The most beloved of 
English writers may be Goldsmith or may be Scott ; the best 
beloved will always be Charles Lamb.” 

It is interesting to consider which of these opposite opinions 
comes nearer to the truth, that of the poet or the moralist, 
(^onduct was Carlyle’s great standard of worth, as beauty seems 
to be that of Mr. Swinburne. The one preached eloquently the 
religion of work, of actual doing, as against mere speech ; while 
the other has sounded the praise of all things lovely, and 
demanded that they should acknowledge as the only law of their 
life the right to be free. ^ 

Was Charles Lamb, then, a man who atoned by his personal 
charm for a careless and pleasure-seeking life, and thus won the 
love of the poet ? Wa^ he a man who was lax in his fulfilment 
of duty, and selfish in his dealings with his fellow-men, that he 
should so miss the approbation of the sage? Let us look in his 
life and works, and see. 

To begin with, we perceive, on turning over the pages of his 
essays or his letters, that he was not a man to invite, by any 
harshness of speech concerning others, severe criticisms on him- 
self. lie did not know how to say a really ill-natured thing. 
Ho was always laughing at the world — a world which included 
himself — but it was with a genial, kindly laughter. He abounded 
in sympathy, and the more so because he had a keen conscious- 
ness of humour. A smile was ever on his lips at the droll 
inconsistencies of human nature, but the smile was often akin to 
the tear of compassion, and the ready hand of fellowship was 
never far away. While he laughed he was willing to help ; he 
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offered to others the assistance which he never asked for 1 imself ; 
h 3 was ever rbady to lend for the service of others — for the 
fulfilment of their pleasures, or the solace of their weakness — 
from the limited stores which his own strong self-denial and 
privation had secured. 

Charles Lamb had no weapon with which to meet a man who 
struck him severely. He was never angry, never indignant, 
never truly argumentative. His harshest sayings were full of a 
friendly mirth, and he never did more than smile at a man who 
was unjust to him. His severest retort was a jest, his most 
vigorous onslaught an outburst of wit that was as stingless as 
brilliant. His very breadth of perception and depth of sympathy 
disarmed him, because he always perceived the points in himself 
which must displease an opponent, as clearly as he perceived the 
points in an opponent distasteful to himself. He could not feel 
indignant at criticisms levelled against him, because hi^ instinctive 
perception compelled him to say, “ Sir, I clearly see how odious 
I must appear to you; from your point of view you do well to 
dislike me.’^ 

He had the misfortune always to see two sides to a question, 
his adversary’s as well as his own ; if adversary is not too strong 
a word to use regarding a man who never engaged in any serious 
contest. He was aware of his own limits, and sympathized with 
an opponent’s objections to him. He might have liad an 
intuitive prescience that the harshest word to be uttered of him 
must come from the mouth of a Scotchman, because in an essay 
(which he calls, with the delicious moderation and kindliness 
characteristic of him, Imperfect Sympathies,” when another 
man might have called it “Instinctive Aversions”), he tells us, 
“ I have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, and am 
obliged to desist from the experiment in despair. They cannot 
like me ; and, in truth, I never knew one of the nation who 
attempted to do it.^^ 

This is not true to-day. North as well as South Britain 
contains its admirers of the gentle Elia, and acknowledges the 
charm of his style and the vigour of his wit. Why it was slower 
so to do — if, indeed, it was — may be explained by his own 
remarks on the “ imperfect sympathy ” existing between the 
sturdy, vigorous Northern nature and his own : 

There is an order of imperfect intellects (under which mine must 
be content to rank) which in its constitution is essentially anti- Caledo- 
nian. The owners of the sort of faculties I allude to have minds 
rather suggestive than comprehensive. They have no pretences to 
much clearness or precision in their ideas, or in their manner of 
expressing them. Their intellectual wardrobe, to confess fairly, has 
few whole pieces in it. They are content with fragments and scattered 
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pieces of truth. She presents no full front to them — a feature, or side- 
face at the most. Hints and glimpses, germs and crude essays at a 
system, is the utmost they pretend to. They beat up a little game, 
peradventure, and leave it to knottier heads, more robust constitutions, 
to run it down. The light that lights them is not steady and polar, 
but mutable and shifting ; waxing, and again waning. Their conver- 
sation is accordingly. They will throw out a random word in or out 
c)£ season, and be content to let it pass for what it is worth. They 
cannot speak always as if they were upon their oath, but must be 
understood, speaking or writing, with some abatement. They seldom 
wait to mature a proposition, but e*en bring it to market in the 
gicen ear. 

This is an admirable description of his own literary character- 
istics, of the way he went through life, making sketches of odds 
and ends of truth that caught his fancy, leaving others to work 
them up into finished pictures. In this manner he provided for 
the more ambitious artists many a scrap of truth which would 
otherwise have escaped observation ; ho brouglit to the front 
many an obscure fart which uas lying on one side unnoticed. 
And the manner of his sketches was so excellent that they are 
cherished by connoisseurs to-day with a love and admiration 
which few pictures, however carefully wrought, can hope to 
awaken. 

After being severe on himself, he proceeds, in all fairness and 
friendliness of spirit, to be severe on his typical Scotchman too : 

The brain of a true Caledonian, if I am not mistakf'ii, is constituted 
upon quite a different plan. His Minerva is born in panoj)Jy. You 
are never admitted to see his ideas jii tbeir growth — if, indeed, tliry do 
grow, and are not rather put together uj^on principles of clockwork. 

ou never catch liis mind in an undress. He never hints or suggests 
anything, but unlades his stock of ideas in perfect order and complete- 
ness. He brings his total wealth into company, and gravely unpacks 
it. Ilia riches are always about him. He never stoops to catch a 
glittering something in your presence, to share it with you, before he 
quite knows whether it be time touch or not. You cannot cry halves 
to anything that he finds. He does not find, but bring. You never 
witness his first apprehension of a thing. His understanding is always 
at its meridian ; you never see the first dawn, the early streaks. He 
has no faltering of self- suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half- 
intuitions, semi-consciousness, partial illuminations, dim instincts, 
embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain or vocabulary. The 
twilight of dubiety never falls upon him. Is he orthodox — he has no 
doubts. Is he an infidel — he has none either. Between the affirmative 
and the negative tliere is no border-land with him. You cannot hover 
with him upon the confines of truth, or wander in the maze of a 
probable argument. He always keeps the path. You cannot make 
excursions with him, for he sets you right. His tastes never fluctuate. 
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Ilia morality never abates. He cannot compromise or understand 
middle actions. There can be but a right and a wrong. Ills con- 
versation is as a book. Ills affirmations have the sanctity of an oath. 
You must speak upon the square with him. 

No man of such a temperament could be an appreciative com- 
panion taCharles Lamb, who did not follow Truth as a scientist, 
but rather loved her as an artist. He never marched straight 
on in his pursuit of her, in order to study her seriously, or to 
make a commonplace photograph of her ; he was always stopping, 
like a lover, to look at her in some new or unexpected attitude, 
or running round a corner to make a sketch of a side view. 
While the practical man was clissifying her or relating her 
history, Charles Lamb would burst into the argument with 
apparent flippancy to remark : “ Ho look at that dimple in her 
chin ! or, Have you ever before observed the turn of her 
elbow ? ^ 

Tt was not only, however, with over-practical and too-literal 
Scotchmen that Lamb confessed imperfect sympathies. So 
fine a mind as his must, in spite of liberal kindliness, possess its 
own form of fastidiousness. He liked the Quakers, but not, he 
says, “ to live with them.'' He remarks, with one of those happy 
touches which give life to old tradition, and link the living present 
as by a swift electric current with the dead and half- forgotten 
past, Some admire the Jewish female physiognomy. I admire 
itj hut with trembling. Jael had those full, dark, inscrutable 
eyes.” 

He acknowledges that he would not like to share his meals 
with negroes, for no better leasoii than that they are black ; yet 
he says; ‘‘In the negro countenance you will often meet with 
strong traits of benignity. I have felt yearnings of tenderness 
towards some of these faces — or rather masks — that have looked 
out kindly upon me in casual encounters in the streets and 
higliways.” 

This is characteristic of the gentle Elia. Other men deny 
their prejudices, or justify them. He does neither. He cannot 
shake himself free of them ; they cling to him like old habits ; 
but his sympathies overleap them. “ My friend,” he seems, to 
say, “I cannot help disliking you and shrinking from you, but 
when I look over the stupid wall of my instincts, I perceive on 
the other side all the admirable and lovable qualities which are 
yours.” 

No other man ever had the same sincerity and frankness, the 
same sympathy and fairness, combined with such a distinct and 
consciously persistent personality. He was humble, yet not 
unreasonably so; the love of fair play, which compelled him to 
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do justice to an opponents good qualities, frrbade him to deny 
his own. He never put himself forwaid as a claimant tor your 
regard, being convinced that, if your perception did not discover 
his merits, his assurance would not help you in the matter. 
There was to his delicate and critical mind something droll in 
the pretensions of self-important people; as if they should put 
up glass windows of conceit to keep out the sun of criticism. 

Was he then a mere trifler, a jester ? dne who helps in the 
laughter of life as he goes through it, and when the smile is 
gone and the noise of mirth passed away, dies from the memory 
of men and is forgotten ? 

If indeed it were so, and only so, there would be something 
heroic in the gentle laughter which forbade society to be sad- 
dened by his afflictions ; in the genius which turned the wild 
vagaries of fancy (trembling in the balance between lunacy and 
wit) into beautiful and genial humour ; in the unpretending 
strength and patience* which transformed his own pain into sym- 
pathy, and thus made of it an instrument for the use and glad- 
ness rather than the hindrance and sorrow of the world. 

But it was not only so. The fool who followed Lear through 
the storm was none the less faithful because he met his master's 
enemies with a laugh rather than a curse ; and virtue — a diffi- 
cult virtue of self-denial and patience — was the Lear whose 
footsteps Lamb followed through the tempests which early 
troubled, and the clouds which ever darkened, his painful life. 
Strength masquerades sometimes before us in strange disguises ; 
and wisdom laughs triumphant in the mouth of a jester, while 
sages and anchorites are afflicting themselves vainly in the search 
for it. 

Charles Lamb never preached, never gave forth doctrines, and 
hardly ever denounced wrong-doing ; but he loved virtue and 
made her lovable ; he had lived with her until she was familiar 
to him ; the words he uttered were her words ; and the influence 
he used was her influence. 

Never throughout his writings — in spite of extravagance of 
fancy, vagaries of the imagination, where he plays at wrong- 
doing and pretends to take the side of the wicked — do we find 
a sentiment that does not help us to love virtue more and vice 
less, that does not make it easier to be good and less tempting 
to do evil. 

His delicate perceptions often enabled him to perceive points 
of morality as well as of taste on which the public judgment had 
gone astray ; and the agile weapon of his wit sometiixfies struck 
untruth and prejudice in places difficult to be reached by the 
heavier hand of the moralist. His strokes of criticism often, by 
their very lightness, awake serious thoughts on the tritest cus- 
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toms, and give new life to those which have become meaningless 
to us from much familiarity. 

I own [he writes] that I am disposed to say grace upon twenty 
other occasions in the course of the day besides my dinner. I want a 
form for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a moonlight ramble, for 
a friendly meeting, or a solved problem. Why have we none for 
books, those spiritual fepasts : a grace before Milton — a grace before 
Shakespeare — a devotional exercise proj)er to be said before reading 
the Fairy Queen ” ? 

On the treatment of women in society his opinion was con- 
siderably before his time. Of “ modern gallantry he says : 

I shall believe it to bo something more than a name when a well- 
dressed gentleman in a well-dressed company can advert to the topic 
of female old age without exciting, and intending to excite, a sneer ; 
when the phrases ‘ antiquated virginity,* and such a one has ‘over- 
stood her market,* pronounced in good company, shall raise immediate 
offence in man or woman that shall hear them spoken. 

On this subject he says further: “What a woman should 
demand of a man in courtship, or after it, is, first, respect for 
her, as she is a woman ; and next to that, to be respected by him 
above all other women.’* 

This was no mere theory on paper ; it was the rule of his own 
life. He treated the woman who stood nearest to him, his sister 
Mary, with all the delicate consideration which he believed a 
man owed to his wife, a lover to his mistress, or any man to the 
woman who held the chief place in his life. He had little sym- 
pathy with that prejudice of his day which regarded an unmar- 
ried woman as a social failure. Speaking of his sister under the 
disguise of Cousin Bridget, and of the manner of her education, 
he remarks : “ Had I twenty girls, they should be brought up 
exactly in this fashion. I know not whether their chance in wed- 
lock might not be diminished by it ; but I can answer for it, that 
it makes (if the worst come to the worst) most incomparable old 
maids.^^ 

It was part of his self-denial that, with the taint of madness 
in his brain, he never permitted himself to marry, and was con- 
tent to be regarded as an odd and eccentric bachelor by prefer- 
ence. Yet no one who reads his essay of “ Dream Children ” can 
doubt that he was capable of love and fatherly affection. In 
this as in other acts of abnegation he abstained from lamenta- 
tion or self-praise ; he was content to be laughed at for the very 
circumstances which other men would have regarded as giving 
them a claim to admiration or pity. 

Although he always kept his temper in argument, and was 
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never led into the expression of serious anger, yet he was one of 
the few who protested against the popular fallacy, that “of two 
disputants the warnaest is generally in the wrong : 

Our experience would lead us to quite an opposite conclusion. 
Temper, indeed, is no test of truth ; but warmth and earnestness are 
a proof at least of a inan^s own conviction of the rectitude of that 
which he maintains. Coolness is as often the result of an unprin- 
cipled indifference to truth or falsehood, as of a sober confidence in a 
man’s own side in a dispute. Nothing is more insulting sometimes 
than the appearance of this philosophic temper. 

Another “ popular fallacy to which he objects is the one 
which gives a false motive for rectitude in the belief that 
“ ill-gotten gain never prospers.^’ 

This species of encouragement to virtue is sure to produce dis- 
appointment, and to be unsatisfactory in its results. If we are 
to face the troubles of life on the ride of righteousness, it is best 
to know exactly what our position is, and what efforts will be 
expected from us. It is poor preparation for a battle, and a poor 
way of putting courage into the hearts of the soldiers, to offer the 
false assurance that the arms of the opponents will be turned 
against themselves. ‘'The weakest pait of mankind have this 
saying commonest in their mouth. It is the trite consolation 
administered to the easy dupe, when he has been tricked out of 
his money or estate, that the acquisition of it will do the owner 
no good. But the rogues of this world — the prudenter part of 
them at least — know better.^’ 

It is evident that he loves truth for its own sake, and not only 
when it fits in with convenient theories. He takes it wherever 
he finds it, and leaves us to make it tally with our own precon- 
ceptions if we can — that is not his affair. 

He has little tender touches of feeling and pangs of conscience 
unknown to other men ; as when he repents the ingratitude 
which beguiled him — under the guise of charity — into giving 
away the cake made with love and care, for his own enjoyment, 
by a good old aunt. Abnegation was so much a part of 
his daily life that he had no need to practise it as a separate 
virtue. He even found it advisable to check his instincts 
of self-sacrifice, and came at last to perceive a certain selfish- 
ness in the refusal of a good thing offered by a friendly 
hand. He was kind and considerate even in his self-denial. It 
was as if he said to himself : I have twenty opportunities a 
day of denying myself without distressing any one who loves 
me ; why, then, should I greedily and ostentatiously seize 
this one ? ” 

He loved indeed to point out small shades of justice or 
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kindoess which escaped the general observation : he often repre- 
sented things a little crooked, a little awry, a little out of focus, 
as it were, to get the advantage of a new light on them, and to 
trick us into looking at them in a new spirit of observation. But 
his perversity is never misleading; it is indeed the only quality 
in which he was obviously and purposely insincere. We do not 
for a moment imagine, when reading his letter to Bernard 
Barton, that he wants to hang the bankrupts, any more than we 
believe, wliile studying his essay on the subject, that he thinks 
it nobler to borrow than to lend. His was a nature to which 
forgiveness came as necessarily as tlie air he breathed ; and at 
the same time one which denied itself and exerted itself to the 
utmost rather than add the weight of a grain to the burdens of 
others. 

ilis literary excellences are so mixed up with the charm of 
his character that it is ditb.cult to separate them. Ilis quaint 
and old-world fancies made him an admirable critic of the older 
poets and of many out-of-the-way subjects and things. He is 
often poetical on liis own account — even when writing prose — 
in a tender, fugitive, touch-and-go fashion, as in “ The Defeat 
of Time,” in which he has odered one of the most chaimiug 
of the many tributes to the genius of Shakespeare. 

Tho perusal of lijs woiks can only make us delight in him 
and all his wayward fancies. We may turn over his pages in 
the hope of finding something at which to scoff or to sneer, and 
either they remain to us an uninteresting and harmless blank, as 
the best writing seems to do to some excellent people, or they 
charm us more and more deeply by the actraction of their style 
and the subtlety of their wisdom. 

If we turn, however, from the author to the man, if we seek 
to find ill his life all the rectitude which we meet so quaintly 
disguised in his writings, all the sympathy so delicately touched 
with humour which there abounds, shall we turn away disap- 
pointed? compelled to confess that with him, as with so many 
others, to see the truth was not to follow it ? to love virtue was 
not to be faithful to her? Ilis stylo might be exquisite, his 
perceptions might be delicate, and the flavour of his originality 
absolutely unique ; yet the man himself might not be what we 
could approve or like : a very slender fibre of worth ” might 
be left to pervade the actions of this poor Charles.^' 

When we look beyond the veil of kindly humour behind which 
he hid the secrets of his life we perceive at the first glance that 
his experiences were not those of a jester, and that his laughter 
concealed sufferings of a tragic intensity. Pitiful indeed he 
would have been if perpetual anxiety, hopeless affliction, con- 
tinual need of self-denial, gave him claims upon our compassion 
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only ; if the manner in which he bore his trials did not oblige us 
to put aside pity in favour of admiration, and compel compassion 
to give place to reverence. He was known as a jester — a man 
who made puns and loved laughter ; but his cheerfulness was the 
supreme courage of one who bore a terrible burden so that the 
world should be no sadder for it. 

His life was one of abnegation ; he lived in the shadow of 
perpetual sorrow. Terrible memories haunted him from the 
past ; melancholy ever tracked his footsteps in the present ; and 
dread shapes of the future sat with him on his hearthstone as 
familiar friends. So tragic was the story of his early days that 
it closed to him the houses of some cheerful people, who 
objected to the harbouring of incipient tragedy, and hunted him 
from lodging to lodging at a time when he needed rest and 
quiet. Nevertheless, he never asked for help from outside ; he 
bore his own burden and the burden of his family without 
appealing to the world for assistance ; and he did not pose as a 
hero — rather did he, as we know, pass with the undiscerning for 
little better than a laughter-loving clown. 

One of the darkest of curses rested upon his family, the curse 
of madness — that curse which, while demanding abnegation and 
self-control from those who dwell in its shadow, unfits them, or 
at least weakens them, for the exercise of the very qualities it 
calls for. There is no nobler picture in social history than that 
of Charles and Mary Lamb bravely facing their fate and helping 
each other so to live that their own misfortune should not injure 
their fellow-men. Mary, as the elder, sooner began the bitter 
struggle of existence. The faculties of the father of the Lambs 
and the health of the mother failed early. The elder brother, 
John, was of a disposition which loved ease, and sought it before 
other things. In his own day of difficulty he remembcied family 
ties, and made his claim for help ; at other times he remained 
aloof, and left the weight of the household trouble to rest on 
any one who might be willing to take it. There was also an 
infirm aunt — the one who made the cake — who became a care 
and burden to the family. Poor Mary early ruined her health 
in labour for the general good ; she contributed by her needle to 
the scanty funds of the establishment, and had also to nurse her 
mother night and day. 

When Charles Lamb was twenty years old this gloomy 
struggle with poverty was intensified by tragic circumstances. 
His father had already sunk into premature dotage, and his 
mother was a helpless invalid : then the family malady of 
madness seized Charles hinaself, and he was for six weeks of 
this miserable year in a lunatic asylum. Mary was eleven 
years older than he, and she had been for some time the 
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chief strength and support of the aflBilcted family. But the 
strain on her strength was too great and lasted too long : later 
on in the same year, when Charles was again at home, an out- 
break of madness seized her also — an outbreak worse than his 
own^ sudden and terrible in its actual attack, though premoni- 
tory symptoms had not been wanting, if they could have been 
attended to ; and the devoted daughter, who had tended her 
parents so long, stabbed her mother to death. 

The horrors of that terrible time were enough to drive a sane 
man mad. What must they have been, then, to one who had 
recently suffered himself from an attack of insanity, and who 
must have dwelt in the fear of a possible recurrence, who 
must have known that the awful deed just perpetrated by his 
sister s hand might some day be repeated in another form by his 
own ? 

The absence of anxiety, the cheerful influence, the tender 
care, all the extraneous circumstances adapted to aid in the 
recovery of mental health were wanting here. The mother of 
Charles Lamb lay dead, murdered by his beloved sister; his 
sister was in a madhouse ; his father, with his forehead 
plastered from a wound given by Mary in her frenzy, sat in the 
unconsciousness of dotage, playing at cards while the inquest v^as 
being held on his wife\s body ; his aged aunt lay insensible, to all 
appearance dying; Charles, the delicate young man of twenty, 
the recent inmate of an asylum, was the only one in the unhappy 
household who remained conscious and lesponsible; on him 
rested all the care of these helpless invalids and the burden of 
supplying their needs : he was lelt alone, to control himself, to 
face the world, to guard, to help, to provide for these afflicted ones: 

had the whole w'eight of the family thrown on me; for 
my brother, little disposed (I speak not without tenderness for 
him) at any time to take care of old age and infirmities, had 
now, with his bad leg, an exemption from such duties, and I was 
now left alone.” 

His courage and kindness were equal to all the demands 
made upon them. He abandoned, without complaint, and as a 
simple social duty, all thought of love and marriage for himself. 
He prepared to devote himself to his stricken family, and, by 
hard work and personal self-denial, to provide for them every 
necessary care. 

When we think, of this son and brother, who had hardly 
reached manhood and was still an infant ” in the eyes of the 
law, whose own recent illness would have excused some weakness 
and self-indulgence, so bravely and simply putting aside his 
sorrows to help those around him, we Cannot pity, we must 
reverence — and love. The more we know of Charles Lamb, the 
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more admirable does he appear ; the more we compare him with 
others, the brighter do his virtues shine. When we read of 
Anthony Trollope — who had seen his mother’s bitter struggles to 
work for the family support while nursing her husband and son — 
marvelling that his friends should have expected him to live on a 
clerk’s salary without running into debt ; when we remember 
Carlyle’s insistence that — at the cost of his wife's ease and 
although a poor man — he should be protected from the personal 
discomforts of poverty, we perceive in all its fulness the beauty 
of the conduct of Charles Lamb. Hardly, in literary history, do 
we meet with the record of any life in which the sacrifice of self 
was so complete and so protracted as his. Other men were 
generous and other men were frugal ; but no one else, so weighted 
in the struggle, bore himself as biavely from beginning to end, 
asking nothing from the world, acting always with resolute self- 
denial, and enduring without complaint. 

His self-suppression and self-control had their reward in the 
fact that he himself was never visited by a return of his malady. 
Mary’s relapses were frequent, and a cause of ceaseless trouble and 
anxiety to heyself and her brother ; but she faced her fate with 
courage worthy of them both, scorning to consider herself in her 
healthy moments a subject for compassion or indulgence. She 
was, when sane, full of strong sense and clear views of life ; and 
her literary talent was of no mean order. Tliere was nothing 
morbid or unhealthy in her way of looking at any subject. Her 
advice to her friend Sarah Stoddart, as to the tieatment of an 
insane person (her friend’s mother), is admirable from any point 
of view, and surely unique as spoken from a lunatic’s own 
experience ; 

Do not, I conjure you, let her unliaj)py malady afflict you too 
deeply. I speak /7Y>7?i nee and from ilie o])portunity I have had 

of much observation in such cases, that insane people in the fancies 
they take into their heads do not feel as one in a sane state of mind 
does under the real evil of poverty, the perception of having done 
wrong, or of any such thing that runs in their heads. 

Think as Little as you cau, and let your whole care be to be certain 
that she is treated with tenderness. 1 lay a stress upon this because 
it is a thing of which people in her state are uncommonly susceptible, 
and which hardly any one is at all aware of ; a hired nurse never, even 
though in all other respects they are good kind of people. I do not 
think your own presence necessary, unless she takes to you very much, 
except for the purpose of seeing with your own eyes that she is very 
kindly treated. 

Nevertheless, the shadow of these periods of insanity, which 
recurred continually and at lessening intervals, could not fail 
to darken the lives of herself and her brother. They kept this 
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trouble as much as possible from the eyes of their friends, but 
little postscripts or brief sentences in the correspondence of 
Charles touch us by their simple significance. When he says, 
“ Mary sends her love from home/^ we know to what melancholy 
place she has been away. 

It was inevitable, from the nature of her malady, that she 
should become helpless and irresponsible at the most trying and 
difficult moments of their lives, and that she should then, after 
a period of added anxiety to them both, be compelled to leave 
him alone. Charles writes to Colei idge in 1800; “Mary, in 
consequence of fatigue and anxiety, is fallen ill again, and 
1 was obliged to remove her yesterday. I am left alone with 
nothing but Hetty's dead bod\ to keep me company. To-morrow 
I bury her, and then I shall be alone, with nothing but a cat to 
remind me that the house has been full of living beings like 
myself' 

This was the sort of experience to which he was especially 
liable, because he was a man to whom it never occurred to get 
rid of servants or companions when they fell into sickness or 
old age. Rather did he cling more closely to them at such a 
time, considering them more certainly part of his family and 
household insomuch as they were no longer of any service there. 

lie was more than kind to his afflicted sister ; he was devotedly 
fond of her. “ My poor dear, dearest sister,’' he wrote of her 
again and again. In a letter to Coleridge, wiitten during one of 
her absences, he speaks of the best sort of person for her to live 
with, and letcrs to himself as “a young man of this description, 
who has suited her these twenty years, and may live to do so 
still, if we are one day restored to each other.” 

When he spoke of “ quietness and a patient bearing of the 
yoke,'^ he used no empty w'oids; his patient endurance had no 
limit, and lasted as long as his life. 

Besides being a devoted son and brother, he was also a faithful 
friend and a conscientious fulfiller of all social duties Generous 
to others, he was frugal himself, and careful always, by means of 
personal self-denial, to incur no liabilities which he could not 
meet. He never made ill-health, poverty, and the pressure of 
many burdens upon him, the excuse for lunning into debt. He 
indulged in no leisure which he could not rightly afford, lie per- 
mitted himself no pleasure which he could not pay for without 
interfering with his self-imposed duties to others. When Mary 
was first taken to an asylum, and there was a question of her 
going to an inferior place, for economical reasons, and at the 
desire of the older brother (who was afraid of being called upon 
for funds), Charles wrote to Coleridge: “If my father, an old 
servant-maid, and I, can’t live, and live comfortably, on j£*130 or 
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J*120 a year, we ought to burn by slow fires, and I almost would 
that Mary might not go into an hospital.” 

Charles had at this time been relieved (by a wealthier relative, 
who was aroused to help by the tragic condition of his family) 
from the care of his infirm aunt ; but she was very soon returned 
upon his hands, as too troublesome and unattractive a burden 
for any one else to put up with. The old servant was, as he 
himself explains, necessary to look after his doting father in his 
absence, otherwise he might have done without her. But then 
Charles Lamb did not, like some authors of lesser mental calibre 
and larger self-conceit, see the necessity of living “ like a gentle- 
man.” His ambitions were nobler than this, and his fine sim- 
plicity saved him from that modern vulgarism which contributes 
to so much social dishonesty, and adds an unnecessary burden to 
so many lives. 

For this indifference to appearance as for all his other self- 
denials, he took to himself no credit, and he asked for no com- 
passion. He practised, while others preached, the religion of 
silence. He never wailed to the world nor tormented his 
friends with the knowledge that he had a grievous burden to 
bear. His mental attitude was that of a man who has put 
his own trouble out of sight, and has room, in his large heart, 
for the trouble of others. 

The silence with which he bore his great and peculiar trials 
may well be permitted to rest on the one weakness of his un- 
selfish life. It was but a consequence of — and the effort to 
find a remedy for — that constitutional irritation or nerve sufifer- 
ing which was in his case part of the family curse. Its indul- 
gence was never allowed to interfere with any duty to others, or 
followed to the degradation of his own character. Neither the 
righteous Southey nor the austere Wordsworth had ever a word 
of severity to utter on this particular habit. It was only those 
men who knew little of his character and less of his life, who, 
mistaking its origin and ignorant of its limits, could magnify 
this one pardonable weakness into a serious fault. 

Pitiable Charles Lamb might seem to an observer whose truth 
of vision had been marred by his own narrowing sympathies and 
absorbed self-consciousness ; to all of us who know and love him 
— and who ever did the first thoroughly without doing the second 
completely ? — he must ever stand as one of the most admirable 
and heroic figures in literary history. 
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Abt. hi. — The Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 

1. Official Catalogue. William Clowes & Sons. 1886. 

%. Her Majesty's Colonies. A Series of Original Papers issued 
under the Authority of the Royal Commission. William 
Clowes & Sons. 1886. 

opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition at South 
1 Kensington by the Queen in person, cannot fail to recall 
to memory that great and never-to-be-forgotten ceremonial in 
1851, when, in the heyday of her popularity, with her husband 
by her side, and her young children around her, she inaugurated 
the first Universal Exhibition, conceived and perfected by the 
lamented Prince Consort. 

Thirty-five years have passed since then ; the prime mover and 
originator has long since vanished from the scene of his labours 
and his triumphs, and the great monument erected by the Queen 
and her people, stands to commemorate his success in calling 
together from the four corners of the world, all that was beautiful 
in art, and of use and value in commerce, to adorn the palace of 
his creation, causing the nations to vie with each other in a 
peaceful rivalry, which it was fondly hoped was to usher in the 
millennium. How far that hope was from being realized is 
testified by the many wars of the past thirty-five years ; but the 
series of Exhibitions then inaugurated, have been pregnant of 
great results commercially, and this, the latest of the series, teaches 
a deeper lesson than any of its predecessors, if we can but read it 
aright. 

As we saw the Queen, escorted by her eldest and youngest 
surviving sons, and followed by her daughters and grand- 
children, passing through the long line of thousands upon 
thousands of her subjects, gathered together from every clime, 
and including natives of every shade of colour, and of every 
grade of civilization, we could not help being struck by the 
fitness and significance of the spectacle, and how well it repre- 
sented the changes of the past thirty-five years. 

Here was the monarch of a vast empire, presiding over the first 
gathering together of her colonial subjects, come, by invitation 
of her son, the heir of that vast empire, to show to each other 
and to those at home, what they had done, and could do, to add 
to the wealth and power of that Empire to which they all 
owe allegiance. And the colonists thus brought together from 
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the ends of the world, some of them representing communities 
which had no existence w'hen the first Exhibition was opened, 
but which have already attained to the full prime of lusty man- 
hood ; others full of that pride which comes of a civilization 
dating far back in the “ night of ages,’' yet all alike testifying by 
their eagerness to obtain places, and by their patient waiting of 
many hours for a momentary glimpse of their Sovereign, their 
readiness to regard her as the natural symbol of that union 
which is strength — the visible head uniting these heterogeneous 
elements into one harmonious whole — testifying, too, their 
willingness to join in the sentiment of ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” 
and their determination to uphold the unity of the Empire of 
which they form a part. Cov via una. 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one throne. 

It was a noble sight and full of suggestiveness ; wo must not, 
bo->\ever, linger over ceremonial, but hasten lo glance through the 
various courts of this grand Imperial display, and point out, as 
far as we may, the abundant signs of life and progress displayed 
by our brethren from over the seas. 

It must be confessed that the Exhibition buildings at South 
Kensington are sadly wanting, both in grandeur and architectural 
beauty; there is none of that fairy-like lightness which distin- 
guished Paxton’s palace of 1S51. The buildings are mere sheds, 
put up for convenience only, and separated from each other ni 
places by ugly nooks and untidy corners ; but all that art can do 
to remedy these radical defects has been done, and in most cases 
the effect is pleasing, whiKt the wealth and variety of the exhibits 
prevent the eye from examining the surroundings too critically. 

The place of honour is of course given to India ; that vast 
conglomeration of States, forming together a priceless possession 
which has accumulated since 1 GOO, tlie date of the formation of 
tlie first East India Company — started with 125 shareholders and 
a capital of £70,000, to trade direct with India — the first territory 
acquired, consisting of a strip of land six miles long, and one 
mile inland, on the Madras coast, purchased from one of the 
Rajahs in 1639. Who could then have dared to prophesy the 
outcome of this small acquisition ? The story of the growth of 
this, our stupendous Indian Empire, is well and succinctly told 
in the “ Historical Retrospect ” of the Official Catalogue, the 
concluding paragraph of which may be quoted, as showing the 
rapidity of that growth. 

In 1786, when Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, as Governor- 
General, th^ British Empire in India comprised only Bengal and 
Bebar, in Eastern Hindustan, a very little area round Bombay, in the 
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Western Dekkan ; and a somewhat larger area round Madras, in the 
Eastern Peninsula. In 188G the British power is paramount over an 
area of more than a million and a half of square miles, containing 
upwards of two hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants. 

This enormous population consists of numerous races and tribes, 
including every imaginable shade of colour— from the purest 
white to more than negro blackness — and every typeof countenance, 
a fact which is hardly realized by the majority of Englishmen, 
but which is most clearly placed before us in this Exhibition, by 
a scries of life-sized models in native costume^ commencing with 
the diminutive unclad Andamanese, negroid in colour, and the 
Nicobarese, taller and lighter, but almost equally savage, and 
passing on through tribes decidedly Mongoloid in type, from the 
North-west Provinces, to the tribes of the Punjab, among whom 
we find a pale yellow type, and also the very tall, dark Sikh, with 
naked legs, and hat adorned with a perfect armoury of weapons 
of all kinds, commencing with those metal rings or quoits wliich 
Siva the destroyer is always represented as twirling upon one of his 
fingers. Then there are the Nagas from the hills, tattooed, and 
wearing large shell and cornelian bead necklaces of native manu- 
facture, and other hill tribes. Some of these types we see again 
in the vestibule, arrayed as soldiers of native regiments, and line 
fellows they are too, altlnougli here also we are struck with the 
great diversity in size and colour, and if we go a few steps farther, 
we find a glass case containing a collection of heads from Jeypore, 
seeming to represent every imaginable type ; and everywhere we 
are confronted by the same diversity of race, and that which of 
necessity follows, radical differences of cliaracter, custom, and 
religion. It is this which makes the government of India a 
herculean task, requiring the greatest firmness and most consum- 
mate skill and discretion, lest perpetual strife should reign 
among these jarring elements. With an empire so vast and so 
varied in natural productions, as well as in race and in climate, 
it is easy to imagine that the exhibits would also be rich and 
varied, but we may fairly say that they exceed all our precon- 
ceived ideas. 

Every one associates with India, rich shawls, jewellery, carpets, 
and carvings in wood and ivory, and these have from time imme- 
morial, been so perfect, that it would be hard to expect progress 
in these arts, and indeed one great idea of the present Exhibi- 
tion was, that these wonderful works of native art should become 
better known in this country, so as to help to educate our arti- 
ficers, rather than to receive education from them, hence the 
vestibule has been draped with chintzes from Kashmir, and a 
series of art courts has been formed, each adorned with a carved 
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screen of native wofi:, and containing the different works of art 
of the several provinces. These screens are perfect marvels of 
carving of different kinds, some of which have been manufactured 
on the spot, and erected by Indians sent over for the purpose, a 
special grant having been made by the Commissioners for carry- 
ing out this design. The entrance gateway to these art courts 
was contributed by the Maharajah of Jeypore, and is a magnifi- 
cent work of art, surmounted by that which is called a drum- 
house, in which, in palaces and temples, musicians in India are 
accustomed to play, in honour of the sovereign or the god. On 
this gateway is carved the motto of Jeypore, in Sanscrit, Latin, 
and English, “ Yato dharm stato jaya ; Ubi virtus ibi victoria.’' 

Where virtue is, is victory,” and at the back “ Ex Oriente lux,” 
a motto exemplified by the Shamsa, or picture of the sun, on 
one side, from which the Rajahs of Jeypore trace their descent, 
and on the other side the moon, claimed as an ancestor by others 
of the Rajput race, and overlooking the court is a curious object 
difficult to distinguish, but which is the Mahi maratih, or golden 
head of a fish, and two gilt balls, being the symbol of the highest 
nobility given by the Moghal emperors. 

Glancing up and down these art courts, the eye is 'dazzled and 
bewildered by the variety and beauty of the wares displayed. 
The richest and most delicate jewellery, in silver and gold, tea 
and coffee services in the same precious metals elaborately 
chased, pottery painted and gilt, lacquer work, damascened 
arms, enamels, and that curious green glass or enamel inlaid 
with gold so peculiarly Indian, as also that well-known inlaid 
work in ivory and metal, with innumerable other works of art of 
every description, all set off by a background of the richest 
textile fabrics, carpets, curtains, silks, shawls, muslins, chintzes, 
and cotton goods of all descriptions, in the greatest profusion, the 
gold and silver laces of Lucknow deserving especial notice. 
The variety and beauty of the various screens which serve as a 
framework for tfie display of the exhibits of the several provinces, 
baffle description, and each province has its especial art, some 
being in sandal wood, some in red stone, some in marble ; some 
painted and gilt, some of delicate trellis work, and in the centre 
of the south gallery rises a magnificent pigeon-house from 
Baroda, of carved woodwork, far too beautiful for use. The 
Kashmir screen is especially noteworthy, as having been copied 
from the verandah of an old ruined mosque ; it was made in four 
mouths by eight carpenters, working at a wage of 5JcZ. to 8d. a 
day, their only tools being the small native chisel and a heavy 
adze. In some of these screens Saracenic influence is plainly 
visible, but others are strictly Hindu. The British occupation 
does not seem to have seriously affected the art work of the 
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natires, although in two or three manufactures, deterioration due 
to European influence, is noticed ; as, for instance, in the carpets, 
which in some cases are more gaudy in colour and less beautiful 
in design than formerly ; this is attributed to European designs 
and aniline dyes having been introduced, chiefly through work 
done in the gaols, but Government is now endeavouring to 
restore the native art to its pristine beauty. The celebrated 
Dacca muslins, known as woven air,” seem also to have suffered ; 
the piece of fifteen yards, which formerly only weighed 900 
grains, now weighfng 1600 grains, consequent upon the use of 
English twist, the value being only £10 as against £40 for the 
older fabric; but, as a rule, the art work of India maintains its 
ancient reputation, and the native artificers, who, in the court of 
the Indian palace, pursue their various callings in native fashion, 
are eagerly watched by crowds daily ; but they can never be 
rivalled by English workers, for their work requires not only 
delicacy of manipiilation,' but patient labour, only possible in a 
land where Avorkers are numerous and wages extremely low. 
The Indian palace, constructed opposite the entrance to Old 
London, is remarkable for the great stone gateway presented to the 
South Kensington Museum by the late Mahaiaja Sindhia, which, 
in its rich decoration, contrasts well with the sombre gateway 
opposite ; to this has been added a courtyard such as is common 
in India, with the various workshops of the native artificers. 
The edifice is in the Hindu-Persian style, and consists of a 
vestibule with a fountain in the centre and a mosaic floor, the 
walls dr^^ed with a variety of beautiful cotton prints, and from 
this a staircase leads to the Durbar Hall overlooking the court- 
yard ; this hall is a marvel of wood carving, and was made in the 
Exhibition by two natives of lihera in the Punjab, brought over 
for the purpose. 

It is, however, to the Imperial or Economic Court that we 
must turn, if wo wish to see the progress made in India under 
British rule. Here are displayed the chief articles of commerce, 
the vast extent of which will certainly surprise those who have 
not heretofore studied the subject, and here we may be allowed 
to quote the oflicial catalogue ; — 

The magnitude of the foreign trade of India enables it to rank as 
the fifth great commercial Power in the world. The total value of the 
external sea-borne trade of India may be said roughly to be 155 
millions of pounds sterling, of which seventy millions represent exports, 
and eighty-five millions imports. Of this, the commerce between India 
and the United Kingdom claims eighty -six millions sterling, of which 
thirty-six millions represent exports and fifty millions imports. To 
form a complete estimate of the foreign commerce of India, we may 
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add to this the land trade across the frontiers, which amounts to about 
twelve millions sterling. 

These exports consist of various grains, such as rice, wheat, 
barley, oats, maize, and millet, the produce of 119,400,000 acres 
of cultivated land, of which 60,000,000 are devoted to rice 
and 20,306,464 acres to wheat. The development of the export 
trade in the latter during the last fifteen years is, says the catalogue, 

one of the most remarkable facts recorded in the Reports of the 
material progress of India.” Sugar, both fronk the sugar-cane and 
the date-palm, is largely manufactured and exported ; vegetables 
also are grown and exported to the amount of £21,903, the potato 
and egg-apple having been introduced from America. Of drugs 
and medicines inore than a hundred indigenous plants are shown 
as valuable, but the natives place 1300 in their herbals; the best 
known in this country is the cinchona, but this is not an indi- 
genous plant, although it has become acclimatized, having been 
introduced from Peru in 1860. It is largely cultivated at 
Darjeeling by the Government, and its value as an export 
in 18(S4~5 was estimated at £100,000. Of vegetable fibres, 
cotton, jute, rhea, coir, and other plants, are represented in a 
great trophy in this court, but they form only a small part 
of the fibre-bearing plants of India, wliicli are reckoned at 
300. The export trade in cotton, raw and manufactured, was 
estimated last year at over £41,000,000 sterling, chiefly from 
the Bombay Presidency; wliilst in jute, the trade has risen from 
£62 in 1828, to £6,241,508 last year, chiefly from Bengal. Rhea 
is looked upon as likely to do great things in the future, but it 
is at present difficult and expensive to prepare. Paper is now 
manufactured in considerable quantities from the bark of two 
sorts of daphne ; there arc paper mills in Calcutta and 
Lucknow, and it is also made in the gaols. The paper manu- 
factory of Nepal is, however, considered to have been derived 
from China at a very remote period. Oil seeds and prepared 
oils form a very large item in the Indian exports, linseed yield- 
ing over £1,000,000 ; rapeseed, £2,000,000 ; castor, £2,000,000 ; 
sesame, £1,928,112; poppy, £409,159; and earth nuts, £361,400. 
There are also many dyes, of which indigo is the principal, a 
very interesting model of an indigo factory (of which there are 
thousands chiefly under European management) being exhibited ; 
and a great number of gums and saps, including camphor, 
catechu, caoutchouc, gutta percha, assafoetida, and, lastly, lac, the 
product of an insect. 

In narcotics, opium holds the first place, Government deriving 
from it a revenue of £9,000,000 ; the cultivation and mode of 
preparation of this is well illustrated. Bhang, or Indian hemp. 
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is also exhibited ; and tobacco is exported to the value of 
£150,000, but this is exhibited in another court, with that which 
has risen to great importance of late, and seems destined to become 
one of the chief exports of the empire — namely, tea. The first 
samples of this much-esteemed product, consisting of twelve 
chests, were shipped from Assam in J 838, and now it is esti- 
mated that 266,286 acres are under cultivation as tea plantations, 
188,000 in Assam and Cachar, 60,000 in Bengal, 8000 each 
in the North-west Provinces and the Punjab, and 5551 in 
Madras, the yield having risen from 25,500,000 lbs. in 1876, to 
60,000,000 lbs. in I Sol, representing over £4,000,000 sterling. 
Coffee has decreased in value, consequent upon the leaf disease, 
but it still represents £1,250,000 ; and cocoa has been introduced 
from South America and is thriving ; whilst that which scorns a 
new industry will be found in the exhibits of beer from Madras 
and the Punjab, and wines and spirits from Kashmir, exhibited 
by the Maharaja, one of which was awarded a gold medal at the 
Calcutta Exhibition. 

The geological survey of India exhibits maps illustrative of 
the mineral wealth of the empire, and by them we are surprised 
to find, in addition to gold, silver, and other metals, very exten- 
sive coal fields, and we are told that eighty coal mines are worked 
in India, seventy-eight of which are in Bengal, one in Central 
India, and one in Assam, yielding together 1,31 5,776 tons in 
1883, and employing 23,172 labourers. 

The timbers and woods from the Indian forests form a very 
important branch of commerce, and arc represented in the 
Exhibition by a trojjhy containing 3000 specimens, whilst the 
bamboo trophy illustrates the uses of this most useful (jrast^, of 
which thirty species are represented. 

By this long but far from exhaustive list of the products of 
India, it will be seen that the British Government, whilst foster- 
ing and encouraging the arts handed down from a remote civili- 
zation, has not failed to develop the resources of the empire in 
accordance with modern social requirements. This is not the 
display of an effete nation sunk in Oriental lethargy, with no 
thought save of luxury and repose, neither is it the tribute of a 
conquered nation laying its best gifts at the feet of the conqueror, 
but it is the work of a Power acting the part of a regenerator, 
guiding the myriad hands in patlis of reproductive industry, 
making the inost of natural gifts, and supplementing them 
by all the appliances of modern science, developing the 
resources ungrudgingly yielded by a tropical climate, and 
adding to them, those dependent upon human labour and 
skill ; constructing iron roads and water-ways, whereby 
all these products may be brought together, and finding for 
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them, by means of its many ocean transports, markets in far 
distant lands, for ever unattainable by native effort. These 
are some of the benefits which India has derived from British 
rule ; but the Exhibition tells us more than this, it shows that the 
dominant Power is not unmindful of the educational, moral, and 
social needs of its subjects, and we are shown in the Administra- 
tive Court the governmental machinery, by which the State is 
kept in working order ; there are exhibited the coinage and the 
stamps, the railways and irrigation works, the military, naval, 
and police organization, the mode of distributing tlie 1 8 I 5 
millions of letters delivered yearly, in a country still insufficiently 
traversed by public roads, and teeming with snakes and beasts 
of pre 3 \ The educational work of the Empire is illustrated by 
the model of a Bombay school, and by the various means and 
appliances adopted for the education of the 2,790,00 1 children 
inspected in 1883 in the 111,237 Government schools. As we 
study these things, and endeavour to take in the statistics 
brought before us, we see more plainly than ever, not only 
the vast importance of the numerous States and depend- 
encies which go to make the great Indian Empire, but also the 
enormous responsibility resting upon its riders. Even the 
seasons must be watched and anticipated, or famine following 
upon drought will claim its million victims, ere the relief 
ungrudgingly sent can be distributed to the sutterers. That our 
rule hitherto, if not faultless, has yet been fairly successful, we 
believe this Exhibition will testify ; but there is no room for 
eocperimental government. Tried and approved methods must 
be continued with a firm hand, till the discordant elements are 
fairly amalgamated, and the prejudices of religious differences 
and social caste yield to the enlightenment of education ,• and 
the length of time requisite for this may be estimated by what 
we have pointed out regarding the multitudinous races which go 
to make up this mighty empire. 

The exhibits from that which was formerly British Burmah, 
but which is now a portion of the Burmese Empire lately added 
to the British possessions in the East, are displayed amongst those 
of India, and include very elaborate carvings, jewellery, lacquered 
ware, and cloths of native manufacture ; and doubtless the 
commercial activity of India will soon extend itself over the 
newly acquired territory. 

The great Island of Ceylon, which, with its dependencies, the 
Maidive Islands, form a Crown Colony, exhibits ite wares in a 
court divided from India by a porch, or gateway, copied from 
tlie Buddhist temple of the Sacred Tooth in Kandy, and carved 
in Ceylon by native workmen, and facing this, at the end of the 
court, is a large figure of Buddha, thus demonstrating to all, the 
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religion professed by the Sinhalese. Ceylon has long been noted 
for its pearl fishery, which is still an important industry, and 
pearls, with other gems, form a portion of the exhibits, which 
include gold and silver wares, carvings in ebony, satin-wood, and 
other native woods; but agriculture is the chief industry, and 
Government not only encourages the production of rice and 
cocoa-nut, which form the chief food of the natives, but has also 
introduced the cultivation of tea and coffee, the former of which 
is increasing so rapidly that 100,000 acres are now under culti- 
vation as tea gardens, and the exports have reached 3,700,000 lbs , 
and are confidently expected to rise to 20,000,000 within six 
years. Coffee has been cultivated for centuries, although not to 
any great extent until l(S74-5, when the export reached nearly 
1,000,000 cwt., valued at nearly £5,000,000 ; but since that time 
disease has so injured the coffee plantations that many of them 
have been turned into tea gardens. Cinnamon and other spices 
form also a large portion of the exports of the island ; and 
plumbago is oue of the cliief mineral products, having been 
exported to the amount of 2t0,000 cwt. in 1882. 

It is gratifying to find that the gieat tanks, erected centuries 
before the Ciinstian era, are being repaired and maintained by 
large Government grants annually, for these cannot fail to add 
to the prosperity of this most interesting island, by securing to 
the rural population a constant supply of that prime necessary — 
water. 

It is impossible here to dwell upon those exhibits which, both 
in the Indian and Ceylon sections, will most interest the general 
public, such as the great Indian jungle, illustrative of the fauna 
and flora of the country, the models of natives in every variety 
of costume, the shops, with their Indian buyers and sellers, the 
photographs of native princes and of the splendid ruins and 
temples of India and Ceylon, the paintings of scenery, and the 
utensil^, weapons, ornaments, and religious emblems of che wild 
tribes in the interior. The complex Hindoo mythology is illus- 
trated by images of the various gods of the Pantheon, and the 
gods of the JSicobarese, and the masks of the devil dancers of 
Ceylon, form conspicuous objects ; but these do not illustrate 
progresSj wo therefore leave them to be studied by the anthro- 
pologist and archaeologist, and pass on to the great colonies which 
are so well represented, and which, from their comparative youth, 
show more clearly the effects of modern enterprise. 

The Dominion of Canada, stretching right across the American 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and embracing an area 
of 3,500,000 square miles, with a population of about 5,000,000, 
was ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris, in 1703; but 
it was only in 1807 that the several provinces — Ontario, Quebec, 
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Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick — were united into one 
Dominion. In 1870 Manitoba and the North-west, which had 
until then been held by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and in 1871 
British Columbia, were added to the Dominion. This then may 
be looked upon as a new colony, and as such its progress will 
appear marvellous. In 1884 the revenue amounted to upwards 
of £6,000,000, whilst the imports were valued at £'21,000,000, 
and the exports at nearly £19,000,000. These exports consist 
largely of timber, which in 1884 produced nearly £6,000,000; 
of cereals and dairy produce, the latter now well known every- 
where; and of furs, which were at one time regarded as the 
chief or only product of the North-west ; but the land of that 
wide region is now' found to be excellent for agriculture, and 
every year sees the settler pushing his way farther and farther to 
the North-west, opening up fresli tracts, and carrying with him 
the plough and the railway almost simultaneously; for Canada, 
almost more than any of tlie colonies, has devoted hoi self to the 
construction of railroads, and the great line recently completed, 
which runs right through the Dominion, uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, is not only a magnificent example of colonial 
energy, but is also a work of Imperial importance, since it pro- 
vides an alternative loute to our Eastern Empire, besides opening 
up gieat tracts of agricultural land still awaiting cultivation, and 
fields of coal, gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron of great 
importance, but hitherto only paitially developed. The fisheries 
of Canada are of immense value, but Newfoundland, so long 
famed for its cod fisheries, has not yet joined the Dominion, and 
forms a separate colony. 

The show made by Canada, in the present Exhibition, is very 
extensive, but not so varied in cliaracter as that of some of the 
other colonies ; it consists chiefly, as may be supposed, of agri- 
cultural products and machinery, and is loo shoppy in appearance 
to be attractive, but as the outcome of nineteen years of 
commercial progress it is magnificent. The agricultural imple- 
ments strike us as far superior to our own, the cereals appear to 
be of splendid quality, and the vegetables and fruits are such as 
would certainly take prizes in the old country ; they also 
exhibit honey and fish, dried and tinned, particularly lobsters, 
in profusion. Timber, and furniture manufactured from the 
principal woods, also make a grand show, but these arc not 
the only things demanding notice, there are exhibits from 
the various schools, univeisities and scientific institutes of the 
colony, maps and drawings, displays of minerals, ethnological 
collections (very meagre), and a grand trophy of furs and the 
wild animals from which the hunters and trappers of the North- 
west have so long supplied the European markets, and which 
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still form the largest item in the exports of the Dominion, 
amounting to upwards of 0^5,000,000 ; the forests ranking next 
at about dP4,000,000, and agricultural products about i?3,000,000. 
Full statistics would here be impossible, but sufficient has been 
said to show that the Canadian Dominion is one rapidly increas- 
ing in prosperity, developing her boundless resources, agricultural 
and mineral, the latter including gold, coal, copper, iron, anti- 
mony, lead, silver and other minerals of less value ; and with the 
completion of the Canadian Pacilic Railway and its extensions, 
it is confidently expected that new openings for commerce will 
bo found, and a traffic commenced with India, China and the 
Pacific coasts of South America. 

The population of Canada has increased rapidly. In 1871 
the total was 3,087,0^1 ; in 1881 it had risen to 1,3^1,810; of 
these the larger number are of British blood, but there are 
1,298,927 of French origin, many Germans, and about 100,000 
Indians, the feeble remnant of the aborigines ; of these the 
portion settled in the older provinces have become civilized and 
contented, and the present Jilxhibition contains many specimens 
of their handicraft, but in Manitoba, the North-west, and British 
Columbia, many tribes still remain in a state of savagery ; they 
are, however, gathered into reserves, and their property is pro- 
tected by the Government. On the whole, they are loyal and 
contented, but the half-breeds are sometimes turbulent and 
rebellious, as was shown last year in the outbreak under Riel, 
which was so promptly and easilj^ quelled. 

We must heie say a few words on Newfoundland, the first of 
our possessions in this part of the world, although long since 
outrivalled by newer and more fertile lands. Newfoundland 
was discovered by Cabot on Midsummer Day, 1J97, and it soon 
became known to the world as a great fishing station, and was 
taken formal possession of by Sir lliim})l}rey Gilbert in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth. The cod fishery is still the chief industry, 
but it also exports cod-liver oil, seal skins and oil, and copper ore, 
the whole amounting to nearly X^2,009,000, but varying accord- 
ing to the season. Of late years the copper mines have been 
W’orked very successfully, and bid fair to add largely to the 
exports of the colony. The population is estimated at 180,000, 
but the aborigines, the Beothucs, have died out, the last seen 
alive was in 1829. 

The colony of Newfoundland includes Labrador, very valu- 
able as a fishing station for seal, cod and salmon, and the island 
of Anticoste, at the mouth of the river St. Lawrence ; this island 
has only a few inhabitants, but the fisheries in the surrounding 
seas are very extensive. Newfoundland, although not so pro- 
gressive as Canada, is yet very valuable on account of its 
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command of the fisheries, and it is a pity that it is not represented 
in the present Exhibition. 

Geographically, thousands of miles separate Canada from the 
great group of colonies in Australasia, but in the Exhibition they 
are near neighbours, and although unlike in natural features, 
there is a strong family likeness, distinguishing all as the 
children of one mother, alike in energy, though di&ring in age, 
size and strength. The Australasian colonies include New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, to which may be added Fiji and New 
Guinea, a wonderful group occupying the whole of the great 
sub-continent of Australia, with the adjoining islands of Tasmania 
on the south, Melville and other small islands on the north, New 
Guinea, Fiji and New Zealand in the adjoining seas. Here then 
we possess an empire of no mean size, containing within itself 
all the necessary elements of wealth, power and stability, but 
united to the mother country even more than any of the other 
colonies of Great Britain by the ties of blood ; I'or whereas in 
India the foreign element far outweighs the European, and in 
Canada the French, Germans, and Indians almost balance the 
British in numbers, in the Australasian colonies, except in New 
Guinea and Fiji, the population is almost wholly of British 
descent, and the rapid progress made by these Antipodean lands 
speaks volumes in praise of the energetic character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and its power of seizing every coign of vantage, and 
developing it into something gieat and profitable, spite of 
difficulties and dangers. 

The first of our colonies in these distant southern seas was 
New South Wales. To the Dutch or Portuguese belongs the 
honour of the discovery of Australia, in the seventeenth century, 
hut it was the famous navigator, Captain Cook, who took posses- 
sion of Botany Bay in 1770, a name which for many years 
became a by -word, owing to the use of that region as a penal 
settlement ; that reproach has, however, been long removed, and 
for the last thirty-five years the progress of the colony has been 
marked, although not unvarying. A constitution was granted 
to New South Wales in 1^4*3, Port Philip was separated from 
it in 1851, and formed into a distinct colony under the name of 
Victoria, and in 1859 another portion separated itself and is now 
known as Queensland. These secessions, as they may be termed, 
have not, however, weakened the parent colony, but have rather 
added to her power, by enabling her to concentrate her strength 
in developing her own vast resources ; in this she has been 
^eatly assisted by the foresight of some of her governors, and 
foremost among the benefactors of the colony must be named 
Captain John MacArthur, who introduced the merino sheep and 
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the vine, two of the principal sources of her present wealth ; the 
export of wool in 1884 being 319,477 bales, valued at nine and 
a half millions sterling, whilst Australian wine is fast growing in 
public favour, the area of land occupied by vines in 1883 being 
4374 acres, producing 589,604 gallons of wine and 416:i gallons 
of brandy. Sugar is also cultivated extensively, and fruits are 
grown with great success, many of them, especially apples, pears, 
and grapes, having found their way to South Kensington in 
good condition, and, as we can testify, of excellent flavour, 
although at present not sufficiently low in price to compete with 
nearer markets. The fauna and flora of the colony are also well 
represented in the Exhibition, the various beautiful native woods 
being exhibited both in the natural and manufactured form, 
whilst the fine arts are represented by splenilid photographs, by 
paintings and engravings, some on shell ; by one very fine group 
of statuary in marble — Jephthah and his daughter — by pottery, 
and by art needlework done by pupils of the several schools. 

But, after all, the mineral wealth of Australia is the main 
source of its prosperity ; this perhaps is less apparent in ^hc New 
South Wales court than in that of Victoria, although the yield 
of gold from 1851, the dale of its first discovery, to 1883 is 
estimated at over £35,000,000 ; and there are also large exhibits 
of silver, copper, zinc, and tin, besides a large quantity of coal. 

The pastoral and agricultural products of the colony are 
represented by wool and diffeient kinds of grain, and there are 
also exhibits of preserved fish and oysters. There are besides 
exhibited in the Now South Wales court many curiosities from 
New Guinea, and photographs of the country taken during the 
expedition of Geiioial Scratchley last year, when a protectorate 
was proclaimed over a large portion of that very interesting, but 
little known, island. 

Perhaps, of all the Australian colonies, Victoria is the one of 
wffiich the remarkable progress is the most distinctly seen in the 
present Exhibition. The growth of this colony since 1851, 
during the thirty-five years of its separate existence, is simply 
marvellous. At one end of the court is displayed a group of 
natives in the condition in whicli they were when first discovered, 
with their bark huts, or rather shelters, their boomerangs, 
spears and shields, surrounded by the fauna and flora of the 
country, and we are told tliat this represents the spot, forty years 
ago, upon which Melbourne with its 3^5,000 inhabitants now 
stands. If we look at the great town as represented on one of 
the panels in tiie entrance hall, and compare it with this wild 
scene, it seems like the transformation scene in a pantomime 
rather than a fact of the world^s history, and if we examine the 
products of this wonderful colony, we are more and moro 
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astonished at the development displayed in* every branch of 
industry. This enormous and unprecedented progress is doubt- 
less due mainly to the extensive gold fields of Victoria. “In 
1860/* says the OflScial Catalogue, “only fifteen years after its 
settlement, Port Philip had a revenue of £280,000, its exports 
amounted to nearly £1,000,000 sterling, and its population had 
increased by rapid strides to 70,000.** This was a year before the 
discovery of gold, which “ uplifted the colony in a night to the 
position of a nation and a power in the world, and advanced her 
destinies hundreds of years at one bound.’* As may be supposed, 
gold holds a prominent place in the exhibits of the colony. A 
huge gateway of gilded blocks represents the yield of gold, 
estimated at £210,000,000 sterling, and near to this is exhibited 
models of the most rernarkabh' nuggets discovered ; also maps 
of the gold fields, geological specimens of the various minerals 
found in the colony, and a beautiful model of a quartz-crushing 
machine.* The wealth extracted from the soil does not, however, 
end with gold and other minerals ; its forests of timber yield 
abundantly, and its soil produces an unlimited supply of grain ; 
wine also is made of excellent quality, and sheep and cattle 
yield meat (tinned for export), as well as wool and leather. The 
exports are now valued at upwards of £1 6,000,000, and its imports 
at £20,000,000 ; exports of pastoral produce yielding £10,000,000, 
those of agriculture £6,000,000, whilst the yearly value of 
manufactured goods is estimated at X18,500,0()0. The wealth 
thus accumulated, aided by loans from the mother country, has 
been largely expended in public works, and the country is 
traversed ty 1700 miles of railway, whilst schools and univer- 
sities have been established and subsidized by Government. 
Victorians may weU be proud of tlieir colony, which is nearly as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland combined, nor do they devote 
all their energies to the useful labour of developing their fields 
of gold and of com, for in art their progress is as marked as in 
agriculture, and some of the paintings, both landscapes and 
flowers, in this court, are extremely beautiful, whilst there is a 
piece of tapestry done by the pupils of a ladies* school, which 
could not he equalled in our modern art needlework exhibits ; 
and the pottery is making rapid strides towards our best works. 

South Australia is a much older and more extensive colony 
than Victoria, comprising not only the southern part of the great 
island, but all the central portion, right through to the Indian 
Ocean. It was first observed and partially explored by Captain 
Sturt in 1831, and was formed into a colony by Act of Parlia- 


* A full sized machine is at work in the {^rounds crushing quartz and pro- 

ducing gold from touts of ore sent for exhibition. 
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raent in 1834, the Act providing that no criminals should ever 
be transported to any part of the colony. 

The niineral wealth of South Australia consists rather of 
copper than of gold, although the latter has been found within 
its limits. In the Exhibition a great gateway of copper ingots 
has been raised, not particularly elegant, but a substantial proof 
of the amount of metal smelted by the company which erects 
it ; there are also exhibits of gold, silver, copper, and iron ores, 
and in agricultural products, cereals, fruits, jams, pickles, and a 
very large display of wines of different kinds, also vinegar, 
cordials, and aerated waters. There is also a (furious exhibit of 
stuffed sheep, to show the breed (which is merino), and a great 
number of fleeces, one of the exhibitors announcing that he 
sheared last season 75,000, whilst other flocks are noted, consist- 
ing of (>5,000, 31,000, and other largo numbers. Ostriches and 
ostrich feathers nro also exhibited, whilst in the fino arts, there 
arc paintings, sculptures, photographs, and some beautiful orna- 
ments of emu eggs mounted in silver. All this is very creditable to 
a colony which, notwithstanding its vast territorial extent, is very 
sparsely poT)ulated, the inhabitants at the last census numbering 
only 270,805, exclusive of aborigines, who are estimated at 0340. 
An Australian Gully, illustrating the fauna and flora, and the 
mode of life of the aborigines, is a very attractive feature in the 
South Australian court. The exports of South Australia in 
1875 amounted to £1,805,050, and in 1884 to £0,623,701, and 
the imports at the latter date wero £5,740,353, the United 
Kingdom supplying £2,0S3,29(>. The wheat crop in 1881 
was upwards of 14,000,000 bushels, the wool was valued 
at nearly £3,000,000 sterling, and the wine produced was 
473,535 gallons; there were 1035 miles of railway open for 
traffic, 227 public schools, 287 private schools, and 112 country 
institutes with libraries attaclied. Such is progress in Australia, 
and the same tale is repeated in Queensland, which has only 
been in existence as a colony since 1 859. With a tropical 
climate and a population of only 325,000, she has yet succeeded 
in distancing some of the older colonies ; her wool amounts to 
50,000,000 lbs. annually, her cattle number 4,250,000, and her 
sheep 9,300,000, whilst her imports and exports, which in 1860 
was £1,267,500, in 1884 reached a total of £11,055,810. There 
are 1407 miles of railway, and 11,636 miles of telegraph wires 
in the colony, and there are 425 Slate schools. Maize, rice, 
wheat, sugar, arrowroot, tobacco, coffee, cotton, and various 
fruits are among the products, and many of these are exhibited, 
as also a trophy denoting that gold, to the amount of £17,623,284, 
has been found; beautiful pearls,including one black, and enormous 
shells to show the product of mother-of-pearl ; there are also some 
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beautiful specimens of opal, splendid cedar woods, marbles, and 
tin ; whilst in manufactures, leather, ropes, vegetable oils, chiefly 
prepared from the various eucalypti, dyes, sugar, wine, and a 
great many others are exhibited ; but as yet the exports consist 
largely of raw material, and the sugar industry has been checked 
by want of labour, the importation of Polynesians and of Indian 
coolies having been forbidden, whilst European labour is too dear 
and too scarce to be employed with profit ; but immigration is 
encouraged, and in time doubtless this difficulty will be over- 
come. Western Australia, formerly known as the Swan River 
Settlement, occupies the whole of the west of Australia from 
north to south, an immense territor}^ 1,000,000 square miles in 
extenf, but very thinly peopled, the whole white population 
numbering only J32,000. Yet this handful of Europeans has 
contrived to increase its revenue from £157,775 in 1875 to 
£291,317 in 1885, its exportshaving risen during the same period 
from £391,217 to £105,093, the chief items being lead ore, pearls, 
and mother-of-pearl, horses, sandal- wood, guano, wool, and 
timber ; of the latter some magnificent specimens of the Javrah 
(Eucalyptus marginata) are exhibited, as also of the Karri 
(Eucalyptus di versicolor), almost equally beautiful; there is also 
a display of furniture made from native woods of various kinds, 
the timber of this colony appearing of extraordinary size and value. 
There are exhibits of wool, a great trophy of mother-of-pearl 
shells, and the very remarkable pearl called the Southern Cross, 
valued at £10,000 ; cereals (wheat, barley, oats), preserved and 
tinned fish and fish oils, raisins and other dried fruits, preserves, 
wine and beer, and in art-work some very creditable paintings and 
photographs ; there are also some flags made in the colony of 
native silk, and honey from bees which were first imported, but 
have become wild and very abundant. The mineral wealth of the 
colony has not been thoroughly explored, but specimens of gold, 
copper, lead, and iron are sent, and even as we write the rumour 
comes of the discovery of rich gold fields, which, if authenticated, 
will cause this young colony to forge ahead like the other 
Australian colonies, and perhaps even more rapidly, since rail- 
ways are in course of construction, which will facilitate migration. 

Tasmania — one of the oldest of the Australian colonies, and 
not a whit less prosperous than its neighbours, with great 
mineral and agricultural vrealth, and a peculiarly favourable 
climate — from some unexplained cause is not represented in the 
present Exhibition. We will therefore pass on to the very im- 
portant colony of New Zealand. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands and a smaller one, 
called Stewart's Island. It is almost the antipodes of Great 
Britain, which it more nearly resembles in size and in 
climate than any of the other colonies; but it is far more 
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mountainous and picturesque than the mother country, and con- 
tains within it greater mineral wealth, gold to the extent of 
£1,730,992 having been exported in 1872, and although since 
then the output of the precious metal has decreased, it is 
probable that it will improve when machinery is brought to bear 
upon the gold-bearing quartz ; and at all events the export of 
gold since 1857 has amounted to £41,000,000. It has, besides, 
very extensive coal fields, and also copper, iron, and petroleum ; 
but farm products form the chief source of wealth of the colony, 
the export of wool in 18S4 having reached £3,267,327 ; the 
frozen meat trade, only recently developed, produced in 1884, 
£345,129; and Kauri gum, a specialty of New Zealand, is 
quoted at £342,151; whilst wheat produced £436,729; oats, 
£267,286; and timber, £152,932. 

New Zealand has been a Jlrilish cqjony since 1810, in which 
year Auckland and Wellington, now large and flourishing towns 
on the North Island, were founded. The population is esti- 
mated at 576,234 whites, and about 40,000 Maories ; there are 
also about 5)000 Chinese. Woollen manufactories have been 
established, as also dairy factories and boot factories ; agricultural 
implements, carriages, and machinery of various kinds are made, 
and eighty-three steamers have been built and their machinery 
supplied by New Zealand workmen. Tobacco, beer, paper, and 
a variety of other useful articles, are also made in the colony. 

Specimens of all these things, and many more, appear among 
the exhibits, but that which especially calls for notice is the 
great advance made in art. The pictures exhibited in the Albert 
Hall, and those of Maories in the New Zealand Court, are 
not only delineations of scenery and apparently faithful portraits, 
but they are something more — they are works of art of no mean 
order. The same may be said of the phot(^graphs, which in all 
the courts — perhaps because of tlie warmer and brighter sun — 
show to great advantage beside those of our own leaden skies. 
The furniture made of the beautiful colonial woods is also taste- 
ful and apparently durable. 

The comparatively small Crown colony of Fiji is included in 
the Australasian group, but is as yet too young to call for much 
comment, having only come under British rule in 1874 ; never- 
theless the trade of the islands has increased considerably since 
that date. Sugar, cocoa-nuts, and copra form the chief exports. 
The population is much mixed, owing to the introduction of 
Polynesian and coolie labourers. The natives number 114,891, 
and Europeans 3513; other races bringing the total up to 
127,444. Fiji has a small space allotted to it in the Exhibition, 
and makes a fair display, chiefly of native curiosities, mats, 
tappa cloth, pottery, kava bowls, &c. &c. ; but there are also 
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various products of cultivation, such as coffee, tea, arrowroot, 
rice, preserved fruit, &c. 

Turning to the African colonies, which next present themselves 
to our notice, we find in South Africa a group of States which 
have gradually been formed into two great colonies — the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal. The former has been under British rule 
since 1 806, but has grown gradually by the annexation of native 
States, consequent upon wars, or the necessity of protecting 
the natives from various enemies, until it has come to include 
British Kaffraria, Transkei, Walvisch Bay, Griqualand West, St. 
John’s River Territory, Tembuland, Gcalekaland, and other small 
States, most of which were long under British protection before 
it became necessary to incorporate them with the Cape Colony. 
Here, as in India, natives of various races form by far the largest 
portion of the populatign, and, as in Canada, there are two 
JCuropean peoples which have from time to time striven for 
mastery, and are even now in a state of ferment, greatly aggra- 
vated by Mr. Gladstone’s policy of yielding to armed rebellion. 
The numbers of each at present occupying Caife Colony are 
given as whites, cliiefly British and Dutch, 610,000 ; coloured, 
including Kaffirs, Hottentots, Bushmen, and Malays 900,000. 
Its revenue for 18S6-4 was f:i,949,950; its exports in 1884 
amounted to £6,945,674, imports £5,240,000. At the beginning 
of the century the exports only amounted to £15,000, consisting 
chiefly of gram, cattle, and wine, but the imports have doubled, 
and the exports trebled, since 1860, and the latter now include 
wine, brandy, coffee, aloes, argol, bones, buchu leaves, copper ore, 
ostrich feathers, dried fiuits, guano, angora hair, hides, horns, 
skins, wool, tobacco, and, last but not least, diamonds. It was the 
discovery of the latter in Griqualand West that gave the groat 
impetus to trade which is shown in the large increase of imports 
and exports. Diamond mining was commenced in 1868, and 
the various mines have yielded since then no less than 
£61,772,476 declared value, and this immense sum does not 
represent the entire yield, as there is a great deal of illicit diamond 
dealing. From these figures it will be readily understood that 
the diamond industry forms one of the chief features in the 
Cape section of the Exhibition. There is a beautiful model of 
the Bultfontein mine, with all the machinery in working order, 
sections and maps of other mines, a large diamond washing 
machine, in which the real blue ground from various mines is 
washed and sorted daily, and in which several good sized diamonds 
have already been found, Apropos of which, a curious fact may be 
mentioned, which is, that the diamonds are so distributed in the 
matrix as to average so many carats to the load of blue ground 
with almost mathematical certainty. There is also an enor- 
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mous number of diamonds in the rough exhibited, some speci- 
mens being very curious in shape and colour, two or three some- 
times appearing as if welded together, and remarkable to 
relate, the two halves of one diamond were found several feet 
apart. The whole process of cutting and polishing the gem is 
also illustrated by Messrs. Ford & Wright, who have established 
diamond cutting works in rivalry of the celebrated Amsterdam 
works. Another new mineral production from the Cape, likely 
to come greatly into fashion for ornamental purposes, is croci- 
dolite, a form of asbestos somewhat resembling the gern called 
cat's-cye. Another article of luxury forming a great feature in 
the South African exhibits is ostrich feathers. Ostrich farming, 
which a few years ago was the most productive industry in South 
Africa, has fallen very low, owing probably to over-production, 
but it is still profitable, and may revive when the present depres- 
sion has passed away, and when luxury may again be indulged ; 
for of all ornamencs the ostrich feather is the most elegant. 
Cape wines are now beginning to find favour in the English 
market, and, with brandy, arc exhibited, the produce of the 
70,000,000 of vines planted in 1S75, being 4,500,000 gallons 
of wine, and 1,000,000 gallons of brandy, and among the pro- 
gressive industries of the Cape may he mentioned gold and 
copper mining, tobacco planting, and the cultivation of maize, 
wheat, and other cereals. Wool and mohair are alvso increasing 
in export value. It may fairly be assumed that notwithstanding 
the great wave of depression which is now passing over the 
whole of South Africa, there are still many signs of progress, 
chief among which may bo mentioned tho development of the 
railway and telegraph systems, and the construction of harbours 
and other public works. Of railways theie are now 1603 miles 
in the colony, and 4219 miles of telegraph. South Africa is 
still 'par cxcdlcnoG the hunter’s paradise, and there is at the 
Exhibition a trophy of heads and horns quite bewildering in 
number, size, and variety. One portion of the exhibits in the Cape 
section must not be overlooked, which is the various handicrafts 
of the natives educated at the Lovedale Institute, the object of 
which is to raise and elevate the native by means of industrial 
work. The great success of the plan adopted may be seen in 
the furniture, blacksmith’s work, waggon-making, printing, book- 
binding, and needlework exhibited. Nor must we omit to 
mention the beautiful oil paintings of scenery, photographs 
aud drawings of flowers, and a fine collection of paintings by 
the late Thomas Baines, illustrative of historical scenes, native 
habits, &c. &c. 

' Natal became a British colony in 1843, having previously 
undergone many vicissitudes. It was at first united to Cape 
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Colony, but in 185G was formed into a separate colony. There 
have been many wars with Zulus and Dutch, but the country 
appears now tolerably settled, although the Zulus in Zululand, 
and the Dutch in the Transvaal, are still unquiet neighbours, 
especially as the population consists of such a large proportion 
of Zulus and other natives, the Europeans numbering only 
35,t53, to 361, 7GG African natives, and 27,276 Hindoo and 
Chinese coolies. The latter are employed in the cultivation of 
tea, sugar, coffee, cotton, and tropical fruits, also maize and 
indigo, all of which form profitable articles of commerce. Sheep 
and ostrich farming are also carried on successfully, as well as the 
breeding of cattle, in which latter occupation the KaflSrs are 
lafgely interested. The exports in 1881 amounted to £957,918, 
whilst the imports were estimated at £1,675,850. Among the 
exhibits in the Natal section, the maize (locally mealies), owing 
to its splendid size, is especially striking, whilst the tea, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco, appear of excellent quality. In minerals, 
coal seems the most prominent, specimens from several mines 
being exhibited ; there are also specimens of gold and copper 
ores, plumbago and asbestos, and the \Voods, both of Natal and 
the Cape, are very varied and beautiful. We are glad to see 
that Natal has sent to the Exhibition not only jams, dried and 
preserved fruits, chutneys and cayenne pepper, but also fresh 
ripe fruits. As Natal has a fine climate, an abundance of sun, 
and constant steam communication with England, its colonists 
might, we think, do inoie than they do in supplying English 
markets with the natural produce of the soil, and that an attempt 
might also be made to send over oysters, with which the seas 
abound, and pel haps to supplement the diamond and gold 
industries by a pearl ribliery. 

The other gioup of African colonies is to be found on the 
West Coast, and includes four small colonies, with a stretch of 
country on the Niger recently added to the empire. These 
colonies, named severally the Gold Coast Colony, Lagos, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia, aio little known, and as tlieir climate is 
very unhealthy, the inhabitants are almost entirely natives, but 
judging by the exhibits fiom these countries, they have made a 
considerable advance in civilization under European guidance. 
Native cloths and embroideries in silk and cotton, baskets, mats, 
and pottery, gold, silver, and brass ornaments, coloured and em- 
broidered leather work — these are the chief manufactures, and 
all of a barbaric type, although the various cloths are very 
beautiful. Formerly this portion of the African coast was the 
great mart for slaves from the interior, but now the inland trade 
consists chiefly of ivory and monkey skins, whilst the products 
of the colonies themselves include gold, palm kernels and oil. 
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cotton, India rubber, beeswax, and various grains and seeds. 
The gold shown at the Exhibition consists largely of the 
indemnity paid by King KofFee after the Ashantee war, and is 
extremely interesting, being mostly of ancient manufacture, 
strongly resembling that in our museums from Ireland and 
ancient Etruria, as also that discovered by Dr. Schlieraann in 
Mycenae. The gold ore exhibited is very rich, but the mines have 
to-depend upon native labour, and consequently their develop- 
ment is slow, nevertheless a great deal of gold has found its way 
to Europe from this coast ever since the fifteenth century, and it 
is estimated that altogether as much as forty or fifty millions has 
been thus obtained. But the principal revenue from exports is 
derived from palm oil and rubber, the latter having increased 
from fit cwt. in lSS;i to 1552 cvvt. in 1881. Some of the most 
interesting of the exhibits are illustrative of the Fetish worship 
of the natives, consisting of masks and figures of men and 
animals, with charms of various kinds, also a great variety of 
uncouth musical instruments and implements of agriculture. 
Mahometan influence is plainly seen in many of the ornamental 
designs, but the whole display is that of a savage people 
struggling into civilization. The Girabia was taken over by 
Queen Elizabeth, but the advance of the colony has been slow. 
Sierra Leone was ceded by a native chief in 1787, and served as 
a depot for freed negroes, and Lagos was also ceded by a native 
chief in 1801, whilst the Gold Coast was ceded by the Dutch in 
1871. 

St. Helena, Ascension, and Tristan da Cunha may properly 
be included among the African colonies. They are chiefly im- 
portant as points of call for British vessels, but can hardly be 
cited as progressive colonies, although they each contribute 
something to the Exhibition. Ascension is, however, important 
from its turtles, which supply our aldermanic feasts. 

Once more crossing the Atlantic, we find a group of colonies 
of considerable importance, consisting of Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
the Bermudas, the Virgin Islands, the Leeward and the Wind- 
ward Islands, Barbados, and Trinidad, with British Guiana on the 
South American continent, and British Honduras in North 
America, Taking these West Indian colonies as cited above, 
we first turn our attention to Jamaica. Discovered by Columbus, 
it was conquered from the Spanish in the time of Cromwell, who 
encouraged emigration to it with success, and it long deserved 
the name of the brightest gem in the British diadem.” But it 
has fallen upon evil days, the sugar industry has declined greatly 
since the manumission of the slaves, and is still further injured 
by the unjust foreign bounty system ; nevertheless, the colony has 
been striving to regain some of her former prosperity by developing 
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her great natural resources, and the present Exhibition shows 
not only sugar, rum, and coffee, but also woods, spices, cocoa, 
arrowroot, cinchona, oils, and preserved fruits as products of 
Jamaica. The population of the island is estimated at 580,000, 
of which the whites number only 14,43*2, and the exports in 1884 
were valued at £1,014,583. 

The Bahamas consist of twenty-nine small islands in the 
Atlantic, off the coast of Florida, the largest. New Providence, 
being about twenty-one miles long by seven in breadth ; the 
population in 1881 was 44,000, of whom 14,000 were whites, 
and the remainder the descendants of emancipated slaves. The 
Bahamas have been nominally under British rule since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, but have only had a settled government 
since the American War of Independence. The chief exports 
are sponge, shells, pearls, corals, tortoiseshell, ambergris, trepang 
and turtle, of which the latter is valued at £000 per annum, 
whilst shells realized £1200 per annum, pearls £3000, and sponge 
in 1885 CoS, 000. In 187t the value of this export was only 
£10,000, but in ]8S3 it rose to £00,000. In the present Exhi- 
bition tlie products exhibited, in addition to those named, con- 
sist of native woods, roi)es made of fibres of various plants, turbot 
skins, preserved fruits, perfumery, and some cameos and carved 
ornaments, made at the Nassau Art School. 

The Bermudas were taken possession of by Sir George Somers 
in 1609, whence they are sometimes called ^SSomers' Islands.^^ 
The trade of these islands is chiefly with America, the imports in 
1884 amounting to £2S1,1 10, and the exports to £88,622, having 
declined fiom £109,155 in 1SS2 ; whilst the population increased 
from 1*2,121 in 1871 to 11,888 in 1884, of whom 8931 are 
coloured. They are not represented in the Exhibition. 

The Leeward Islands, with which the Virgin Islands may be 
included, form the northern portion of the lesser Antilles. 
The chief of these islands are Antigua, St. Christopher, St. 
Kilts and Nevis, Dominica, and Montserrat. The latter has 
lately become well known from its vaiious preparations of lime- 
juice, which form a conspicuous portion of its exhibits. The 
Virgin Islands send corals, minerals and preserves, with some 
interesting native coins. Dominica supplies a large number of 
ancient and modern Carib implements and curiosities, also cocoa, 
coffee, lime-juice, quassia cups, cinnamon and other spices, and 
cassava meal and cakes, which might, we think, be more exten- 
sively exported, as also cassareep, which is an excellent sauce, 
and forms the basis of most of those in use; whilst from Antigua 
we find rum, sugar, pickles and preserves, ginger, arrowroot, 
honey, limes, and a variety of other useful products. 

The Windward Islands include Grenada, St. Lucia, St. 
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Vincent, and Tobago. Grenada, after having been ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 17G3, was retaken 
by the French in 1779, but again yielded to Great Britain in 
1783, and in 1877, with Barbados, St. Vincent, Tobago, and 
St. Lucia, became a Crown colony. The estimated •population 
of Grenada is 46,425 ; the chief article of produce is cocoa, 
which last year yielded 5,500,000 pounds, and also excellent 
fruits of all kinds. St. Lucia produces sugar, cocoa, and spices ; 
St. Vincent is famed for its arrowroot ; and the chief exhibits . 
of all these islands consist of these products, with fruits, cassava 
and sugar, which, notwithstanding the great depression, remains 
the staple manufacture of the West Indies. It is worthy of 
remark that Tobago, which is the least prosperous of these 
islands, is yet the most fully represented in the Exhibition, and 
sends, besides sugar, rum and molasses, a large collection of 
food products, oils, gums, dyes, medicines, and vegetable fibres, 
and also woods and minerals. Barbados was taken possession 
of in 1005, and the first Governor was appointed m 3 025, since 
which time it has always formed a portion of the British Empire, 
and is therefore one of the oldest of our colonies. It is very 
thickly populated, the whites numbering 16,000, and the 
coloured 155,806 ; the latter appear more industrious and 
content than elsewhere, and sugar is still the chief product ; 
the fisheries are also a great source of wealth. Among the 
exhibits may be noticed cocoa, coffee, spices, and tobacco. 

Trinidad was captured from the Spaniards in 1 707, and ceded 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of Amiens. Although Trinidad, 
like all the West Indies, has sufiured from the abolition of 
slavery, it may be looked upon as a prosperous colony, the 
revenue having risen steadily till last year, and the exports and 
imports having increased also; coolie immigration has been of 
great benefit ; and although sugar continues to bo the chief 
product, it is supplemented by many others, especially coffee, 
cocoa, and chocolate, fruits, seeds, oils, and vegetables, Avhich all 
find a place in the Exhibition. 

British Guiana has belonged to Great Britain since 1803, and 
is almost wholly dependent upon the sugar industry. In 1885 
the quantity produced was 1 06,532 hogsheads ; the population 
numbers 264,000, and consists of Europeans, aborigines, West 
Indians, Portuguese, Africans, Chinese, and East Indians, 
reckoned at 92,000 in 1885. Besides sugar, British Guiana 
exhibits various fine woods, more than one hundred in number; 
also a number of vegetable fibres, gums, oils, and barks, fruits, 
cassava bread, cassareep, and a variety of fruits. 

British Honduras, on the North American continent, although 
settled at least 200 years ago, only became a colony in 1862 ; its 
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chief wealth lies in its beautiful mahogany and logwood, but 
fruit is grown for the American markets, and also sugar ; many 
valuable fibre plants are indigenous, as also the cocoa-tree and 
the vanilla bean. The labour question is the chief diflBculty 
here as in all the West Indies, but coolie labour has been intro- 
duced, and is found to bo satisfactory. 

Crossing the American Isthmus, and voyaging over the North 
Pacific, we come to a group of Asiatic colonies, and to several 
islands scattered through the Indian Ocean, which must by no 
means be omitted in treating of the British Colonial Empire ; 
and first the island of Hong Kong, ceded to Great Britain in 
1841, It is essentially Chinese in the character of its manufac- 
tures, its inhabitants consisting mainly of natives of the Flowery 
Land. Hong Kong is of great importance as a shipping port, 
being the fourth largest in the world. 

British North Borneo is also highly important from its 
numerous fine harbours ; it has only been a British colony since 
1877, but may be looked upon as prosperous and progressive. 
It exhibits timber, jungle and sea produce, and native manuhic- 
tures, arms, and curios, all highly interesting. 

The Straits Settlements consist of the islands of Singapore, 
Penang, a strip of territory on the mainland, Malacca, and the 
native States of Perak, Selangor, and Sungei Ujong, under 
British protection. The population is mixed, consisting of 
Europeans, Malays, Chinese, and natives of India, numbering 
together 420,384. The chief products are tin, sugar, spices, rice, 
tapioca, sago, hides, horns, gum, coffee and tobacco, and the 
united exports and imports have risen from £11, 821, 300 in 1859 
to £39,077,809 in l^^Sl, whilst the revenue is £029,921. The 
exhibits are numerous and very interesting, but cannot here be 
enumerated ; amongst them are numerous ethnological collections. 
The importance of these colonies may be judged from the 
shipping, the number of vessels entering the various ports in 
1884, exclusive of native craft, being 5S18, with a burthen of 
3,634,174 tons. 

Mauritius, including the Seychelles Islands, and about seventy 
other small islands, scattered over the Indian Ocean, is a Crown 
colony, and produces sugar, rum, vanilla, and aloe fibre. 
Mauritius was captured from the French by the East India 
Company in 1810, and England was confirmed in its possession 
by the Treaty of Paris, in 1814 ; it is of great use as a shipping 
port. It sends to the Exhibition a great variety of native woods, 
as also sugar, drugs and medicines, whilst the Seychelles contri- 
bute woods, tobacco, soaps, arrowroot, vanilla, &c. 

• Taking the Red Sea route homewards, we come to Aden, Perim, 
and Socotra, the former on the Arabian coast, the two latter being 
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islands lying at the entrance to the Red Sea, and therefore of 
great importance as safe-guarding the passage of the Straits of 
Babel- Mandeb. Aden is also a coaling station, and exports 
coffee, dyes, feathers, gums, spices, &c., to the annual value of 
£1,448,890. Entering the Mediterranean by the Suez Canal, 
we come to our last group of colonies — Cyprus, Malta and 
Gibraltar. Cyprus, ceded to England in 1877, has risen rapidly 
in prosperity under British rule, as may be seen by the exports 
and imports, which together, in 1878, were valued at £334,979, 
whilst in 1884-5 they amouifted to £591,896. The island sends 
to the present Exhibition a variety of cereals, cotton, wool, silk, 
very fine embroideries, tobacco and wine, also minerals and 
woods, implenjents of agriculture of an Old World type, but 
extremely interesting, and that which is of the greatest import- 
ance to the island, the invention for destroying locusts, whereby 
this pest has been almost exterminated in Cyprus. Malta, a 
small but very important colony, from its use as a military and 
naval station, sends to the Exhibition samples of its well-known 
and very beautiful lace and jewellery, but, in addition, exhibits 
some exquisite lace-like carvings in stone ; there are also some 
beautiful musical instruments and models of ships and boats, as 
well as life-sized models of the old knights of Malta, in their 
antique armour, gold and silk embroideries and tapestry, with 
the method of restoring ancient Gobelin work. In economical 
and agricultural products, we find potatoes, jams and preserves, 
cigars and cigarettes, cotton stuffs, mule cloths and hosiery, 
candles, soaps and leather works ; and also baskets, brooms and 
mats made by the prisoners and lunatics. 

In this hasty sketch we have omitted Gibraltar, the key to 
the Mediterranean, the Falkland Islands in the South Atlantic, 
valuable as a coaling and fishery station, and which export 
to England wool, hides, tussac grass, horns, bones and tallow, 
valued at £98,408 ; Heligoland, in the North Sea, with its 
fisheries of haddock and lobsters; and Tort Hamilton, occupied 
only since 1884, commanding the entrance between the Yellow 
Sea and Sea of Japan, and which, when the route to India across 
the Pacific is established, may become extremely valuable. 

We have in the foregoing pages presented a very imperfect 
sketch of the various British colonies with their chief products, their 
progress under British rule, and their vast capabilities as shown 
in this remarkable Exhibition, and have in so doing journeyed 
on paper twice round the world, taking the two principal routes, 
vid the Cape and the Suez Canal, to find on each route colonies 
of vast importance, most of them growing with the force and 
rapidity of youthful giants, bidding fair at no distant date to be 
ready to go forth conquering and to conquer," yet all at present 
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willing to yield allegiance to the small, yet vigorous, fatherland, 
which they still fondly regard as 1107)16, Varying in size, in 
climate, in natural resources, in mode of government, they all 
have this bond in common, for in each, the dominant class, 
though sometimes small in number as compared with the natives, 
is composed of sons of Britannia, and a rising against British 
authority in any one of these dependencies, would be of the 
nature of civil war. That our rule has on the whole been bene- 
ficent, and productive of peace and prosperity, the figures we 
have given sufficient!}'' demonstrate; the exceptions to the rule 
of progress are few and far between, and the varied systems of 
government, from tho strict imperial and military rule of India, 
and the severe type of Crown colony resembling an autocracy, 
to the almost perfect freedom of Canada and the Australias, 
seem fairly suited to the exigencies of the governed ; for when- 
ever a colony has been found ripe for self-government, the boon 
has been ungrudgingly bestowed, and never again, wc may be 
sure, will the faults be repeated, which deprived us of the United 
States, our most vigorous offspring. At tho present time, 
politicians of all shades seem desirous ‘of strengthening the 
bonds of amity which exist between the motlier country and 
lier colonies. Few, if any, would now dare to say, ‘^Perish 
India;’' and if any one should still doubt the value and 
importance of our colonial possessions, let him follow us from 
court to couit of the Exhibition, and see how in every instance 
trade follows the Hag; and, in confirmation of this, let him 
examine the statistics of Captain Coloinb, and the very instruc- 
tive diagrams of Sir Rawson W. Rawson, appended to “ Her 
Majesty's Colonies," from which we extract a few of the most 
astounding figures. Wc find, then, firbt, that the area of the 
British colonies in ISSt was 7,938,122 square miles, containing 
a population of 213,918,000, whilst the Portuguese colonies, 
next in area, only extend over 705,778 square miles, with a 
population of 3,723,907, and the Dutch colonies, which have a 
population of 20,81 1,597, only extend to 082,792 square miles. 
The general trade of the United Kingdom, including imports 
and exports, amounted to £715,371,000, of which £180,358,000 
was with its colonies. The trade of France at the same period 
was £425,^100,000, and the trade with its colonies was 
£21,050,000. The value of British and Iiish produce exported 
to foreign countries in 1884 was £150,000,000, and to our 
colonies £80,000,000. Of the latter sum India took more than 
£30,000,000, Australia nearly £20,000,000, Canada £9,000,000, 
and the other colonies £22,500,000. In the case of India, this 
shows a rise of £0,000,000 since 1871, and nearly the same may 
be said of Australia : but in the other colonics there is a decrease 
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of from £1,000,000 to £3,000,000. The imports from India and 
the colonies to Great Britain during the same year (I SSli) were 
estimated at— India, £31^,000,000; Australia, £:i-2,000,000 ; 
Canada, £10,000,000 ; New Zealand, £0,000,000 ; Cape of Good 
Hope, £5,000,000; and so on down to Newfoundland and 
Natal, the imports from which were only a little over £500,000 
sterling each. In most cases there was a very considerable rise 
from the year 1874, amounting in Australia to upwards of 
£7,000,000, in India to £1<,00(),000, in New Zealand to 
£2,500,000, in the 8traits Settlements and the Cape of Good 
Hope to £2,000,000; but in a few, as in Ceylon and the West 
Indies, there was a decline of nearly £2,000,000 in the same 
period. Probably, the statistics for last year would show a 
decline almost all round, but it may be safely prophesied that 
any decline will be only temporary, consequent upon the uni- 
versal depression, and it is, at all events, abundantly evident that 
the Colonies, India, and the United Kingdom are mutually 
dependent upon each other for the larger portion of their com- 
mercial prosperity, and, it may lie added, that there is not an 
article, either of utility or luxury, which cannot be supplied to 
our markets by India or our Colonies, and in almost every 
instance the supply would or* could be increased to meet the 
demand, so that, in any emergency, as in the case of war, we 
might be wholly independent of foreign trade, if only wc could 
secure the safe convoy of btores from our colonies ; but in order 
to this it is necessary to provide not only a strong convoy, 
but also for the defence of the colonies themselves, which in 
many cases lie open to attack from an enemy. Por this and for 
other reasons a federation of the whole Empire has been pro- 
posed, and is earnestly desired by the more thoughtful politicians 
both in the mother country and the colonies, where the idea of 
foreign domination would be regarded with horror and aversion, 
not only on account of the loss and ruin it would occasion by the 
sudden stoppage of trade, but also because of the severance of 
home ties and associations it would necessitate. They therefore 
are willing and even anxious for such a bond of union as would 
include mutual aid in time of war, and a system of defence for 
their ports against the attacks of an enemy’s cruisers. 

But the federation and defence of a vast empire, of which the 
component parts are so widely scattered, and which differ so 
greatly in size and in power, are not easily accomplished ; they 
require statesmanship of no mean order, and unless some sudden 
emergency should arise to dispel the doubts and quicken the 
fears of the waverers, it may not be carried out for generations 
to come. The Koyal Colonial Institute, of which the Prince of 
Wales is piesident, has worked long and earnestly m this great 
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cause, and has taken advantage of the present Exhibition, in 
which all parts of the empire are represented, to hold frequent 
conferences on this and similar subjects of Imperial importance, 
and especially emigration. At one of these Mr. Labilliere ably 
expounded the principles of a scheme of federation which he 
said should combine on an equitable basis the resources of the 
empire for the maintenance of common interests, and adequately 
provide for an organized defence of common rights.” This is the 
language of the Imperial Federation League, formed for the 
express purpose of promoting federal union between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which Mr. Labilliere went on to say 
must include “ equitable representation in an efficient Imperial 
Parliament, equitable system of taxation to raise Imperial 
revenue, equitable guarantee of all existing rights of provincial 
self-government, including control of fiscal policies.” But it is 
just here that difficulties apparently insuperable show themselves, 
and although the speakers who followed Mr. Labilliere were all 
in favour of the principle of Imperial federation, yet they brought 
out clearly the differences of opinion existing on the subject iu the 
various colonies. Sir Alexander Stuart (since deceased), speaking 
for New South Wales, a colony naturally proud of having sent a 
contingent to the help of the mother country in the Soudan cam- 
paign, said, “ Many of us have an extreme desire that the British 
navy should be strengthened in our respective seas, and some of us 
have offered to pay the additional expense involved in doing so. 
We do not wish to see England bear the expense of that which 
is for our good and not theiis specially, and we are, therefore, 
quite prepared to pay the additional expense ; but we would never 
dream of parting with the right to tax ourselves, in order that 
the British Admiralty might strengthen its resources by putting 
its hands into our pockets. We say we will find the money. 
It is no matter to you how we find it.” Then other speakers 
made it plain that some of the colonies, in agreeing to a scheme 
of federation, would expect some sort of protective tariff to 
enable them to compete successfully with foreigners, and this 
would certainly be the case with the West Indies, which 
have suffered so severely from the bounty system ; but the 
majority of Englishmen would never consent to a return to pro- 
tection in any form, and thus it will be seen that the fiscal 
difficulties would be great. As to the Parliamentary Council, 
there would not seem to be much objection to be urged against 
the representation of the colonies in a separate chamber, but it 
would hardly be possible to incorporate colonial representatives in 
the present House of Commons, since it is obvious that they could 
not vote in anything relating to the internal affairs of the 
United Kingdom. It is, however, of good augury that there ia 
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aa almost unanimous desire on the part of the colonies for some 
firmer bond of union with the mother country, and it is well to 
take advantage of the present gathering to foster and encourage 
a desire which is so evidently for the good of all parties. That 
it is no longer considered beyond the bounds of possibility may 
be seen, by its having been brought befoie the House as a 
question ; and we give the answer of the Prime Minister, whicli 
was to the effect that, “ The examination of such a question, 
instituted or promoted by voluntary effort, might probably 
be very useful ; but the same thing promoted by the Govern- 
ment is a serious affair.” Mr. Gladstone then went on to say that, 

Important proposals are at present under the consideration of 
the Australian Colonial Governments, in conjunction with the 
admiral of the station, for the establishment of united Imperial 
and Colonial action for defensive purposes. But no general 
scheme with the object mentioned in the question has met with 
the acceptance of the colonies down to the present time.^^ Never- 
theless, we cannot fail to see in these negotiations an approach 
to the desired federation in some of the most important of the 
colonies, and once commenced, doubtless the scheme will grow 
and widen, till it eventually embraces the whole empire. 

The occasion for the question of Mr. H. Vincent in the House 
was the lecture delivered at the Koyal United Service Institu- 
tion on May 81 by Captain Colomb upon Imperial Federation, 
Naval and Military ; ” and some of his remarks as well as his 
figures* are so pertinent to our subject that me must quote a few 
words : “ What Imperial Federation really means,” says Captain 
Colomb, “ is not ‘ spread-eagleism,^ not a declaration of ‘ defiance ^ 
to the world, but business-like arrangements between the colonies 
and the mother country for the discharge of the responsibilities 
and the duties of ‘defence.'” It is, in truth, defence not 
defiance that is desired ; but to be prepared for defence is, in 
fact, to defy our enemies, and the knowledge of our preparedness 
for all emergencies would go far to prevent all attacks. If, 
therefore, the present Exhibition should be the means of ad- 
vancing Imperial Federation for defensive purposes, it would go 
far towards bringing about that millennium so fondly hoped for, 
from the first great Exhibition, Then it was expected that 


• Captain Colomb, who, like ourselves, has taken 1851 as his 8tarting^oint> 
shows that the aggregate trade of the Empire exceeds by 100 millions sferlmg 
that of thirty-five years ago ; and, to prove the progress of the colonies, he 
says that, whilst m 1861 the annual levcnue ot the United Kingdom was 
nearly double that ot the empire beyond the sea, now, that of the colonies and 
India exceeds that of the moilicr country by £22,000,000; and the tonnage of 
shipping to our ports abroad is greater by 18,000,000 tons than to our home 
ports. 
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** swords would at once be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks but now it is rather proposed to use the 
sword and the spear to protect the plough, to call forth all the 
arts of war, in order to ensure peace and security for the 
husbandman, the merchant, and the many myriads who depend 
upon them for all the necessaries of life. 

It is a significant fact, that in all the magnificent display of 
arts and manufactures from our colonies, engines of war have no 
place, although in the Canadian exhibits there is to be found under 
the head oi firearms (having a class all to itself) a Kentucky 
o^ijle / The defence of these vast possessions appear to be left 
entirely to the mother country ; their manufactures are not 
those of great guns and weapons of offence, but those of peace 
only. There are plenty of agricultural implements, railway 
plant, quartz-crushing machinery, and other proofs of engineering 
skill ; but weapons of war, excepting those of savages, exhibited 
as curiosities, are conspicuous by their absence. 

It is generally supposed that colon'ial federation must precede 
Imperial federation, and it is indeed to be desired that the 
various groups of colonies should combine not only for defence, 
but also for commercial purposes, and that one set of customs 
dues, &c,, should prevail over each group, but hitherto it has not 
been found possible to make the colonist see this. It is well- 
known that the late Sir Bartlo Frere, earnestly desirous as he 
was of promoting federation in South Africa, was unsuccessful in 
that which may be called his mission, and the cause has been 
still further retarded by the unwise and, as far as British interests 
are concerned, disastrous retrocession of the Transvaal. The 
members of the Australian Heptarchy also remain apart, 
although united by many ties. Canada alone has joined in a 
close federal union, which has largely increased her prosperity 
and national importance. We do not, however, think that it 
will be found necessary to await the federation of all these 
coterminous States befoie commencing the greater and far more 
important work of Imperial federation, for delay in that may mean 
peril and disaster, and the greater union may, and probably 
would, precipitate the less, by emphasizing the truth that 
Union is Strength. The minds of men are now fixed upon this 
vital question ; the threatened disruption of the empire has made 
union appear more than ever desirable ; the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in showing the extent, the wealth and the abundant 
resources of the Empire, and the desirability of a common bond 
of union for defensive and commercial purposes, has done much 
to knit the colonies more closely to each other and to the 
mother country, as well as to show to Englishmen the use and 
value of the Colonies and India, especially as a field for the 
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employment of our congested population, and the time appears 
favoiurable for the growth of that public feeling, which cannot 
fail to result in uniting in an indissoluble bond the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen. Victoria, the most prosperous 
and progressive of the colonies, the age of which corresponds 
with the age of Exhibitions, as inaugurated in 1851, has also 
been the first #o agitate for federal union, and the words of 
Mr. Thomson, the secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Victoria on this subject, deserve to be recorded. Athough he 
says — 

“ they claim Victoria to be the most prosperous, and the most 
energetic of all the Australian colonics, yet Victorians were the first 
to raise their voices for the federation of the colonies, the political 
unity of Australia. Then the peoples of all the provinces, at present 
divided by local prejudices and jealousies, will be joined together ; and 
some day in the future, following out the manilest destiny of the 
British race, with the dear old mothei--country, and her eldest born, 
llie United States of America, will lie linked together in a strong 
bond, ruling lands and seas, and giving laws to all the world.” * 

It appears to us that the fruit is well-nigh ripe. Where is 
the great statesman who will dare to pluck it ere it fall, and 
present it to the world as the true antidote to that pestilent 
apple of discord, fostered and cultivated by those who would fain 
see Great Britain and her colonies scattered and divided into a 
number of petty States, ready to fall a prey to the first invader ? 
Surely accursed to all time in the pag('s of history shall be that 
statesman who, pandering to sedition, shall begin to dismember 
this great Empire ; for in a far higher sense, and to an extent 
undreamt of by Napoleou, Emin re cest la Fnix. 


Abt. IV. — Ebnest, King or Hanover. 

Reminiscences of the Court and Times of King Ernest of 
Hanover. % the Rev. C. Allix Wilkinson, M.A., his 
Majesty's Resident Domestic Chaplain. In two volumes. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1880. 

T his is a book written to whitewash the memory of a mgn 
who, in his day and generation, was, above all his fellows, 
odious to the people of this country. It would have been wiser 
if Mr. Wilkinson had allowed the memory of Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland and King of Hanover, to remain in the 


* “Official Handbook,” pp. 177. 
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oblivion into ^^bich itr had fallen. It Tvas said of an earlier 
Duke of Cumberland, the brother of George III., that he was a 
man ^*of depraved character, a vicious and ill-conditioned 
prince ; ” and his nephew, Ernest Augustus, not only bore his 
title, but his character also. He himself told Mr. Wilkinson 
that he had been accused of every crime in the Decalogue.*^ 
The well-known midnight onslaught on him b 3 i|his valet, Sellis, 
was always associated by the public with some mystery never 
revealed.f The Duke of Wellington once asked George IV. 
why his brother, the Duke of Cumberland, was so unpopular ; 
and the King said : “ Because there never was a father well with 
his son, or husband with his wife, or lover with his mistress, that 
he did not try to make mischief between them.” 

George IV. seems to have hated and feared his brother 
Ernest, and yet endeavoured to cajole him. Lord Ellenborough 
records in his Diary ” : “ The King, our master, is the weakest 
man in England. He hates the Duke of Cumberland. He 
wishes his death. He is relieved when he is away; but he is 
afraid of him and crouches to him.” X 

When George IV. was dying he absolutely refused to see his 
brother of Cumberland. § William IV. took a milder view of his 
brother : ‘‘ Ernest is not a bad fellow ; but if any one has a corn 
he is sure to tread on it” || — a truth of which Mr. Wilkinson’s 
“ Reminiscences ” afford copious illustrations. But William IV., 
on his accession to the throne, deprived his brother of the com- 
mand of the Household Cavalry, which he bad held under 
George IV. Lord Ellenborough’s own opinion of the Duke was : 

He is a Mephistopheles, and sure, wherever he can, to do any 

mischief.” In another entry he says; “The suicide of 

on account of his wife’s seduction, will drive the Duke of Cum- 
berland out of the field.” ^ 

Sir Robert Peel in 1829 wrote to the Duke of W’ellington 
this unflattering opinion of the Duke of Cumberland : “ He has 
no sort of influence over public opinion in this country, or over 
any party that is worth consideration. I do not believe that the 
most violent Brunswickers ** have the slightest respect for him or 
slightest confidence in him.” The Duke of Cumberland’s own 
opinion of Peel was not more flattering. “ When,” he writes to 


* Vol. i. pp. 6, 8, 9. 

t As to the Sellis case, see Reminiscences ” pp. 8, 9, 10. The whole 
literature about this case forms one of the volumes of the papers of the 
late Francis Place, now in the British Museum. 

i Diary,” vol. ii. p. 41. § Ihid, pp. 229, 253. 

11 “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 18. 5l “Diarv,” vol. i. p. 174. 

** In reference to the Duke’s leading the Brunswick Club’s opposition to 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 
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his friend, Lord Strangford, “ you have not been born or bred a 
gentleman, you cannot expect noble ideas or feelings ; and great 
as Peers talents are — and no one is readier to admit them than 
myself — ^you will always see the jenny ; the manufacturers blood 
will show/’ 

The Duke married a German Princess who had been divorced 
from a former husband, and Queen Charlotte absolutely refused 
to receive her.* 

The dislike of the country to him was shown in a very marked 
way on the marriage of his three brothers after the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, when allowances were made to them by 
Parliament. It was proposed to increase the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s allowance to £6,00t) a year. The House of Commons 
negatived the proposal. Another proof of his unpopularity is 
shown by the advice given him with cynical if not brutal 
frankness by the Duke of Wellington. When it was clear that 
William IV. was dying, and that the Duke would succeed 
to the Crown of Hanover, the Duke of Cumberland consulted 
the Duke of Wellington as to his setting out at once to Hanover. 

I told him,” said Wellington, the best thing he could do was 
to go away as fast as he could. * Go instantly,^ I said, ‘ and 
take care that you dont get incited/'' t 

He was quite aware of his own unpopularity. Charles Greville 
tells this story of him : — One day, at Buckingham Palace, he 
proposed to Prince Albert to go out and walk with him. The 
Prince excused himself, saying he could not walk in the streets, 
as they should be exposed to inconvenience from the crowds of 
people. The King replied : ^ Oh, never mind that ; I was still 
more unpopular than you are now, and used to walk about with 
perfect impunity.^ ” t 

As a young man, it was said of the Duke of Cumberland that 
his behaviour and conversation “ was of a nature as to coarse- 
ness that would have disgraced one of his own grooms ; ” and 
such continued to be his habit throughout his life.§ When the 
Homan Catholic Emancipation Bill was before the House of 
Lords it was opposed by Archbishop Howley with becoming 
dignity and even eloquence. The Duke of Cumberland,” we 
are told, ‘‘ was so delighted with the Archbishop’s performance 
that, when entertaining a small party at his own table, he 
emphasised his sentences by the interlarding of such expressions 
as at length to elicit from the Duchess the observation : ‘Why, 


* See Fitzgerald's “Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of 
George III.,” vol. ii. p. 256. 

+ Greville's “Journals,” part ii. vol. i. p. 42. 

f “Memoirs,” part ii. vol. ii. p. 192. 

Fitzgerald’s “Life of George IV^,” vol. ii. p. 15. 
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my dear, the Archbishop did not swear/ When he replied, 
evidently unwilling to concede his position : ‘ Well, if he did 
not say that, he said something v-ery much like it/ ” * * * § He thus 
described himself to his friend, Lord Strangford ; ‘‘Youl^now 
me too long and too well not to be fully persuaded that I am 
neither a Methodist, saint, or psalm-singer ; but I trust I have 
a sound foundation of true religion, which my father possessed in 
the highest degree, and which I inherited from him/' t 

The Duke^s creed may be thus summed up : A firm belief that 
bishops should be aristocrats, and wear wigs* and cocked hats. 
Eeferring to the appointment of a living member of the Episco- 
pate, he writes to his confidant. Lord Strangford : His father 
was a Taylor {sic), and measured Wilkinson here (the reminis- 
cent), and made his breeches ; consequently you will agree with 
me he is neither born nor bred a gentleman, and cannot know 
what thereunto belongs Westmorland confirms this infor- 

mation, and also employed him as a breeches- maker ! Now, I 
ask you, is that a man fit to sit upon the bench/’ f On another 
occasion he wrote : 1 maintain that the first change and shock 

in the ecclesiastical habits was the bi'=?hops being allowed to lay 
aside their wigs, their purple coats, short cassocks, and stockings, 
and cocked hats, when appearing in public ; " and after telling 
that his father refused to receive a bishop’s homage because the 
new prelate came without his wig, Times are changed,” he 
continues. 1 have seen a bishop attend the committee- room 
in the House of Lords in a black Wellington coat, with top- 
boots, and coming in with a hat like a butcher or coachmaster. 
Would to God,” he piously concludes, “all the old forms had 
been studiously and sacredly kept up.” § “ In church, his 

Majesty,” Mr. Williamson tells us, “ was most attentive and 
devout, from the beginning of the service to the end, making 
every response in a loud voice, and no by this good example 
carrying the little congregation with him/^ || This reminds us 
of the “ Spectator's " advice to the members of a country con- 
gregation : “ Kemember, he who bawls the loudest may be the 
wickedest fellow in the parish.” 

The Duke regarded with particular aversion the present 
Queen, whom he looked on as an interloper who had kept him 
from the throne of England — a fact for which the people of 
this country cannot be too thankful. With still greater aversion 
he regarded the late Prince Consort, whom he describes to Lord 


* Lord Tei^moutk’s " Reminiscences of Many Years,” vol. ii. p, 20 j^. 

t Fitzgerala’s ” Royal Pukes and Princesses,” vol. ii. p. 286. 

i Fitzgerald’s “ Princesses and Dukes,” vol. ii. p. 297. 

§ Ididf. p.293. II “Reminiscenpes,” vol. i. p. 89. 
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Strangford as a handsome, comely youth, but from all those 
who know him he is a terrible Libeftil, almost a Radical*' 
On another occasion he writes of the Prince : '' He is represented 
as impertinent, full of pretension, a man totally ignorant of what 
are the common usages of the world.” Again : “ If I am cor- 
rectly informed, I hear ho (the Prince Consort) is still more 
dangerous than a Roman Catholic, being a sort of freethinker 
and very light in his religious principles. Mind you, I only tell 
what I have heard ; but one thing is perfectly certain, that there 
is no decided religion in any of them.” * We do not know to 
whom the Duke here refers, but be himself was certainly in the 
same category. 

The late Baron Bunsen the Duke speaks of as that great and 
egregious fool.” He disliked fully as much as did George IV. 
the Tate King Leopold of Belgium ; while of Baron Stockmar 
he writes to his confidant : 

1 will tell you an anecdote of the origin of this worthy. He was 
what is called a company- surgeon in a llussian regiment, which is 
neither more nor less tlian a man employed in shaving the company, 
and preparing plasters and dressings in the regimental hospital; and 
this be was in 1816, when Leopold was sent for to England by the 
late Lord Castlercagh. Leopold had the misfortune of having a 
malady, for which Stockmar attended liim, and he accompanied his 
patient to London ; and Leopold, having used him to write his letters 
when not employing him as a surgeon, i)crsuaded him to stay, and he 
bec.imo his major-domo, and by degrees his privy councillor; and 
being very intriguing, he employed him upon any business, and 
perhaps, as, you know, Leopold was always a great admirer of the fair 
sex, he may have employed him in that branch of affairs. "f 

The recently published “ Memoirs of Karoline Bauer ” prove 
that his Majesty was perfectly right in his supposition. 

In short, the character of the King of Hanover (as we will 
henceforth call him) is accurately summed up by Charles 
Greville : “ There never was such a man, or behaviour so atro- 
cious as his — a mixture of narrow-mindedness, selfishness, truck- 
ling, blustering, and duplicity, with no object but self, his own 
ease, and the gratification of his own fancies and prejudices, 
without regard to the advice and opinion of the wisest and best- 
informed men, or to the interests and tranquillity of the country.”! 

It is significant of the estimation in which the King of Hanover 
was held by all ranks and classes of his countrymen, that fifty 
years ago, when the University of Oxford was still Protestant 

ft 

* Fitzgerald’s “ Royal Dukes and Princesses,” vol. ii. p. 287. 

t Ibid, pp. 293-7. t Q^ioted by Fitzgerald, ibid, p. 272. 
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and Tory, notwithstanding the King’s staunch Toryism and his 
impassioned opposition td Catholic Emancipation, the University 
refused to include him in the list of persons on whom the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. was conferred on occasion of the 
installation of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of the 
University.* 

Although the King has been in his grave for thirty-five years, 
his evil reputation survives. Of this we have had proof in our 
own experience. Within the last four years the King’s grand- 
daughter, the Princess Frederica of Cumberland, visited West 
Cornwall and spent a few days at St. Michael’s Mount. Paren- 
thetically we may remark that her Royal Highness went from 
the Mount to worship in a Cornish village church, being, so far 
as we know and believe, the only member of the House of 
Hanover who had done so from the accession of George L until 
the time at which we write. The present writer happened to 
join the train which conveyed the Princess from London, and 
was surprised to find the talk of the carriage into which he got 
was wholly of the sins and iniquities of her grandfather, especially 
the Sellis mystery ; and he experienced the same thing in inns 
and other places of public resort. 

King Ernest succeeded to the throne of Hanover on the death 
of William IV,, in 1 837. Shortly afterwards an occurrence took 
place which gave him an opportunity of showing his ilUcondi- 
tioned nature and gratifying his antipathy to the Queen. 

The story is thus related by Charles Greville : — 

Lord Duncannon showed me the correspondence between him and 
the King of Hanover about the apartments at St. James’s. The case 
is this : When the Queen was going to be married the Duchess of Kent 
told Duncannon she must have a house, and that she could not afford 
to pay for one (the greater part of her income being appropriated to 
the payment of her debts). Duncannon f told her that there were no 
royal apartments unoccupied, except the King of Hanover’s at St. 
James’s, and it was settled that he should be apprised that the Queen 
had occasion for them, and be requested to give them up. Duncannon 
accordingly wrote a note to Sir F. Watson, who manages the King’s 
affairs here, and told him that he had such a communication to make 
to his Majesty, which he was desirous of bringing before him in the 
most respectful manner, and that the arrangement should be made in 
whatever way was most convenient to him. Watson informed him 
that he had forwarded his note to the King, and shortly after Dun- 


* Lord Teignmouth’s “ Reminiscences,” vol. ii. 

t Lord Duncannon was at this time First Commissioner of Works, alfti the 
arrangements with reference to the royal palaces fell within his department. 
The Duchess, for particular reasons, objected to going back to Kensington, 
(liter’s notes in Greville, “Memoiis,” second part, vol. i. p. 280.) 
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cannon received an answer from the King himself, which was neither 
more nor less than a flat refusal to give up the apartments. A.aother 
communication then took place between Dune innon and Watson, when 
the latter said that it would be very inconvenient to the King to 
remove his things from the apartments without coming over in person, 
as the library particularly was full of papers of importance. Duncannou 
then proposed that the library and the adjoining room, it which it was 
said the papers were deposited, should not be touched, but remain in 
his possession ; that they should be walled off and separated from the 
rest of the suite which might be given up to the Duchess for her occupa- 
tion. This proposal was sent to the King, who refused to agree to it, 
or to give up the apartments at all. Accordingly the Queen was 
obliged to hire a house for her mother at a rent of £2,000 a year. I 
told Duncannon they were all very much to blame for submitting to 
the domineering insolence of the King, and that when they thought it 
right to require the apartments, they ought to have gone through with 
it, and have taken no denial. It was a gross insult to the Queen to 
refuse to give up to her an apartment in her own palace, which she 
desired to dispose of, and they were very wrong in permitting such an 
affront to be offered to her; so Duncannon himself was of opinion, but 
Melbourne, who is all for quietness, would not allow matters to proceed 
to extremities, and preferred knocking under — a mode of proceeding 
which is always as contemptible as it is useless.* 

So the King kept his apartments until the day of his death, 
twelve years later ; during all which time he, so far forth as we 
remember, never but oncef occupied them, on occasion of a three 
months' visit to England, when he complained bitterly to Lord 
Strangford that he was only once invited to dine at Court and 
to one great ball.J It is significant of the relations between the 
King and Queen Victoria that his namo is only once mentioned 
in “ The Life of the Prince Consort,” and that merely in a foot- 
note referring to his disagreeable conduct about the Prince 
Consort's precedence.? 

Such was the man whom the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman, 
delights to honour ; but even he admits that “ the noted, 
stern, unbending Tory Duke, honoured as such by his political 
party, was the subject simply of execration to all on the opposite 
side, and indeed to people in general who did not know him 
personally/' H 


• Greville’s “ Memoirs,” uhi supra, 

t “ London, that a little time ago seemed so dull that the shopkeepers were 
in despair, is suddenly favoured by the most animated season, for which they 
are indebted to the King of Hanover, now the most popular man in town, for 
the first time in his life.” (“Lord Beaconsficld's Correspondence with his 
Sister,” p. 198.) 

1 Pitzgerald’s “ Royal Dukes and Princesses.” 

5 “ Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. i. p. 62. H Vol. i. p, 6, 
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We deny that the Tory party in general honoured King 
Ernest. His position is accurately stated by Sir Robert Peel 
in the letter from which we have quoted. Mr. Wilkinson 
further admits that when the chaplaincy was oflTered to him he 
was indeed taken aback. “ The stories that were current of 
the King made my hair stand on end. Knowing all this/* 
he continues, “could I, dare I, accept the appointment 
of his Majesty’s domestic chaplain ? ” Again : “ I knew his 
Majesty patronized some clergymen for whom the world had 
little respect, and acquaintances of their own college had no 
respect. Indeed it \Vas always supposed that his Majesty’s 
intimacy and familiarity with these clergymen were purposely 
shown to lead them to excess, and amuse himself by making fools 
of them/’ ^ 

Another anticipated evil was a peculiarity in the royal family, 
inherited from George III., of “even during service giving vent, 
quite loudly, to the thoughts current in his mind.” A friend of 
Mr. Wilkinson liad been compelled to give up the curacy of 
Kew on account of the annoyance given him by the inveterate 
addiction to this practice of the old Duke of Cambridge. Mr. 
Wilkinson retells several of the well-known stories of the old 
Duke’s eccentricities in church, and tells one wo do not remember 
to have hoard before ; “ When the clergyman read in the story 
of Zacchaeus, ‘ Behold, the half of my goods I give to the poor/ 
the Duke astonished the congregation by saying aloud, ^ No, no ; 

I can’t do that ; that’s too much for any man — no objection to 
a tenth.” t 

However, Mr. Wilkinson decided on taking the appointment, 
and did so at an audience with the King, at which the following 
conversation took place : — 

1 ventured to sny there was one point I felt bound to mention, as it 
might alter his Majesty’s gracious intention towards me, and that was 
tliat I might be called back to England any day, and be obliged to give 
up my service at a short notice, as I was to succeed to a living in my 
own county, the incumbent of which was a man advanced in years, 
somewhat above seventy, and in a bad state of health. “ Ach, Gott ! ” 
said his Majesty, laughing ; “is that all ? Old parsons are always 
tough : you come with me. God-day — good-day.” And his Majesty 
bowed me out. 

1 may mention [continues Mr. Wilkinson] apropos to this supposed 
old-fowl quality in parsons, his Majesty said to me somo time after- 
wards in Hanover, “ Doctor ” (his Majesty always called me Doctor, I 
suppose because he was used to it by having Dr. Jelf so long as his 
domestic chaplain), do you see in the papers that my old friend Dr,^ 


* Vol. i. pp. 6-10. 
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Blomberg is dead ? I wonder what the deuce die died of.” '' Well, 
sir,” I said, “ I think he was ninety-six, and so we may say it was small 
blame to him.” Oh yes,” said the King ; “ but he was as tough as a 
board, and seemed quite well when I saw him in London about a fort- 
night ago. * 

A kind of charge was given to the new chaplain by the 
clerical friend who had procured him the appointment. 

“ You are going,” he said, to an important post with your eyes 
open. Carry a bold front, be straightforward, and you’ll get on. . . , 
You must speak before kings and not be ashamed or afraid. You have 
heard perhaps that William IV. said, ‘ Ernest is not a bad fellow, but 
if any one has a corn, ho is sure to tread on it.’ You must never 
walk as if you had a corn, and you must always remember that those 
who crawl are sure to be kicked. However, I am sure you will never 
crawl, and therefore will not be kicked.” j 

This manly and sensible advice was fully acted on by Mr. 
Wilkinson. I had,” ho says, “ to speak before kings in the 
church, and not be ashamed. I must have the respect of the 
King everywhere, or iny occupation was gone, or indeed was 
nowhere ; ” and he very soon communicated his views on this 
subject to a great favourite of the King who was constantly 
invited to the royal table. This man having addressed Mr, 
Wilkinson as “Parson/^ he, replied : 

I think, General, it will be well to tell you at once that I am not 
going to be the butt of any jokes from king or any one else, nor do I 
intend to allow any one to jHirsfut me. We all know that if anything 
is to be said in a favour, wc are spoken of as clergymen, and that 
when bLame is intended, it is tlie idle, thfi rowing, the drinking, or the 
larking parso'ti. I would thank you, then, to grant me the respectful 
title as long as I try to deserve it, and to drop this opprobrious title 
until you find me disgracing my position by my conduct ; and then it 
will be time for me to give up my appointment, I am quite inde- 
pendent enough to hold my own, and if 1 do not secure the common 
respect due to my office, and therefore to myselfj I shall immediately 
resign, and take my departure.” J 

This manly and outspoken declaration was reported to the 
King, and had its effect. ‘‘ His Majesty never tried to tread on 
any corns that 1 might have had but he admits that ‘‘ his 
Majesty was, it cannot be denied, a bully, and often amused 
himself rather cruelly, like the cat with the mouse, or, as Wil- 
liam IV. said, “ treading on other people's corns ; ” \\ and he else- 
where says that corns were often trodden upon at the King's 


# Vol. i. p. 15. t pp. 1M9. t Ibid. p. 83. 
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small dinners, particfliarly in the case of the timid and bashful.*’^ 
Here are some specimens of the King’s jocular not to say 
bullying manner/^ which make one thankful one never had the 
misfortune to be his guest : • 

I have seen [Mr. Wilkinson relates] good old Sir John Bligh, our 
Minister at the Court of Hanover, writhing under the King’s sharp 
and sarcastic remarks, particularly about the Whigs and Whigs’ doings, 
and what his Majesty was pleased to call Whig delinquencies, which 
Sir John, however he would have stood up for his party in private, 
could not answer as he wished before company and servants, and 
about which, having been in the vice, and having been screwed up 
again tighter and tighter in agony, he used afterwards to speak in no 
measured terms, and abuse his Majesty for what he called cowardice 
in taking advantage of his own position, and running him into a 
corner openly a^ the dinner table, where he was obliged to keep his 
mouth shut.f 

Here is another instance which is not only “sharp and 
cruel/’ but has the additional recommendation of being filthy : 

I remember a remark made at dinner to an old and very dirty 
nobleman, high in rank and office. His house, l)y those who had seen 
the inside, was said to be the ne plus ultra of dust and disorder ; his 
face, which was wrinkled like an old walnut, was seen by those who 
looked at him to be grimed in by nothing loss than filth. He and 
all his family had been ill for some time, and when the disease what- 
ever it was, was said to have passed away, tlie old Count was 
invited to dinner. The King said, “ Glad to see you out again, Count. 
It’s something to have got a clean bill of health. Ich hore Sie haben 
alle die Kratze gehabt (I hear you’ve all had the itch.”) J 

Soon after Mr. Wilkinson entered on his duties the King gave 
him several strong hints about the composition, length, and 
solidity of his sermons. His Majesty asked : 

“ Doctor, have you ever read Ogden’s sermons ? ” “ No, Sir, I 
have never seen them.” “Oh, I’ll lend them to you. They were 
my father’s favourite sermons — indeed, we all like them much ; 
they are very short — none more than twenty minutes — but very 
pithy, without, I believe, a single unnecessary redundant word. 
MuUum in parvo^ we call them. No doubt they were prepared 
with great care ; and indeed I have always been of opinion that 
any clergyman who had made a sermon for forty- five minutes 
could always give us the real pith of it in twenty, if he would 
only take the trouble.” And his Majesty turned to his secretary, 
and saying, “ Desire the librarian to send Mr. Wilkinson Ogden’s ^ 
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sermons,” lie struck his heels together, according to cavalry custom, 
and bowed us out.* 

It so happened that the first time Mr. Wilkinson preached 
before the King was the 5th of November. At that time the 

Form of prayer and thanksgiving for the happy deliverance of 
King James I. and the three estates of England from the most 
traitorous and bloody intended massacre by gunpowder,” with 
its atrocious libels on Romanists, disgraced the Prayer Book; and 
some clergymen, of whom Mr. Wilkinson was one, thought 
themselves bound to use it when the 5th of November fell on a 
Sunday. Indeed, Mr. Wilkinson highly approved of what he 
calls that devout and humble service, and regrets that it is 
expunged from the Prayer Book. He accordingly read every 
syllable of it, and followed it up with a full-bodied, highly 
flavoured no-popery sermon. When the service was over he 
relates ; 

The King again waited my time. When my prayer was finished, 
his Majesty again motioned me to lead the cortege back, and he and 
the Court followed to tlie ante-room, where I made my bow, to allow 
all to pass ; and his Majesty said, “ Doctor I am delighted to find that 
your opinions, political and divine, coincide exactly with my own. 
Come and dine with me, and we’ll talk more about it.” I do not know 
that I felt the full compliment, but no doubt I had made a hit — indeed 
I may say a grand coup; and my royal master’s favour. was secured 
from that very moment.f 

Here is a specimen of royal criticism on clerical elocution. 
Mr, Wilkinson being ill, a stranger volunteered to take his Sun- 
day duty for him. The man finding himself for the first time 
in the presence of royalty, quite lost all nerve, and hemmed and 
hawed, and stammered and stuttered, and stopped and rushed on 
again, in a way that was lamentable to see and hear. This 
occurrence led to this conversation between the King and his 
chaplain : 

As soon as I reported myself well, I was honoured by an invita- 
tion to dinner. “ Well, Doctor,” said the King, “ glad to see you out 
again. You sent me a pretty fellow last Sunday. I hear he was no 
clergyman at all.” I was quite taken aback, and answered, “ Indeed, 
sir, 1 am very sorry.” “ Oh ! dear no. I find he was a jockey from 
Newmarket; in fact, nobody could have gone the pace he did but a 
jockey.” I began to see the twinkle in the old King’s eye, and, greatly 
relieved, carried on the joke. “Well, sir,” I said, “I gave notice, 
and your Majesty did not say ‘ No.’ I was obliged to take his word, 
• and time pressed. He said he had a sermon with him ; I wish it had 
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been one of Ogden’s.” “ p]gad,” his Majesty added, you couldn’t 
follow him ; he distanced Ogden easily. The race was over in *a few 
minutes ! ” I said, “ I was sorry I could not move on Saturday, or I 
would have had him out to ‘ show his paces.’ ” “ You must look him 

up, Doctor, and tell me more about him, and see if he has got his 
colours.” “ Oh, sir,” I said, I have inquired, but find he bolted oflT 
the course next morning I ” The King was so amused that I verily 
believe, had the man been still in the town, his Majesty would have 
asked him to dinner for the fun of the thing, and would have reverend- 
jockeyed him, and trod on his corns all dinner, in face of the guests 
and servants.” * 

His Majesty’s way of dealing with an Irishman — an army 
surgeon much given to exaggeration — is another specimen of 
royal courtesy and good feeling : 

The fact of tjje little man’s presence in Hanover, and his amusing 
stories about his army career, were reported to the King, who told the 
Ilof-marshal that, if the Doctor liad a uniform, he was to be invited 
to dine at the palace. lie had got his surgeon’s cocked hat and feather, 
&c., and so he duly ai)peared. The King was in one of his jocular, 
not to say bullying, moods. “ Well, l)r. Popkins,” said the King. 

“ I beg your Majesty’s pardon — Hopkins,” said the little man. “ Oh ! 
Hopkins,” said the King. ‘^.Well, l)r. Ho 2 )kms, I hear you have seen 
men with tails, and with heads uitder their arms.” “ Not quftc that, 
your IMajesty ; but 1 have seen what would astonish many people,” 
and he went' off at a tangent with some extravagant story. Stop, 
stop ; not so fast, Dr. r()i)kiijs.” “ 1 beg your Majesty’s pardon — 
Hopkins, sire.” Well, Dr. Hopkins-Popkins, or Popkins-llopkins, 

it’s much the same ” “I beg your Majesty’s pardon; we are 

the Hopkins of Ballymacrca, closely connected with the O’Briens 

and the O’ ” “ Ah ! no doubt,” interrupted the King ; “ and 

the O’Flynns and the O’Fiahertys, and all the lot of them,” &c. 
And so the banter, not to say baiting, went on. All were in fits of 
laughter, but the little man did not see it was at him. When the 
King had well thrashed out the Hopkinses and Popkinses and all 
the pedigree, he cut the matter short by turning to speak to the lady 
at his side, and this of course shut up the little doctor. The King 
had seen and heard enough of him, and never addressed him again, 
and in fact never saw him again, much to the little man’s bitter disap- 
pointment. 

Another illustration. In this instance the victim was a would- 
be young old lady, who appeared at a ball dressed as a girl — all 
in pure bridal white : 

The old king came down the ranks, with his hands in his pockets — 
as was his wont — bending and spying with his one eye, pretending to* 
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be very blind, but really seeing everything that was wrong, whether 
it was a button on or off an officer’s uniform, or an unsuitable dross 
in which an old woman was making a fool of herself. Ilis Majesty 
as he went along spoke a few words here and there to some favoured 
lady, but when he came to this great white figure, drawn up still and 
motionless, he bent his piercing one eye forward, satisfied that it was 
the white porcelain stove, and, veering round, turned towards it that 
part of his body which an Englishman is said never to expose to friend 
or foe, and deliberately pretended to warm himself.” * 

It would be impossible to exceed the coarseness and brutality 
of this proceeding. This is the way in which his Majesty dealt 
with his physicians : 

The doctors — or at least one of them — came every morning to feel 
liis Majesty’s jmlse, as was their duty, for wliich they were paid. 
They prescribed if they thought it necessary, but their j)rcscription3 
were little heeded. The King let them have their omiii way, and took 
liis. “Put it in the cuj)board ” was the older when any physic came. 
Once his Majesty was ill for several week <> — really ill, seriously at liis 
age. The doctors came, of course, ovmy day, sometimes twice or 
more, and they presciibed as usual. Anyone who ha^ been ill for any 
length of time, and has been attended in an ordinary way once or twice 
a day by one doctor, well knows what various medicines arc prescribed 
and clanged again and again under each phase of the disease ; and he 
would, I believe, be astonished to see all the medicine he had drunk 
during his illness. Any one may then conceive what a quantity was 
likely to be ordered, and what changes were likely to be rung by a 
bevy of doctors, with such a precious j^ersonage as a king for a patient. 
As any bottle or powder was brought, Ids Majesty said “ Put it in the 
cupboard ; ” and again and again it was “ Put it in the cupboard.” 
JN’ot one drop was touched. Starving ai^ patience Avore the 
only remedies resorted to. At last his Majesty got his good turn, 
and began to feel he could cat again Avith a relish, and Viy degrees 
Nature flung off the disorder, Avhatever it Avas, Avliieh had run its 
course. Ilis Majesty Avas uj) and dressed, early at business. “ Got 
all those bottles, powders, and pill-boxes out of the cupboards,” 
he said, “ and range them in a row round the room.” It Avas a 
very small room, and they almost made a circle round the walls. 
The doctors came in smirking and smiling, and congratulated the King 
upon being up again, and looking so well. “Yes, doctors,” said his 
Majesty, “ thank God it is so. But. look there — count it up. Don’t 

you think, if I had drunk all that d d stuff, I should have been 

dead long ago ? ” f 

One more illustration of kingly blackguardism will suffice : 

I remember [writes Mr. Wilkinson] a remark made once openly and 
loudly at dinner, on one of the days when the company Avas small, 
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about twelve persona at a round table, and so every word spoken was 
plainly heard by guests and servants. The Duke of Altenberg, father 
of the Crown Princess, sat nearly opposite the King. During a pause 
his Majesty called across the table : “Joseph, a glass of champagne — 
you don’t get that every day at home.” The Duke had been a reigning 
sovereign, but had abdicated in favour of his nephew, and the King’s 
remark was true, but it could not be pleasant. It was a corn that Avas 
trodden on.* 

Once, indeed, his Majesty met with his match from one of 
his servants. 

I think [says Mr. Wilkinson] he had been seventeen years with the 
King, when something displeased his Majesty, Avho seemed that morn- 
ing to have got out of bed the wrong way. “ What the devil are you 

doing there ? ” said the King. “ You’re a fool, K , you’re a damned 

fool ! ” “ Yes, your Majesty,” answered K sharply ; “ I am a fool, 

I know I am a fool, and a d d fool ; and if I hadn’t been a fool, 

and a d d fool, I never should have been so long with your Majesty.” 

They both had their say, and his Majesty was beaten lor once. No 
warning was given ; the dressing Avas concluded in silence, and the 
little Bohemian appeared as usual the next morning.” I 

The chaplain also acted as secretary and reader to the King, 
whose literary tastes appear in the following excerpt : 

When letters were done, I read parts of the debates in the Houses 
of Lords and Commons ; and olten and often, in the middle of a 
speech, I saAv his Majesty’s eyes close and head nod. T then at first 
used to stop, when it was a case of “ the silence awoke the little judge,” 
and his Majesty, pretending he was shutting his eyes to listen, used to 
say “ Go on ” ; so, aft^ one or two instances of this I used to continue 
to read Lord So-and-so’s speech, even though my royal master began 
to snore. When 1 came to an end, and was silent, he always said “ Go 
on ” ; and if I answered “ That’s all, sir,” he used to say, “ Ah, very 
interesting. Now see what’s o’clock. 1 think it must be time for the 
commandant 1 ” If I told him “ No air, it’s only half-past ten, or it 
wants twenty minutes to eleven,” his Majesty would say, “Well, 
doctor, now let us have a look at the police reports ; there’s always 
something striking there — there one sees life and character.” And I 
must say his Majesty was really interested, and, often as I found him 
go to sleep over a debate, I never remember him to have napped over 
a police report. 

But we think our readers have by this lime had enough of 
this kingly old blackguard, his spitefulness and brutality, though 
we have made a very small selection out of the mass of like 
stories with which these volumes are filled. 
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There are in these volumes many anecdotes of less distinguished 
persons than those to whom we have referred. Several very 
amusing ones are told of King Ernest's body-coachman, Richard, 
commonly called “Lord,” Temple, who gave the imperious 
comptroller of the household “ more trouble than all the other 
members of the royal service put together.” He is verbally 
photographed by Mr. Wilkinson : 

He was short, round, portly, and dignified ; and when he was on 
his high box of office, with his gold-striped State liveiy, his three- 
cornered cocked hat, his full-bottomed wig, his silk stockings, broad 
plated buckles in his shoes, and large nosegay on his. breast, handling 
the ribbons of the four magnificent English grey horses, still and 
immovable on his hammercloth, absorbed in his duty, and looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, he was pomposity per- 
sonified.* 

Here is a specimen of the man’s consummate coolness, if, 
indeed, impudence be not the better word : 

Temple was summoned to the Hof Marshal’s office, and was told, 
as the King went out so seldom, it was quite a farce to suppose they 
should continue to give liim so many liveries a year. The State coat 
alone cost £30. He could not possibly wear them. 

“ Well, I know that,” said Temple, “ but I can sell them.” 

“ Then,” said the Hof Marshal, “ they should reduce his wages.” 

“ Contract’s a contract,” said Temple again. 

“ Oh, but we shall now have a new contract.” And one was 
produced that had been already drawn up, and signed and scaled 
officially. 

As Temple would not come to terms about his liveries, his salary 
would be reduced a hundred thalers (£15). If he did not agree to 
this, the King now required him so little, he would be sent back to 
England. 

The paper was handed to him to write the reduced figures, and to 
sign his name. Temple was not a bit abashed or afraid. His 
idea was that, as he had been seven years with the King, and from 
various tokens knew he had given his Majesty satisfaction, his salary 
ought rather to be increased than reduced, and so in the blank space 
in the paper handed to him he inserted fifty dollars Tfiore than he had 
before, signed his name, and gave it back. 

He told me [continues Mr. Wilkinson] you should have seen their 
faces : ** Sir, they scuttled about from one to another, laid their heads 
together, and bolted out of the room and back again, like rabbits in a 
burrow.” t 

The officials naturally and properly told Temple his conduct 
was an impertinence, and they threatened him with condign 
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punishment They brought the matter before the King, who 
sympathized with his English servant, and gave his Hanoverian 
oflScials a rap on the knuckles. “They were not/’ he said, “to 
bother him ; they were not to interfere with Temple, but to let 
him have his own way, and be answerable for his own duty” 
^^And so,^^ adds Mr. Wilkinson, “he did have his own way, 
and chuckled, as may be supposed, over his increased salary."’ * 
On another occasion, Temple, after receiving ^^an extra- 
ordinarily valuable present” from the then Empress of Russia, 
whom he had driven during a visit she paid to Hanover, went 
to the Royal Hotel, and ordered the best dinner they could give 
him. Just as he was in the middle of his third or fourth course 
and his second bottle of champagne, in came his official chief, 
the master of the horse, to have his dinner, and one may con- 
ceive his disgust at finding the coachman at the head of the 
table where he was about to dine. “ Temple,” continues Mr. 
Wilkinson, “ did not budge before the groat man of his depart- 
ment. He coolly, in dignified silence, ate on and drank on, and 
the great man himself was the one to give way, and walk out in 
disgust to get his dinner elsewhere.” t 

Verhaps the most amusing of these Temple anecdotes is a 
transaction between him and Mr. Wilkinson. We give the 
story in Mr. WTlkinson’s own words : 

Temple lost his wif(‘.^ Of course, 1, as chaplain, had to perform the 
funeral ceremony. A few days afterwards, old Temple, in deep 
mourning, called uj)on me. He was very much upset, and evidently 
had something on his mind which he found a dilhculty in expressing, 
for he stood there for a few moments iu silence, and then turned hisliat 
round and round, and looked mouriilully into it, and brushed it with 
his hand, and at last he got out, tliough stammering — 

“ I’ve called, sir — I’ve called, sir — as T wish to ask — and don’t 
like to put it otf — what I’ve got to pay you for tiiat ’ere job ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” 1 said ; “ nothing, of course. 1 have no fees. Temple ; but 1 
remember now 1 am in your debt, and 1 must ask you what 1 have 
got to pay for the two pots of ointment you made for my horse’s 
cracked feet ? " 

“ Oh ! ” said Temple, Lord bless you, sir, don’t mention it. 
Nothing, sir, nothing ; ‘ one good turn deserves another ’ all the world 
over.” I am sure [is Mr. Wilkinson’s kindly commentj he meant 
nothing disrespectful, for he was doatingly fond of his ‘ old woman ’ 
as he called her ; but one could not help thinking it was a queer 
/agon de parUr, J 

W e have, as is our use and wont, spoken freely of King Ernest ; 
but injustice to his memory we must say as a ruler he turned 
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out better than, from his education, his prejudices, and the first 
acts of his reign was to be expected. William IV. had granted 
a free constitution to his Hanoverian subjects, and on Ernest’s 
succeeding him, his first act was to issue a proclamation throw- 
ing over the new constitution. He had, however, all along pro- 
tested against it, and refused to sign or be a party to it, and 
contended that it was illegal, inasmuch as the States by which 
it had been enacted were illegally convoked. He also prose- 
cuted the Liberal professors at the University of Gottingen. 
By these acts he incurred great odium both in Hanover and in 
this country.* * * § In fact, Mr. Wilkinson admits that he brought 
the country to the verge of re\olution. Later on, he voluntarily 
made some great reforms — viz., lie abolished the Baronial Court 
of Justice, at which the people were highly pleased, saying, 
“ Now they had one king ; formerly they had twenty.” Another 
important rdform was Universally hailed by the middle class 
with deep thankfulness, though really it was but the concession 
of a right ; that was the opening the office of chief Ministers of 
State to the burgher class.t During the revolutionary year of 
ISIS he made some popular concessions, and Mr. Wilkinson 
relates that 

afterwards, when the tide had turned, and the great Powers of Austria 
and Prussia had won th(‘ir day and re-established the supremacy of 
the law, and had retracted many of the concessions made in the time 
of their terror and weakness ; and when they urged upon the King of 
Hanover to do the same, his Majesty answered : He had pledged 
his royal word, and it was not his idea of justice or equity to retract ; 
that what was done was done, and liis ^liiiisters must act accordingly.” ^ 

A statue to his memory in the Kailway Square in Hanover, 
with the following inscription, testifies to the high estimation in 
which he was held by his subjects : — 

“ Dcm Landes Vater 
Sein treues Yolk.” § 


* As to these proceedings, vide Greville’s “ Memoirs ” (second part), vol. 

i. 12, 42; and Mr. Wilkinson’s “lleminiscenccs,’' vol. i. c. iv. 'passiyti. 

t Ibid. p. 60. , J Vol. ii. p. 239. 

§ “ To the father of his country, from his faithful people. 
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Art. V. — A New View of Eegistration of Title 

TO Land. 

1 and 2. Returns on Registration of Title in the Australasia'ii, 
Colonies. House of Commons Blue Books. 1872 and 
188J. 

3. An Essay on the Transfer of Land hy Registration. By 

Sir Kobt. Torrens, K.C.M.G. Published for the Cobden 
Club by Messrs. Cassell. 

4. Statement on the Land Laws. By the Council of the 

Incorporated Law Society of the United Kingdom. 
Spottiswoode & Co. 18S6. 

5. Land Transfer. Published by order of the Bar Committee. 

Butter worths. 1 8 8 G. 

Etude sur VAct Torrens. By Charles Gide, Professeur 
de la Facultd de Droit de Montpelier. Paris : Libraire 
Cotillon. 1886. 

TTT HEN I buy a horse, or a picture, or a bale of goods, I have 
V Y no trouble, no lawyer, no delay, no expense. Why 
should it be diflferent with land We select this as the first 
and commonest of the ingenious confusions that come to us in 
the garb of simplicity whenever the sulyect of land transfer is 
discussed. If anybody will take the trouble to consider for a 
moment the most obvious characteristics of land — its im- 
mobility and immutability, and the most obvious characteristics 
of goods, their mobility and mutability — he will perceive that 
a far greater amount of caution must always be necessary in 
buying land than in buying goods, quite independently of law, 
lawyers, and legal distinctions. Suppose goods are stolen: the 
first process is for the thief to run away with them, or other- 
wise hide them from the injured owner, and the next process 
usually is so to cut them up, or melt them down, or otherwise 
destroy their identity^ that the owner would never recognise 
them again, even if he were to see them, and if this cannot be 
done they are at any rate removed to such a position and 
disposed of in such a roundabout manner that the owner may 
iiy in vain to find them again as long as he lives. Therefore, 
when we buy goods, we do not as a matter of precaution inquire 
into the history of their previous owners, because we know very 
well that even if questionable dealings have occurred in con- 
nection with them, the chances are so small that the rightful 
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owner will bo able to trace his property iato our hands (which if 
he could do we should assuredly have to yield them up to him) 
that they may be neglected. Of course, most people do not so 
question the customs they live under as to be able to give this 
account of why they act as they do, but the reason is there 
nevertheless. But how is it with land ? Suppose land is 
wrongfully held or wrongfully disposed of by some one, a more * 
enlightened civilization than any yet known is required to invent 
the means by which a wrong-doer may so remove or alter an 
ordinary piece of landed property as to interpose difficulty in the 
way of the rightful owner in finding or recognising it. And 
therefore when we buy land it is a matter of common prudence 
to satisfy ourselves that there have been no questionable dealings 
with it for a considerable time, for if there have, we may be cer- 
tain that the injured parties will find us out with the greatest 
ease, and probably deprive us, sooner or later, of what we have 
bought. Hinc illcc lacrymce. The process by which the vendor 
of land satisfies his purchaser that there have been no question- 
able dealings with it for a considerable time, is called proof of 
title,'" and amounts to a little history (seldom more than forty 
years old, often not so long) of the changes of ownership that 
have occurred during a given period, evidenced as far as possible 
by the original documents. 

“ But where would be the difficulty of having a register of land 
like the register of stock ? When I buy stock, it is all done in 
ten minutes. Why cannot land be treated in the same way ? '' 
Put in this form, the question admits of an easy answer, for some 
of the difficulties of adapting to the transfer of land the prin- 
ciple upon which stock registers are based cannot fail to be 
obvious the moment they are stated ; while others remain not 
so obvious, but still equally cogent. The principle upon which 
the stock register is based is this. The entry of a person's 
name opposite to a given sum of stock confers the absolute 
ownership of that stock upon him. Stock is transferred by 
erasing the name of the former owner and entering the name of 
the new owner. If a mistake occuf&, if the bank (which keeps 
the register) is imposed^ upon, and enters a transfer without the 
authority of the true owner, he nevertheless loses his stock. 
The bank, however, is obliged in such case to repair its mistake 
by buying a like sum in the market, and placing it in the 
injured owner's name. As there is always plenty of stock to be 
bought, and as one £1,000 worth is exactly the same as another, 
this mode of compensation answers all the requirements of the 
case. But if the same system is applied to land, it by no means 
answers the requirements of the case. For in the first place land 
is not always to be bought, and in the second place, even if it were. 
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it is not altogether satisfactory for an owner and occupier who has 
been living for years in the “ Hill Farm suddenly to be turned 
out of his home owing to somebody else's mistake, and politely 
requested to accept compensation in the shape of, say, the 
Valley Mills,” situated in a neighbouring county. Again : there 
is never any difficulty about the description of the registered 
• property in the case of stock. Suppose we have an entry made 
in 1846 that A is the owner of £1,000 Consols. 13, wanting to 
buy of A in 1886, sees at a glance that he will get exactly 
what he wants if A^s name is scratched out and his own put in 
its place. But now suppose we have an entry made in a land 
Register in 1810 to the effect that A is the owner of the “ Hill 
Farm.^^ B, a new neighbour, wants to buy the “Hill Farm^^ 
of A in 1886. It is by no means clear that he will get exactly 
what he wants by having his name written in the register in 
place of A^s; for the existing Hill Farm that 13 knows may 
be a very different holding indeed from the land to which A^s 
registered title applies. Since the registration took place parts 
of the Hill Farm have been gaiiK'd by encroachment, other 
parts by informal adjustment of boundaries with neighbours, 
parts by exchange, parts by the inclusion of bits of A’s other 
adjoining estates, parts by inclosure of waste lands ; and so it 
may happen that the special little corner of that Harm, the very 
Naboth’s vineyard thatB is principally desirous to obtain, is not 
included in A’s registered title at all, and that in order to get it 
safe, B must investigate, and hunt up evidence, and in short 
satisfy himself about it just as he does now. 

The truth of the matter is, that the adaptation of the registry 
principle to the transfer of land is a matter of immense difficulty, 
and if it be true that at last a system has been devised by which 
it can be done, it is only as the result of great labour, great 
ingenuity, and a history of experiments fruitful in disheartening 
failure. Having thus cleared the ground of one or two pre- 
liminary obstructions, we will proceed to recount in order the 
various phases through which the subject has passed so far as is 
necessary to the right undewtanding of the substantive scheme 
we have to propound. • 

There are two very different sorts of “ registration of land ” — 
namely, “ registration of deeds ” and “ registration of title.” In 
the counties of Middlesex and York, in Ireland, in most English 
colonies, in Scotland, in India, in most of the United States, 
in France, Belgium, Italy, and many other parts of the Continent, 
there exist registries of deeds. The object of a deed registry 
is tQ prevent fraud. It does nothing of itself to simplify, or 
cheapen, or quicken transfer. Its leading idea is to provide a 
purchaser of land with the means of satisfying himself that no 
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material document in the history of a title is being concealed 
from him by his vendor, and the means usually taken to elfect 
this end is to provide an office where all deeds may be registered, 
and to enact that registered deeds shall prevail over unregistered 
ones. Therefore if a purchaser finds all the deeds submitted to 
him by his vendor satisfactory, and then consults the register, 
and finds they are all registered, and that there are no other 
deeds registered relating to the property, he may be almost cer- 
tain that the deeds he has seen arc genuine, and that if any 
other deeds exist they will not prevail against him, if he registers 
his own conveyance. Of course a great variety of modifications 
arc introduced into the practical working of the system, by wliich 
various difficulties are obviated with differing degrees of success. 
Also it may be stated that under favourable conditions a deed 
registry may be made the indirect means of considerably simpli- 
fying and cheapening conveyancing as well as preventing fraud. 
A very conspicuous instance of this is afforded by the Scotch 
registry. But still, when all is said and done, a deed registry 
does not pledge the State to any assertion beyond this, that 
cerUtia donUNheiils Imre been regi^itered : however much it may 
help the inquiry as to tlieir ultimate effect, the need of a lawyer 
is hardly ever obviated, as the final responsibility of interpreting 
them remains with the party himself, and if he misinterprets 
them the loss is on his own head. 

In England and Ireland (to an almost inappreciable extent, 
however), in the Australasian and in some other colonies, in 
Iowa, U.S.A., in the llanse Towns, iu Prussia, Hesse, and some 
other districts in Europe, and in the Erench colony in Tunis, 
regidry of title has been established. The object of this system 
is to provide both lor safety and for ease ; the leading principle 
is that of the stock register above described, but with a vast 
amount of exception and reservation owing to the difference in 
the subject matter to which it is to be applied. Some of the 
details will appear later on ; but at present it is enough if it is 
seen that under such a system the government commits itself to 
a most distinct statement of fact — namely, that A is the owner 
of the Z estate ; it absolves the purchaser from all obligation to 
make up his own mind about it ; it affords an escape in a vast 
number of cases from the necessity of engaging professional help ; 
and if a mistake occurs, it is not the purchaser who has to suffer. 

Before proceeding to consider this new system, one very pre- 
valent misconception as to the effects of the present system must 
be touched upon. 

For it is often supposed that great msecurity exists at present. 
That landowners do not know whether their land is their own ; 
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with the result, one would suppose, that a good deal of loss must 
be occasionally incurred by unwary purchasers owing to defective 
title. It may accordingly be somewhat of a surprise to many to 
learn that the following decisive statement has recently been 
made by a very high authority : * — 

With regard to the safety of purchasers on absolute sales, the 
existing system of conveyancing, so far as mere safety is concerned^ 
approaches as nearly to perfection as any system which has ever 
existed in any country. The voluminous evidence appended to the 
various Parliamentary Reports above referred to (1857, Registration 
Commission; 1870, Land Registration Commission; 1878, 1879, 
Mr. O. Morgan’s Committee) shows that witnesses with the widest 
experience of the relevant facta were unable to specify any example 
which had ever occurred to them in business of a purchaser on an 
absolute sale who had been evicted by reason of a concealed flaw in 
his title. 

A few of these witnesses are then quoted. To select two : — Mr. 
Barber, Q.C., says : In the course of a very large experience, I 
cannot at this moment recall a single instance where on a 
purchase and sale transaction the purchaser has been ousted 
because of a fraud in the execution of a deed.” Mr. E. W. 
Kowcliffe, of the firm of Gregory, Rowcliffe & Rawle, says : 

I have never known a purchaser lose his property or suffer any loss 
from a concealed incumbrance or liability on account of the shortness 
of the title he had taken. Indeed, I may say that during nearly 
twenty-five years of litigated business arising in all parts of England, 
I have never known a purchaser lose his property from any unknown 
defect of title. I have known cases in which purchasers have been 
elected, but the defect has been known and guarded against either by 
absolute covenants or deeds of indemnity. 

What these are we need not explain ; it sufiices that they are 
adequate. 

But when from safety we come to consider s'peed or cheapness^ 
the tale is very different. So far as we are able to discover, 
there is no civilized country in the world where sales and 
mortgages habitually take so long a time to transact as they do 
here. While in some highly civilized countries — France and 
Prussia, for instance, not to speak of our own Colonies — land 
is habitually sold and mortgaged in a day, or even in an hour, 
including everything, from the commencement of the negotiation 
to the completion of the transaction, in England a month or two 
IS a very fair average time for such transactions to occupy ; they 
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have been known to extend over years ; in small matters they 
are occasionally pulled through in a week or a fortnight, and 
when this period is shortened to three or four days, the feat 
is pointed at and remarked upon as an instance of marvellous 
•expedition. The legal charges too (though much improved by 
the recent introduction of a “ scale, which fixes a large proportion 
of them according to the value of the land dealt with) are far 
higher in England than anywhere else in thj| case of small pro- 
perties ; though in the case of great estates our charges compare 
favourably with a few (but only a few) of the continental States 
— France and Belgium, for instance. It must be remembered, 
however, in looking at totals taken from continental experience, 
that they include a very high Government duty chargeable on 
sales in most of those countries. In France and Belgium the 
duty alone amounts to seven per cent, on the value of the land, 
whereas in England only one-half per cent, is thus charged. 
This is not a law expense at all, but a tax, and care should be 
taken that it is deducted when law expenses are being treated of. 
But in Scotland, in our own Australasian Colonies, the United 
States, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, and other German States, 
Holland and Greece, and probably many other places too, the 
expenses of sales and mortgages of ordinary landed properly are 
utterly insignificant in comparison with our own. The lowest 
legal charge for a deal with land in England is £6, for there 
must be at least two parties concerned, and each of them may be 
charged £3. This is considerably above the maximum charge 
in some States. In practice these charges are no doubt lessened 
very much ; solicitors, especially in the country, being willing to 
do work for a guinea or two, or even less, to oblige their poorer 
clients, but probably similar allowances are made in other countries 
too, and however this may be, the principal fact remains as stated 
— that the legal charges of land transfer in England will almost 
invariably be found to be the highest in the world. 

The Council of the Incorporated Law Society* claim that the 
idea of registering title to land originated with solicitors. It was 
certainly suggested by Mr. T. G. Fonnereau, a London solicitor, 
to the Keal Property Commissioners of 18^8, and was afterwards 
worked out in different ways by Mr. R. Wilson, another London 
solicitor, a member of the Council of the Incorporated Law 
Society, Mr, W. S. Cookson, Mr. E. Field, and Mr. W. Williams, 
who is still a member of the Council. But the barristers were 
not behindhand either : the most distinguished among them were 

* Statement of the Land Laws, p. 8. 
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Mr, Duval in 1829, and later JLiord Cairns^ when Attorney- 
General, and Sir Henry Thring. 

When it is considered that all law reform is expected to come 
from the lawyers ; that the only ones that are competent to the 
task are the busiest and most hard-worked in other ways; that 
every bit of the labour such persons bestow upon the herculean 
task is performed gratis ; and that the only immediate personal 
result of its succes^ul conclusion is the increase of trouble neces- 
sarily incident to all changes, and a prospect of speedy dimi- 
nution in professional gains, the wonder is, not that we have so 
little law reform, but that we have so much. 

Before proceeding to the Acts themselves, a word or two of 
general explanation will he useful. Under all Acts establishing 
registration of title, two principal classes of operations have to 
be provided for, which maybe respectively termed “first regis- 
trations ” and “ subsequent dealings/* They may be shortly 
(though rather imperfectly) described thus: — 

First Registration. — A person applies to be registered as owner 
of given lands. The legistrar inquires as to his claim to such 
lands, and as to the correctness of the description of their 
boundaries furnished by him. When both are satisfactory the 
applicant is registered. The entry in the register confers an 
absolute title upon him. 

Subsequent Dealings. — The registered owner wishes to sell. 
He sends an order to the registrar (somewhat unhappily termed 
an “ instrument of transfer requiring him to enter the pur- 
chaser as registered owner in his place. The registrar satisfies 
himself that the order is a genuine one, and makes the required 
entry. This confers an absolute title on the purchaser. 

There is no essential difi'erence between the act or the effect 
of registration in these two cases : in both cases it results in the 
same thing — namely, that the legistered owner for the time 
being has the equivalent of a fresh Crown grant made to him- 
self, annulling all former grants, absolute, unimpeachable. But 
the difference in the preliminary duties of the registrar in the 
two classes of operations justifies their separation for purposes of 
practical discussion. 

Registration of title was first instituted in England by “an 
Act to facilitate the proof of title to and the conveyance of real 
estates"' (25 & 26 Vic. cap. 53), carried by Lord Westbury 
in 1862. Under that Act any person owning a fee simple, 
or a leasehold for years of which fifty were unexpired, or a 
leasehold for lives of which two were still subsisting, was at 
liberty to register his title if he could satisfy the registrar that it 
was unimpeachable, or, in technical language, “marketable."’ 
After first registration of any property, a purchaser’s inquiries 
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as to title would be confined to the ascertainment of subsisting 
interests entered on the register, and the process of conveyance 
might be the comparatively inexpensive process of a “ registered 
transfer/^ In the year 1863, eight titles were registered; in 1864*, 
eight more ; in 1865, forty-eight ; in 1866, one hundred and five — 
slow but steady progress ; and it appeared as though the scheme 
would eventually succeed. But after 1866 dissatisfaction began 
to be felt by those who had tried the system ; titles were removed 
by their owners from the books, entries fell off; in 1870 there 
were only twenty-nine titles registered: in 1871 only four. 

A great many suggestions have been made as to the probable 
causes of the failure of Lord Westbury’s Act. But life is short, 
and as only two of them are in any way supported by facts, we 
do not propose to enter into any but these two. The first is, that 
the diflSculty of proving an unimpeachable title to the recfistrar, 
and the difficulty of overcoming the objections of neighbouring 
owners to the registration of disputable boundaries, were so great 
that few landowners were in a position to face the combined 
dangers of expense and delay and risk of total or partial 
failure, for the mere possibility of benefit on future sales and 
mortgages. A few details will help us to realize what these 
dangers were. 

Mr. Butt (Evidence, Land Transfer Commission, 1870) told the 
story of the only three registrations he had himself conducted. 
The first was a title which the Court of Chancery had accepted 
on behalf of suitors. Before the registry could accept it, 
eighteen months were spent in additional inquiries. In the next 
case the private negotiations on a purchase, including a delay, 
owing to the purchase money not being forthcoming, had been 
completed in ten months. Registration, commenced immediately 
afterwards, occupied two years and five Months in additional 
inquiries. The costs of the purchase, including duty, were £7ih 
The registration cost £134. The third title was exactly the 
same as the first, but though the registrar was informed of this, 
the rules obliged him to go through the whole process over again, 
which surely ought to have been unnecessary. Among other 
cases mentioned to the Commissioners were these : A title 
accepted in two months at a cost of £78 on a private purchase 
was taken to the registrar directly afterwards. It was still 
pending at the end of two years and a half, and the costs up to 
date were £90 (Evidence Nos. 6^7-666). Another title which 
was accepted on a purchase in four months, at a total cost 
(including conveyance and duty) of £56, registered immediately 
afterwards, cost £124, and one year and eight months delay, 
and was even then compelled to have the following note endorsed 
upon it : — “ Bv the will of A, proved 31 December 1831, the 
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hereditaments were^ with the other real and personal estate of 
the said testator, charged with a moiety of a sum of £2,000 for 
the benefit of D, one of the two only children who attained 
twenty-one ; of 0, widow, deceased, the daughter of the testator ; 
D died intestate, and was buried 24th April 1847. No adminis- 
tration has been taken out to D, but the whole of the sum of 
£2,000, together with interest thereon, was on the 20th February 
1862 paid to E, his only brother and sole next of kin, and sole 
executor of C” (Evidence, Nos. 667-681). We shall not 
attempt the task of translating this into the vulgar tongue — 
suflBce it to say that it is a suggestion of a risk of incalculable 
remoteness, to which no lawyer would give a second thought ; 
but to a plain man it is certainly unintelligibly ugly.* 

The professional reader will wonder how the time was spent. 
The following example will enlighten him. One of the former 
owners of an estate to be registered was John Harrison, of 
Reigate, farmer, who bought it in 1830, and died in 1850. The 
registrar required proof that a judgment against one John 
Harrison, of Newcastle- on -Tyne, beerseller, and another judg- 
ment against one George Harrison, of Cockermouth, ironmonger, 
did not affect the estate. (Appendix, p. 56.) 

The second failing of Lord Westbury’s system seems even 
worse than the first. When all the months and years had been 
spent, and the title proved and the bill paid, and the time for 
mortgage or sale had arrived, and the reward of ease and expe- 
dition and cheapness was evidently expected, it nevertheless 
constantly happened that the hope turned out entirely a delusive 
one : more time, more trouble, more money being spent over the 
simplest transactions with registered property than would have 
been incurred in the like operations under the private practice. 
For instance, it apffears from the evidence given to Mr. O. 
Morgan's Committee in 1878 that Mr. Joshua Williams, Q.C., 
bought a registered property, and afterwards mortgaged, and 
then sold it. He experienced a great deal of delay, and a 
great expense, more I think than would have been incurred if 
the property had not been on the registry ” (1878, No. 384) . Mr. 
H. W. Elphinstone purchased registered land, and incurred £11 
extra expenses, and three months^ extra delay, owing to its being 
registered, he says : I had formed a very strong opinion in favour 
of registration of title at first, but now I have had practical ex- 
perience of it, and my experience has been very painful ” (1879, 

* Tlie Registrar famished details of twenty-five cases of first registration 
as “a fair illustration.” The average time for each was two years and five 
months ; one case came within nine days of five years ; and only three took 
less than twelve months each. The shortest time on record was four months 
twenty-seven days. (Appendix, p. 78.) 
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Nos. S59-367). Other cases were also mentioned. No single 
witness examined by the Committee mentions a case of money 
or trouble or time being saved by registration ; and many more 
instances of well-grounded dissatisfaction can be collected by 
any one who asks questions from those who have had experience. 
It need not be pretended that in no instance has benefit been 
derived* from the registry (though it is certainly remarkable that 
no instance was mentioned in evidence) ; but it is abundantly 
clear that the net result of experience of the oflSce practice was 
this : that solicitors, having to consider whether they should, as a 
rule, advise their clients to register their titles, came to an almost 
unanimous decision that they could not do so. The absolute 
title conferred by registration was practically no advantage at 
all, for, as we have seen, owners and purchasers of land are 
already quite safe enough : the immediate expense was 
enormous : the ultimate promise of easy transfer and mortgage 
had proved a delusion in many cases — the Act had absolutely 
nothing to recommend it, and it so fell into neglect. 

But matters were not allowed to rest here. A Royal 
Commission, consisting of law lords, members of Parliament, 
barristers, and solicitors, was appointed in 1868 to examine into 
the causes of this failure. The Report of that Commission 
was most discordant ; several of its most influential members 
dissenting on many point. Why these Commissioners should 
have been so much more impressed by the first of the above 
mentioned causes of failure than by the second, it is very 
difilcult to see, but so it was \ and accordingly their suggestions 
for remodelling the registration scheme all proceeded in one 
direction — facilitating the process of first registration. 

These suggestions were followed out, more or less faithfully, 
by our second Registration Act, which was carried by Lord 
Cairns in 1875. Lord Cairns's Act facilitates the process of 
first registration in three principal ways. The registrar is 
given power to accept less than a ‘‘ marketable title wher- 
ever he may think it safe to do so ; the attempt to guarantee 
boundaries is abandoned (which alone diminishes the expenses 
of first registration by one-third) and a new sort of registra- 
tion — “ possessory registration '' — was offered. Possessory regis- 
tration does not warrant the title of the first registered owner, 
and therefore dispenses with the need of inquiries on first 
registrations. Its operation may be thus summarized: — A 
person applies to be registered as possessory owner of given 
lauds ; the registrar makes no inquiry as to his title, but 
registers him on his own and his solicitors declarations. The 
registration confers no more title upon him than he possesses 
alread 3 ^ This owner wishes to sell, lie sends his order to 
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the registrar, and the registrar satisfies himself that the order 
is a genuine one, and enters the purchaser's name. This 
confers on the purchaser an absolute title to whatever the 
first registered owner has to dispose of. This will be sufficient 
or not for practical purposes according to circumstances. For 
instance, it will probably be insufficient if the sale takes place 
very soon after the first registration, and proof will then be 
required, in the old way, that the owner^s title was a good one at 
the time of the first registration. If, however, a good long time 
— say twenty or thirty years — has elapsed since the first regis- 
tration, the purchaser will probably be quite content ; for by 
this time it wall be practically certain that the first registra- 
tion was a correct one — that the first registered owner was then 
truly entitled to the estate registered — or that, if he was not, all 
likely claims against him have been barred by lapse of time; 
and thus a practically absolute title is obtained by the cheap 
process of sitting still, without the need of an official examina- 
tion to begin with. Hardly any possessory titles have been 
registered. The surprise which this announcement will probably 
produce may be diminished by the statement of four bills for 
possessory registrations — the only ones we have been able to 
obtain. They are £18 (jd., tJC Ls*. fW. (for a property 

worth only £105), £15 ITs. %l., £28 46’. lOt?. Remembering 
that the possible advantages for many years after first registration 
are absolutely nil, these disclosures alone go some way towards 
accounting for tlie phenomenon. No serious attempt was 
made to improve the office practice on the registration of 
subsequent dealings, nor do the framers of the Act seem to have 
been at all aware of the necessity for improvement in this 
particular. Notwithstanding the above-mentioned and other 
high bids for popular favour which it contained (some of which 
are open to very serious censure on the ground of laxity), Lord 
Cairns's Act never succeeded in obtaining the small share of 
public notice that its predecessor did. Only 113 titles have been 
registered under it in ten years. 

The truth is, that the same defects which we observed under 
Lord Westbury^s Act continue to prevail under Lord Cairns^s, 
mitigated only to a slight degree in respect of first registra- 
tions. 

To prove a title to the registrar remains a much more 
formidable undertaking than* to prove it to a private purchaser, 
and as long as this is the case it is impossible to make any 
progress. ‘‘A landowner has to prove his title to the official — 
practically in the country w'e never prove a complete title on a 
sale — and his solicitor has to obtain a much larger mass of infor- 
mation than is usually rendered to purchasers” (Evidence, 1878, 
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Nos. 2349, 2350). To register under Lord Cairns^s Act would 
cost as much again ** as an ordinary purchase by a member of a 
building society (Evidence, 1878, Nos. 2953, 3028). “ The public 
officer is beyond all question more particular than an ordinary 
solicitor” (1879, No. 1356). The expenses of the purchase 
of a particular estate were £62 ; registration under Lord West- 
bury’s Act cost £131. A car(?ful expert estimated that under 
Lord Cairns's Act it would cost £100, the reduction being due 
to the omission of all guarantee of boundaries — that is, by a 
proportionate diminution in the usefulness of the registered 
title (1879, Nos. 388-394). Passing, again, from -first registra- 
tions to the after-experiences of those wlio have used Lord 
Cairns’s Act, we find the same complaint as we noticed in sales 
under Lord Westbury’s. You not only incur an expense of 
transferring within the office which amounts to a sum exceeding 
what the members of building societies pay, but in order to 
approach the office you Ijavc to ])ay a professional agent his fees 
to get the thing done for you^'* (18? 8, No. 1782). “The 
delay takes place in every transaction, and that is a ver}" serious 
thing in small transactions ; there is no reason why the trans- 
action should be anything but a simple one, and very uncostly ; 
but practically it is not so" (1878, 3001, 3034). The minimum 
cost to the owner appears to be somewhere about £8 all told ; 
therefore it is clear that in small trausactions, such as selling a 
plot off* a large estate, the expense) cannot fail to be greater than 
it usually is under the unregistered practice ; and as Lord 
Cairns’s Act does not allow titles to be removed from the register, 
a very small property has no escape fiom lawcliarges which may 
absorb its entire income for years, however willing all parties 
may be to act easily and liberally to each other. 

It is strange that, with these later facts before them, the next 
Parliamentary Committee on the subject (Mr. O. Morgan’s Com- 
mittee of 1878, 1879) should again have failed to perceive the 
damning character of the blot they disclose, and should have 
suffered the Australian experience — which they consulted on a 
variety of less important topics — to escape them as to the one 
point by which’ a safe and easy remedy ffir the faults hero 
emphasized is disclosed, with which remedy we propose to 
acquaint the reader before long. 

Eor it must be known that side by side with this discouraging 
series of failures in England there has been going on a series of 
great and uniform successes in • the Australasian colonies ever 
since 1857, when the first Registration Act was introduced into 
South Australia by the late Sir Robert Torrens. With no 
learned Chancellors to frame it, as with us — on the contrary, in 
the teeth of so strong a professional opposition that lawyers 
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appear to have been excluded from certain offices under the Act, 
for fear of their ruining it in practice — the framer completely 
succeeded in hitting such an exact middle line between rashness 
and timidity as to enable all the business of the office to be con- 
ducted with ease and despatch, without incurring any appreciable 
risk from fraud or error. Also, after a year or two, certain most 
important alterations were seen to be necessary in the nature of 
the absolute title granted ; alterations which advanced jurists in 
England are at last independently inventing over again, about 
thirty years in arrear. 

As many people in England are quite unaware of the success 
which the Australian “Torrens system has achieved, a few facts 
from original sources may be usefully submitted here. The mea- 
sure was introduced into South Australia first in 1857, as already 
stated. In the course of the first eighteen months more than 1,000 
applicants to register titles came forward voluntarily out of a 
population of 100,000. (Looking at the population of England, 
it would appear that a similar enthusiasm in this country would 
produce 200,000 applicants, or thereabouts, in the same time.) 
The Act was so successful in South Australia that it was copied 
in Queensland in ISGi (where now over 08 per cent, of the 
whole land of the colony is registered), in Tasmania in 1SG2, in 
Victoria in the same year, in New South Wales in 18G8 — in 
spite of some misgivings lest the greater antiquity of that 
colony (founded 1788) might render it less suitable, which mis- 
givings soon proved groundless. New Zealand and Western 
Australia followed in 1870 and 1874, thus completing the entire 
list of Australasian colonies. As to its results, 8ir Arthur Blyth, 
K.C.M.G., Agent-General for South Australia, says : “ Regis- 
tration of title is now almost universal — for one transaction 
under deeds now there a thousand under the Act. [To a person 
wanting to borrow money on mortgage] I should say, first, ‘ Real 
Property Act, I suppose?' Then the next thing would be, 
* You do not want a lawyer, I suppose ? I do not.* He would 
probably say ^ No.' I should go to the Registry Office, and 
draw out a mortgage upon the counter, have it witnessed, and 
hand it to the clerk, and say to him, ‘ It will be ready to-morrow 
afternoon, I suppose?' Bankers and merchants have a clerk 
who looks after these things and gets mortgages on property 
made. There is no necessity for the intervention of a lawyer ; 
such a thing is never thought of.'^ (Evidence, 1879, Nos. 1778, 
1792). Sir Robert Torrens has had people mortgaging their 
land for £7, because a man gets bis mortgage for 5s., and in a 
quarter of an hour (1878, No. 8235). In Tasmania it is an 
every-day occurrence for parties to come to the office, sign tho 
proper forms, filled up by the clerk according to their instruc- 
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tions, pay over the purchase money, or the amount lent, then and 
there at the counter, and walk off with their business completed* 
(1872 Return, p. 137.) From New South Wales we learn ^'llie 
public generally have become so accustomed to our certificates as 
in many instances to decline accepting a property except the 
title is registered.” In New Zealand “ a large proportion of land 
transfer business is transacted by unprofessional persons licensed 
as land brokers, and who readily acquire the necessary familiarity 
with the system” (1881 Return, p. 99) : their fees are about 5s. 
or Gs. SfZ. “The broker is sometimes a solicitor, sometimes a 
land agent, sometimes a merchant.^’ (1879 Evidence, No. 1947). 
Even where a lawyer is employed the work is so simple that the 
total expense seldom exceeds £3. (Hon. R. C. Baker : London 
Chamber of (\)mmerce Journaly Dec. 1885, p. 298.) 

Business mon conversant with the actual process of sale and 
mortgage and lease of land will be curious to know how pro- 
vision is made under the registry system for various matters of 
detail. Space does not permit of our entering into these, but it 
must sr^ice to assert here that the Torrens system has been so 
developed as t j meet all exigencies of everyday business require- 
ments, including especially temporary “ equitable mortgages to 
bankers without publicity, the transaction of business at a distance 
from the registry, the protection of secondary interests, altera- 
tion of boundaries. 

Besides the Australasian colonies, the Torrens system has spread 
into British Columbia, Iowa, Fiji, and Tunis. It is about to be 
adopted in Singapore and Malacca, and has lately attracted a 
great deal of notice in France, both in the newspapers and in 
the works of jurists. 

We must now ask the attention of the reader to what we 
consider to be the chief cause of our failure in England to realize 
this success. 

The Torrens system makes adequate provision for the 
possible occurrence of a mistake ; the English systems are abso- 
lutely silent on the subject. To appreciate the gravity of this 
omission it is only necessary to consider for a moment the 
irresistible force of the engine employed wherever registration of 
absolute title is applied to land. To take two extreme cases 
that might occur under the English Acts: — Lord F. lets his 
family mansion to Mr. B. for twenty-one years, and goes to live 
on the Continent. Mr. B. after a while registers himself as owner 
in fee simple by means of forged documents of title; and after- 
wards sells the place by a registered sale to a genuine purchaser. 
Lord F. and his family have lost their seat, and no provision is 
made for their compensation in any way. Again, suppose Mr. 
Brown is the registered owner of the “ Hill Farm and is 
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living on it in peace and quiet Mr. Jones, an adept in per- 
sonation and forgery, pretends to a stranger, Mr. Robinson, that 
he is Brown, and purports to mortgage the “ Hill Farm ” to the 
said Robinson, forging Brown’s signature, producing a forged 
copy of Brown’-s certificate of title, and forging the necessary 
verification.” The mortgage is registered — Jones absconds. 
In this case, unless Brown by hook or by crook can satisfy 
that fraudulent mortgage (of which he now hears for the first 
time), he is entirely at the mercy of Robinson, and liable to be 
sold out by him. In such a case, if his property had not been 
registered. Brown would have been safe, but actually became it 
is registered he is liable to lose it, without a chance of redress, 
although he knew nothing, and could not by any means have 
known anything, of Jones’s fraudulent proceedings, which were 
all carried on behind his back. Persons who go and laugh at 
the delicate situation of the too zealous Koko and Pooh Bah in 
‘'The Mikado” are probably not aware that the Japan of Mr. 
Gilbert is by no means the only place where personation on the 
part of another, coupled with a “stupid Act saying nothing 
about a mistake,” may involve innocent persons in very un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Now although experience is giadually tending to show that 
such occurrences are in the lavSt degree unlikely to happen, yet 
their bare possibility casts a serious impediment in the way of 
progress for any voluntary registration scheme, and that in two 
ways. For one thing, solicitors, who realize tliese dangers as far 
more serious than any that exist under the present system — for 
they are dangers which no vigilance can provide against, whereas 
all the dangers of the present system can be provided against by 
vigilance — solicitors scruple to advise their clients to put them- 
selves under a system in which they are possible. While, on the 
other hand, the apprehension of such occurrences introduces such 
a nervous timidity into the framers of the Rules of Procedure in 
the office, that the precautions insisted on to guard every initial 
registration and every subsequent transaction from the least loop- 
hole of fraud, or possibility of mistake, are such as to impede the 
progress of every-day business to a most inconvenient extent, 
and in fact, as we have seen, to produce the absurd result that in 
England a first registration costs two or three times as much as 
an ordinary sale, and a registered sale will often cost more 
trouble, more money, and — worst of all — more time, to carry 
through than an unregistered dealing of the same character. 

Now let us turn to the Torrens system. In the first case that 
we put, Lord F. would receive the full value of the land he had 
been deprived of out of an “ assurance fund raised for that 
purpose by a percentage charged on all registrations (though in 
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Australia it is likely enough that this arrangement meets all the 
requirements of the case, probably in England it would be better 
to put it the other way — namely, to make the first registration 
inoperative altogether against Lord F., and to award the com- 
pensation to the purchaser from Mr. B.). In the second case, 
Brown would be left in peace, and Robinson would be compen- 
sated for his loss out of the same assurance fund.” 

Passing to the Australian office procedure on first registration 
and on subsequent dealings, we find that this excellent provision 
/or mistake induces a freedom from timidity in accepting fair 
titles, and an absence of official interference on sales and mort- 
gages which those who conduct business in our office may well 
envy, which turns every registered owner of land inte a walking 
— and talking — advertisement of the advantages of the system, 
and at the same time is shown, by an experience of nearly thirty 
years, to furnish far more than adequate protection for the 
assurance fund against excessive loss. In 1880 (the date of the 
last report) the various assurance funds amounted to over 
£180,000 ; the sum total of all the compensations that had 
been paid was only £2,500 ; and the several funds of Tasmania, 
New South Wales, and New Zealand (the three oldest colonies, 
containing titles dating back to 1803, 1788, and 1814 respec- 
tively), and Western Australia, were actually intact. The per- 
centage charged is one halfpenny in the pound on the value of 
the land (about one-fifth per cent.), except in Tasmania, where 
it is only one farthing, and it is paid on first registration and on 
every death of a registered owner. 

As it is often supposed that the great difficulty in England 
must necessarily be first registration, owing to the confused state 
of all titles, it will he well to observe how, if the peculiarity of 
the Torrens system just pointed out were adopted here, the first 
registration of all titles — old or young, simple or complicated, 
long or short, clear or cloudy — would be equally facilitated. 

For, under the wing of an assurance fund, the Australian 
registrars are in a position totally different from that of our 
registrar. It has been well remarked of our registrars^ scrupulosity 
under Lord Westbury^s Act, that 

the precautions adopted by the Registration Office were not only 
justifiable, but such as could not have been neglected without the 
grossest dereliction of duty. The fact that some of them are often 
waived in practice by willing purchasers affords no reason why a 
dormant claim as to which the purchaser is willing to “ take his 
chance” should be arbitrarily abolished by a public official. It 
should be remembered that “ waiving a requisition ” means only, on 
the part of a purchaser, voluntarily choosing, for the sake of com- 
pleting a purchase, to incur a given risk; whereas on the part of 
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the registrar it may mean confiscating somebody else's legal rights. 
An application for registration with indefeasible title is not a mere 
application to effect a sale, in which the opposite party has a full 
right to waive any objection. It is an application to decide finally 
upon the possible rights of strangers to the proceedings, who are not 
only unrepresented but probably unaware of what is taking place. 
Nobody can question a purchaser's right to accept any title for what 
it is worth, relying on the probability that dormant claims will con- 
tinue to sleep. But it is quite possible to question the propriety of 
permitting a public officer arbitrarily to bar dormant claims merely 
because he thinks it unlikely that they will be effectively prose-* 
cuted. (“ Land Transfer,” p. 46.) 

Of the increased liberty allowed to the registrar under Lord 
Cairns's Act the same authority remarks : 

The convenience of this enactment in facilitating the registration of 
titles is obvious ; but this convenience is manifestly gained by giving 
power to a public official to confiscate dormant rights without com- 
pensation if he thinks them not likely to be prosecuted with effect. 
It has been already pointed out that in this process there is nothing 
analogous to the consent of a willing purchaser to run the risk of a 
remotely possible or dormant claim. The fact that many purchasers 
are willing to incur some slight degree of risk affords no reason why 
dormant rights which may be involved should arbitrarily be confis- 
cated, especially without compensation (p. 55). 

Practically, however^ 

the new registry did nothing at all to remove the main objec- 
tion which experience had shown to be fatal to the old one — viz., 
that it inevitably saddles a landowner with a very appreciable addi- 
tional expense, and (if a purchaser) with a still greater disadvantage 
in the way of delay in completing his purchase, for the sake of 
obtaining an advantage which, even if of undoubted value in itself, 
offers only a remote and uncertain advantage to the person himself at 
whose cost it is obtained. An Act may easily introduce into its 
practice a dangerous laxity of procedure, but no degree of laxity 
which could be regarded as tolerable could possibly have effected the 
object aimed at. If such provisions are administered with prudence 
and discretion, they leave the procedure, as far as the present poi^t is 
concerned, practically unaltered. Some reduction may be made in 
the necessary expense, but the practical effect for this purpose of a 
mere reduction is inconsiderable (p. 61). 

With all this we entirely concur, and we have quoted it at length 
to enable the reader to appreciate the gravity of the point we 

are discussing. , , . • t 

With the Australians, however — mirabUe dictu — it is the 
avowed practice to accept all titles which appear to be practically 
safe, not only as freely as, but more freely than, ordinary 
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purchasers. With this we also concur. Why ? The result is 
arrived at in two steps. That the Australian registrar may act 
as freely as ordinary purchasers results from the consideration 
that owners of dormant claims which he may overlook, or elect 
to “ take his chance of, are not irreparably injured by his mis- 
takes, owing to the power of compensation afforded by the fund ; 
that he can act more freely than ordinary purchasers, results from 
the ordinary consideration underlying all insurance business — 
namely, that larger risks can be prudently incurred where many 
cases are treated together, than where they would have to be 
incurred by different individuals one by one. Nobody would 
insure one ship or one house or one life on terms short of 
exorbitant ; when man}’ are taken together, the charge becomes 
reasonable at once. So with titles. No one would prudently 
accept a title with a grave hiatus in it if he could help it, but 
when they are insured by the hundred the matter is much easier. 
(It must not be supposed that the registrars in Australia, or 
purchasers in England, ever accept a title from A which indicates 
that B is probably the real owner. Bad title ** means for the 
most part defective title only — a title in which there is a gap 
— '‘a pig in a poke,’' in fact. It should not be called a chain 
with a weak link ; it is a chain one of whose links cannot he 
tested except by the fact that the chain bears. Anything worse 
than this is never thought of for an instant) 

With the recognition of this principle, that the registrar with 
an assurance fund is in an easier position than an ordinary pur- 
chaser, a corollary of the utmost practical importance immediately 
follows, and that is, that in prospect of a sale or mortgage it is 
invariably cheaper to register the title than to proceed in the 
ordinary way ; or again, that immediately after a substantial 
dealing a title will usually be in sufficiently “ apple-pie order 
to ensure its registration (if desired) without delay or difficulty, 
and possibly even without expense. 

We have stated these results in the first instance as following 
logically from the premises. If this origin causes them to be 
regarded with any suspicion, the following extract from the 
report of the Registrar of Titles of Victoria in 1880 may be held 
to give them a more substantial value. He says: 

Applications to bring land under the Act are generally made when 
the parties are dealing with the land, and the expenses of passing the 
title through the office must vary according to the business to be 
transacted, but it must be much less than would have to he incurred in 
the investigation and making good titles between vendor and purchaser 
under the old system,, from the fact that requisitions are only made by 
the office upon questions involving some substantial interests, and the 
compliance with them is not required to be of such a formal character 
as would be the case under the old system. (1881 Return, p. 147.) 
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We wonder what an Australian registrar would say to the story of 
the Newcastle beer-seller, or the unadministered D, given at p. 84. 

That the titles here referred to were not absolutely baby 
titles appears from the fact that the Victorian Act, having been 
passed in 1862, since which date all fresh Crown grants were put 
on the register by law, all titles coming to the office for first 
registration in 1880 were at least eighteen years old — an age 
which in the colonies would imply on the average six or eight 
dealings to peruse, of a highly informal character occasionally. 
Whatever means be adopted in England for wooing out the 
details, it is tolerably certain that if we proceed on this principle 
it will yield the same broad practical result that it has yielded 
in Australia — that is to say, that the occasion of sale or mortgage 
will offer a favourable opportunity for the registration of titles 
in all cases, and that when this is made clear by a few examples 
the public will not be slow to avail themselves of it. 

First registration is only half the difficulty, however. Unless 
we take efficient means to prevent the sulisequent disappoint- 
ments which so many have experienced as the result of registra- 
tion, it will be of no use to open ever so easy a door to applicants 
for first registration. Tlie well-advised fly does not hasten to avail 
himself of the facilities for entrance afforded by the breadth of 
the spider s lintel. Now, as to this, whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained as to the diflerences between English and Australian 
titles before registration, there can be little doubt that after 
registration the same methods of dealing would be equally appli- 
cable to both. Our advice, therefore, on this head is exceed- 
ingly simple, and we have reason to believe it would be effica- 
cious. Instead of racking our brains to inve^it new modes of 
registering dealings, why should we not simply copy the Austra- 
lian methods? They are quite different to ours, and not nearly 
so cumbrous. For instance, in England, before a registered 
estate can be dealt with, before the purchaser can cross tho 
threshold of the office, or the registrar dip his pen in the ink, a 
solicitor must be employed. He must know the parties, must 
see them sign a paper, and must make an affidavit : this is 
thought to be an indispensable protection against fraud. If it 
be so it is rather humiliating to our national honesty, for it is 
unnecessary in Australia. (The suggestion has been made, that 
notoriety in a small community enables precautions to be dis- 
pensed with that are needed in a large one. But does it really 
appear that any appreciable difference can exist in this respect 
between England and Australia, with its 3,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants scattered over a territory as large as Russia ? ) The success 
or failure of a system of this kind may most easily depend on 
points of detail (witness the different results^ well known to 
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lawyers, obtained from the identically constituted Deed Retristries 
of Middlesex and Yorkshire), dnd why in the world we should 
risk a fresh fiasco over official procedure when there is a com- 
plete body of procedure ready to hand, which has stood the test 
of nearly thirty years’ experience under very severe pressure of 
multifarious business, it is difficult to see. 

If the ‘new registrar were sent over to Australia, he would 
learn the business better in a month than in studying the fruits 
of years of labour spent in compiling reports and returns. If 
this be thought expensive, let it be observed that our failures have 
cost the treasury between £S0,000 and £90,000 already ; that for 
some years back we have been losing over £1^,000 a year by them, 
and that until the office rights itself by gaining the confidence 
and patronage of the public, we are pledged to go on in the same 
extravagant fashion. 

The question of finance is an exceedingly important one. The 
Australian registries .are all self-supporting, and have long since 
recouped the initial outlay. Their fees are uniform, and rarely 
exceed 30.s., including everything ; an ordinary simple mortgage 
usually costs o8. Detailed accounts of receipts and expenditure 
have not come to us, but this much at any rate appears from 
Qu|pDsland. In that colony they have over 40,000 titles on the 
register, and the total gross expenses*of the maintenance of the 
office are less than £5,000 a year — loss, that is, than we have 
been paying in England for an office which has a bare 3,000 
titles now on the books. If it be fancied that the work per title 
in England is heavier than that performed in the colonies, we 
may mention that, according to returns from Victoria (the Queens- 
land returns are silent as to this point), property in that colony 
appears to be dealt with to the extent of its entire value at least 
once in every iivo years ; and in Queensland mortgages are 
occasionally so complicated as to necessitate 1,500 entries each. 
(This figure is startling, but we take it from the Parliamentary 
Return of 1881, p. 89.) 

It would be a great mistake to fix the fees chargeable in the 
English office as low as the Australian fees at first. They may 
be lowered as time goes on, but it is a matter of great importance 
to obtain a safety surplus as soon as possible. They should be 
based upon the present scale of fees for private conveyancing, 
and, if possible, no extras ” should be allowed of any sort or 
kind— the present schedule of registry office fees is a veritable 
wasps’ nest of unexpected three-and-sixpences. We may state 
it as the result of calculations, of which we shall be happy to 
furnish the details to any one desirous of testing them, that if our 
registration fees are fixed at one- tenth of the minimum total costs 
of conveyancing according to the ad valorem scale issued under 
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the Solicitors' Remunerjition Act of 1881, and the gross office 
expenses per title per annum He reckoned at double those in- 
curred in Queensland, then, on the modest assumption that on 
the average all registered property will bring in the above fees 
only once in every twenty years — a considerable annual surplus 
will accrue. 

The subscription to the guarantee fund requires consideration, 
both as to its amount and as to the occasion on which it should 
be paid. As to its amount, the statistics of the Australian funds 
already given seem to show that the risk from fraud in registered 
dealings subsequent to first registration is quite inappreciable; 
and, as to first registration, the ordinary experience of purchasers 
on sales in England — who are often not only willing and even 
eager, but positively reckless, as to the titles they will accept — 
would show that the risk to be incurred from even the most 
liberal acceptance of ordinary titles is more nominal than real. 
On the whole, it seems that the Australian charge of one-fifth per 
cent, would be ample in amount. The extreme desirability of 
charging no extra expenses on first registration beyond what are 
barely necessary suggests the expedient of postponing the moment 
of subscription to the fund until the occasion of the first regis- 
tered dealing for value, (A dealing for value " is a dealii^ by 
way of sale, mortgage, or lease, or a settlement on marriage ; it 
is opposed to a voluntary " transaction, such as a gift by deed 
or will, a succession on an intestacy, or a settlement not made on 
marriage.) This occasion is more appropriate in reality than that 
of initial registration, because neither under the Torrens system 
nor under any other system that we are aware of, except Lord 
Cairns^s Act, does the Government guarantee become absolute 
until that moment. Considering the increased inducement 
offered to fraud by giving an absolute guarantee to the first 
registered owner, it seems a most undesirable course to adopt. 
If the figures are worked out, it will be found that evem when 
the one-fifth per cent, assurance charge is added to the office fee 
above suggested for registering the dealing, the total will not 
nearly approach the present costs of the same transaction. 

With regard to placing estates on the register for the first 
time, it seems that the most easy and economical way to act 
would be to accept any title which a purchaser actually has 
accepted on a sale, whether under conditions or not, and which 
his solicitor reports to the office as free from substantial risk. 
To discuss this suggestion would be a long matter, but con- 
sidering that the first registered owner does not get the Govern- 
ment guarantee, but only power to offer it to a genuine pur- 
chdbser, and that the former of course, as in Australia, can be 
made to remain primarily liable for mistakes to that purchaser, 
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just as he now remains liable according to the existing practice 
of conveyancing, it is difficult to see what combination of 
persons or circumstances could and would involve the fund in 
liability, from which same combination private purchasers are 
not also equally liable to suffer loss under the present system. 
If this be a just observation, it seems to follow from the fact 
already noticed that purchasers do not suffer loss now, that the 
fund would not suffer loss then. 

The last point of principle to which wo intend to advert is 
this. If we abandon the “absolute indefeasibility system, and 
substitute for it an extension of the Australian system sufficient 
to justify tlie d^^scription of the new system as one of “pure 
guarantee,” then registrations are divested of their ^‘judicial 
character, and may with perfect propriety be conducted 
privately. In systems where the registered title is made absolute 
or indefeasible, if a mistake occurs, some one loses his land. But 
under the guarantee system no one is hurt ; the old owner 
retains his rights, while the fund compensates the deceived 
party. Thus all those advertisements and notices to all sorts of 
persons likely to have claims (which proved so prejudicial to 
progress under the old Acts, and which still entail some expense 
to applicants in Australia) are avoided, and boundaries can be 
guaranteed exactly in the same way as titles, without any pre- 
judice to adjoining owners. Here again the present experience 
of purchasers on sales will be found, on reflection, to afford a 
perfectly trustworthy guide to the risk of loss iucurred by the 
fund if this course be adopted. 

In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to show in outline 
our reasons for believing that all but a very few titles may be 
speedily guaranteed, as under the Torrens system, at no cost to 
the State, and little or no cost to the individual ; and als6 we 
have indicated the particular respect in which such an improve- 
ment of our every-day office procedure on sales and mortgages 
may be made as will speedily induce the great majority of 
vendors and purchasers of land and houses to accept the offer 
thus held out to them. 

It may be interesting to the reader to learn, by way of conclu- 
sion, what are the alternative schemes which have been proposed. 
They mostly assume that no voluntary system has a chance of 
being adopted, and therefore propose compulsion in some form. 
They all omit the one improvement which alone will suffice to 
make compulsion unnecessary, and the omission of which will 
render compulsion intolerable — the reform of the office pro- 
cedure on registered sales and mortgages in conformity with 
the Australian practice. The alternatives are as follows : — 

. [Vol. CXXVL No. CCLI.]— New Series.VoI. LXX. No. I. G 
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1. The compulsory registration of every primd facie title as 
absolute, with indemnity, either by the State alone, or with the 
aid of an insurance fund, to persons injured. Considerable 
expense and an unknown risk would result to the State .from 
this, together with considerable hardships to individual owners, 
especially those out of possession, ahd any whose titles are liable 
to attack, which such a measure would at once precipitate. 

2. The compulsory registration, at the next sale of every pro- 
perty, of a possessory title/' as under Lord Cairns's Act. That 
is to say, to force every landowner (for his own good merely, and 
apparently at his own expense) to do that which not one land- 
owner in 20,000 has yet been persuaded to do of his own accord ; 
it would add some expense to every sale — how much we have 
already seen ; it would cost the State a good deal to inaugurate, 
and its benefit would not accrue for a long time. 

3. To curtail the present wide power of disposition which 
owners of land possess, so as to bring all titles to any easily 
registrable state. As to this it seems enough to point out that 
no facility of transfer seems worth the sacrifice of liberty of dis- 
position. 

4. The establishment of a Landed Estates Court. This would 
perhaps be a safe system, but it would probably be very costly 
both to the State and to the suitors, and much more dilatory 
than the present system. The circumstances which caused it to 
be welcome in Ireland do not exist here. We do not apprehend 
that any such project as this last is being seriously entertained 
by the authorities. 

The two great evils of resorting to compulsion in a matter like 
this are, first, that in case the system should not work well, a 
most awful obstruction will be placed upon the transaction of 
all the business of the country till it is abolished — a very serious 
thing to contemplate ; and second, that a great press of work 
will commence all at once, thereby largely increasing the expense 
of inauguration and the risk of failure, instead of the business 
being allowed to extend itself by degrees, in which case increas- 
ing demands can be easily met as they arise. Besides which, 
unless we believe that purchasers, mortgagees, and lessees of 
land or houses are very feeble or very stupid, it is incredible that 
any system really henejicial to them will need any such aid as 
.compulsion ; the demand for which, on the part of legislators, 
sounds to us far more like a confession of weakness than an 
assertion of strength. 

The project we have unfolded is designed to effect the desired 
object with the least possible change of existing law, and only 
the most gradual modification of existing practice. It is hoped 
that it may commend itself to the not inconsiderable number of 
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weft-inforaied persons who believe in registration of title in the 
abstract^ but, thinking its establishment impossible without 
resort to compulsion in some form, naturally shrink from the aid 
of so treacherous an ally. To escape all censure we cannot 
hope. “ The expectation of ignorance, says Dr. Johnson,* is 
indefinite, and that of knowledge is often tyrannical. It is hard 
to satisfy those who know not what to demand, or those who 
demand by design what they think impossible to be done.’' 




Art. VI. — What and How to Dead. 

1. Pall Mall Gazette E.vtraP No. 24. The Bed llandred 

Books. Dy the Best Judges. London : Pall Mall Gazette 
Office. 1886. 

2. The Pleasures^ the Bangers, and the Uses of Deswltory 

Reading. By tlio Right Hon. the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1S85. 

The Choice of Bools; and other Literary Pieces. By 
Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan '& Co. 1886. 

4. The Pleasures of a Booka'orm. By J. Rogers Rees. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1886. 

T he choice of books,” says Mr. F. Harrison, “ is really the 
choice of our education, of a moral and intellectual ideal, 
of the whole duty of man.”+ If we of the present day go wTong 
in our choice, it is not for want of warning, for we are deluged 
with advice as to what books we should read, and how we 
shpuM read them. This deluge began in November last by Lord 
Iddesleigh 's “ desultory discourse,’’ as he calls it, delivered, as 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, to the students. It is 
published, with a few additions, under the title named at the 
head of this article. Sir John Lubbock in the December 
following made the choice of books the subject of his address, 
as President of the Working Men's College, to the members of 
the College, and followed it up by publishing in the Con- 
temporary JReview a list of The Best Hundred Books,” which 
he afterwards revised. Mr. Frederic Harrison also gives us his 
advice on the choice of books, founded on the basis of Auguste 
Comte^s library;"} and lastly, Mr. J. Rogers Rees in the 


* Preface to Shakespeare. 


t “ The Choice of Books,” p, 20. 
Ibid., p. 92, note. 
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course of the spring gave to the world the interesting little 
volume which he calls ^^The Pleasures of a Bookworm/' When 
Sir John Lubbock's list came out, the Editor of the Ftdl Mall 
Gazette gratified his passion for curious investigation, and 
undertook the task of submitting Sir John's list to a variety of 
men eminent in society and literature, and asking for their 
opinions and criticisms, and for a list of what each of them con- 
sidered the hundred best books. These opinions and criticisms 
now form the pamphlet entitled “The Best Hundred Books/' 
Sir John's list, as finally revised by himself, stands thus : — 


The Bible. 

2, Marcus Aurelius, "Meditations.” 
Epictetus. 

4. Confucius, “Analecta.” 

5. ‘‘Le Bouddha et sa Religion ” (St. 

Hilaire.) 

6. Aristotle, “ Ethics.” 

7. Mahomet, "Koran.” 


8. " Apostolic Fathers,” Wake's Col- 

lection. 

9. St. Augustine, "Confessions.” 

10. Thomas k Kempis, "Imitation.” 

11. Pascal, " Pens^es.” 

12. Spinoza, “Tractatus Theologico- 

politlcus ” 

13. Comte, "Catechism of Positive 

Philosophy ” (Congreve). 

14. Butler, "Analogy.” 

15. Jereray Taylor, "Holy Living 

and Holy Hying.” 

16. Bunyan, "Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

17. Keble, " Christian Year.” 


18. Aristotle, " Politics.” 

1 9. Plato’s Dialogues ; at any rate, the 

" Phaedo ” and “ Republic.” 

20. Domosthencfl, "De CoronA” 

21. Lucretius. 

22. Plutarch. 

23. Horace. 

24. Cicero, " De Officiis,” " De Ami- 

citia,” "De Senectute.” 


25. Homer, "Iliad” and "Odyssey.” 

26. Hesiod. 

27. Virgil. 

28. Niebelungenlied. 

29. Malory, “ Morte d’Arthur.” 


30, "Maha Bharata,” " Ramayana.’' 
Epitomized by Talboys Wheeler 
iii the first two vols. of his " His- 
tory of India.” 

81. Firdusi, "Shahnameh.” 

32. " Sheking ” (Chinese Odes). 


38. ./Eschylus, “ Prometheus,” “House 
of Atreus,” “Trilogy,” or 
“ Persse.” 

34. Sophocles, “ CEdipus Trilogy.” 

35. Euripides, " Medea.” 

36. Aristophanes, " The Knights.” 


37. Herodotus. 

38. Xenophon, “Anabasis.” 

39. Thucydides. 

40. Tacitus, “Cerinania.” 

41. Livy. 

42. Gibbon, " Decline and Fall.” 

43. Humo, "England.” 

44. Grote, " Greece.” 

45. Carlyle, “ French Revolution.” 

46. Green, “ Short History of Eng- 

land ’ 

47. Bacon. “Novum Organum ” 

48. Mill, “Logic.” 

49. „ “ Political Economy.” 

50. Darwin, “ Oiigin of Species.” 

51. Smith, “ Wealth of Nations ” 

(part of.) 

52. Berkeley, “ Human Knowledge.” 

53. Descartes, “Discours sur la 

M^thode.” 

54. Locke, “ Conduct of the Under- 

standing.” , 

55. Lewes, “ History of Philosophy.” 


56. Cook’s Voysges. 

57. Humboldt’s Travels. 

68. Darwin, “ Naturalist on the 
Beagle'* 


59. Shakespeare. 

60. Milton, " Paradise Lost ” and the 

shorter poems. 

61. Dante, " Divina Commedia.” 

62. Spenser, “ Faerie Queen.” 

63. Dryden’s Poems, 

64. Chaucer: Morris’s, or (if expur- 

gated) Clarke's, or Mrs. Haweis* 
edition. 

65. Gray. 

66. Boms. 
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67. Scott’s Poems. 

68. Wordsworth : Mr. Arnold’s selec- 

tion. 

69. Heine. 

70. Pope. 

71. Southey. 


72. Goldsmith, “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

73. Swift, “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 

74. Defoe, *‘lio))inson Crusoe.” 

76. “The Arabian Nights.” 

76. Cervantes, “ Don Quixote.” 

77. Boswell, “Johnson.” 

78. Burke, Select Works (Payne). 
Esaayiats : 

70. Bacon. 

80. Addison. 

81. liume. 

82. Montaigne. 

83. Macaulay. 

84. Emerson. 


86. Moli^re. 

86. Sheridan. 

87. Voltaire, “Zadig.” 

88. Carlyle. 

89. Goethe, “Faust” and “Wilhelm 

Meister.” 

00. White, “Natural History of Sel- 
borne.’’ 

91. Smiles, “Self Help.” 


92. Miss Austen : either Emma ” or 

“ Pride and Prejudice.” 

93. Thackeray, “ Vanity Fair.” 

94. ,, “Pendennis.” 

95. Dickens, “ Pickwick.” 

96. „ “ David CopperPield.” 

97. George Eliot, “ Adam Bede.” 

98. Kiugaley, “Westward Ho! ” 

99. Bulwer Lytton, “ Last Days of 

Pompeii.” 

100. Scott’s Novels.* 


In the outset of our remarks we wish each of our readers to 
ask himself or herself two questions — (1) Have I read, not these 
hundred books, but any hundred books ? (2) Do I know any 

one who has read a hundred books? With regard to Sir John's 
list, it has been mischievously suggested, Why not send a 
confidential interviewer to ask Sir John Lubbock whether he 
has read all liis hundred books ; and if not, why not? ’'t 

Mr. Frederic Harrison makes some true remarks on the 
readers and reading of the present day : “ Even those who are 

resolved to read the better books are embarrassed by a field of 

choice practically boundless Systematic reading is but 

little in favour even amongst studious men ; in a true sense, it 
is hardly possible for women.” What follows is, we%ar, but too 
true : 

If any person given to reading were honestly to keep a register of 
all the printed stuff that he or she consumes in a year — all the idle tales 
of which the very names and the story are forgotten in a week — the 
bookmaker’s prattle at so much a sheet, the fugitive trilling about 
silly things and empty people, the memoirs of the unmem orable, and 
lives of those who never really lived at all — of what a mountain of 
rubbish would it be a catalogue ? { 

We have not at hand Sir John LubboeVs address at the 
Working Men s College, but we presume his list is intended for 
working men, and if so, we agree with Mr. Quaritch the book- 
seller, of Piccadilly, that “ Sir Johns woi king man is an ideal 


• “ The Best Hundred Books,” p. 24. t p. 23. 

X “ The Chojce of Books,” p. 9. 
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creation.*' ** I/' he adds^ have known many working men, but 
none of them could have digested such a feast as he has prepared 
for them.*** This opinion is corroborared by information sup- 
plied by the librarian of the Free Library of Darlington. His 
list of the books which are the favourites of the members, who 
are mainly of the working class, includes only nine of those 
given by Sir John Lubbock t 

Of Sir John’s list we agree with the Duke of Argyll, who 
writes : “ Sir John Lubbock's list seems to me very good as far 
as such lists can possibly go." To this opinion the Master of 
Balliol assents; adding — to which we also assent: ^^The 
chief fault being that it js too long/* Mr. Froudk remarks: 

People must choose their own reading, and Sir John Lub- 
bock's list will do for a guide as well as others. 1, at any rate, 
do not wish to put myself into competition with him." With 
commendable caution. Professor Frefman writes : “ I feel 
myself quite unable to draw up such a list as you piopose, as I 
could not trust ray own judgment on any matter not bearing on 
my own special studies, and I should be doubtless tempted to 
give too great prominence to them.i 

It is with full assent and cons uit that we subscribe to the 
remark of Professor J. S. Blackie : 

No man, it appears to me, can tell another what he ought to read. 
A man's reading, to be of any value must depend on his power of 
assimilation, and that again depends on his tendencies, his capacities, 
his surroundings, and his opportunities. 

And again : 

In attempting to frame suth a list as that put forth by Sir John 
Lubbock, it ft also of the utmost importance to keep in view what sort 
of persons we are favouring with our advice ; and here I see two large 
classes of readers — those who have large leisure, and have gone through 
a regular process of severe intellectual discipline; and those who can 
only redeem a few hours daily, if so much, to fill up the gaps left in 
the hasty architecture of their early attempt at self-culture. 

And again : 

To a political student, on the highest platform of course, Aristotle 
and Thucydides are supreme authorities; but it would be unreasonable 
to expect that the mass of intelligent young men in our great cities, 
untrained in intellectual gymnastics and uniurnished with scholarly 
aids, should set themselves systematically to grapple with severe 
thinkers of this type, or with metaphysics or metaphysical theology. § 

Mr. Carlyle has somewhere said that “books are, like men's 


^ " The Best Hundred Books,** p. 20. 
t Ibid. p. 23. 


t Ibid. p. 25. 
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souls, divided into sheep and goats ; and probably there is no 
better advice on the choice of books than that which, in his pithy 
manner, he gave to the students of Edinburgh University: 
‘‘Learn to be good readers, which is perhaps a more diflfici^lt 
thing than you imagine. Learn to be discriminative in your 
reading — to read all kinds of things that you have an interest in, 
and that you find to be really fit for what you are engaged on.”^ 
Of this opinion was Dr. Johnson — “A man," he says, “ought 
to read just as inclination leads him, for what he reads as a task 
will do him little good."t “You see,^' says Professor Max 
Muller, “the best books are not the best books for everybody.” J 

Sir John Lubbock is surprised at the great divergence of 
opinion as to the best books which has been expressed. “ Nine 
of your correspondents/"' he writes to tlie editor of the P(tll Mall 
GazeitPy “have favoured us with lists of some length. These lists 
contain some 300 works not mentioned by mo (without, however, 
any corresponding omissions), and yet there is not one single 
book which occuis in every list, or even in lialt of them, and 
only about half a dozen which appear in more than one of the 
nine.” § 

We will now glance at some of the criticisms of Sir John’s “ best 
hundred/^ 'i'lie Plu^’OE OF Wales, speaking with diffidence, 
exjiresses the opinion that the list suggested by Sir John 
Lubbock could hardly be improved upon. His Iloyal Highness 
would, however, venture to remark that the works of Drydeu 
should not be omitted from such an important and comprehen- 
sive list.” II Mr. CUAMBEIILAIN does not tliink he could greatly 
improve Sir John’s list, but would inquire “ whether it is by 
accident or design that the Bible has been omitted It will be 
observed that in Sii JohiPs levised hst the Bible stands at the 
head. The political reputation and official position of !Mr. 
Bryce, M.P., have made people forget that he lirst made liis 
reputation by his book on “ The Holy Roman Empire,” and that 
he is still an Oxford Professor and a Fellow of Oriel. 

I give you [lie writes to the editor of the J^all Mall Gazette^ some 
additions to and criticisms on Sir John Lubbock’s list, which occur 
to me. I liave not seen the remarks of your other correspondents, 
except IMr. Kuskin’s. In Greek poetry Pindar ought to be substituted 
for Hesiod. In Greek philosophy, Aristotle’s “ Rhetoric ’ and “ Poetic ” 
ought not to be omitted. Ot Gicero it would be much better to have 
some Orations than the “ Offices ” or “ Old Age.” St. Augustine’s 


* Address to the students as Lord Rector, llotten’s ed. p. '157' 
t Boswell’s “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 213 (ed. 1851)). 
i ‘‘The Best Hundred Books,” p. 17- § IhUh p. 23. 

11 Ihid. p. 5. Rdd. p. 5. 
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“ De Civitute Dei ” is indispensable. Perhaps no book ever more 
affected history. The Icelandic Sagas, or some of them, ought to be 
added. Most of the beat have been translated, such as “ Njals 
Saga,” “ Grettis Saga,” and the “ Heimscringla.* The poems in the 
‘•Wilder Edda” (now admirably translated in Vigfusson and PoNveirs 
“ Corpus Poeticum Boreale ”) ought also to find a place. For 
travels, add Marco Polo; for history, Machiavelli’s “Prince.” In 
Italian poetry, Ariosto and Leopardi should come in. The “ Lusiad ” 
of Camoens is one of the finest examples of a poem in the grand style, 
and not the less interesting because the only work of Portuguese genius 
whose fame has overpassed the limits of its country. Montesquieu’s 
“ Esprit -des Lois” is indispensable; so is “ Candide.” In modern 
fiction “Lea Miserables ” and “ The Scarlet Letter ” may well replace 
Kingsley and Bulwer. The modern poets Keats and Shelley surely 
rank above Southey and Longfellow. Whether you put anything in 
its place or not (for example, Kant’s “ Kntikdcr reinen Vernunft ” or 
Hegel’s “ History of Philosophy LeAvis’s “ History of Philosophy ” 
should be struck out.* 

Lord Coleridge^ premising that since he left the university 
his reading has only been desultory and superficial, continues : 

Generally speaking, I think Sir John Lubbock’s list a very good 
one, as far as 1 know the books which compose it. But 1 know nothing 
of Chinese or Sanscrit, and have no opinion whatever about the Cliinese 
and Sanscrit works lie refers to. To the classics I should add Catullus, 
Propertius, Ovid (in selections), Pindar, and the pastoral writers 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 

I should find a jilace among epic poets for Tasso, Ariosto, and, I should 
suppose, Camoens, though 1 know him only in translation. With the 
poem of Malory on the “ Mortc d’Arthur ” I am quite unacquainted : 
Malory’s prose romance under that title is familiar to many readers 
from Southey’s reprint of (1 think) Caxton’s edition of it. 

Among the Greek dramatists, 1 should give more prominent place 
to Euripides — the friend of Socrates, the idol of Menantkr, the admira- 
tion of Milton and Charles Fox ; and I should exclude Aristophanes, 
whose splendid genius does not seem to me to atone for the baseness 
and vulgarity of his mind. In history, 1 shall exclude Hume, as mere 
waste of time now to read ; and include Tacitus and Livy and Lord 
Clarendon and Sisniondi. I do not know enough about philosophy to 
offer any opinion. In poetry and general literature, I should certainly 
include Dryden, some plays of Ben Jonson, and Ford and Mas- 
singer, and Shirley and Webster ; Gray, Collins, Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb. De Quincey, Bolingbroke, Sterne ; and I should substitute 
Bryant lor Longfellow ; and most certainly I should add Cowper. 
In fiction I should add Miss Austen, “Clarissa,” “Tom Jones,” 
“ Humphrey Clinker ; ” and certainly exclude Kingsley. f 

Mr. Buskin has “ put his pen lightly through the needless, 
and blottesquely through the rubbish and poison of Sir John^s 


• Tbid. p. 6. 
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list/^ with the result of reducing it by fully one-half. He omits 
all the non-Christian moralists among the theological books ; he 
retains only Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying” and 

The Pilgrim’s Progress.” From the historical writers lie ex- 
cludes Gibbon, Voltaire, Hume, and Qrote; he erases John 
Stuart Mill’s name altogether, and every writer on philosophy but 
Bacon, and of him would read chiefly “The New Atlantis.” He 
strikes out Southey and Longfellow from among the poets, and 
Hume, Macaulay, and Emerson from among the essayists ; but 
he would read all Plato and every word of Scott and Carlyle. 

Mr. Ruskin, in a subsequent letter to the editor, says : — “The 
idea that any well-conducted mortal life could find leisure enough 
to read one hundred books would have left me wholly silent on 
the matter, but that 1 w^s fain, when you sent me Sir John’s list, 
to strike out, for my own pupils’ sake, the books I would forbid 
them to be plagued with.” He adds his reasons for erasing some 
of the books. These judgments are pre-eminently characterUtic 
of the man’s dogmatic, self-sufficient, supercilious, and, we must 
add, superficial nature : 

1. Grate's lJit<tory of Greece. — Because there is probably no com- 
mercial establishment between Charing Cross and the Bank whose 
head-clerk could not write a better one, if he had the vanity to waste 
liis time for it. 

2. Confessions of St. Augustine. — Because religious people nearly 
always think too much about themselves, and there are many saints whom 
it is much more desirable to know the history of — St. Patrick, to begin 
with, especially in present times. 

3. John Stuart Mill. — Sir John Lubbock ought to have known that 
his day was over. 

4. Charles Kingsley. — Because his sentiment is false, and his tragedy 
frightful. People who buy cheap clothes are not punished in real hie 
hy catching fevers; social inequalities are not to be redressed by tailors 
falling in love with bishops’ daughters, or gamekeepers with squires’ ; 
and the story of ‘'Hypatia” is the most ghastly in Christian tradition, 
and should for ever have been left in silence. 

5. Darwin. — Because it is every man^s duty to know what he is, 
and not to think of the embryo he was, nor the skeleton that he shall be. 
Because also Darwin has a mortal fascination for all vainly curious 
and idly speculative persons, and h&s collected, in the train of him, 
every impudent imbecility in Europe, like a dim comet wagging its 
useless tail of phosphorescent nothing across the steadfast stars. 

6. Gibbon. — Primarily none but the malignant and the weak study 
the Decline and Fall either of State or organism. Dissolution and 
putrescence are alike common and unclean in all things ; any wretch 
or simpleton may observe for himself, and experience himself, the 
processes of ruin ; but good men study and wise men describe only 
the growth and standing of things — ^not their decay. 

For the rest, Gibbon’s is the worst English that was ever written by 
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an educated Englishman. Having no imagination and little logic, he 
is alike incapable either of picturesqneness or wit ; his epithets are 
malicious without point, sonorous without weight, and have no office 
but to make a flat sentence turgid. 

7. Voltaire , — His work is, in comparison with good literature, what 
nitric acid is to wine, and sulphuretted hydrogen to air. Literary 
chemists cannot but take account of the sting and stench of him ; but 
he has no place in th(* library of a thoughtful scholar. Every man of 
sense knows more of the world than Voltaire can tell him; and what 
he wishes to express of such knowledge hs will say without a snarl.* 

Mr. Swinburne would add Mill “ On Liberty,"' and Mrs. 
Oaskell’s works. 

Mr. William Morris \Afrites : “I hope I shall escape boy- 
cotting at the hand's of iny countrymen for leaving out Milton; 
but the union in his works of cold classicalism witli Puritanism 
(the two things which I hate most in this world) repels me so 
that I cannot read him.^^t IMoiris adds : ‘‘ I should like to 
say here that I yield to no one, not even Mr. Ruskin, in my love 
and admiration lor Scott ; also that, to my mind, of the novelists 
of our generation Dickens is immeasurably ahead,” J 

Lady Dilke, after expressing her assent (in which we concur) 
to the criticisms of the Pall Mall Gazette on the wisdom of 
placing before working men, or any men whatever, such a vast 
and heterogeneous course of study,” adds (and we venture to 
expn ss our concurrence in the opinion): '‘To be in a position 
to pioperly understand and appreciate the works on Sir John’s 
list, I undertake to say that one must have spent at least thiity 
years in preparatory study, and have had the command of, say, 
something more than a thousand other volumes.” § 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, after lecoinmending Sterne^s “Senti- 
mental Journey as the best book of travels “that has ever 
been written,'^ and “ Childe Harold” as “Mie greatest poem 
which the world has seen since ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ” continues : 

My own ideas cordially recognize any system of education the 
direct tendency of which is to make us better Christians. Looking 
over Sir John Lubbock’s list from this point of view — that is to say, 
assuming that the production of a good citizen represents the most 
valuable result of a liberal education — I submit that the best book 
which your correspondent has recommended is “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and of the many excellent schoolmasters (judging them by 
their works) in whose capacity for useful teaching he believes, the two 


* “ The Pest Hundred Books,” pp. 8, 9. 

t Our readers will remember I)r. Johnson’s saying ; “ Why, sir, no one 
ever read ‘Paradise Lost ’ for pleasure." 
t “ The Best Hundred Books,” p. 11. § Ibid, p, 13. 
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in whom I, for my part, most implicitly trust are Walter Scott and 
Charles Dickens. Holding these extraordinary opinions, if you asked 
me to pick out a biographical work for general reading, J sliould 
choose (after Boswell’s supremely great book, of course) Lockhart’s 
“ Life of Scott.^^ Let the general reader follow my advice, and he aviU 
find himself not only introduced to the gieatest genius that has ever 
written novels, but provided with the example of a man, modest, just, 
generous, resolute, and merciful — a man whose very faults and failings 
have been transformed into virtues through the noble atonement that 
he offered at the peril and the sacrifice of his life. 

Mr. Collins is also of opirion that ^^the most perfect letters 
in the English language are those of Byron, published in his 
Life by Moore, and he recommends a book unknown, we venture 
to affirm, to nine-tenths of even our middle-aged readers. “ Read, 
my good public, Mrs. Inchbald^s ‘Simple Story in which you 
will find the character of a young woman who is made interesting 
even hy her faults — a rare triumph, I can tell you, in our art.” * 

At first sight there seems something incongruous in the editor 
of ranch recommending the study of Cardinal Newman’s works ; 
butMr. F. C. Burnand writes: “I should recommend ‘The Gram- 
mar of Assent ’ and all Cardinal Newman’s works. His ‘Lectures 
on Catholicism in England’ arc masterpieces.” t Iii this recom- 
mendation we thoroughly agree, especially as to “The Grammar of 
Assent/’ one of the most woneferful books the present generation 
has seen. The Cardinal was applied to for his opinion on Sir John 
Lubbock’s list, but feeling at his great age unequal to tln^ task, 
was obliged to decline it. It would have been interesting to 
have had the views of such a master of thought and expres.sion. 
We gain from another source some slight information on the 
subject. Mr. Jennings, describing the .Cardinal’s library, says : 

The books with which the walls are lined bear evidence that light 
literature is not disregarded. Miss Austen, Thackeray, Anthony 
Trollope, Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Gaskell are favourite authors with 
the great theologian. Of modern English poets, Wordswortli, 
Southey^ and Crabbe are highly valued by him, and constantly 
read. J 

Mr. Henrt Irving writes : “ Before a hundrei books, 
commend me first to the study of two — the Bible and Shake- 
speare,” 

Mrs. Ltnn-Linton would add to the list “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” Green’s “ History of the English People,” Herbert 


* “ The Best Hundred Books,” p. 13. t p. 12. 

J "Cardinal Newman: the Story of his Life,” by Henry J. Jennings, 
pp. 134r-5. 
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Spencer (every word), Lecky, and all Darwin; Carlyles full 
works (no selection), and George Eliot ; Miss Austen, Bate’s and 
Wallace's and Livingstone’s travels, Laing’s “Travels in Nor- 
way/’ Kinglake’s “ Eothen " and “ History of the Crimean War;” 
and to French literature, Dumas (the elder), G. Sand, and 
Balzac, if the reader be a man. 

Archdeacon Farrab writes: “If all the books of the world 
were in a blaze, the first twelve which I should snatch out of the 
flames would be the Bible, the ‘Imitatio Christ!,’ Homer, iEschy- 
lus, Thucydides, Tacitus, Virgil, Marcus Aurelius, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth. Of living writers I would save first 
the works of Tennyson, Browning, and Kuskin.^’* We are sur- 
prised not to find the Archdeacon’s ^^Life of Christ ” in any of 
the lists. 

The President of the Congregational Union places in 
his list some books not to be found in any of the others. 
Amongst these are — Professor Bryce’s “ History of the Holy 
Roman Empire/’ Helps’ “Friends in Council,” “ Companions of 
my Solitude,” and “ Organization of Common Life,” Bossuet^s 
“Funeral Orations,” Whately’s “Cautions fur the Times/’ 
Newman’s “Parochial Sermons,” and Wraxall’s “Memoirs;” 
and he concludes his letter with this advice : “ Add to these an 
occasional course of reading in the Church Times, the Guarrfm/i, 
the Record, the Roch\ the Watch^ianiy the NoncoTiformist, the 
Inquirer, Rud the Freethinker, in order to see how diligently 
our contemporaries endeavour not to understand but to mis- 
represent each other ; and by the aid of the books above 
mentioned I think the unlearned reader will find enough to 
instruct, amuse, and astonish him, both in England and else- 
where.! 

The President of the Baptist Union places Dean 
Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold ” on his list, and also Carlyle’s “ Life 
of Sterling;” and would only select about half a dozen from 
Macaulay’s “ Essays.” He states his preference for Miss 
Austen’s “Mansfield Park” over her “Pride and Prejudice;” 
and considers “Esmond” Thackeray’s masterpiece, in which 
opinion we concur. 

The •Head Master of Eton recommends Stanley’s “Jewish 
Church ” and Ewald’s “History of Israel.” His historical list 
is as follows: — Hallam’s “Middle Ages,” “History of Litera- 
ture,” “ Constitutional History ; ” “ Green’s “ History of the 
English People ; ” Macaulay’s “ History of England ; ” Stan- 
hope’s “ Reign of Queen Anne ; ” Stanhope’s “ Life of Pitt ; ” 
Lecky’s “ History of England, Eighteenth Century ; ” Carlyle’s 
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Frederick the Great;” Thiers' “CoasuUt et T Empire;” 
Napier’s Peninsular War ; ” Hooper’s Waterloo.” * 

The Head Master of Harrow is the only correspondent of 
the Rail Mall Gazette who recommends Locke's “ Conduct of 
the Understanding” — a book not now appreciated and studied 
as it should be. 

Professor Max Muller writes: "'If I were to tell you 
what I really think of the hundred best books, I am afraid you 
would call me the greatest literary heretic, or an utter igno- 
ramus. I know few books, if any, which I should call good 

from the beginning to the end ‘I pray thee have me 

excused.* 

The list supplied by Professor Blackie contains two names 
not to be found in any other list — viz.. Dr. Martineau and the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis; but he does not state which 
work of either author he recommends, or whether he equally 
recommends all their works. 

Mr. R. Harrison (librarian of the London Library) would 
add O’Connor’s History of Our Own Time ” to the historical 
section. ’ 

Mr. H. M. Stanley (the African explorer) passes this criticism 
on Sir John's list : 

I obserye that science, astronomy, chemistry, geology, geography, 
natural history, manners and customs of people, are wholly omitted 
by Sir John Lubbock, as well as arts, manufactures, industries, 
biographies, antiquities, &c. If a man knows nothing of these, he 
had far better throw every book on 8ir John’s list into the waste- 
basket, except the Bible. For, supposing that he knows all about 
philosophy and history and the classics, if he has no ideas beyond 
what he has gathered from these, he is only fit to be a soldier or a 
mechanical copyist.” f 

There are some omissions from all the lists which surprise us. 
The name of Dr. E. A. Freeman appears in none ; neither 
does that of Lord Boaconsfield, and yet his " Coningsby ” at 
least is a standard and a valuable work. Amongst other writers 
of fiction, no place is found for either Miss Edgeworth or Miss 
Ferrier. But of all the omissions the one that most surprises 
us is that it is only in Sir John Lubbock*s list that we find 
Keble's “ Christian Year,” Has it had its day ? 

After all this discussion about the best books, the case remains 
as it is stated by Lord Iddesleigh : " So great is the mass of our 
book-heritage that it is absolutely impossible for any one, and 
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doubly impossible for one who has other engagements in life, to 
make hira'^elf acquainted with the hundredth part of it. So 
that our choice lies for the most part between ignorance of 
much that we would greatly like to know and that kind of 
acquaintance which is to be acquired only by desultory read- 
ing.”* But the Lord Rector gave this warning to the Edin- 
burgh students : ‘‘ We are not to confound desultory work with 
idleness.”t And with the exactness of an Oxford man of the 
old school he proceeds to define the word “desultory'’ : 

It IS useful to look to the origin of words. The word desultory is 
of Latin parentage, and it was applied by the Romans to describe the 
equestrian jumping actively from one steed to another in the circus, 
or even, as was the case* with Numidians, from one charger to 
another, in the midst of battle. That certainly was no idle loitering. 
It was energetic activity, calculated to keefi the mind and the body 
very much alive indeed. That should be the spirit of the desultory* 
reader. His must be no mere fingering of books without thought how 
they are to be turned to account. He may be wise in not allowing 
Jiimself to become a bookworm, but he must take care not to become 
what is much worse — a book-butterfly. Whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well, and it is possible to so regulate and pursue a seem- 
ingly desultory course of reading as to render it more truly beneficial 
than an apparently deeper and severer method of study. J 

And even in the case of those who give themselves up to 
strictly limited subjects, Lord Iddesleigh affirms that the inter- 
mixture of some general and desultory reading is necessary both 
for the very purposes of their study and in order to relieve the 
strain of the mind and to keep it in a healthy condition, and he 
tells us his own experience : 

I never read so many novels in succession as during the months that 
I was working for my degree at the rate ot ten or twelve hours a day; 
and in the week when I was actually under examination I read through 
the “ Arabian Nights’' in the evenings. 1 forget who the great judge 
was who, being asked as to his reading, answered that he read nothing 
but law and novels. But there is plenty of literature besides novels 
and besides the “ Arabian Nights ” which will be good for the relaxa- 
tion of the mind after severe study, and I venture to think that the 
more miscellaneous our selection is, the more agreeable as well as more 
profitable it will be. § 

And he refers to the well-known passage in Bacon’s essay ** Of 
Studies/' which should be borne in mind by those, if any such 
there shall ever be, who set about to read Sir John Lubbock's 
Hundred “ Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 

# “ Desultory Reading,” p. 17. 
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lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested — that^s, some 
books are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not 
curiously; and some few to be read wholly and with diligence 
and attention.” Lord Iddesleigh also quotes with approval the 
following passage from Dr. Arnold : 

Keep your view of men and things extensive, and depend upon it 
that a mi^d knowledge is not a superhcial one. As far as it goes, the 
views that it gives are true, but he Vho has read deeply one class of 
writers alone, gets views which arc almost sure to be perverted, and 
which are not only narrow but false. Adjust your proposed amount 
of reading to your time and inclination. This is perfectly free to any 
man ; but whether the amount be large or small, let it be varied in 
its kind, and widely varied. If 1 have a confident opinion on any 
one point connected with the improvement of the human mind, it is 
this.* 

The noble lord also gives this salutary, and in these days of 
competitive examination necessary, warning against “ cram- 
ming 

This I wish to impress upon you, that, regarding the matter from an 
educational point of view, learning is too sensitive to be successfully 
wooed by so rough and so unskilful a process, and that it is only to 
those who approach her in a reverent and loving spirit, and by the 
rt gular paths of patient and careful study, that slic will open the portals 
of her abode and admit the student to her heart, f 

Equally necessary for the times is this caution : 

If modern literature has any competition to dread, it is not that of 
the old classical writers, but of the daily, Aveekly, or monthly perio- 
dicals, which fall as thickly round us as the leaves in Vallombrosa, and 
go near to suffocate the poor victim who is longing to enjoy his volume 
in peace, whether that volume be of Sophocles or of Shakespeare, or 
of Goethe or of Burns. Or if by chance our would-be student is one 
who for his sins is engaged in political contests himself, he may recall the 
position of Walter Scott’s Black Knight at the siege of Front de Boeuf’s 
castle when defeated by the din winch his own blows made upon the 
gate contributed to raise. How, under such circumstances, he must 
wish that he was like Dicsespolis in the “ Acharnians,” and could make 
a separate peace for himself ! if 

This reference to Sir Walter Scott leads us to say we rejoice 
to read, not only what Lord Iddesleigh, but what Mr, Frederic 
Harrison, says of that great man, and to express our assent and 
consent to their j udgment of him : 

We all read Scott’s romances, as we have all read Hume’s “ History 
of England but how often do we read them, how zealously, with 


* “ Desultory Reading,” p. 27. 


f Ihid. p. 33, 


X Ihich pp. 43 44. 
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what sympathy and understanding I I am told that the last dUcovery 
of modern culture is that Scott’s prose is commonplace ; that the 
young men at our universities are far too. critical to care for his artless 
sentences and flowing descriptions. They prefer Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Mallock, and the euphuism of young Oxford, just as some people 
prefer a Dresden shepherdess to the Caryatides of the Brechtheum, 
pronounce Fielding to be low, and Mozart to be passe. As boys love 
lollypops, so these juvenile fops love to roll phrases about under the 
tongue, as if phrases in themselves had a value apart from thoughts, 
feelings, great conceptions, or human sympathy. For Scott is just one 
of the poets (we may call poets all the groat creators in prose or in 
verse) of whom one never wearies, just as one can listen to Beethoven, 
or watch the sunrise or the sunset day by day with new delight. 1 
think I can read “ The Antiquary,” or “ The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
“ Ivanhoe,” Quentin Durward,” and ‘‘ Old Mortality,” at least once a 
year afresh. 

Scott is a perfect library in himself. A constant reader of romances 
would find that it needed months to go through even the best pieces of 
the inexhaustible painter of eight full centuries and every type of man; 
and he might repeat the process of reading him ten times in a lifetime 
without a sense of fatigue or sameness. The poetic beauty of Scott’s 
creations is almost the least of his great qualities. It is the univer- 
sality of his sympathy that is so truly great, the justice of his estimates, 
the insight into the spirit of each ago, his intense absorption of self in 

the vast epic of human civilization And this glorious and most 

human and most historical of poets, without whom our very conception 
of human development would have ever been imperfect, this manliest 
and truest, and widest of romancers, we neglect for some hothouse hybrid 
of psychological analysis, for the wretched imitations of Balzac, and the 
jackanapes phrasemongering of some Osric of the day, who assures us 
that Scott is an absolute Philistine.* 

In the same spirit and to the same effect speaks Lord Iddes- 
leigh : 

Think what a mine of wealth we possess in the novels of your own 
great master — what depths he sounds, what humours he makes us 
acquainted with I From Jeanie Deans, sacrificing herself to her 
sisterly love in all but her uncompromising devotion to truth, to the 
picture of the family affection and overmastering grief in the hut of 
poor Steenie Mucklebackit ; or, again, from the fidelity of Meg 
Merrilies to that of Caleb Balderstone ; you have in these and a 
hundred other instances examples of the great power of discerning 
genius to seize upon the secrets of the human heart, and to reveal the 
inner meanings of the events which history records upon its surface, 
but which we do not feel that we really understand till some finer 
mind has clothed the dry bones with flesh and blood, and presented 
them to us in appropriate raiment.f 


*“The Choice of Books,” pp. 72, 73. + “ Desultory Reading,” p. 47. 
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We here part company with Lord Iddesleigh, and recur to 
Mr. Harrison. In the outset of his essay we utter — to borrow 
a phrase of David Deans — this ‘‘ cry of a howl in the desert’* : 

How shall we choose our books? Which are the best, the eternal, 
indispensable books ? To all to whom reading is something more than 
aft-efined idleness these ([ueations recur, bringing witli them the sense 
of bewilderment ; and a still, small voice within us is for ^ver crying 
out for some guide across the Slough of Despond of an illimitable and 
ever-swelling literature. How many a man stands beside it, as uncer- 
tain of his pathway as the Pilgrim when he who dreamed the immortal 
dream heard him break out with a lamentable cry, saying, ‘ What 
shall 1 do 

The following passage is only too accurate a description of 
much of our modern literature : 

Who now reads the ancient writers? Who systematically reads 
the great writers, be they ancient or mod ‘rn, whom the consent of 
ages has marked out as classics — typical, immortal, peculiar teachers 
of our race ? Alas ! the “ Paradise Lost’^ is lost again to us beneath 
an inundation of graceful academic verse, sugary stanzas of ladylike 
prettiness, and ceaseless explanations in more or less readable prose of 
what John Milton meant or did not mean, or what he saw or did not 
see, who married his great-aunt, and why Adaih or Satan is like that, 
or unlike the other. We read a perfect library about the “ Paradise 
Lost,” but the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” itself we do not read, f 

With regard to the nature and extent of our reading Mr. 
Harrison substantially agrees with Lord Iddesleigh : 

A wise education and so judicious reading should leave no great 
type of thought, no dominant phase of human nature, wholly a blank. 
Whether our reading be great or small, so far as it goes it should 
be general. If our lives admit of but a short space for reading, all 
the more reason that, so far as may be, it should remind us of the 
vast expanse of human thought, and the wonderful variety of human 
nature. To read, and yet so to read that we see nothing but a corner 
of literature, the loose fringe, or flats and wastes of letters, and by 
reading only deepen our natural belief that this island is the hub of the 
universe, and the nineteenth century the only age worth notice — all 
this is really to call in the aid of books to thicken and harden our 
untaught prejudices. Be it imagination, memory, or reflection that 
wo address — that is, in poetry, history, science, or philosophy — our first 
duty is to aim at knowing something at least of the best, at getting 
some definite idea of the mighty realm whose outer rim we are 
permitted to approach. I 

Mr. Harrison is as great an admirer of Homer as was Lord 
Macaulay : 


* " Choice of Books,” p. 4. t P- J Ibid. p. 22. 
[Vol. eXXVI. No. CCLI.]— New Series, VoJ. LXX. No. I. H 
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One knows [says Mr. Harrison] — at least every schoolboy has 
known — that a passage of Homer, rolling along in the hexameter, or 
trumpeted out by Pope, will give one a hot glow of pleasure and 
raise a finer throb in the pulse ; one knows that Homer is the easiest, 
most artless, most diverting of all poets; that the fiftieth reading 
rouses the spirit even more than the first ; and yet we find ourselves 
(we are all alike) painfully pshawing over some new and uncut barley- 
sugar in rl^me, which a man in the street asked us if we had read, or 
it may be some learned lucubration about the site of Troy by some 

one we chanced to meet at dinner To ask a man or woman 

who spends half a lifetime in sucking magazines and new poems to 
read a book of Homer would be like asking a butcher’s boy to 
whistle “ Adelaida.” The noises and sights and talk, the whirl and 
volatility of life around us, are too strong for us. A society which 
is for ever gossiping in a sort of perpetnal “ drum ” loses the very 
faculty of caring for anything but “ early copies ” and the last tale 
out. Thus, like the tares in the noble parable of the Sower, a 
perpetual chatter about boolis chokes the seed which is sown in the 
greatest books of the world. * 

Macaulay, in his journal for 185], notes: 

1 walked far, and read whjlc walking the last five books of the 
“ Iliad with deep interest and many tears. 1 was afraid to be seen 
crying by the parties c^' walkers that met me, so 1 came back crying 
for Achilles cutting off his hair ; crying for Priam rolling on the 
ground in the courtyard of his house — mere imaginary beings, crea- 
tures of an old ballad-maker wlio died near three thousand years ago.'j' 

Lord Macaulay and Mr. Harrison concur in their judgments 
on two other poets. 

1 speak [says Mr. Harrison] of Homer, but fifty other great poets 
and creators of eternal beauty would serve my argument. What 
Homer is to epic, that is JEschylus to the tragic art — the first immortal 
type. In majesty and mass of pathos the “ Agamemnon ” remains still 
without a rival in tragedy. The universality and inexhaustible ver- 
satility of our own Shakespeare are unique in all literature. But the 
very richness of his qualities detracts from the symmetry and directness 
of the dramatic impression. For this reason neither is “ Lear,” nor 
“Othello,” nor “Macbeth,” nor “Hamlet” (each supreme as an imagi- 
native creation) so typically perfect a tragedy as the “ Agamemnon.” 

In each of the four there are slight incidents which we could spare 
without any evident loss. The “ Agamemnon ” alone of tragedies has 
the absolute perfection of a statue by Pheidias. The intense crescendo 
of the catastrophe, the absolute concentration of interest, the statuesque 
unity of the grouping, the mysterious halo of religion with which 
the ancient legend sanctifies the drama, are qualities denied to any 
modern, 

* “ Choice of Books,” p. 29. t Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 
29G, note. % “ Choice of Books,” p. 30. 
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The Agamemnon [notes Macaulay on his copy of the tragedy] is 
indeed very line. From the king’s entrance into the house to the 
appearance on the stage of Algistheus, it is beyond praise. 1 shall 
turn it over again next week.* 

Elsewhere he speaks of the supreme and universal excellence 
of Shakespeare,*’ 

We have left ourselves space for only one other extract from 
Mr. Harrison’s essay. It contains his judgment on modern 
writers of fiction : 

Genius, induftry, subtlety, and ingenuity have (it must yet bo 
acknowledged) thrown their best into the fiction of to-day, and not a 
few works of undeniable brilliancy and vigour have been produced. 
Of course everybody reads and everyone enjoys Dickens, Thdekeray, 
Bulwer, the Brontes, Trollope, George Eliot. Far bo it from any 
man, even the severest student, to eschew tlieni. There arc no doubt 
typical works of theirs which will ultimately be recognized as within 
the immortal cycle of English literature, in the nobler sense of this 
term, lie would be a bold man who should say that “ Picliwick ” 
and ‘^Vanity Fair,” “ The Last Days of l^ompeii ” and Jane Eyre,” 

The Tjast Chronicle of Barset ” and Silas Warner,” will never take 
rank in the roll which opens with Tom Jones ” and ‘‘ Clarissa,” 
the “Vicar ” and “ Tristram Shandy.” ]t may^e that the future will 
find in them insight into nature and beauty or creative form such as 
belongs to the order of all high imaginative art. But as yet we are 
too near and too little dispassionate to decide tliia matter to-day. 
And in the meantime the indiscriminate zest for these delightful 
writers of our age too often dulls our taste for the undoubted masters 
of the world. Certain it is that much, very much, of these fascinating 
moderns has neither the stani]) of abiding beauty nor the saving grace 
of moral truth. Dickens, alas ! soon passed into a mannerism of arti- 
ficial whimsicalities alternating with shallow melodrama. Thackeray 
wearies his best lovers by a cynical monotony of meanness. By grace 
a very rare genius, the best works of the Brontes is saved, as by fire, 
out of the repulsive sensationalism they started, destined to perish in 
shilling dreadfuls. Trollope only now and then rises,* as by a miracle, 
out of his craft as an industrious recorder of pleasant commonplace. 
And even George Eliot, conscientious artist as she is, too often wrote 
as if she were sinking under the effort to live up to her early reputa- 
tion. On all of these the special evils of their time weigh more or less. 
They write too often as if it were their publishers, and not their 
genius, v/hich prompted the work ; or as if their task were to provide 
a new set of puzzles in rare psychological problems. 

W© regret we cannot transcribe the passage in which Mr. 
Harrison pronounces a just condemnation of modern French 
works of fiction.t 


* “Life,” vol. i. p. 474. t ** Choice of Books,” pp. 67-9. 
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“The Pleasures of a Bookworm is an illustration of the 
lines from Sherman which form its motto ; 

“ For him delicious flavours dwell 
lu books, as in old muscatel.’’ 

It is the production of a collector and lover of books. 

Book- collecting is held up to scorn and contempt by Mr. 
Harrison, who describes it as “ perhaps of all the collecting 
manias the most foolish in our day."*^ Mr. Rogers Rees, on the 
other hand, maintains that, “ carefully and judiciously pursued, 
the collecting of books is not expensive, and is likely to ruin no 
one,^^ and he supports his position by this quotation from Mr. 
Ruskin’s “ Sesame and Lilies If a man spends lavishly on 
his library, you call him mad — a bibliomaniac. But you never 
call one a horse-maniac, though men ruin themselves every day 
by their horses, and you do not hear of people ruining themselves 
by their books.*^ t 

Mr. Rogers Rees loves books for themselves. We can fancy 
him, as he describes Charles Lamb, “ greeting his best-loved books 
with a careful kiss,"' or like Southey, who was found by Words- 
worth “ patting with both hands his books affectionately, like a 
chi Id. I p 

Mr. Rogers Rees is not a severe student. “ The very sight of 
a Loche or Adam timiih compels one to draw his hand across 
his head from sheer weariness ; the insinuating grace, however, 
and tenderness and imaginative humour which we know to be 
in our possession when we have our grasp upon a Lamb or an 
honest Isaac Walton serve at once to refresh our tired powers.” § 
He has a great knowledge of writers and of particular editions, 
and even particular copies of books, and his litile volume may 
be read with interest and amusement. 

We turn from the question, what the people ought to read ? to 
the question, what the people do read ? As to this, the Pall 
Mall Gazette gives some interesting information. In nearly all 
the free public libraries “prose fiction'^ is in most demand, 

religion in least. We take Manchester as an illustration. 
There Homer^s “ Iliad " is much read through Pope's and Lord 
Derby^s translations, and the “ .dSneid ” of Virgil through that 
of Conington. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ” is read to a greater 
extent than many wmuld think, though most readers seem to 
tire before they have got half-way through. Grote's “ Greece is 


• “ Choice of Books,” p. 87. 
t “The Pleasures of a Bookworm,” p. 2 and note. 
J Ibid. p. 34. § Ibid, p. 48. 
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often begun, but rarely finished. Macaulay’s “ History” is read 
through more frequently than any other. His Ess’ays also are 
much read ; and so are those of Emerson, Montaigne, Lamb, 
and Addison. Green’s ‘^History” and his “Short History,” 
and the Histories of Froude, Freeman, and* Stubbs, are much 
^studied. Kinglake’s “Crimean War'' and Kayes “Sepoy 
War ” are still in great demand. Prescott^s “ Mexico,” 
D^Aubigne’s “ Reformation,” and Ranke’s “ Popes are also 
much read. All Smiles^s books are in great demand, particularly 
his “Lives of the Engineers” and “Self Help.” Southey’s 
“Nelson” and the various Lives of Napoleon and Wellington 
have alwa3's numerous readers. All Carlyle’s works are read, 
though not to the extent they were a few years ago. Ilis 
“French Revolution’' and “Frederick the Great” aie the 
most popular. After them, “ Past and Present ” and “ Sartor 
Resartus.’^ BoswelPs “Johnson” is still read a good deal in 
part. The works of Huxley and Tyndall are much read by 
working men, as well as by those more educated. Daiwin^s 
“Origin of Species” circulates almost like a popular novel. 
Ruskin has a host of readers amongst people of all grades. 
Works of modern travel are always in demand, particularly 
those on the Colonies. The politico-economteal works of Fawcett 
and Mill are much read. Smith\s “ Wealth of Nations” is 
often referred to, but little read. The philosophical works of 
Mill and Herbert Spencer have many readers. The number 
of readers of Shakspeare is satisfactory, the volumes containing 
“ Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Merchant of Venice,” and “Richaid III.” 
being those most asked for. Of other English dramatists, 
Sheridan and Lord Lytton have considerable popularity. The 
poets most read are Tennyson, Longfellow, Burns, Moore, Scott, 
Byron, Milton, and Wordsworth. Dante and Goethe’s “ Faust ” 
are much read, through translations. Hood continues to be a 
great favourite. Books on drawing and painting are increasingly 
consulted, and musical collections are liberally drawn upon. 
But the fact remains, that of all clashes of readers that of the 
readers of prose fiction is the moat numerou^J. It is the same 
at Birmingham. There, at any rate, Dickens retains his popu- 
larity. The twelve works most often borrowed during last year 
were : 


Pickwick . . . 389 

Bleak House . . 361 

David Copperfield . 303 

Uobinson Crusoe . 294 

Oliver Twist . . 278 

Martin Chuzzlewit . 221 


Mill on the Floss 

. 217 

The Arabian Nights . 

. 211 

Ivanhoe . 

. 200 

Vanity Fair 

. 195 

East Lynne 

. 188 

Adam Bede 

. 181 
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We fear that librarians of all free libraries will agree with 
the remark of the Manchesterlibrarian, who justifies the warning 
of Lord Iddesleigh and the statements of Mr. Harrison : There 
is much eagerness on the part of the readers at all our libraries to 
see the most recently published books, and I fear that the great 
classics in ancient and modern literature are on this account 
largely taken as read/^ * 


Art. VIL — The Basis of Individualism. 

T he chain of economic reasoning, of which the first few 
links were wrought a hundred years ago by Adam Smith, 
leads us irresistibly to two main conclusions from which there 
seems to be no appeal. The first of these is the law of wages, 
as formulated by Ricardo, and which in the hands of Ferdinand 
Lassalle becomes thfe “ iron law of wages ” (a phrase of ominous 
connotation). The second is the doctrine of ^^laissez-faire,” as 
taught by Bastiat and the Manchester School — a doctrine which 
in practice involves the minimization of State interference. 

Between these two issues there is theoietically no antagonism 
whatever; but it is moie than difficult to realize the existence 
of a democracy based on the eternal seifdom of the great 
majority of the citizens — the so-called working classes. Hence 
it IS necessary to subject both these doctrines to a seal clung 
re-examination. The immediate object of the present article 
is to di&se( t the arguments underlying the doctrine of absolute 
individualism as set forth by its ablest exponents, and notably 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who in his lecently published ''The 
Man V, the State ” has gathered into a focus all that is to be 
found scattered throughout his works bearing on the subject. 
The principles of peisonal liberty therein enunciated have been 
carried to their extreme expression by certain of Mr. Spencer’s 
disciples with a thoroughness and a temerity equalled only by 
that of the English successors of Lassalle and Marx in their 
exposition of the creed of Socialism. If Mr. Auberon Herbert 
is the reductio ad ahsurdum of “ let-bc,” sur6ly Mr. Hyndman 
is the reductio ad ahsurdum of State inteiference. And it 


* “The Best Hundred Books,” pp. 24, 25. 
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must be admitted by the friends of both these doughty cham- 
pions that in the engagement which took place between them 
not so very long ago in the field of the Newcastle ChTouicU 
they fairly emulated the celebrated performance of the Kilkenny 
cats. 

But Mr. Spencer himself does not descend to details, and in 
m(3eting him it is not sufficient to point to the results of applying 
his principles to the concrete: it is necessary to meet him on 
ground which he has himself chosen, and to test his own conclu- 
sions by his own methods. 

Mr. Spencer begins with the dogmatic assertion that “ the 
great political superstition of the past was the divine right of 
kings.’' He continues : The great political superstition of the 
present is the divine right of Parliaments. The oil of anointing 
seems unawares to have dripped from the head of the one on to 
the heads of the many, and given sacredness to them also and 
to their decrees.” Whatever interpretation our fathers may 
have placed on the earlier doctrine, otherwise expressed in the 
maxim, “ The king can do no wrong,” it is certain that there 
is no general acceptance of the later doctrine in ,the litoral 
sense. Indeed Mr. Spencer himself admits this by re-defin- 
ing the political superstition in a form less open to miscon- 
struction, as the belief that (Joveriiment power is subject to no 
restraint. 

Now, in one sense this is not a superstition, but a solid 
truth. That the group — society regarded as an organism — can 
through the effective majority (not necessarily the greatest 
number) do whatever it chooses, so far as the resistance of the 
minority is concerned, is a stubborn fact : whether it attains 
its ends through the medium of a despotism or through that 
of a representative Parliament elected by universal or any other 
suffrage. In another sense it is not true ; but then neither is 
it a superstition, for no one believes it. That the group cannot 
act incompatibly with its own welfare is of course untrue. So 
says Austin ; the writings of Bentham imply it ; so do those of 
Hobbes. No one disputes it to-day — not even the most extreme 
Socialist. 

The question at issue between Mr. Spencer and his oppo- 
nents is simply this — Have minorities, in the sense of the weaker 
party, any rights which are valid against the community ? The 
answer depends upon the definition of the term rights.’^ If 
we accept the practical and intelligible definition of Austin, the 
question stands thus — Are there are any claims for the defence 
of which the minority can successfully appeal to the group or 
State against the superior force of the effective majority ? Con- 
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sidering that the will of the group is known only through the 
act of the effective majority, the question resolves into an 
absurdity. And if the ^"rights” of the minority means the 
power to appeal successfully to a higher tribunal than the group 
itself, the answer must again be in the negative, for to admit the 
existence of such superior authority is to deny the Existence of 
the group itself as an independent State. 

But does Mr. Spencer mean to say that the opinion of the 
larger number should sometimes give way to that of the smaller 
— that even the effective majority should sometimes defer to the 
wishes of the weaker party, and that this not only conduces to 
the welfare of the group, but is constantly done? In that case 
no one denies the pioposition. Every paity-compromise testifie& 
to the fact. To say that there is a moral law or a code of inde- 
finite moral laws by winch groups regulate their conduct, is 
simply to say that the conduct of societies is uot aibitrarv ; which 
is obvious. But to contend that the Slate, when it has once 
made up its mind rightly or wrongly to act in such or such a 
way, is subject to restraints, is to say that which has no meaning. 
The group-will, once made up, necessarily manifests itself in 
action, and it is no more subject to restraints fioni within than 
is the will of a single human being. So that the pioposition 
which Mr. Spencer regards as the gi eat political superstition lurna 
out to be a great undeniable truth, or an absurdity believed by 
none. In neither case can it be called a superstition. 

What is the element of untruth contained in the theory of a 
social pact as the foundatkii anti justification of government? 
It is not the mere fact that no such gathering and agreement 
ever took place, for even Rousseau only regarded it as a tacit 
contract ; and writers of a very diffcient school have based the 
duty of obedience to the law on the ground that all members of 
a community have tacitly and virtually agreed to be bound by 
the laws. This, then, is not the element of error contained in the 
hypothesis, or rathei formula. It is that the formula does not 
represent the fact. The gioup will is not the sum of the wills 
of the individuals composing it ; the two are incommensurable. 
Supposing that we knew the wish of every man living at the 
imaginary date of the “ contrat social, we should be utterly 
unable to predict the will of the grou^. It is not even the 
resultant of the wills of the units, but the resultant of those and 
many other forces acting in many other directions. It is the 
neglect of this fact, or lather ignorance of it, which vitiates all 
the social philosophy of tliose W’ho build upon the foundation of 
a real or hypothetical social compact. Hobbes, Rousseau, and 
Bentham, and after them Mr. Spencer, commit the error of con- 
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founding the group- will with the sum of the wills of the units — 
an error pardonable enough in the first three. The following 
startling passage furnishes the key to the chain of strange sopliisti y 
which goes to make up the essay entitled “ The great Political 
Superstition/' and which is happily so unfamiliar to readers of 
Mr. Spencer’s works, After admitting the indefensibility of the 
assumption that, in order to escape the evil of chronic conflict, 
the members of a community enter into a pact or covenant by 
which they all bind themselves to surrender their primitive free- 
dom of action, and subordinate themselves to the will of a ruling 
power agreed upon — after deriding the hypothesis and its authors 
in language neither generous nor just, Mr. Spencer proceeds to 
])resent his own alternative h 3 ’pothesis : 

Further consideration reveals a solution of the difliculty ; for, if dis- 
missing all thought of any hypothetical agreement to co-operate, here- 
tofore made, wo ask -what would be the agreement into which citizens 
would now enter with practical unanimity, we get a sufficiently clear 
answer ; and wdth it a sulliciently clear justification for the rule of the 
majority inside a certain sphere, but not outside that sphere. 

So that, after all, the outcome of Mr. Spencer^s criticism of 
Hobbes and Austin results in the substitution of a hypothetical 
social compact made to-day for a hypothetical social compact 
made a long time ago. Of the two, that of Hobbes is preferable. 
His supposition is considerably more intelligible than Mr. Spen- 
cer’s solution. That at an indefinitely remote period wild people, 
hitherto living in a state of anarchy, came together, hit upon 
the plan of co-operation, and there and then agreed to conform 
to the will of the effective majority, may not be a histoi ical fact ; 
but nevertheless it is a fact that somehow men formerly in a 
state of anarchy did come little by little to subordinate their 
wills to that of the effective majority, consciously or unconsciously ; 
in other words, the supremacy of the State came to be recognized 
as a fact. What men come to do, they may be said in a sense 
to agree to do. And if Hobbes had expressed his pact in terms 
to the effect that men agreed to abide by the decision of the 
effective majority — the State- will — he would have been very near 
the mark. The social compact and the divine right of kings or 
of parliaments are after all merely two ways of expressing a 
stubborn fact — namely the fact that right is transfigured 
might. 

But Mr. Spencer’s social compact is a sort of chronic plebisci- 
tum. The justification for each new Act of Parliament is to be 
found by the process of wondering what would be the result if 
the people were polled. This is of course the “ referendum.^^ 
Carried out in practice instead of imagination, its effect is to 
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make every citizen a legislator in spite of the admitted fact that 
‘‘ there can be no fitness for legislative functions without wide 
knowledge of those legislative experiences which the past has 
bequeathed.” 

But perhaps Mr. Spencer would not go the length of taking a 
poll of the people in order to justify each new piece of proposed 
legislation. .He would rather work the question out on paper ; 
he w’ould ask himself — not the people — whether they would 
** agree to co-operate for the teaching of religion ? ” and he would 
answer himself with “ a very emphatic No.” In like manner, 
if (to take an actual question of the day) people were polled to 
ascertain whether, in respect of the beverages they drank, they 
would accept the decision of the greater number, certainly half, 
and probably more than half, v/ould be unwilling.^^ Now this 
is just what local-optionists deny. It is just what many others 
want to know. Mr. Spencer settles it offhand by intuition. 
But why should the majority be unwilling to abide by the deci- 
sion of the majority ? Is it that the majority has no confidence 
in its own judgment or rectitude ? The self-regard of majorities 
is usually considered unimpeachable. But the strangest feature 
in this intuition is its marvellous precision. “ Certainly half,” he 
says, ‘‘and probably more than half,’^ would be unwilling. 
Surely, if we may be certain of fifteen millions out of thirty, we 
might venture to be certain of lilleeri millions and one. This 
recalls the scrupulousness of the American gentleman who, having 
solemnly sworn to bringing down ninety-nine pigeons at a shot, 
refused to imperil his immortal soul by setting the figure at a 
hundred. 

Manifestly, then [siyb Mr, Spencer], had social co-operation to 
be commenced by ourscJvos, iind liad its purposes to be s])Ocified 
before consent to co-operate could be obtained, there would be large 
parts of human conduct in rcs])ect of which co-operation would be 
declined ’ and in rcsjoct of which, consequently, no authority by the 
majority over the minority could be rightfully exercised. 

This extraordinary passage, and the superstructure built upon it, 
are so unpractical, so unreal, and so visionafy, that the conclusion 
can hardly be resisted that the whole . essay containing it and 
developing it has been exhumed from a hall-lorgotten heap of 
theauthor^s early writings, and published without re-examination. 
It must be obvious to Mr. Spencer and to everybody else that 
in the main those would agiee to co-operate who believed their 
ow n views on the question at issue to be in a majority. Others 
would of course decline. 

Nor does the prospect brighten when we come to the converse 
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question — For what ends would men agree to co-operate ? To 
which the ready answer is, “ None will deny that for resisting 
invasion the agreement would be practically unanimous." 
Indeed ! Many will deny it most emphatically. Besides, sup- 
posing that only one person held aloof, would the rest be justified 
in coercing that one to co-operate ? If so, on Y^hat principle ? 
Mr. Spencer himself excepts the Quakers, whom, however, he 
dismisses with a compliment and annihilation. Excepting the 
Quakers only, who having done highly useful work in their time, 
are now dying out, all would unite for defensive war — not how- 
ever for offensive war.’^ This must be another of those intuitions 
which only a poll of the people can verify or disprove. It is at 
least as probable that a majority would vote the other way. 
Much would depend on the definition given to ‘^invasion’ and 
‘^defensive/’ Nearly every civilized nation that has gone to war 
in the present century has believed itself to be acting on the 
defensive'. Onlookers might be able to intorni the belligerents 
in the Franco-German war of 1870 as to which of them was 


waging a defensive* war, but both sides distinctly claimed that 
iustifi cation. More recently, M. Ferry justified the operations 
in Ton-king on the ground that the French were acting ou the 
defensive ! Again, as to rebellions, were the English on the 
defensive when they ineffectually endeavoured to suppress the 
Boer rising? Were they on tlie defensive a century ago, when they 
successfully suppressed the Irish rising? Were the British the 
other day defending Egypt against the threatened invasion of the 
Mahdi, or were the Soudanese fighting in defence of hearth^and 
home ? Then, again, as to the term “invasion, those modern Eng- 
lishmen (or rather dwellers in England) who are smitten with the 
insular craze, may define invasion," so far as they themselves are 
concerned, as the entry of a foreign force arm'iH upon the soil 
of England, Scotland and Wales— and perhaps Ireland. Wliether 
aGerman occupation of Heligoland, a Spanish seizure of Gibraltar, 
or an Italian attack on Malta would fall within the definition only 
the late lamented Anti -Aggression League can say. It would be 
even more interesting to know whether a Russian advance 
India would fall within the category of invasions which Mr. 
Spencer would himself co-operate to repel, and at what point m 
the onward march the invasion might be said to begin. Putting 
aside the question of British frontiers, as exceptionally simple or 
exceptionally complicated according as we take an insular or an 
imperial view of them, let us ask whether a Irench occupation 
of Alsace would be an invasion of Germany in the above sense J 
But why should ‘invasion" be construed as territorial 
invasion only ? May not British interests and rights be invaded 
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“which are not territorial ? Was not the tearing up of the Treaty 
of Paris by Russia in 1870 an iDvasion of England in the wider 
sense of the term ? England, at great cost of blood and treasure, 
had obtained a certain negative right in the Black Sea — a 
certain safeguard against a definite danger. May not the German 
occupation of Angra Pequena similarly be described as an inva- 
sion of British interests? The district had for many years been 
treated as the property of Englishmen, and under the protection 
of England ; it is contiguous to regions in which Englishmen 
almost alone are interested ; and the conflict of jurisdiction in 
those regions is calculated to injure trade to the detriment of the 
English people. Is it an invasion ? 

Further, we are not told whether there would be any limit to 
the subordination of individuals to the State in those matters in 
which they, with practical unanimity/' almost unanimously,^' 
“ omitting criminals/^ “ excepting Quakers,” agreed to co-operate. 
Take the agreement to co-operate for defensive war, and suppose 
that means something definite. Would the citizens thereby bind 
themselves to conform to the will of the majority in respect of mea- 
sures directed to that end — all measures ? Might not a citizen be 
willing to contribute money towards the expenses of the war 
without being willing to submit to conscription ? Might he not ac- 
cept conscription with power of substitution without being willing 
to serve ? Or, assuming in the face of a growing party of sincere 
socialists that, omitting criminals, all must wish to have person 
ami property adequately protected,” is it equally certain that all 
would be willing to accept the decision of the majority in respect 
of the measures needful for that end ? And what is property ? ” 
Mr. Spencer glides over this as a phantom ship might glide over 
sunken rocks. Surely people will not agree to protect property 
until they know what it is they are pledging themselves to pro- 
tect. A thief steals a watch, and sells it to a bond-fide purchaser 
for its full value. Whose property is it that the State has to 
protect? A journeyman tailor agrees to make a quantity of 
army clothing out of cloth supplied to him by a cloth merchant, 
who before delivery fails for ten times the amount of his assets. 
Whose property is the clothing? Of course it is not difficult to 
say what would be a fair way of treating the claims of the 
different parties, or what is the existing law here and elsewhere ; 
but the question is, Whose is the property? Whose is the 
property in a row of houses buijt by a lessee under a ninety-nine 
years^ lease ? Or in the case of emphyteusis under the Roman 
law ? Or in a chest of gold coins dug up by a labourer in a 
field occupied by one man, owned by another, mortgaged to a 
third, and sold to a fourth under the Settled Estates Act — and 
before completion of conveyance ? 
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It is when we come to the land question that we find our- 
selves involved in the most inextricable male. “ In one other 
co-operation all are interested — use of the teriitory they inhabit.” 
What territory does any individual inhabit, or any determinate 
number of individuals ? Or, if indeterminate, do the English 
people inhabit Ireland or India? Do Londoners inhabit York- 
shire? In what sense is it true that one is more interested in 
one's neighbour’s field than in his cattle ? The one supplies corn, 
the other beef. “ But,” it is urged, we must have some security 
for the food of the people. If landowners conspired to grow no 
corn, the people would starve, and such a state of tilings cannot be 
tolerated even as a bare possibility.” Likewise if the owners of 
cattle conspired to destroy them, the people would have no beef. 
If capitalists conspired to smash up all machinery, rails, ships, 
tools, furnaces, and mills in the country, the nation would be 
ruined and the people destroyed. In short, if the lace went 
mad, it would possibly commit suicide. Practically landowners, 
like capitalists in general, having interests coincident with tlioso 
of the whole people, refrain as a class from exercising their rights 
to the detriment of society, and they are never likely to do so. 
“ But we must have room to move about; in this respect land is 
Sid generis; man is material, and space is essential to his 
existence, and if all space in sea and earth and air is appropriated 
(cwjus est solum, ejiis est usque ad coelum), those who own no 
space are in danger of being elbowed out of existence.” Quite 
so : then would it not be as well to find out what kind of use ” 
it is which the public are vitally interested in, and whether it is 
correctly described as a use ” at all ? What kind of power the 
State does as a fact tend to reserve to itself, while recognizing 
the proprietary rights of individuals, is ascertained more readily 
by a reference to the land laws and customs of all countries, 
than by a guess as to what a majority of the people in its 
wisdom would in this or any other country agree to do. In all 
civilized countries we find that as a fact the State dispossesses the 
proprietor whenever such dispossession is expedient in the 
general interest. We have railway concessions, new roads are 
made and new streets cut through congested districts, without 
any more concern for intervening proprietary claims than is 
involved in allowing full compensation — that is, such compensa- 
tion as satisfies the national conscience. But what is Mr. 
Spencer’s practical conclusion from the premises that all are 
interested in the use of the territefry they inhabit ? The impli- 
cation is,’' says he, “that the will of the majority is valid 
"respecting the modes in which, and conditions under which, 
parts of the surface or sub-surface may be utilized, involving 
certain agreements made on behalf of the public with private 
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persons and companies/’ It would take too long in this place to 
analyze in nomolo^cal terms this remarkably opaque utterance. 
To some it might seem to have been drafted in order to fit in 
with whatever view of the land question should eventually turn 
out to be correct. Others might be pardoned for regarding it as 
a pillar of cloud created for the purpose of veiling the transition 
from the writer’s doctrine of land-nationalization as set forth in 
“Social Statics” (and since repudiated), to the later doctrine of 
Individualism as advocated in “ Political Institutions.” To us it 
appears as an arrangement of words neither having any particular 
meaning nor intended to have any. 

At this point, in order to disarm criticism apparently, we are 
reminded that “ details are not needful here.” Why not ? In 
other places Mr. Spencer is most painstaking himself, and most 
exacting in his demands upon others, as to attention to details. 
“ Nor is it needful,” he continues, “ to discuss that border region 
lying between these classes of cases” — that border region which, 
as Mill pointed out, is of all regions the most fruitful in supply- 
ing crucial tests and essential differences. 

It is sufficient [we are told] to recognize the undeniable truth that 
there are numerous kinds of actions in respect of which men would 
not, if they were asked, agree with anything like unanimity to be 
bound by the will ot the majority; while there are some kinds of 
actions in respect of which they would almost unanimously agree' to 
be thus bound. Here, then, wc find a definite warrant for enforcing 
the will of the majority wdthin certain limits, and a definite warrant 
for denying the authority of its will beyond those limits. 

To which the reply is that, if it is sufficient for the philosopher 
to recognize the said “ undeniable truth,” it is certainly not suffi- 
cient for the statesman, who wants to know not only that there 
are numerous kinds of such actions, but also what those kinds of 
actions are ; and he wdll not (if he be wise) rest content with the 
ipse dixit of any one who evolves the answer out of his own 
inner consciousness; and furtheimore, he may not feel satisfied 
that the mere process of counting noses, even in imagination, 
will solve the question as to the morality of such actions. 

From the position heie taken up by Mr. Spencer it is but a 
short and easy step to “ abstract rights.” After a brief and, as 
it will seem to most, in every way unsatisfactory analysis of the 
“ untenable ” opinion of Benthatn and his disciples, we are led 
straight back to what modern jurists fondly hoped was the exploded 
doctrine of natural rights ; “ for sundry groups of social pheno- 
mena unite to prove that this doctrine is well warranted, and the 
doctrine they set against it unwarranted.” We are then told 
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that various savage races are controlled by “ l^g-acknowledged 
customs,’’ by ancient usages, by “ primordiS usages or tacit 
conventions,” by “ universally recognized customs/^ So sacred 
are immemorial customs with the primitive man, that he never 
dreams of questioning their authority , and when government 
arises, its power is limited by them/^ Now, premising that no 
one denies, or ever did deny, that State laws grew out of 
customs (they must have grown out of something), what are we 
to infer from this long string of social phenomena, many of which, 
being gleanings from travellers’ tales, are open to doubt, while 
others are false on the face of them ? Are we seriously asked to 
believe that the quaint and often ludicrous customs of savages 
are themselves the germs of the hiws by which natural rights are 
sanctioned ? Are we to understand that when government arises 
its power is limited by them in any other sense than that in 
which the will of a man is limited by his own desires and habits ? 
If so, how ? 

The truth is, Mr. Spencer is confounding three distinct classes 
of so-called rights : the rights which he himself would sanction 
if he were the arbitrator, the rights which the claimant’s fellow- 
citizens would individually recognize as morally just, and the 
rights which are as a matter ot fact actually sanctioned by the 
law of the laud. The first may l>e called natural rights,” or 
rights as they ought to be in the opinion of their advocate ; the 
second may be called moral rights, or lights as they would be 
under a code of Jaws deduced from the morals of the day; and 
the third may be called legal rights, or rights which are as 
a fact recognized by the State, and which are a natural de- 
velopment. 

It is perfectly true that, as the leaders of the German school of 
jurists assert, the State laws which are actually carried out are 
not in all cases and in all respects identical with the State laws 
as they are expressed, whether embodied in a code or in a 
heterogeneous heap of statutes, or in authorized or received 
commentaries on the law. The invariable sequences which 
actually tend to hold good at any given time in any country, 
may be called the statical laws or internal group-morals of that 
particular State at that stage of its development. The laws as 
expressed are necessarily but imperfect and often distorted 
reflections of these true laws, the distortion being due not only 
to imperfect expression and inadequacy of language, but more 
especially to the false generalizations of legislators or law- 
makers of one sort or another. Now, it is approximately the 
former class — the statical laws, which the German school style 
“ natur-recht.” There is another sense in which the term may 
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be used, and thatf^, to denote the law as it tends to be but for 
disturbing causes ; or, assuming those disturbing causes to be 
more or less evanescent, the laws as they tend to become. In 
neither of these senses is there any resemblance to the natural 
rights championed by Mr. Spencer, who is, of course, aware that 
although “recht” may be translated by droit or “jus,’^ it 
cannot be translated into English by the term ‘‘ right or 

rights,’^ or any other single word ; and furthermore, that 
although “ recht and droit ” are fairly synonymous, “ natur- 
recht,’' on the other hand, cannot be rendered into French as 
“droit naturel.’' Mr. Spencer’s “natural rights” are the 
“ droit naturel ” of Rousseau, the “jus naturale ” of Ulpian, the 
“ inalienable right of every man born into the world of Mr. 
Henry George; but not the “naturrecht” of Savigny. So 
that the appeal to the “root-idea of German jurisprudence” 
(which is, above all, historical in method) to shore up the justly 
discredited card-castle of “ natural rights,” is, to say the least of 
it, unfortunate. 

Mr. Spencer does not usually allow himself to he a slave to 
words, but his singular criticism of Hobbes’ explanation of the 
origin of justice seems to show that for once he has fallen into 
this condition. “ The definition of injustice,” says Hobbes, “is 
none other than the not performing of covenants” (including the 
tacit compact entered into by the members of a society, upon 
which Government, according to him, is based) ; “ therefore, before 
the names of just and unjust can have place, there must be some 
coercive power to compel men equally to the performance of their 
covenants.” 

Hence it is clear that by “ injustice Hobbes meant to denote 
the breach of legal duties. Ignoring this definition, Mr. 
Spencer substitutes his own, and naively remarks that among 
his own friends he could name half a dozen over whom the 
requirements of justice would be as imperative in the absence of 
n coercive power as in its presence. Possibly ! The majority of 
Mr. Spencer s friends will hardly feel flattered by the limitation. 
But the question is : Could Mr. Spencer find half a dozen 
friends so law-abiding that they would obey the law even against 
their conscience without the terror of some punishment ? 

The truth is, Mr. Spencer is himself under the blinding 
influence of a great superstition — a superstition he has outlived 
in other departments of thought. He still believes in Abstract 
justice, as something anterior to society or even to man— some- 
thing immutable and absolute. He still holds, as he held in 
1851, that the elimination of the mentally and morally inferior 
is in accordance with “ the decrees of a large far-seeing benevo- 
lence.” He has since emancipated himself from the anthropo- 
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morphic belief involved, and declines to be helc^^‘ committed to 
such teleological implications^^ as the passage cited contains; 
but, to use his own illustration, just as “Carlyle, who, in his 
studeut days, giving up, as he thought, the creed of his fathers, 
rejected its shell only, keeping the contents ; so his own mind is 
still under the sway of the metaphysical abstraction Justice. 
The laws, to have any validity (whatever that means), must con- 
form to this test. He regards the laws solely as a means to an 
end, rather than as the products of evolution, the resultant of 
diverse forces acting iu various directions through countless ages. 
His standpoint in viewing State laws is precisely that of Dr. 
Paley viewing the marvellous adaptations of organic forms to 
their surroundings. A giraffe with a short neck, argued Paley, 
would assuredly perish of starvation ; hence his long neck is 
evidence of the far-seeing benevolence of his Creator. Honesty 
ib the best policy, argues Mr. Spencer ; the just tend to survive 
and tlie unjust to perish ; hence the sufficient cause of good laws 
is Justice. Is it not remarkable that Hobbes, writing more than 
two centuries ago, should have examined nomological phenomena 
iu a more positivist spirit than the great philosopher of the nine- 
teenth ceutury ? Hobbes argued, there are certain classes of 
actions which tend to conduce to the well-being of society. 
Experience has taught us what in the concrete these are ; they 
are detailed in the ex[)ressed laws. We find hy induction they 
may he classified under certain heads in accordance with certain 
practical middle principles; there is no general principle under 
which they can all bo subsumed ; but their common trait appears 
to be conformity with the group-welfare. Let us denote them 
by the term just. The connotation of the term we cannot tell. 
This is not the language of Hobbes' day, but it describes with 
fairness the method he adopted. lie then in(|uired what it could 
be which counteracted the antagonistic efforts of individuals 
actuated, not by group- welfare, but by self-welfare ; and he saw 
that it was none other than the power of the State. He did not 
attempt to resolve that force into its elements in terms of 
individual force ; there it was as a fact. That was sufficient. 
He might have asked himself how far the State force represented 
the will of the greater number of men, women and children in 
the society ; whether the will of a strong man went for more than 
that of a weak man ; of a rich than of a poor man ; of a clever than 
of a weak-minded man; whether the willsof half a dozen children 
contributed as much to the State will as the will of one man 
or two women. But he was neither curious nor dogmatic on these 
points. The fact was there, and he accepted it as a datum. 
In his day he found that the channel through which this State 
force operated was that of monarchical government, and he lived 
[Vol. eXXVI. No. CCLT.]— New Series, Vol. LXX. No. I. I 
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to Bee the so-ceiled republic develop into a monarchy in all 
but the name, and later still to see the old monarchy restored. 
It is absolutely misleading to say that “ Hobbes argued in the 
interests of absolute monarchy ; such an assertion is as unjust 
and as unfounded as would be the more plausible one, that Mr. 
Spencer argues in the interests of the Liberal party. Hobbes 
was, and Mr. Spencer is, far above arguing in any interests. 
Hobbes was unquestionably the profoundest thinker of his age — 
tlio age of Shakespeare and Bacon; and many Englishmen who 
cherish his reputation will bitterly resent this imputation. We 
have already referred to Mr. Spencer’s sneer at Carlyle. Here 
is what he has to say of the founder of the English school of 
jurisprudence, probably the acutest logician of the century : 

Austin was originally in the army, and it has been truly 
remarked that the permanent traces left may be seen in his 
‘ Province of J urisprudence.’ When undeterred by the exasperat- 
ing pedantries — the endless distinctions and definitions and 
repetitions — which serve but to hide his essential doctrines, we 
ascertain what these are, it becomes manifest that he assimilates 
civil authority to military authority.” It is difficult to deal 
patiently with this passage. It is useful as showing up in a 
strong light the fundamental error which underlies and vitiates 
the whole of Mr. Spencer’s political doctrines; an error he 
unconsciously adopted from his precursor Comte. That Austin 
was once in the army we know, but beyond this statement of 
fact, this criticism of the great jurist is as untrue as it is ungene- 
rous. Those who atten<ied Austin’s lectures testify that, so far 
from having anything of the drill-sergeant about him, he was 
exceptionally modest and conversational in his method of teach- 
ing ; he would listen attentively to all doubts, and ask the 
opinions of his hearers on points where lie felt himself weak. 
But if we are to look for the traces of his army discipline in his 
conclusions, it is only necessary to repeat that it is Mr. Spencer 
himself, who, after Comte, mistakes for a difference in kind what 
Austin clearly saw to be merely a difference in degree; the 
difference, namely, between the military and industrial 
rc^gimes.” As to exasperating pedantries, Austin himself attri- 
butes his own peculiarities of diction to a scrupulous anxiety to 
express each idea by a suitable word, and to use invariably that 
word to express the idea. His aim was to be not an elegant 
but a precise writer. From the expres>ion “endless” distinctions, 
it may be inferred that the complainant has never got to the end 
of them ; those who have, only regret that poor Austin did not 
possess the health and strength to add to them, containing as 
they do some of the finest masterpieces of logical analysis. The 
repetitions which are a blemish on the published editions of his 
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works are, as Mr. Spencer might have ascertained, the necessary 
result of delivering several lectures on the same subject to 
different audiences in dififerent places ; and the able editors of 
bis lectures and posthumous papers have probably acted wisely 
in publishing them as they stand. For it is seldom that science 
can be caught, so to speak, in a state of growth in a great mind, 
as it is presented to us in Austin's wrestling writings. While, as 
for the definitions that glitter like crystals throughout his works, 
and which so vex the soul of his critic, it is enough to say that 
an accurate acquaintance with even one of them (the wonderful 
definition of property) would have saved the author of “ The 
Man V. the State ” pages of useless writing, the whole of the 
fifteenth chapter of Political In‘5titutions,” and hours and days 
of anxious thought. Tliere is nothing in the whole range of 
juristic literature comparable with Austins final definition of 
property and the chain of masterly analysi*^ which leads up to it. 
Mr. Spencer writes in complete ignorance of it 

Austin and all his works having been thus contemptuously 
thrust aside the search is continued for a justification of the 
supremacy assumed by the sovereign body, or, as it has been 
styled, the effective majority. “ The true question is — Whence 
the sovereignty ? What i.s the assignable warrant for this un- 
qualified supremacy assumed by one, or by a small number, or 
by a large number over the rest ? " jDoesany one really believe 
that any community is or ever was subject to the arbitrary caprice 
of one or of any determinate number of its members? Does 
Mr. Spencer believe that thi-^ country is governed in accordance 
with the will of a numerical majority, or that any such govern- 
ment is even conceivable? it not clear that the forms of 
individual force which go to make up the group force are of very 
various kinds ? Possibly brute force or muscular force contributes 
the least to the result. Force in the form of wealth, intellectual 
force, moral force, and many other and derivative and combined 
forms, pour into the common stream, all operating in countless 
directions, like the sensations and ideas and emotions in the 
mind of a man, and the resultant of these and other foices is the 
group-will. To ask for any higher warrant for the authority of 
the group over its units, is to rake up in a fresh place the thread- 
bare controver.'sy about free-will. ‘‘ How comes it,^^ asks the 
befogged controversialist, ‘‘ that a man often refrains from doing 
what he wills to do ? that something within him at the last 
moment whispers ‘ Don't do it,' with the effect of dissuading 
him ? Mr. ISpencer would answer him, My dear sir, go home 
and learn the meaning of the words you *use." He certainly 
would not set about to think why the body does not move in the 
direction of least resistance, or why the lesser force should over- 
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come the greater ; or if not, by what peculiar virtue, or authority, 
or warrant, or justification, the greater overcomes the less. And 
yet when the subject of the inquiry is not the organism a 
human being, but the organism a society, he searches every- 
where for “ an assignable warrant,” and bitterly complains that 
Austin, while admitting that a government is actuated by group 
morality, furnislies none. “ What we have to seek is some 
higher warrant for the subordination of the minority to the 
majority than that arising from inability to resist physical 
coercion.^* We have to find, not a physical justification, but a 
moral justification for the supposed absolute power of the 
majority.” But what is meant by the majority ? Does any one 
suppose that the numerical majority, as such, either exercises 
absolute power, or ought to exercise it ? All that Hobbes and 
Austin contend is that what the group wills it does, and that 
those members of the community who happen to be in line with 
the group-act may be called the effective majority. No one 
pretends that any determinate person, or number of persons, ever 
did have, or could have the making of the group- will. 

If Mr. Spencer will i e-cast his question, and ask, “What is 
the test of the goodness or badness of group-acts ? ” we can 
cordially join in the quest. Bentham’s answer was simple : “ The 
greatest liappiness of the greatest number ; '' but it was not true, 
and it was not definite. The greatest number of whom ? Of 
living persons ? or of the countless millions to come ? If of 
the former, it is far from certain that a socialistic redistribution 
of wealth, accompanied by wholesale infanticide, would not be 
the readiest path. If of the latter (assuming that the two 
interests may be antagonistic), then we have to ask, Why 
should the living sacrifice themselves for the sake of the unborn ? 
Sympathy with the unborn ? A frail motor ! Though Mr. 
Spencer evidently has faith in it. “ If,” says he, “ we adopt the 
meliorist view ” (not the optimist), “ that life is on the way to 
become such that it will yield more pleasure than pain, then 
those actions by which life is maintained are justified.” Not at 
all ; no act is morally justified which does not conduce to the 
ultimate welfare of the agent. This is what Mr. Sidgwick would 
call Egoistic Hedonism, but it is also common sense. Evidently 
Bentham’s answer is unsatisfactory in theory and utterly un- 
workable in practice. To expect the legislator to measure the 
million and one near effects of a proposed law with his " hedono- 
meter,” to say nothing of the remote effects, is preposterous. 
What, then, is the test of which we are in search ? To any one 
who has once grasped the conception of the group as an 
organism — as a whole not to be expressed in terms of its 
component parts, any more than a man can be expressed in 
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terms of the cells of which he is composed — the answer is clear 
enough : the welfare of the group. This is the warrant, this the 
justification. 

The group-welfare is not of course the origin of the laws, but 
it is the cause of their survival — of their present existence. The 
strong man who first deferred to the wish of a weak man was 
not actuated by solicitude for the well-being of his race ; but it 
was the compatibility of acts of the kind with the well-being of 
his race which enabled tribes practising them to predominate ; 
and by elbowing other tribes out of existence, to perpetuate the 
race of men actuated as a rule by like promptings with himself. 
What those feelings Were — why one ol superior strength should 
form a habit of giving way in certain classes of cases to one 
who could not otherwise prevail against him, is a question the 
answer to which will bring us face to face with the origin of 
justice — ^justice as it is — justice in the sense of that which is 
common to all actions called just actions; not the justice of 
the transcendental moralist. In searching for the connotation of 
^‘just,” we shall find ourselves compelled to examine the concrete 
relations commonly alleged to embody the principle. Every 
attempt to lay down the principle first and then to fit it on to 
the rights and duties which are as a fact recognized, has hitherto 
ended in failure. A just action is one which deals to each his 
due ; but this is merely a translation into other words. What 
is any one^s due, whether pleasant or painful? We must avoid 
the circular fallacy of defining rights and dues in terms of justice. 
We sometimes hear of a right to be hanged, but usually the 
term is used in a restricted sense to denote a pleasant relation. 
The word ‘Mues" covers both classes. The first thing that 
strikes the inquirer is that “ rights covers two distinct classes 
of pleasant relations, both of which seem to involve the fore- 
going of the full fruits of superior power by one individual for 
the benefit of another individual, who but for his “rights"' would 
be in a position of disadvantage. And the two classes of rights 
are distinguished according to that which intervenes between the 
stronger individual and the fruits of his superior strengtii. In 
the one class it is the perception of indirect advantage resulting 
from abstention, which operates as a motive on the individual 
himself j in the other class it is the interference of the group as 
a whole in favour of the weaker party. The first class of rights 
may be called moral rights, and the second class legal rights. 
Let us examine them in turn. • 

Those who have watched the behaviour of dogs will have 
observed that a strong dog will seldom attempt to deprive a 
weak dog of a bone be is carrying. Though stronger, he hesitates 
to attack the dog in possession. A fortiori^ a little dog will not 
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dare to attack a big dog in possession, thoujgh he will put on all 
his best military airs before yielding up his own bone. Now, in 
this instance there are two minds to dissect. There is the 
mental attitude of the little dog, and there is the mental attitude 
of the big dog. Action is the end of will, orj in other words, the 
resultant of motives. The strongest motive actuating the little 
dog is the idea of enjoying the bone in the very near future ; 
this future is so near, and the associations engendered by the 
smell and feel of the bone so intensify this idea, that it borders 
on realization, and we have what is called an intense expectation. 
Hence, so far as the idea of gnawing' a bone is capable of 
stimulating to action, we have it in its ’strongest form. And 
what is the mental attitude of the stronger dog ? First, he also 
pictures to himself the pleasure of gnawing the bone which he 
sees before him ; but the idea is far less intense than that of the 
possessor: he neither feels nor smells the bone, and the contem- 
plated time of enjoyment is more remote. Moreover, experience 
has taught him (or instinct, the experience of his forefathers) 
that the little dog will most probably make a fight of it, in which 
case, though victoiy will be with the strong, it will not be un- 
alloyed with pain and trouble. In short, his intensity of expec- 
tation will not be anything like so great and so urgent as that of 
the possessor. It is unnecessary to go further into the psychology 
of the position ; it is enough to show that a custom will tend 
to develop of respect for possession. But it will be based upon 
fear, and among lower animals, inherited habit, rather than upon 
any sense of possessory right. 

Here is no recognition of the expediency of proportioning 
satisfaction to elloit, but a recognition of the inexpediency of 
attaining a certain good at an expense in pain or risk which 
more than counterbalances the ])robable gain ; the resulting 
habit is called a spirit of compromise. A boy with an apple in 
his hand has a better chance of eating it than a man a hundred 
yards off. The latter must first give chase, he must then struggle 
for the apple, and may, even though successful, get a blow or 
kickj and moreover, the apple may be eaten or thrown away 
before he can get it. On the whole, the game is not worth the 
candle. The boy s vl(jld, his well-justified expectation of enjoy- 
ment, is recognized without any interference by third parties or 
the State. Again, here is a weary hunter sitting alongside a 
stag he has captured. One who is fresh, and perhaps stronger, 
comes up, impelled by hfinger. Here are the elements of a 
fierce conflict. Both expect pleasure, and both expect pain as 
the result of the fight. Now, both parties argue thus: A little 
with peace is better than the chance of much with the certainty 
of biuised limbs; why not share the piize in some proportion ? 
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The question, What proportion ? is not settled by any reference 
10 the efforts of the hunter, but by a rough calculation as to the 
least amount of blackmail which will be sufficient to induce the 
stronger man to keep the peace. Compromise is the germ of 
moral rights. 

And now as to legal rights, llemembering that the source of 
all legal conceptions must be sought for in the patriarchal stage 
of social development, we shall find that the conception of legal 
rights has its origin in parental love. We need go no deeper. 
Further analysis would take us into the region of psychology. 
Parental love is a fact which nomologists must accept as a datum. 
A parent, perhaps without being able to assign a better reason 
for it than sympathy, will not permit an elder child always to 
take advantage of his superior strength in his dealings with a 
younger. An arbitrary State interference takes place. And here 
is the beginning of the elimination among men of brute-force. 
Wliy it is not just, parents do not trouble to inquire, but for some 
rCv^son or other, based on sympathy with weakness, the possessor 
of superior muscular force is arbitrarily debarred from reaping 
the natural advantages of that superiority. Jt would lake too 
long in this place to sliow how, one by one, other forms of supe- 
rior force W(*re eliminated — were barred in the competition. 
Stealth was long toh'rated when violence was deprecated. Later 
on, when stealth ceased to bo sanctioned, low cunning was 
admired, just as nowadays sharp practice is winked at by many 
who w^ould recoil from fraud ; while even among those who are 
accounted high-minded among us, it is regarded as a laudable 
exercise of intellectual superioiity to buy cheap from one who is 
ignorant of tlie true value of the article, and to sell dear to 
another who is also ignorant of it. Where the line will even- 
tually be drawn it is impossible to say. The Homans allowed 
one who had sold a thing far below its true value to come u])on 
the purchaser for an account : we do not. Which is right ? 

Such, then, is in brief an outline of the history of legal rights; 
we find, first, sympathy for the muscularly weaker; then with 
the mentally inferior ; then witli those whom the event shows to 
have been temporarily overmatched owing to unavoidable igno- 
rance or unfavourable situation ; and lastly, in the case of wbat 
is called undue influence,” sympathy with those exposed to 
unusual temptations. And concomitantly with these we find 
antipathy for those who take unfair (whatever that may mean) 
advantage of their superior strength, cunning, knowledge, or 
situation. 

Take as an illustration the greatest problem which modern 
civilization presents to us. Two men club their resources together 
to convert that which is valuable into something more valuable. 
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Let us assume that they contribute equal value. Would it not 
seem right or just that the new increment of value should belong 
to them in equal shares? And yet so unfavourably are the 
manual workers among us situated, that they are not in a posi- 
tion to make those apparently fair terms ; and the consequence 
is that the employer of labour pockets the whole of the incre- 
ment of value, leaving to the labourers only what they had to 
start with — viz., their own bodies, plus the cost of their mainte- 
nance during the process, and a small allowance for wear and 
tear. It is as if (the situation of the partners being reversed) 
the workers kept the whole of the profits, and handed over to 
the capitalist the engine he had contributed, plus the cost of the 
fuel with which he had supplied it, and a small sum to cover the 
wear and tear, sufficient to form a sinking fund wherewith tb 
provide a new engine when the old one was worn out. Such is 
the modern system of wagedom. The wage-receiver gets just 
enough to keep himself alive for the use of his employers, plus 
that which is barely sufficient to roar up children to take his 
place when he is worn out. This is the result of free contract. 
IVue, but how are the parties situated ? Is it not the fiee con- 
tract of the drowning man who voluntarily agrees to give up all 
liis fortune to one who will drag him out on no other terms ? 
Is it just? 

But to return to the evolution of legal rights. When the 
^'gens^^ takes the place of the family as the political unit (a 
change which effects a remarkable complication in judicial pro- 
cedure) the head of the hou^e is no longer swayed by quite such 
immediate sympathy with the weaker members. Jn the mean- 
time his decisions have come to be based on principles more or 
less general. Again, as these compound groups are re-com- 
pounded, and the gens gives place to the tribe, personal sympa- 
thie.s are still further weakened, and judicial decisions are based 
on still wider generalizations, all of them, be it remembered, the 
outcome of experience, and not severally deduced from any high 
moral principle of abstract, goodness. When at last we reach 
the stage in which we see nations, each containing many sepa- 
rate tribes all welded together into an organic State, with its 
corpus juris civilis, the ruler can have but little if any personal 
knowledge of the citizens, and he, or those to whom the judicial 
function is delegated, must be guided in bis or their decisions by 
rules of high generality which are popularly believed to be based 
on what is termed justice ; though what that is, not even the 
shrewdest of ancient jurists has been able to furnish us with the 
faintest notion. What is connoted we do not know ; but we are 
now in a position to deline “just” as denoting those group 
interferences between individual citizens which aim at more or 
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less equalizing the conditions of the competition, in certain un- 
defined respects, by eliminating the exercise of certain faculties, 
which in a state of anarchy (or nature as some wrongly call it) 
would give a decided advantage to one of the competing ])arties. 
More than this can hardly be said, nnd even this is saying too 
much ; for the exercise of the said faculties is not altogether 
prohibited, but only in certain classes of actions. For even now 
a strong man is permitted to take advantage of a weak man by 
reason of his superior muscular force — a porter will snatch a 
situation at a railway station from one of weaker build. So a 
powerful navvy at piecework will earn a higher wage than one 
who is weaker, and what is more, will force the weaker man by 
competition in the labour market to accept a lower wage than he 
could otherwise have commanded. And so with all the other 
kinds of superiority. It is in only certain classes of actions that 
their exercise is prohibited. And he who would precisely define 
those classes must have recourse to induction, or be prepared to 
give up the problem as insoluble. 

It now remains for us to decide whether by the term rights ” 
we mean moral rights or legal rights. The definition is optional. 
Usage justifies either. But having chosen, let us beware of 
employing the word in one sense in the major premiss, and in 
the other sense in the minor premiss, or the conclusion. Austin 
cho.se to define rights as legal rights : he was quite justified in 
doing this; and liaving done it, he never swerved to the light 
hand nor to the left, Mr. Spencer chooses to put the other inter- 
pretation on the term as used by Austin, and thus makes him 
appear to say that which is ridiculous. Austin know perfi'ctly 
well that usage precedes law, but he also knew that rights could 
not precede government in the sense in which he employed the 
terms ; which is obvious. 

It is clear from arguments based on economy of force that the 
State would tend in many classes of cases to sanction pre-existing 
moral rights; but the “justification^^ or “warrant” for this 
course would be not the moral rights themselves, but the gain to 
the group. Hundreds of instances will readily occur to thetnind 
wherein the State has, so to speak, ridden roughshod over moral 
rights, and wisely so too. Lazarus at the gate of the rich man 
had a moral right (in the opinion of the narrator’s countrymen) 
to some part of the other’s wealth ; but the State did not 
sanction that claim, and it is currently admitted that it would be 
inexpedient for any State to sanction such a claim. Here we 
have a moral right which does not tend to grow into a legal right. 
It is unnecessary to ascertain the basis of the moral right ; it is 
enough to show that if law is to be based, as Mr. Spencer thinks, 
on “natural rights, by which he seems to mean some kind of 
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moral rights, then we shall have group morality (law) which is 
not based on group-welfare ;*which is absurd. 

Let us turn to the evolution of law. What is a law in the 
nomological sense ? It is the statement of an invariable sequence 
of which the antecedent is the act of an individual citizen or 
individual citizens, and the consequent is the act of the group or 
State. No amount of enacting or legislating makes a law ; it is 
the carrying out of the enactment, or an invariable tendency to 
carry it out, in the absence of disturbing causes, such as ignorance, 
false evidence, escape of wronjrdoer, &c., which justifies the state- 
ment and verifies the law. Of course there are many so-called 
State laws (statutes, &c.) which are not as a lact carried out in 
practice. Some are obsolete, others unworkable, and others 
uncongenial to the conscience of the age. All such are but 
distorted reflections or mendacious mihstatements of the true law 
(Naturrecht), which as a fact obtains. Such so-called State laws, 
statutes, decrees, edicts, &c., must continue to bo called laws out 
of deference to popular usage ; but the true laws in the scientific 
sense — statical laws — arc the statements of invariable sequences, 
by whomsoever promulgecl. It is the province of the legislator 
to discover these laws ; and more- to divine, by a study of history 
and his own time, the changes which are in course of being 
worked out; to discover by some process not only the law as it 
is, but the law as it tends to become. The laws of the change 
and development of statical laws may in Comtist phraseology be 
termed dynamical nomological laws. And I he first question tor the 
nomologist to decide is as to the method to be adopted in the 
search. Transcendental jurists, it is needless to observe, adopt 
the method which, oddly enough, Mr. Spencer has followed and 
defended. The laws as they ought to be, must, they say, be 
deduced, like the propositions of Euclid, from one or a few 
fundamental principles, of which the chief is “ fiat justilia.” 

The empirical school of jurists, on the other hand, contend that 
there are no known truths of the highest generality, and that 
each law must be tested on its merits by its fitness to conduce to 
the Well-being of the people, or some of them. And they proceed 
to find this out in each case by observation, experiment, or cal- 
culation — an heroic task, which does more credit to their patience 
than to their appreciation of the vastness of the subject. All 
seem alike to overlook the suitability of the method adopted in 
the other inductive sciences — that ot making inductions from the 
minor social rules which have stood the test of time ; of casting 
the conclusion into the form of a more general rule ; of extracting, 
when possible, that which is common to this rule, and other 
general rules arrived at by a similar process, and so of arriving 
,at a rule of higher generality. As in other departments of 
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science, the inquirer is then in possession of many laws of various 
degrees of generality, which he must verify by applying them to 
new or unconsidered or hypothetical cases. This process of 
exhaustive subsumption will either strengthen the probability of 
his original conclusion, or show up the weak point in it ; in 
which latter case he will be in a position to qualify it in accordance 
with his widened experience. The third ])art of the process 
which is conveniently carried on concurrently with the others, is 
that of making deductions from the general laws reached by 
induction. As in other branches of inquiry, some of the greatest 
and most valuable truths will * be brought to light by this 
process; but it need hardly be ^ lid that the value of a deduction 
depends not only on the correctness of the logic, but on the truth 
of the premiss. Hence it is that most of the deductions hitherto 
contributed to ethics and jurisprudence being deductions not 
Ironi generalizations based on the actual set^ueiices observed in 
the actions of men and of groups of men, but on meaningless 
dogmas as to Duty, J ustice. Virtue, liigbt, and the like, have little 
or no value whatsoever. 

The historical source of law has already been indicated ; and 
it IS evident that State laws are not, and never have been, 
deductions from the highest moral truths, or supposed truths. 
They took their rise from the generalizations which were of 
necessity made when questions became too numerous and too 
complicated to be decided, each, from beginning to end, on its 
merits. Precedents were cited; the ratio decidendi was 
extracted, correctly or erroneously, and the result was a State 
law. 

In making these generalizations, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the law-makers or judges of old naturally made 
imperfect inductions, just as our lawyers do now. They seized 
upon some accidental feature common to a number of cases wliicli 
seemed similar, instead of upon the essential feature. This acci- 
dental feature they. took as the basis of the new generalization or 
State law. To take a modern instance of this fallacy. Of 
thousands of partnership cases tiied in this country, community 
of profit and loss seems to be a common feature. Hence lawyers 
of high repute (see Lindley on Partnership ”) have seized upon 
this trait as the distinctive mark of partnership ; thus confounding 
the accidental with the essential, and entailing •great injustice 
and hardship. The essential element in partnership is not 
community of profit and loss, but reciprocal guaranty. It may 
be said that nearly all bad State laws which are not the result 
of erroneous beliefs are due to false generalizations. Nearly all 
the confusions, the complications, and the injustice of the 
English laws relating to liens, to mortgagti^ to debts of priority. 
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to consideration, to bankruptcy, &c. &c., are due to blundering 
generalizations. Lien, for example, has never yet been correctly 
defined in any legal authority, simple and beautiful as the 
connotation is. Consequently, many true liens are unrecognized 
by law, whilst others are sanctioned which have no proper 
existence, to the great injury of the actual owner. Like remarks 
apply to such elementary legal conceptions as debt and security. 
In many cases the false generalization is too wide ; it covers 
cases which bear only a superficial resemblance ; but in others 
it frequently fails to cover cases to which the correct ratio 
decidendi applies. 

Some State laws are repealed, or cease to be operative \ others 
persist through centuries of social development. What is the 
reason for the survival of some laws and the extinction of others? 
Tribes whose laws conduce to the well-being of the race neces- 
sarily outlive and thi ust out of existence those tribes whose laws, 
however apparently reasonable or just, do not conduce to the 
group-welfare. This becomes more obvious when we reflect that 
in some times and places laws are operative and conducive to 
group- welfare, which in otlier countries or in other ages would 
clearly lead to disintegration. No one pretends that monogamy 
for example, would be a desirable institution in a poultry-yard. 
Few would condemn polygamy among nomad tribes in a thinly- 
populated area. Is there a hint as to its immorality or inexpedi- 
ency in the Old Testament ? Again, infanticide was legally 
practised by Greeks and Romans, and to-day it is recognized in 
China. Even stealing is said to have been lawful in Sparta ; and 
duelling is allowed and encouraged in several European countries 
to-day. We have only to refer to Montesquieu for numerous 
instances of laws and customs in vogue among peoples separated 
from us by s])ace and time, which, if introduced into nineteenth- 
century England, would probably ruin the country. We shall 
easily satisfy ourselves that the fitness of a law is not to be 
tested by any reference to a supposed standard of justice or 
virtue, but by its effect on the eventual welfare of the race 
adopting it. If it is not conducive to the group- welfare, one of 
two things will happen : either the law will be dropped, or the 
group will perish. Thus the just and the unjust laws (regarded 
from any arbitrary standpoint) will survive together where they 
are conducive* to the welfare of the group; they will perish 
together where they are not conducive. And so it befalls that 
many good laws are not just, if judged by the common-sense 
of a so-called just man. (For that justice has a connotation, 
though undiscovered, there can be little doubt ; and that, in the 
absence of a true definition, there is no better clue to the con- 
notation of the term^tbau the instinctive feeling of the multitude 
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in applying it to the concrete, is also tenable.) Indeed, since 
the widest-ranging laws are but generalizations from laws of less 
generality, and since every step of tne process opens the door to 
fallacies which may become ingrained in the law, it follows that 
in a highly civilized and complex society hardly any of the laws, 
whether written or unwritten, can be regarded as just. The 
most that can be shown in their favour is that any alternative 
laws which might be proposed would probably result in even 
greater injustice — in a larger number of cases of hardship than 
the existing laws \ which in many cases is not saying much. 
Bat such is the force of habit that we seem to see justice in a 
law of undoubted expediency in which there is not a tittle, in 
any sense of the term which has ever been suggested. This 
habit blinds us to the immense differentiation which has taken 
place in morals and laws. lie who would deduce laws as they 
ought to be {i.e.y as they tend to be) from morals, must he 
capable of calculating the present position of the geological 
strata from a knowledge of the antecedent physical conditions 
of the globe. 

From a very early stage we find the moral and the legal rights 
in collision. For instance, how came it that when the weaker 
child tried to take possession of a thing which the elder and 
stronger was using, the parent refrained from equalizing the 
conditions? Brute force was allowed to predominate. Here 
the sympathy with intensity of expectation — possession over- 
powered the sympathy with physical weakness. And so at the 
present day proprietory right prevails over sympathy with the 
hardships and disadvantageous position of the poor. It is in 
accordance with the group- welfare. It is only when man enters 
upon the scene that sympathy with intense disappointment after 
intense expectation, and antipathy for the cause of the dis- 
appointment, are manifested. From the moment when the 
family as a whole, through the patriarch, interferes on behalf of 
the holder or possessor of a thing and against the would-be 
despoiler, from that moment we have the recognition of 
possessory right. 

Let us follow up the development of this recognized right. 
We have seen how it would come about that one who had 
gathered a cocoa-nut would be left in undisputed enjoyment, or 
that otherwise the State would interfere to ensure that result. 
Now suppose he hatl captured a stag, and could not eat the 
whole of it at one meal. Four courses would lie open to him ; 
he could carry about with him as much of the carcase as he 
could lift, and relinquish the rest; or he could sit down along- 
side of it until he was again hungry ; or he might hand over to 
a friend as much as he, could not eat; or lastly, he could inform 
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all and sundry that the carcase was his own, that he claimed it, 
that he could, if he chose, remain with it, and so get bis claim 
respected, and that to compel him to do so was a restriction 
on his liberty. Probably this fourth course would be the last to 
be adopted, but it would necessarily come into use, for the 
simple reason that it would be a saving of the common lime — 
an economy of group-force. And not until the recognition of 
this right over a thing not in actual* possession came to be 
assured, could the right of property in its fullest sense be 
said to have reached maturity. From the third course^ which 
would be based on the possessory right of intensity of ex- 
pectation, would of course spring the right of gift, transfer, or 
alienation. 

The right to things within tho grip or within the power of 
immediate resumption has widened into a right to things not 
within the grip ; this presently and necessarily extends to pre- 
scriptive ownership. The claim to ownership, once put forward 
without dispute, lasts indefinitely. Then the right of gift 
develops irresistibly into a right to transfer, from donor to 
donee, a thing out of reach by word of mouth. And since it 
takes time to obtain possession of a thing at a distance, it clearly 
comes to pass that a future gift is regarded as valid. Meanwhile 
mutual gifts or exchanges have become frecjnent ; and gifts in 
exchange for future services have developed into conditional 
future gifts, or rather conditional promises to give. It is clear 
that from this would arise in the most natural manner the 
recognition of gift contingent on the death of the donor — or, in 
other words, of testamentary bequest; which is tho key-stone of 
the present system of civilization — property in perpetuity. 
Temporary rights over things held by others would tend to come 
into existence without blurring or weakening the proprietory or 
permanent right of the true owner ; and tlius the State would 
come to sanction the rights of hirers and lenders. It is quite 
needless in this place to trace the gradual growth from the 
original germ — j)OSbessory right — of tho innumerable forms of 
rights over things now sanctioned by the modern State. 

Thus from absolute liberty, common to man and the lower 
animals, tempered by sympathies and antipathies in harmony 
with group-welfare, spring first possession by tacit understanding, 
then right of possession sanctioned by patriarchal power, which 
is the incipient State ; this extends to recognized possession of 
things not within the grip or immediate resumption. (No hard- 
and-fast line can be drawn between these stages of possessory 
right.) Then come prescriptive ownership, together with uses 
to alien property, sub-uses of several degrees; condominium, 
which tends to split up into property in the narrow sense, and 
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lien (not even yet fully differentiated) ; and finally, property in 
ideas and other more complex proprietory rights. 

To sum up. If “rights''^ is a term with two meanings, 
“justice/^ which is used to connote that unknown principle 
common to all rights, must also have two meanings. Justice 
may be that which is common to all moral rights, or that which 
is common to all legal rights ; and if it is the one, it cannot he 
the ofifeer. It is not a case of the greater including the less ; 
the two principles are disparate. Most moderns employ the 
term in its ethical sense. Hobbes, as we have seen, employed 
the term in its nomological sense, just as Austin employed the 
term rights; and (so far as Mr. Spencers criticism is concernerl) 
with the same result — viz., that of haying himself open to mis- 
representation by one who does not take tlie trouble to ascertain 
beforehand in what sense the term is used. Common usage 
hardly justifies Hobbes^ use of the word, which, at all events 
nowadays, is used to express a moral abstraction ; and it will be 
well to confine it to this purpose. To contend that the true 
laws (those actually carried out as an invariable rule) cannot be 
unjust, would be paradoxical to modern ears. ‘That they 
cannot be illegal is a safer proposition, and a truism withal. 

We have seen that there was a time when justice was non- 
existent; and by what process of evolution it was eventually 
brought about that certain classes of actions came to be regarded 
as just and others as unjust. Nothing now remains to be done 
but by a survey of just actions (as generally admitted at any 
time and place) to extract the essential common peculiarity, and 
the result is the connotation of justice. The definition will 
never be reached by laboured argumenis on the model of a 
geometrical theorem, as may be seen from an examination of 
Mr. Sidgwick's able analysis of the conception in Jiis ‘‘ Methods 
of Ethics'' — a work of great negative value, but absolutely 
barren of positive results. With ethics, as a so-called practical 
science — as a science of that which ought to be in contradistinc- 
tion from that which is — we have nothing to do; neither, 
similarly, with jurisprudence as vulgarly defined. It is in all 
probability the visionary and unpractical conclusions icached by 
jurists which have rendered that branch of inquiry so unpopular 
with lawyers — that is to say, with those who may be supposed 
to be more than other people practically acquainted with the 
problems contemplated. It is not jurisprudence as hitherto 
treated which is the necessary preliminary to the fruitful study 
of politics, but rather what may be termed uomology, or the 
inductive science of law. Before ])roceeding farther, it may be 
as well to restate what has so far been stated only by implication 
as to the nature and method of this science. 
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Nomology, then, is the scientific study of certain of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the organized group and the units or 
individuals of which it is composed ; or, in other words, of 
those sequences of which the consequent is a willed act of the 
group following upon an antecedent act or situation of one or 
some of its units. This definition of the subject is no doubt 
technical, and at first sight not very intelligible ; but it is accurate, 
and strictly in harmony with the definitions of other branches ot 
science. For the scientific study of things (which term rightly 
includes relations) means an inquiry into their origin, growth, 
development past and future, and decay ; and it is well, before 
making use of colloquial or slipshod language, to be sure that 
it truly represents a clear and precise idea. At the same time, 
a translation of the technical into homely English is also desir- 
able in order to avoid pedantry of diction throughout, and to 
dispense with circumlocution. Vulgar parlance, in fine, often 
serves as a short formula, and combines brevity with apparent 
simplicity — an appearance due, however, rather to use than to 
logical exactness. In plain language, then, nomology treats of 
those acts of the State , which are voluntary and which are 
caused by the contemplation of situations or doings of individual 
members of it. And indeed we may without much danger cut 
out the term ‘'situations,'* for by far the greater proportion of 
State acts are performed in response to the acts of individuals ; 
while those due to the contemplation of their unchanged situa- 
tion are at all times few, and in the case of developed societies 
almost entirely absent. Thus in this country at the present 
day the State punishes no man on account of his position— as, 
for instance, because he is deformed, or dark-complexioned, or 
unfit for military service, or even leprous or otherwise loath- 
some. Nor does the State reward or compensate men other- 
wise than for a change in their position, except in case of 
extreme poverty, and even the poor laws may be said to be 
rather a safAy-valve against rebellion than a tribute to pity.r 
Be that as it may, it is certain that the enormous majority of 
State acts follow upon a change : that change is brought about 
either by so-called natural causes (accident), or by the act of a 
member or members of the State. Thus, on the one hand, your 
house may be struck by lightning, or you may be kicked by a 
horse ; or, on the other hand, your watch may be taken by a 
thief, or your ribs broken by a garotter. In the first of these 
cases the deplorable change in your situation will not induce the 
active sympathy of the State ; but in the latter cases, where the 
change is due to the act of another person, then the State is 
moved to action. So that we may eliminate, as the causes of 
State action, not only unchanging situations, but also changes 
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caused by accident or nature (in which terms are included all 
causes other than the acts of fellow-members of the State). 
Again, those acts of members of a State which are virtuous 
and worthy of approbation do not in a highly developed society 
entail any regular recognition by the State, such as a reward. 
Where rewards for virtue or for public service are made, it is 
not according to law or regular rule, but according to the feeling 
of the moment. So that we may also eliminate such acts of the 
citizen as do not so arouse the anger oi* antipathy. of the State 
as to entail State action. And thi# leaves us with no cause worth 
much consideration but the hateml acts of members of the com- 
munity. 

These group-acts being voluntary and following on the con- 
templation of the acts of members, it is clear that such contem- 
plation must arouse feelings of pleasure and pain sufficient to 
serve as motives. When produced by regarding the suderings 
or pleasures of others, these feelings are called sympathy or 
antipathy according as they are like or unlike the feelings 
regarded. Thus we may sympathize with one who is either in 
pain or in pleasure; so similarly we may antipathize (so to 
speak) with one in either situation. It is absolutely essential 
to conceive of the group or State as acting in accordance with 
motives of sympathy and antipathy; such acts taking the form 
of charity, compensation, or reward, in the one case ; and of 
spoliation, compulsory restitution, or punishment, in the other. 
It will be objected that this arrangement leaves no room for the 
whole important class of legal rights. And this is in fact so. 
But it will be remembered that we are at present considering 
the antecedents or causes of State acts, and not the effects of 
such acts (which may of course be regarded as included in such 
acts), and it will become apparent that a legal right, as such, 
cannot rouse the State to action. How should it? A legal 
right has by implication been defined as a liberty or power which 
owes its existence to the recognition and guaranty of the State. 
So long as that right exists, the power is or may be exercised ; 
and as soon as that power ceases to be exercised or exercisable 
that right is ijyso facto dead. There no longer is any such 
power, whether guaranteed by the State or not. Therefore a 
legal right cannot serve as a cause of State action. 

But the change in the situation may arouse the sympathy of 
the State ; and if that change has been caused by the act of a 
citizen, then such act may arouse the antipathy of the State. Or 
both sentiments may be aroused simultaneously. Thus the 
wrong may be an antecedent of State action ; and the change in 
the situation of the injured party may likewise so serve. And, 
as has already been hinted, it is only, or almost only, when the 
[Vol. CXXVI.* No. CCLI.]— New Seuies, Vol. LXX. No. I. K 
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misfortune is regarded as connected with the reprehensible con- 
duct of another, that the State, as a fact, does take action and 
that probably as much for the sake of hurting the wrong-doer 
as of benefiting the sufferer. 

It is impossible in this brief sketch to enter upon the keenly 
debated question of the nature of the difference between crime 
and injury, involving, as it does, the definition of crime. It may 
therefore be pardonable to express dogmatically the view that 
crimes are those acts of individual citizens which arouse the 
antipathy of the State for the wrong-doer, sufficiently to bring 
about a State act of the nature of punishment ; while a civil 
injury is an act which, without necessarily arousing any State 
antipathy for the agent, arouses State sympathy with another 
citizen who is hurt by it. The resulting group-act has for its 
end, not the punishment of the doer, but the rehabilitation of 
the sufferer ; though for reasons connected with group competi- 
tion, the restitution or compensation or reparation resulting from 
the State act .does, as a rule, also operate as a punishment on 
the doer of the injury. For example, if one who carelessly 
breaks a shop-window is made to pay for a new one, it is not 
because his act is regarded by the Htate with positive antipathy, 
but because sympathy with the owner of the window is sufficient 
to entail State action on his behalf. At the same time, it is 
clearly a painful thing (virtually a punishment) for the injurer 
to be compelled to pay. 

A fundamental division in the study of the law is that which 
is based on this difference between crime and injury. And one 
of the first dynamical laws whicli the study of nomology will 
bring to light, is that which relates to the gradual absorption of 
the law of crimes into the law of civil injuries. 

{Seeing that both classes of laws tend to restrain rather than 
to impel, it is clear that the law as a whole may be regarded as 
restraint on liberty. In order to understand liberty, we must 
first understand law. Liberty is the complement of law. When 
we know the angle, we know its complement. 

And now let us reconsider the whole question from the oppo- 
site point of view. What is liberty? We are told that in a 
state of nature we are all free ; there is too much liberty. Take 
the case of the wolf and the lamb. Here we have a state of 
nature ” — a state of absolute liberty. The wolf is at liberty to 
devour the lamb ; and similarly, the lamb is at liberty to devour 
the wolf — if it can. The poor Indian, bound to a tree to be shot 
at by his neighbours, is living in a state of perfect liberty — equal 
liberty ; for he was free to tie his neighbours to the tree, and 
take shots at them. A state of full liberty, then, is one in which 
the strong are free to rob the weak, and the weak are free to rob 
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the strong. Clearly this is not an enviable state of things for 
the weak. The strong may call it liberty, but the weak call it 
anarchy. The two are identical. Then why all this outcry for 
liberty, and never a word for anarchy? We all know that in 
order to escape from the evils of liberty, men banded themselves 
together in groups, not consciously or suddenly, but by a slow 
process of evolution which can be explained ; and virtually agreed 
to suppress by united action certain forms of force. In short, 
the actions of individuals were brought more or less under the 
control of the group — Society, the State. Once created and 
set in motion, this club or State tended from various causes to 
encroach more and more on the freedom of the individuals com- 
posing it, until the restraints, the exactions, and the meddlings of 
the governing body at last brought about a reaction in favour of 
a partial return to anarchy — liberty. Certain matters and 
things were removed from the domain of State control ; and 
men were no worse, but all the better, for the change. The 
State, for various rt^asons connected witli the structure of the 
ruling body, brought itself into disrepute ; and each deliverance 
from its arbitrary inlerfoience was hailed as a clear gain to the 
liberties of the people. In some cases the change was for the 
better. In oiliers it was jigain found necessary to revert to the 
system of State control. The reason why certain matters can 
safely be left to the fri‘o action of individuals, whereas others 
can not, may be shown in detail ; but no general statement has 
yet been framed by which we can see at a glance beforehand 
whether a particular matter should be controlled by the State, 
or may safely be left to the unfettered action of the units. 
Civil liberty, then, may be accurately deiined as the greatest 
possible freedom of the individual from State interference, com- 
patible with the well-being of the social organism. 

But to set up this didiiiition as a practical rulo of action is 
vain. It is like telling one who asks for moral guidance to* keep 
to the path of virtue. What he wants to know is, which is the 
path of virtue? Similarly, the practical statesman wants to 
know which arc the matters when in the State must here and 
now exercise some kind of control, in order to secure the stability 
of society ; and which are the matters to be safely left to individual 
caprice. 

Is it not unphiiosopliical, without the strongest reason, to con- 
tend that what at one time led to the elevation of mankind — 
viz., the substitution of organized social control for antagonistic 
and competitive individual free efforts, at another time leads 
to its deterioration? — that what was once a factor in social 
integration, is now a factor in social disintegration? And yet 
this is the position taken up by the worshippers of liberty pure 
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and simple, like Mr. Spencer and Mr. Auberon Herbert. 
Government is the cement which binds the units together inta 
a complex whole. Moreover, the study of history shows us 
unmistakably that .the increasing tendency has been and is in 
the direction of rendering the Government stronger and stronger 
in proportion to the individual forces opposed to it. Crime is 
ibllowed by punishment more speedily and more certainly than 
it was of old. It is not the weakening, hut the strengthening of 
the State to which we must look for the amelioration of society 
— the subordination of the will of each to the welfare of all. 
And this is called Socialism. Yet we do not find that even the 
most pronounced Socialists aim at supplanting freedom of thought 
by the religion of the majority, or of any ruling body ; nor do 
they aim at reviving any of the ancient laws by which the dress 
and food of the various classes of persons were prescribed by 
government. Just as the extremest individualist would shrink 
from destroying government altogether, and repealing the whole 
of the criminal law, so would the extremest socialist shrink from ' 
subordinating the will of the units in all matters to State control. 
Hence we are again driven to the conclusion that “a line must 
be drawn somewhere/^ And the question still is, where ? Mr. 
Auberon Herbert draws it at the elimination of brute force, or 
what he calls direct compulsion.” But on Ills own showing he 
is driven to some strange shifts in order to show how certain 
actions, which he and all men agree sliould be forbidden and 
punished by the State, are but forms of brute force. If one 
pours noxious vapours into the air, he is “ constraining the 
faculties of those who are obliged to breathe the poisoned air 
against their own consent.” If one falsely libels his neighbour, 
he has “taken his own actions from him, and substituted other 
actions for them ; ” and so on. It is fair to say that Mr. Herbert 
has misgivings as to the soundness of these explanations. What 
is direct compulsion ” as distinct from indirect if Two monkeys 
in an apple-tree are apt to fall out — especially if the apples are 
few. Two hungry hyaenas in presence of a fat carcase are apt to 
fight. Sheep on a barren hillside, on the other hand, eat away 
as hard as they can, and starve each other to death, indirectly, as 
it were. They do not seem to have arrived at a perception of 
the elementary truth, that the simplest way to get the better of 
a rival is to “remove ” him. Perhaps the Carnivora find them- 
selves better armed for the fray ; and besides, if successful, they 
are immediately rewarded with a ready-made repast. Sheep 
do not care for mutton. But there is another reason for their 
peaceful behaviour. If the weaker or more cowardly or more 
peaceable of the two hyaenas, glaring at the dead turkey, could see 
a few lean birds lying about all around, perhaps he would leave 
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his bigger rival in undisputed possession of tlie turkey. But he 
does not, and he is very hungry. He must fight, or starve a little 
longer. Now, when a strong sheep finds a weaker one browsing 
luxuriously on a well-covered hillock, he quietly bustles him out 
of the way, and takes his place ; while the weaker brother 
retires to some neighbouring spot where the herbage is short 
and brown. Why the stronger do not pommel the weaker out 
of exiistence once for all, is a question of sheep sociology which is 
not the subject of the present inquiry. 

What should bo pointed out is that savage man in the 
hunting stage did rise, and does rise, to the far-seeing stand- 
point of the tiger, and, consciously or unconsciously, discerns 
the expedience, as an economy of force, of figliting and 
killing his rivals at once, lather tliau putting himself to the 
trouble of continually outstripping them in the chase day after 
day and year after year. One of these modes is direct, the 
other is indirect. In what way is the one more justifiable than 
the other? At all events, they do fight and eliminate one 
another to an extent unsurpassed even by the Carnivora; so that, 
as a fact, few if any of them die of starvation after the manner 
of their more peaceable descendants. But presently again, with- 
out any very clear consciousness of what they are aiming at, 
tliey begin to discover that although it is in the main a good 
thing to decimate their fellow-men, it is just as well to tolerate 
the competition of a few of them, with a view to co-operation 
against more distant rivals. There can be little doubt that the 
genu of co-operation is to be found in the instincts of gregarious 
animals. Here the instinct of competition comes into conflict 
with the instinct of co-operation, and thus at this early stage a 
line has to be drawn in practice, if not in theory, between tlie 
one province and the other. During the course of social devolop- 
ment, when co-operation becomes conscious, organized, and com- 
pulsory, we have the State. Some classes of actions pass in and 
out of the domain of State control many times in the course of 
history ; and it is only after centuries of experiment that the 
consensus of society finally settles down (perliaps for no clearly 
assignable reason) in favour of leaving them permanently in one 
province or the other. 'Jims, what may be called the group 
opinion in this country seems now to be settling down in favour 
of allowing the expression of religious and scientific beliefs to be 
left free from State interference. In the matter of the marriage 
relation, the group opinion seems for the present pretty well 
settled in the opposite way. Now this group opinion is tole- 
rably clear and steady long before the advent of majorities to 
<iirect control of legislation, and it must therefore have a basis, 
raison cCitre, though not necessarily a consciously recognized 
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one. And that basis is surely the well-being of the group as a 
whole. So that, although we may not be able to tell beforehand 
whether any particular class of actions should or should not be 
brought within the domain of State-control at any particular 
stage of social development, we can say that, whatever the group 
will may be on the subject, it is actuated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously by a striving after the welfare of that particular society 
as a whole. The group may be mistaken, just as an individual 
may err in honestly doing what he believes to be best for himself 
in the long run ; but it is surely better and safer to trust to the 
group instinct, and to have faith in the forward tendency of 
society, though its gait be a little zigzag, than to put it into 
a strait-jacket whenever its action does not seem to fit in with 
some preconceived theory of group morals. 

But though liberty thus turns out to be a word without any 
positive meaning, it is clear that certain forms of liberty are 
good and other forms are bad. And the distinction between 
them at any stage of development is between the individual 
liberty which is compatible with the group welfare, and that 
which is not. Names are of little consequence ; but the latter 
may be called licence, and the former civil liberty. It may 
fairly be doubted whether there has ever been a restraint put 
upon individuals by even the most despotic of Governments, 
which may not at one time or another have been a necessary and 
beneficent conornitant of social evolution. The pnwer of life 
and death exercised by the old Bornan paterfamilias over his 
children and slaves was probably at one time an unmixed good. 
And the like power of the King of the Ashantees is or was 
probably conducive to the group welfare. 

Is there, then, no discoverable rule for our practical guidance ? 
Is there no observable tendency, no law of social development, 
upon which we can build up a practical working maxim of 
legislation ? We believe there is; but it is not embodied in the 
formula “ No Govern merit.'’ 

The first requisite for social integration was a strong central 
power which should effectually suppress all forms of individual 
activity calculated to injure the group as a whole. Tribes 
which developed this form of organization waxed strong ; while 
tribes which consisted of undisciplined and disorderly numbers 
were crushed out in the struggle for existence. Thus the ten- 
dency to centralize was brought about necessarily, and to a 
certain extent unconsciously, just as the gregarious habits of 
flheep and deer have been developed without that clear prevision 
for group defence which the habits seem to imply. 

And just as in getting copper out of the earth we get with it 
many other things which are worse than useless; so in obtaining 
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control of certain of the actions of its component members, the 
group got control of many other classes of actions which could 
not at the time be easily distinguished or disentangled. Having 
got our copper-ore and its surrounding rubbish to the surface, 
succeeding operations consist of disengaging the useless from the 
useful. Some of the substances, like sulphur, are very per- 
sistent, but in time the metal shines forth pure and bright. 
So it is with political institutions. The whole history of civili- 
zation is one long series of operations for the disentangling of 
the metal from the dross. That which is good and necessary in 
the law — State prevention or elimination of certain classes of 
actions, such as murder and assault, stealing and breach of con- 
tract, nuisance and indecence, &c. &c. — becomes more and more 
marked, strouger and more popular. Good citizens do not chafe 
under it — it even ceases to be regarded as a restraint upon 
liberty ; while that which is bad and unnecessary is from time 
to time expelled from the body of the law — or, as the saying is, 
the people wrest from their rulers one liberty after another. To 
take a recent instance : it is only a generation ago that the 
English people wrested from the Grovernment the liberty to buy 
what they wanted in the cheapest markets. To-day they are 
struggling to throw off the last remaining fetters in the matter 
of full religious liberty. 

This, theu, is the observed fact, that as civilization advances, 
the State tends to throw off one claim after another to interfere 
with the free action of its members, while at the same time it 
becomes stronger, more regular, speedier, aud more certain iu 
performing the functions that remain to it. Where it interferes 
it interferes thoroughly. 

At the present tune the tendency is one of throwing off cer- 
tain forms of State control. Therefore when we see an agitation 
got up for the purpose of adding to the duties of the State, we 
may reasonably conclude, that it is an agitation in 

the" wrong direction. This is one practical rule. And when we 
see the State interfering in matters having little in common with 
what is becoming more and more clearly marked out as its 
normal province, and much in common with what has long ago 
been relegated to the domain of private enterprise, we are again 
logically justified in presuming that such matters ought to be 
removed from the domain of State control. Upon those who 
maintain a contrary opinion must rest the onus prohandiy the 
burden of showing why these matters should be under control, 
while those are left to individual freedom. This then is the 
ground upon which individualists can take their stand. If they 
aim at more they are in danger of drifting into circular argu- 
ments about rights and liberty, and the like metaphysical and 
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casuistical shallows, where their adversaries will have them at 
advantage. 

But if this is the position to be taken up by those individual 
thinkers whose study of sociology has led them to perceive that 
the tendency is in the direction of the widest liberty compatible 
with social stability, while others have reached the opposite con- 
clusion — namely, that the State is a great machine for doing 
things better than individual enterprise — what is to be the attitude 
of the bulk of non-thinkers towards these two parties ? It is 
hardly to be expected that each labourer, before recording his 
vote for a parliamentary candidate, will make himself acquainted 
with the principles of sociology, nor is it likely that he will arrive 
by intuition at a more correct view of political questions than 
those who, even after some study, have embraced the doctrine of 
socialism. Even if he entrust his political conscience and his 
vote to a better-educated man than himself, is there any reason 
to hope that he will choose an individualist as his mentor rather 
than a State socialist ? Not the least. What, then, is the form 
of government which both parties should concur in regarding as 
best calculated to lead in the end to tliat political system which 
they respectively regard as the best system ? Probably every 
one believes in the one-man form of government, provided lie 
himself is the one man. If individualists could get iiold of the 
tiller, assuming always that they are on the right tack and in 
advance of the age, no doubt they would realize the ideal of 
good government more quickly than by trusting to the resultant 
of conflicting forces in a democratic society. But putting that 
on one side as out of the question, can they refuse to lend their 
support to a system of civil equality — a system towards which 
we are gradually approximating ? In the conflict of opposing 
efforts, that which is fittest will survive. To deny this is to despair 
of the race. If we have not faith in the ultimate emergence 
of our struggling fellow-countrymen from darkness into light, 
then we are trying to bring about by artificial means what will 
not come by nature. Those who lack faith in the destiny of the 
I’ace, must do what they can to keep afloat, so long as may be, 
by a process of patching and tinkering, and of a judicious draw- 
ing upon the group capital for the requirements of the present 
generation. But those who have that faith must learn to look 
without dread on the temporary aberrations of the people. They 
must bear in mind that throughout history it has marched 
steadily forward, not indeed without turnings and backslidings, 
but still, in the long run, forward on the path of civilization. 
Those who cling to this faith may look forward, not with fear and 
doubt, but with confidence, to the indefinite extension of the 
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franchise 5 for whatever may be the temptations held out by 
place-seekers and dishonest demagogues, there is ingrained hi the 
very nature of Englishmen an inherited love of fairness, and an 
instinctive belief in the wisdom of proportioning satisfaction to 
intelligent effort, which will not easily be eradicated. It is this 
belief which underlies respect for property, and not any subli- 
mated d priori “warrant'^ whatsoever. Thus every man who 
has faith in the race must ascertain by observation the tendencies 
in the structural development of the State, and instead of strug- 
gling against those tendencies — instead of stemming the advanc- 
ing tide with his mop — he must welcome such reforms as history 
points to, in the confident expectation that any temporary 
concomitant ills will be more than counterbalanced by future 
gains. If his own ideal conclusions on matters political, scien- 
tific, or aesthetic are correct, they will be realized by trusting to 
the unimpeded advance of the democracy. If they are wrong, 
he will rejoice to think that his efforts will be cancelled by 
those of better men. Be he individualist or socialist, he will 
loyally accept the verdict of the people. 

It is for the statesman to decide whether any given society is 
or is not fit for the ideal condition (as he pictures it), whether 
it is or is not ripe for newer and freer institutions. If he tries 
to force on an immature society institutions borrowed from one 
in a more advanced stage of development, the result will be, not 
to liasten, but to retard the evolution of that society. Witness 
the disastrous effect of thrusting the English land system upon 
the Irish people at a time when they had not yet emerged from 
the stage of tribal ownership. A like attempt has recently been 
made to introduce into India free institutions for which her 
people are not ready. The motive was generous, hut the effect 
mischievous and cruel. Again, the Bengal settlement of a 
century ago was a premature attempt to supplant cumbrous 
and apparently un progressive land laws by the advanced English 
system of individual ownership. The result is, that after a 
hundred years of experiment the grievances of both zemindars 
and ryots are such as to provoke even honest men to trifle with 
England’s honour and credit, and to violate the solemn pledges 
of the nation, in the vain hope of alleviating some of the 
attendant ills. No dose of pure theorizing will solve these and 
th^ like problems. It is for the statesman to say whether it is 
better to revert to the old system, or wdiether the new has taken 
enough root-hold to render such reversion even more undesirable 
than the continuance of the eflbrt to adapt the people to the 
Bystem, instead of* adapting the system to the people. It is f6r 
the surseon to decide whether it is better to leave a dislocated 

D 
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joint of some standing in the new socket which has been formed, 
or to re-set the joint in the old socket. It is a question for a 
surgeon ; and here again theory goes for nothing. Personal 
liberty is the final outcome of social evolution, and not the cause. 
The wider the area, the greater the number and diversity of 
conflicting interests, the nigher will be the advent of individualism. 
As each class and each individual fights for his own hand, he 
will find that the lowest price at which he can obtain his own 
greatest freedom is the granting of equal liberty to others, in 
certain departments of activity which experience, and experience 
alone, can demarcate. 

Whether we regard the question from a positive or a negative 
point of view — as the science of law or the science of liberty — 
we shall find that, in order to be of any value, our work must 
take the form of an inductive science; and it must deal with 
the facts of social organization, and nob with high-sounding 
sentiments, however sublimely conceived — with the Natiirrecht 
of the school of Savigny, not with the droit aaticrd of the 
school of Rousseau. Until this is conceded, we can have no 
stable foundation on which to base a sound and progressive 
individualism. 

yince liberty is the complement of law, it is impossible to 
understand liberty without understanding law. If the actions 
of individiuds were so controlled and subordinated to the group 
as to leave no liberty whatever, we should have a state of absolute 
socialism. This is actually the case with the individual cells or 
groups of cells which together constitute the human body. The 
cells have, so to speak, “lost their identity The welfare of the 
human being, or other highly-developed animal, is alone the end 
consciously aimed at and unconsciously approached, without 
reference to the separate interests of the cells of which he is 
made up. This is absolute socialism, and we must therefore 
beware of reasoning too much concerning social matters by 
analogy. If, on the other hand, the welfare of the group as a 
whole is absolutely ignored, and there is no combined or 
organized action to interfere with the separate interests of the 
individuals composing it, then we have absolute anarchy. This 
is precisely the case with many races of wild animals, especially 
the Carnivora. The welfare of the race as a group or whole is 
ignored, and the units alone are considered. Thus we may take 
a tiger as representing in his person absolute socialism and 
absolute anarchy — socialism in his internal relations, anarchy 
in his external relations. If we take tigerkind ad the whole, and 
tigers as the units of which it is made up, weliee that there is an 
anarchic relation between the whole and the parts. If we take 
a tiger as the whole and the cells (which in the remote past were 
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individuals having separate feelings and interests) as the units 
of which it is made up, we see thaf there is a socialistic 
relation between the whole and the parts. 

The whole history of civilization is the history of a struggle 
to establish a relation between society and its units — between 
the whole and its parts — which is neither absolute socialism nor 
absolute anarchy ; but a state in which, by action and reaction 
of each upon each, such an adaptation shall take place, that the 
welfare of the whole and that of the units shall eventually be- 
come coincident and not autagonistic. Such is the problem of 
civilization — of the development of the hyper-organism : inte- 
gration without impairing tli*^* individuality of the component 
units. The final result to which we shall ever approximate, but 
never attain, will be perfect civil liberty, or the greatest liberty 
which is compatible with the utmost well-being of society as a 
whole ; and perfect law, or such subordination of the individual 
will to that of society as may be compatible with the utmost 
W'ell-being of the individual. 

The outcome of these reflections seems to be, that just as frona 
parental sympathy springs State interference, which when 
developed casts off every shred of sympathy and antipathy, even 
to the extent of awarding to Shy lock his pound of flesh ; so 
from special interferences, through a long process of generaliza- 
tion and friction, springs law, which in its final development is 
as incommensurable in terms of justice as is an oak tree in terms 
of gravitation and molecular repulsion. Growing out of justi(ie, 
as tlie living, thinking animal grows (or grew) out of inorganic 
matter, it cannot be resolved by mad into its component elements. 
And the process is going on around us to-day. 

While then we may say that the law is a fairly coherent body 
of rules prohibiting the exercise of certain kinds of force (superior 
faculties) in certain classes of cases, it is not possible to say off- 
hand, or to discover on paper, what those kinds of force are, or 
what are the classes of cases in which their exercise is pro- 
hibited. This can only be done by a careful and exhaustive 
examination of the laws themselves, by subjecting them to a 
searching analysis, by a scientific instead of a popular and 
superficial classification of their matter, and, in short, by a process 
of rigid induction. 

Thus are we brought to a position the very opposite of that 
taken up by those who would test every law by the standard of 
justice. We have reached the standpoint of Bentham, who 
cared nothing foj vapourings about justice, but who would test 
every law by its eflects on the welfare of society. (It is true he 
substituted the welfare of the greatest number for the welfare 
of the group; but this is immaterial here.) We are in the same 
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boat with tliose who, rejecting the appeal to abstract virtue' as a 
test of the goodness or , fitness of their actions, substitute the 
ultimate welfare of the individual. A practical test is as far from 
view as when we started. Hence the persistence with which the 
need should be insisted on for the thorough study of law in the 
concrete, and the discovery — not the manufacture — of the true 
statical laws which are actually operative in societies ; of their 
tendency, and of the dynamical law’s of their change and 
development. It is by the discovery of these laws that we shall 
find ourselves in possession of true and uselul practical guides 
through the labyrinth of legislation and politics. We shall 
arrive at rules which are neither so simple as that enjoining an 
equal deal at cards, nor so vague and inapplicable as that which 
requires us to follow the effects of an action, down through its 
million ramifications, to the utmost ends of time. 

The art of politics is the application of the science of nomology 
to the concrete ; just as engineering is the application to human 
wants of the science of mechanics, and as navigation is one of 
the arts based on the science of astronomy. Until we have 
mastered the science we shall make but little progress with the 
corresponding art. Till Adam Smith laid the foundations of 
modern economics the fiscal policy of the Government was a game 
of perpetual see-saw between rival crotcheteers. All was rule 
of thumb. So is it to-day with the great question of liberty and 
law. Yesterday we were all free traders and advocates of “let 
be” ; to-day we are on the high road to socialism ; to-morrow the 
Fates only know where we .shall be. The only cure for this policy 
of drift is a patient and intelligent study of nomology, whereby 
middle principles of practical application will be brought to 
light, and the absurd fixllacies of social doctrinaires put to 
flight for ever. 
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Art. VIII. — The Growth of Colonial England : 
. British South Africa. 

1. Our South African Empire, By William Gresweli^ 

M.A., F.R.C.I. In two volumes. London : Chapman and 
Hall, Limited. 1885. 

2. History, Productions, and Resources of the Cape of Good 

Hope, Official Handbook. Edited by John Noble, 
Clerk of the House of Assembly, Cape Town. Published 
for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition Committee by 
Saul Solomon & Co., Government Contractors. 1886. 

3. Her Majesty's Colonies, A Series of Original Papers issued 

under the authority of the Royal Commission of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition. London : William Clowes 
and Sons, Limited, 18 Charing Cross. 1880. 

1. The Statesman's Year-Book for 1886. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltik. Twenty-third annual publication. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 18&G. 

5. Africa, By the late Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected by E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S.; with Ethnological Appendix, by A. H. Keane, 
M.A.I. London ; Edward Stanford, 55 Charing Cross, 
S.W. 1881. 

0. The Colonial Office List for IcSSG. Compiled from OflScial 
Records, by the permission of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, by Edward Fairfield, C.M.G., and John 
Anderson, of the Colonial Office. London : Harrison and 
Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 1880. 

M r. GRESWELL’S two agreeably written volumes may 
fairly claim to hold the field as the best history of “ Our 
South African Empire’' yet presented to English readers. 
His attempt to give a conspectus of many of the principal events 
in South African history has been amply justified by the success 
he has won, alike in showing the dependence of momentous 
effects upon apparently trifling causes, and in tracing the in- 
tricate workings of many an involved policy and the doubtful 
driftings of a too often confused line of action. Sound in his 
views, which are comprehensive and exact, he is happy in his 
expression of them, and has achieved a remarkable success in 
keeping himself and his idiosyncrasies (if he has any) completely 
out of sight. While attributing the advent of the British in 
South Africa to their fear lest the French — in the course of the 
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death struggle that was going on in Europe — should seize the 
Cape peninsula, and thereby command the ocean route to India, 
he candidly admits that they brought with them the true 
colonizing instinct, such as they had already displayed in North 
America ; and that South Africa, upon their assuming the direc- 
tion of affairs, began at once to move forward. Some years 
previous to the actual occupation of the Cape by the English 
authorities. Lord North had pointed out its importance as con- 
stituting “the physical guarantee of our Indian possessions,” 
but affairs in other parts of the world hindered his taking 
steps to secure Great Britain in the possession of so invaluable a 
security. 

Nothing is more noticeable in reading a series of books treat- 
ing of the same historical subject than the disagreement they 
exhibit in the matter of dates and details. In the present in- 
stance one would expect to find the date of the arrival in Table 
Bay of Van Riebetlk and his comrades — the first formal European 
settlers in South Africa — placed beyond doubt ; but in fact it is 
variously given — as April 5 by Mr. Greswel], April 0 by Mr. 
Noble, and April 7 by the late Sir Bartle Frevc ! Each of these 
three writers admits, however, that Van Riebeck landed in April 
1052, and marked out the site of the fort he was instructed to 
build. 

A more difficult instance of reconciling dates is found in the 
case of the discovery of Natal by Vasco da Gama. Sir Bartle 
Frere states that he “ passed the Cape in November 1497, and 
subsequently reached India,” but does not mention the discovery 
of Natal. Mr. Noble says da Gama “ doubled tlie Cape ol Good 
Hope on the 20th of March 1 197, and, after touching at Natal and 
Mozambique, successfully reached India in the following month of 
May.” “ 'J'he Colonial Office LisV^ Silver’s “ Handbook to South 
Africa,'^ and Mr. Johnston's “Afnca^^ all state that da Gama, after 
passing the Cape discovered Natal on Christmas Hay 1497. But 
Mr. Noble ought to have an authority equal to that of the three 
compilations named, and it would bo interesting to know how he 
justifies his dates. The writer of the paper on Cape Colony in 
“ Her Majesty's Colonies ” should correct in the later editions 
of that valuable compilation, which are certain to be needed, the 
obvious slip of the pen which makes him say tliat Vasco da Gama 
touched at the Cape two (instead of ten) years later than Hias. 
But surely Mr. Greswell might have made himself certain as to 
whether the Albany settlers sent out in 1820 numbered 6000 
(Preface xiv. and page 29) or 4000 (page 7;l). As a matter of 
fact, we believe the number was five thousand, the number given 
by Mr. Noble. Leaving all further criticism upon “ matters of 
detail,’’ such as the above, we gladly recognize the accurate and 
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careful manner in which the works heading this paper have 
evidently been prepared ; and welcoming especially the eloquent 
preface written by Professor Seeley to “Her Majesty's Colonies," 
we pass on to the subject immediately concerning us — namely, 
the growth of British South Africa. 

The first event connected with temperate South Africa of 
which we have undoubted record is the doubling of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1486 by Bartholomew Dias, the Portuguese navi- 
gator. Towards the close of the summer of that year the King 
of Portugal, John II., sent out two ships of fifty tons each, and 
a tender laden with surplus supplies of food, to proceed along the 
coast of Africa southwards, with the hope of discovering a passage 
to India. According to Portuguese custom, the navigators were 
provided with stone pillars, shaped in the form of a cross, to be 
erected at such capes, bays, and headlands as they discovered ; 
and amongst other points selected for this purpose was the 
southern point of the Orange lliver mouth (now the north- 
western boundary of the Capo Colony), which was named Cape 
Voltas, from the many “ tacks " (voltas) needed to be made by 
the vessels on account of the adverse winds they encountered. 

Proceeding seawards, they passed beyond the southernmost 
extremity of the continent, and, after directing their course east- 
wards for some days in the hope of reaching land, they turned 
their vessels’ heads northwards, and finally discovered the present 
Flesh Bay, near Gauritz River, which they named “Ijos Vaquiros," 
or the Bay of Cowherds, “on account of the number of cattle 
they saw on land tended by native lierdsmen.^' Proceeding 
further along the coast, they arrived in Algoa Bay, and landed 
on a small island, where one of the stone crosses was set up, and 
the name Santa Cruce " given to the place. Mr. Noble, clerk 
of the Cape House of Assembly, whose recently published 
“ volume on the History, Productions, and Resources of the Cape 
of Good Hope has been undertaken and prepared at the request 
of the Committee appointed by the Government for the repre- 
sentation of the Colony at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition,'* 
now being held in London, tells us, in the very interesting chapter 
on the “ Discovery and Early History of the Cape," that “ there 
were two springs on the island, which lead some to call it 
* Fountain Rock,’ and by both names the island is still known. 
The chief interest in the place is that it was the first land 
beyond the Cape which was trodden by European feet." Owing 
to the exhausted condition of his crews, and their unwillingness to 
voyaging eastwards, Dias was unable to proceed more than 
twenty-five leagues further ; but he had the satisfaction of dis- 
covering the estuary now known as the mouth of the Great Fish 
River. 
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*We observe that Mr. Noble has adopted the correction offered 
by Mr. Major,* and accepted by the late Sir Bartle Frere in his 
paper read before the Royal Historical Society in May 1883, 
that it was on Dias's return voyage that he first sighted the 
mountain range of the Cape Peninsula, and that it was ^*in re- 
membrance of tlie rough seas they had passed through in doubling 
it, that Dias and his companions named the cape Cabo de los 
Tormentos/* or Cape of Storms. 

Returning home, Dias reached Portugal in December 1487, 
having been out sixteen months and seventeen days, and announced 
his discovery to King John. That monarch, perceiving that the 
long-looked- for passage by sea to India was almost certainly 
promised by the recent voyage, promptly changed the name of 
the cape to that of '' Cabo de Boa Esperan^*a — The Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Ten years later, Vasco da Gama was sent out from Portugal in 
command of a fleet with the object of reaching India. This 
object was achieved, for, after doubling the Cape of Good Hope 
in March 1497, and touching at Natal and Mozambique, India 
was reached in the following month of May. Beyond erecting 
stone crosses on some of the principal promontories, the Portu- 
guese do not appear to have made any systematic attempt at a 
permanent occupation of the southern continent of which they 
were the undoubted discoverers. English and Dutch navigators, 
however, soon followed their lead ; and in 1579 the Rev. Thomas 
Stevens, a Roman Catholic priest, who was wrecked near Cape 
Agulhas, gives the first account in English of the Cape recorded 
by an eye-witness. It is not inviting. To him the country 
appeared in no enticing aspect, being “ full of tigers and savages, 
who kill all strangers.” 

The first English expedition, despatched to the East Indies 
in 1591, touched at the Cape; Captain James Lancaster, the 
Arctic explorer, being in command, owing to the loss of Admiral 
Raymond, who went down in his flag-ship. Ihe fleet having 
sailed from Plymouth on the 10th of April, the crews were very 
sickly when they anchored in Table Bay on the 1st August, and 
the opportunity of obtaining a few cattle from the natives was 
little short of the means of saving the expedition from failure. 
Ten years later (in 1001), Lancaster, then in command of the first 
fleet of the English East India Company, comprising five ships, 
again visited the Cape. 

“His crews had so suffered from scurvy that only Lancaster’s own 
ship could drop her anchors, and he had to go in his boat to assist his 

^ Jjatc Keeper of. the Department of Maps and Charts in the British 
Museum, and Vice-President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
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consorts in anchoring. Seven weeks ashore restored the survivors to 
health. Davis, another famous Arctic voyager, who had visited the 
Cape in the Dutch service in 1593, revisited it in 1607.” * 

Shortly after the establishment of the East India Company, 
a similar body was constituted by uniting the various trading 
companies recently formed at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other 
towns, under the title of the “ Netherlands General East India 
Company.” This powerful body was incorporated by charter 
from the States General, under the date 20th March 1602. 
There were appointed six chambers at the principal towns, to 
whom was entrusted the election of the seventeen " directors. 
Very considerable privileges were granted to the Company, which 
so prospered that for upwards of a century the dividends 
averaged above twenty per cent. During the sixteenth century 
the Cape was used as a place of call by the Portuguese, English, 
and Dutch engaged in the trade with the East. It was not, 
however, until the year 1019 that any serious intention of 
occupying the district was declared. In that year the Chamber 
of Seventeen were in communication with the directors of the 
English East India Company as to the advisability of founding 
a fort at the Cape as a joint establishment. Nothing was decided 
upon ; and what at first appeared to be a decisive step was taken 
by the irresponsible action of two English captains, who, on 
June 3, ]()20, formally took possession of the Cape# and the 
adjoining country in the name of King James 1. This bold 
course of Captain Andrew Shillmge and Captain Humphrey 
Fitzherbert — worthy predecessors of the Imperial school of the 
])resent day — was not recognized by the King nor by the East 
India Company, whose captains apparently preferred the island 
of St. Helena as their place of call on their voyages to and from 
the East Indies. A generation passed away, during which 
closer attention was given to the claims of the Cape, and positive 
and practical evidence of its value was afforded on the occasion 
of the wreck, in Table Bay, in 1648, of the Dutch Indiaman, the 
Haarlem. Five months elapsed before the shipwrecked crew 
were taken off by the outward-bound fleet from Holland. In 
that time a quantity of vegetable seeds, which had been saved 
amongst the ship s stores, had been planted near the site of the 
present Cape Town, and had grown luxuriantly. Moreover, the 
sick men rapidly recovered their health, and abundance of game 
was found in the neighbourhood. Finally, the natives were 
friendly, and freely supplied cattle •, so that a very favourable 


* “ Historical Sketch of South Africa.” A Paper read before the Royal 
Historical Society, in May 1883, by the late Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
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opinion of the capacity of the district was formed by the crew 
of the Haarlem, and two of them, whose names are deserving 
of record on the ground of their being directly instrumental in 
the European occupation of the Cape, Leendcrt Janssen and 
Nicholas Proot, drew up a remonstrance,” in which they urged 
upon the Netherlands East India Company the immediate 
formation of a garden and the building of a fort at Table Bay. 
In accordance with the dilatory character of the Dutchman, two 
years were passed in discussing the project, which had received 
the approval of a surgeon, Jan Antony van Piebeck, himself a 
great voyager and having a practical knowledge of the Cape. 
And i^ow the actual occupation of the Cape was resolved upon ; 
an expedition of three vessels, the JJromedaris^ the Reiger, and 
the Goode Hoo'pe^ being equipped and despatched under the 
command of Van Piebeck. On Sunday, 7tli April 1052, after 
a voyage of 104 days from the Texei, having escaped all dangers 
of the sea, and the more likely chance of being seized by Prince 
Rupert (then cruising between St. Helena and Table Bay on the 
watch for homeward-Loimd Jndiamen), the three ships safely 
anchored off Ficsh water Piver, and in the evening Van 
Riebeck landed and selected the site of the fort, and so began 
the hist European settlement in South Africa. 

Very considerable hardship and discomfort were at first 
experienced by the new-comers. They, however, found the 
natives were of a friendly disposition, and willing to barter 
cattle with them. As the object of Uie settlement was to 
furnish supplies to the outward and homeward bound ships, and 
as the principal supplies in the shape of sheep and cattle were 
only to be obtained fiom the Hottentot tribes, special care was 
observed in treating them well, and any one found abusing 
or ill-treating them was punished by flogging in the presence of 
the natives. 

In reply to a suggestion of Van Riebeck, that the original 
plan of settlement might be extended, and some free men 
allowed to become resident at the Cape as “ boers,” or farmers, 
authority was given by the Company in 1C56 to nine soldiers 
and sailors, who then received their discharge and were granted 
the privileges of free men and burghers, “to enlarge the cultiva- 
tion of the lands for the promotion of agriculture and the growth 
of all kinds of garden produce.^^ 

In addition to the discliarged soldiers and sailors, some four 
or five families of the Company's servants were allowed to 
cultivate gardens for themselves free of rent for three years, and 
to sell the produce to ships calling in the hay ; at the skme time 
the women and children weie removed from the list of those 
receiving free rations, and a money payment was made to 
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the head of each family. On February 21, 1657, the first allot- 
ments of land were made to the free burghers in the locality 
now known as the delightful suburb of RondeViosch. When, 
however, the Kaapman Hottentots returned from their annual 
excursion inland, and found the white men ploughing the 
ground where they were wont to dig out roots for their winter 
food, and where their cattle had been accustomed to graze from 
time immemorial, they became alarmed, and showed their resent- 
ment by sweeping off the colonists’ cattle, and murdering one of 
the Dutchmen acting as herdsmen. Hence arose the first of the 
wars with the natives, which was carried on for some months, 
and finally ended in 1560 by the Hottentots suing for peace. 
The news of the war greatly disconcerted the authorities in 
Holland, whose hopes of a peaceful occupation of the* Cape 
were thus rudely dispelled. They suggested that arrangements 
should be made for acquiring lands by purchase, and, according 
to Mr. Noble, 

a purchase was made in 1G72 from two of the Hottentot chiefs, who 
claimed to be hereditary sovereigns of all the country from the Cape 
peninsula to Saldanha Bay, “ lands, rivers, creeks, forests, and 
pastures inclusive ; ” but with the condition that where the colonists 
did not occupy the arable lands or pastures, the natives might erect 
their kraals and graze their cattle freely. The purchase-money of 
this cession was paid for in brandy, tobacco, beads, and mercliarulize 
of the value of little more that one hundred florins, or not quite ten 
pounds sterling.* 

While, on the one hand, the Company so far treated the 
“free burghers^* generously as to supply them well (on credit) 
with cattle, implements, and seed, and even imported slaves for 
their domestic use, as no servants could be hired from the Hot- 
tentots ; on the other hand care was taken that the Compajjy 
should be lords and masters of the settlement in every way. 
This object was effected by forbidding the inhabitants buying 
anything except from the Company's store and at the Company s 
price, and by binding the “free burghers’’ to deliver all their 
produce to the Company on terms to he fixed at the discretion 
of its officers. All trade with natives and foreigners was 
stringently prohibited, and there were restrictions on the variety 
of crops to be raised, and on the intercourse they carried on witli 
the crews of ships visiting the port. 

After nearly eleven years of service, Van liiebeck was able to 
show that the main object of his appointment had been accom- 
plished by the conversion* of the Cape Settlement from a barren 


* “Official Handbook,” by Mr. John Noble, p. 10. 
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waste into a desirable place for the refreshment of the fleets of 
Dutch East Indiamen (there being actually stored in the 
granaries thirty-two tons of grain, the produce of one harvest, 
a?id the Hottentots regularly supplying cattle), and in com- 
pliance with his earnest prayer he was promoted to the govern- 
ment of Malacca, afterwards becoming Secretary to the Batavian 
Council. His son, born in the first year after the settlement at 
the Cape (1G53) rose to the high position of Governor-General 
of the Dutch Bast Indies. 

In 1680 the number of colonial burghers had largely increased, 
new men (Germans, Danes, Flemings, and Dutch) taking their 
discharge year by year, and trying their fortune as colonial 
proprietors. Including the Company s servants and the burgliers 
and their families, the European population amounted to about 
six hundred souls. Governor Van der Stell, finding from his 
excursions into the neighbouring country that there was 
abundance of excellent land only waiting to be tilled to produce 
most plenteously, wrote to the Council of Seventeen that, as 
our colonists chiefly consist of strong, gallant, and iiidustiious 
bachelors, who for the solace of their cares and for the managing 
of domestic concerns, would most gladly be married, and as such 
bonds would establish the colony on an immovable basis, we 
request that thirty or forty lespectable young women bo sent 
out, all of whom will be well disposed of in this place.’* The 
Directors were favourably impressed with the request ; and a 
few years later (in 1687) the Chambers of Amsterdam and Delft 
informed Van dor Stell that, in addition to other freemen, some 
French and Piedmontese refugees were willing to emigrate to 
the Cape. 

Among them [says the despatch] are persons who understand the 
culture of the vine, who will in time be able to benefit the Company 
and themselves. We consider that, as these people know how to 
manage with very little, they will without difiiculry be able to 
accommodate themselves to their work at the Capo, also especially as 
they feel themselves safe under a mild Government, and freed from 
the persecution which they suffered. It will be your duty, as they 
are destitute of everything, on their arrival to furnish them with what 
they may require for their subsistence until they are settled and can 
earn their own livelihood. 

Upon their arrival at the Cape, these Huguenot refugees, 
numbering about three hundred men, women, and children, were 
mostly located on the lands along the Berg River Valley, where 
they became within a few years a self-supporting community. 
The Government that had boasted of its mildness, was not 
RiiflSciently humane to allow the refugees to preserve their 
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language ; anil after discouraging, by order of the Company, 
the teaching of the French tongue by the Huguenots to their 
children, the use of French in addressing the Government upon 
official matters was prohibited in 1709 ; and in 1724 the 
reading of the lessons at the church service in the French 
language took place for the last time. Le Vaillant, the French 
naturalist, who visited the Cape in 1780, states that he found 
only one old man who understood French. And Mr. Noble 
tells us that before the close of last century the language had 
quite ceased to be spoken. 

The state of the country under the rule of the Dutch Com- 
pany during the eighteenth century is thus concisely sketched 
by Mr. Noble : — 

There was a continuous but vain struggle on the part of the free 
burghers to obtain some relaxation of the capricious and oppressive 
enactments of the Government, which not only excluded them from 
participation in foreign trade, but hampered them in all their transac- 
tions. In 1719, representations were made to the directors that, unless 
some alteration of the system was conceded, the inhabitants would no 
longer be able to lind subsistence, and would be compelled to ask the 
Company to take them back again into their service. The concession 
they prayed for was the liberty of free trade along the coast, and to 
Sofala, Mozambique, and Madagascar. By means of such trade, it* 
was urged, the poor inhabitants, who were only versed in agriculture, 
would find a living in the various occupations connected with naviga- 
tion ; the corn, wine, and other produce raised in the colony might, 
with greater convenience and profit, be sold ; and if the coast traffic 
were to succeed, a good lot of merchandize would be bought from 
the Company to traffic with, so that the latter would also be greatly 
benefited. To gain this object, they added that they would bo pre- 
pared to pay a reasonable import and export duty.* 

Foreign trade, however, in any form except in their own 
hands, was not acceptable to the Company, and the burghers 
met with no favour. They were assured fcliat the Company 
would receive all the produce they could deliver so long as there 
was sufficient consumption, and that the surplus of such articles 
as the Company did not need might be sold by the owners to 
foreign ships in Table Bay upon the payment of a small duty 
in the shape of a fee to the fiscal. This privilege the burghers 
availed themselves of upon the occasion of the Ehglish and French 
fleets victualling at the Cape ; an increased consumption of 
their produce enabled the residents in and around Cape Town 
to enlarge their houses and extend their farming operations ; 
but when, in consequence of European wars, foreign fleets no 
longer touched at Table Bay, the colonists again felt the want 
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of a market and were reduced to an impoverished state* Hence 
arose a dispositipn on the part of many of the free burghers^'’ 
or ** boers ” as those engaged in agriculture were called, to 
remove from the neighbourhood of the garrison at Cape Town. 

They crossed the mountain ranges and passed into the inland 
plains, where they obtained a subsistence by imitating the native 
mode of life, kilJing game and depasturing cattle/’ Thus the 
early Cape “ boers ” adopted the nomad habit of trekking,” 
which simply meant enlaiging the range of their occupation of 
new land and a further advance into the interior. The advance 
may be traced irom the various extensions of the boundary of 
the colony. Thus in 1745 a magistracy and a church were 
established at Swellendam, the Gamtoos River being then 
declared the farthest limit of the settlement ; and forty years 
later, in 1786, a magistracy was established at Graaff lieinet, 
‘‘ to prevent hostilities with the natives, and any foreign power 
settling at Algoa Ray ; ” and the Great Fish River was pro- 
claimed (exactly 300 years after its discovery by l)ias) as the 
boundary of the Company's possessions. 

In their advance through the fertile plains of the interior, 
the settlers were constantly exposed on the north to the hostility 
of the “ bushmen ” — who were widely spread over the country 
*from the l^ieuw veldt and Camdeboo mountains to the Orange 
River — and on the east they came in contact with the more 
warlike and formidable Kafirs. For the purpose of mutual 
defence the “ boers ” of a district assembled in a band called a 
‘^commando,” which comprised all the adult males, and was 
placed under the control of a “field commandant in each 
district, and a “ field-corn et ” in each subdivision of a district. 
How desperately the “commandoes” dealt with the bush- 
men may be estimated from the statement of Mr. Noble, that 
“the official records of Graaf-Roinet show that between 1786 
and 1794 upwards of two hundred persons were murdered (?) 
by the bushmen, and that the number of the latter killed by 
“ commandoes ” was not far short of two thousand five hundred 1 

The long-continued prosperity of the Hutch East India Com- 
pany declined with the close of the eighteenth century ; there 
were complaints of misgovernmeut from all its settlements and 
colonies ; and in Cape Colony the long-growing discontent 
developed into “ revolution,” and on the 6th of February 1795 
the inhabitants of Swellendam and Graaf-Reinet assembled in 
arms and expelled their magistrates, declaring they would no 
lunger obey the Dutch East India Company, but would be 
independent. Alas, lor their sighing for independence! A 
power, stronger than the Dutch Company ever hud been, was 
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even. then on the point of annexing their possessions: for the 
occupation of Solland by the French revolutionists had driven 
the Prince of Orange as a refugee to England ; and, with his 
concurrence, an English fleet with troops, under Admiral 
Elphinstone and Generals Clarke and Craig, forcibly took 
possession of the colony in the name of the King of Great 
Britain on September 16, 1795. 

An effort was made in tlie following year by the Dutch for 
the recapture of the Cape, but the result raises a smile as we 
read that “the Dutch squadron wliich was fitted out for the 
purpose, numbering nine vessels of war, with guns and 2000 
troops, under command of Rear-Admiral Lucas, was captured 
by Admiral Elphinstone, without any resistance, in the harbour 
of Saldanha Bay, in August 1796.” 

By the peace of Amiens in 1803 the Cape was restored to 
the Dutch ; but on the war being renewed. General Sir David 
Baird, after a brief but honourable struggle, captured the colony, 
which, in consideration of a payment of two or three millions 
sterling to the King of the JSetherlands, was finally ceded in 
1815 in perpetuity to the British Crown. 

During the temporary occupation of the Cape by the English, 
from 1795 to 1803, great good was done to the colony itself. 
Its importance as a military possession and the “key to the 
East,’' involved the construction of defensive works, and the 
maintenance of a considerable armed force at Cape Town. No 
less than a million and a half of English money is estimated to 
have been spent in the colony, whose exports at that time were 
less than £15,000 a year, and whose European population was 
not above 25,000 in number. 

It was, however, by the wise government of Admiral Elphin- 
stone and of General Craig that the material welfare of the 
people was most advanced. Every measure was adopted best 
calculated to promote the general prosperity. The monopolies 
and restrictions upon the internal trade of the colony were 
declared at an end ; and every person might sell his produce to 
whom and in what manner he pleased. All inhabitants were at 
liberty to exercise any trade or profession they chose. The coast 
navigation was entirely free to all, and there was no longer any 
restraint upon the possession of boats or vessels by which the 
colonists might convey their produce to a market. 

As was only to be expected, matters in the country districts 
were not immediately settled. The transfer of power was not at 
once understood as meaning a rigid obedience to the authorities 
at Cape Town, and for some years disturbances prevailed, 
though as a rule there was very little bloodshed. 

From the date of the surrender, in 1806, to General Sir David 
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Baird, a new era was entered upon by the colony. At that time 
the total population was 73,668 souls, of whom 26,720 were of 
European descent. The lands in occupation consisted of 96 places,, 
located in the districts of Cape Town, Cape District, Stellen- 
bosch, Swellendam, Graaff-Reinet, Uitenhage, and Tulbagh. 

The first event of importance after the colony became a 
British possession was the expulsion of certain Kafir tribes from 
the eastern districts, where they had become very troublesome 
neighbours, and their being driven across the Great Fish •River. 
This was accomplished in 181 l,but great difficulty was experienced 
in preventing their return ; and in 1817, upon the district being 
visited by Lord Charles Somerset, who had become governor in 
I8l4, he advised the Home Government to send out some 
thousands of Britiah settlers to occupy the country, and to form 
an impassable barrier to the Kafirs. 

Although Lord Somerset clcaily set forth the dangers the new 
settlers would experience from the neighbourhood ot the hostile 
Kafirs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when asking for a vote 
of '£50,000 for the encouragement of emigration to the Cape, 
made no reference to this disadvantage, and the glowing account 
of the country, as being unrivalled in the world lor its climate, 
natural beauty, and fertility, so provoked the eagerness of indivi- 
duals to proceed to South Africa, that no fewer than 90,000 made 
application to be sent over, while only some 5000 could be 
accepted and provided for. The emigrants w'ere required to be 
of good character, and no one was accepted who was not able to 
deposit with the Government at the rate of £10 for every family 
going out under his leadership. 

Free passages w'eie provided by the Government, and a free 
grant of land at the rate of 100 acres for every family or 
adult person taken out w’as made to the leaders.* The first 
transport ships, the Nautih(,s, Ocean^ and Chap'inan^ arrived in 
Algoa bay in April 1820, and were shortly followed by^ twenty- 


* Extract from an official ciicular, issued from Downing Street, London, 
1819, addressed to “Colonists to the Cape ol Good Hope”: “ Ihe 
Government have determined to confine the a|ipJicaiiou o* the money recently 
voted by Address in the House ot Commons to those persons who, possessing 
the means, will engage to carry out, at the least, ten able-bodied individuals 
above 18 years ol age, with or without families .... Every person engaging 
to take out the above mentioned number of persons or lamdies shall deposit at 
the rate of £10 (to be repaid as hereinalter mentioned) for every family 
so taken out, ])rovided that the family does not consist ol more than one 
man, one woman, and two children under 14 years ot age. All children above 
the number of two v»iil be required to be paid lor, in addition to the deposit 
above-mentioned, £5 for every two children under 14 }ears, and £5 lor 
every person between 14 and 18 years of age .” — Annual Register for 
p. 314. 
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thre^ other vessels, bringing out the remainder of the emigrants. 
The landing-place was then unnamed ; it was ‘‘ a mere wave- 
washed beach;” but the Acting-Governor, Sir Rufane Shaw 
Donkin, anticipating that British enterprise and energy would 
convert it into an important commercial port, named it after his 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Donkin, and “ Port Elizabeth ” thus started 
into being, and became famous as the landing-place of the first 
body of English sfettlers on the shores of South Africa. 

Some few detached parties of the settlers * were distributed^ 
in the western parts of the colony ; the Scotch settlers, under 
the lead of Mr. Pringle, were located in the Somerset district ; 
but the main body, numbering nearly 4000 souls, were allotted 
lands between the Fish River and Bushman’s River— on the 
extreme eastern border of the colony, and in the neighbourhood 
of Graham's Town, then a mere military post^rf)n the frontier, 
named after Colonel Graham, who had commanded in the Kafir 
war of 1811, but which soon sprang up into a place of import- 
ance as the chief town of the new district of Albany. 

Considerable and unlooked-for hardships at first attended the 
young settlement. Wheat was at once and extensively sown in 
all parts of the settlement, and the crops promised well in their 
early stage. Just as the grains formed in the ear, the blight 
known as ‘‘rust” attacked them, and the whole crop became 
worthless. The same misfortune happened in the two or three 
succeeding seasons ; but a worse calamity followed in the long- 
continued and heavy floods which damaged seriously houses, 
gardens, and stock. Relief was generously afforded to the 
almost despairing settlers, both from England and India, and 
the commissariat of the frontier army, by continuing to supply 
rations, kept oflF absolute want. Still, there were some inquiries 
as to the advisability ot leaving the country and emigrating to 
Brazil. Fortunately, however, the innate British pluck prevailed, 
and the settlers bravely faced and overcame each fresh disaster 
with renewed courage and undiminished energy. 

The establishment, in 1821, of a fair at Fort Wilshire, on the 
banks of the Keiskamma river (some thirty miles beyond the 
boundary of the colony), encouraged barter with the natives 
who brought elephants’ tusks, corn, gum, mats, baskets, skins of 
wild animals, &c., and exchanged them for such stock as the 
English traders had, and which mostly consisted of beads, 
buttons, blankets, pots, brass and tinware. Thus commenced a 


♦ Among the “ heads of parties ” were gentlemen of high acquirements and 
good family coDnections, retired military and naval officers, and other persons 
of the greatest respectability; while the parties themselves comprised all kinds 
ol hanaicraltsinen and husbandmen .*’ — Official llandbook, p 53. 
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commerce which the settlers rapidly pushed, both with- the 
natives and amongst the Dutch colonists ; and many large and 
successful mercantile establishments owe their present prosperity 
to the foundations based upon the trifling transactions which 
took place at the fort. 

The close of 1821 brought back Lord Charles Somerset, who 
showed great dissatisfaction with all that Sir Hufane Donkin 
had done in Lis absence : * 

A settlement, named Fredericksburg, on the river Beka, formed 
of the half-pay officers and discharged soldiers of the African corps, 
was ordered to be abandoned ; the fair at Fort Wilshire was abolished, 
and traffic with the natives was forbidden ; a line of posts along the 
Fish River, which bad previously effectually protected the settlers, 
was withdrawn ; the seat of magistracy was removed from Bathurst 
to Graham’s To^n, and the magistrate appointed by Sir Rufane 
Donkin superseded. These acts created a general distrust in the 
stability of the measures of the Government 5 and a number of the 
principal settlers made arrangements fur holding a meeting at 
Graham’s Town to express their opinion, in true British manner, on 
the state of public affairs. Lord Somerset being informed of their 
intention, immediately issued a high-handed proclamation, notifying 
that public meetings for tlie discussion of public matters and political 
subjects were contrary to the^ ancient laws and usages of the colony, 
and any one attempting any assemblage of such nature without his 
sanction, or that ol the local magistrate in distant districts, was guilty 
of a high misdemeanour, severely punishable. f 

The settlers, thus baffled, addressed a memorial to the Secre- 
tary of State in 1823, and prefaced their complaints by stating 
that they did not complain of the natural disadvantages of the 
country to which they had been sent, and that they had ever 
been actuated by one undivided feeling of respect and gratitude 
for the liberal assistance of the British Goverhment, “ a feeling 
which future reverses can never efface.^' Chief among the 
grievances set forth were the insecurity of the border and the 
depredations of the Kafirs, which, they asserted, were in a great 
measure due to the vacillating policy of the Colonial Government. 

Within a few years the Albany settlers experienced the result 
of one of the periodical descents of the tribes of the interior, 
who, from a variety of causes, were constantly pouring down 
from central Africa, and driving before them the tribes dwelling 
near the coast. The frontier Kafirs were thrown into a state 


* It is stated by Mr. Noble (p. 55) that Sir R. Donkin bad reprimanded 
Captain Somerset for some infraction of mihtary discipline, and that Lord 
Somerset, siding with his son, refused to meet Sir R. Donkin on his arnvai 
at Government House, 
t “ Official Handbook.” pp. 55. 56. 
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of panic by the irruption in their midst of hordes of ‘‘ Fetcatii/' 
who proved to be a tribe of Zulus known as Amangwane, them- 
selves flying from the wrath of the renowned Ohaka. The 
Kafirs of the border (known as Tembus and Gcalekas) being 
threatened by the new comers, Governor Bourke resolved to 
assist them, and called upon some of the young Albany settlers 
to join the burgher ‘^commando," and aid in repelling the in- 
vaders. The marauders were defeated near the river Umtata * 
in 1828, and many of them after their defeat were admitted 
within the borders of the colony to serve as free labourers. 

About this time the KaBr chiefs, Gaika and his uncle 
T’Slarnbie, died, and the removal of their authority allowed 
younger chiefs to come to the front, with the result that they 
broke the peace by attacking another tribe, driving them within 
the borders of the colony, and there slaying them. For this 
outrage, Macomo, a son of Gaika, and his people were expelled 
from tlie territory they had been allowed to occupy during good 
behaviour, and as they persisted in returning, the military patrol, 
charged with the duty of removing them, destroyed their kraals 
and seized some of their cattle ; a skirmish ensued, blood was 
shed, and the Kafir war of 1884 broke out. On the morning of 
December 23, 1834, ten thousand f Kafirs crossed the border, 
slew fifty farmers within a week, burned hundreds of homesteads, 
and returned into Kafirland laden with spoil. The fears ex- 
pressed in the memorial of the Albany settlers in 1823 were 
sadly fulfilled, and the evil result may be laid at the door of 
those whose supirieness had left the border without an efficient 
defence. 

Colonel Smith (better known as Sir Harry) mustered all the 
available forces of the colony, himself rode from Cape Town to 
Graham’s Town, a distance of six hundred miles, and was at the 
frontier within six days of the news reaching him. Several 
months’ fighting followed before the Kafirs were subdued. Sir 
Benjamin Durban, as an indemnity for the past and a security 
for the future, proclaimed the British sovereignty to be extended 
over the territory of the tribes as far as the Kei River. The 
natives were to be left on their lands, and between them and the 
Albany district a number of the Fetcani refugees, named 
Pingoes, who had been kept as slaves by the Gcalekas, and had 
taken no part in the war, were placed in the district now known 
as Peddie. Lord Glenelg, probably the most incapable of a 
long line of incompetent colonial secretaries, reversed the pro- 

* Now forming the boundary between Tembuland and Pondoland. 

t The “ Colonial Office List,” says 20,000 ; Mr. Gresweli says ** no fewpr 
than 30,000 of the Gaika tribes.” 
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clamation of Sir B. Durban, whose expostulations brought about 
the close of his services in the colony. “ His retirement from 
office, however, called forth a universal expression of regret, as 
well as substantial tokens of affection and gratitude on the part 
of the colonists.” 

By this time a series of causes had so prejudicially affected 
the Dutch colonists of the western district*^, who considered the 
Government had broken their pledge to redeem the colonial 
paper currency, and who were especially aggrieved, first by the 
promulgation of the law, in 182G, for ameliorating the condition 
of their slaves, and then by their actual emancipation in 1833, 
that they had begun to “ trek,” or move away into the interior, 
in order to escape from the rule of those whose nationality 
differed from their own, and whose care for their interests and 
safety seemed to them so indifferent. During 1835 and the 
following years the exodus continued, until it was estimated that 
nearly ten thousand men, women, and children had crossed the 
Orange River into the wilderness beyond. Upon the subject of 
the great “ trek Mr. Greswell very sensibly remarks : 

Upon this act of voluntary expatriation too much sentiment need 
not be expended, when it is considered that the uprooting of house 
and home does not mean the same thing to men of a roving spirit, in 
love with a pastoral life, as it does to those who have lived for gene- 
rations, perhaps centuries, in valleys and among hills endeared by 
countless associations, and sanctified by the records and reminiscences 
of their forefathers. The veldt of South Africa is broad and alluring, 
the air is free and pleasant, and even in the days of the Dutch East 
India Company the voertrekkers were always roaming onwards, over- 
stepping boundaries and expatiating in a peculiar liberty of their own, 
changing their pasture and their homes every summer and winter.* 

At first the emigrant Boers met with little serious opposition 
from the tribes through whom they passed ; but continuing 
along the uplands of the interior eastwards, they reached the 
wooded ridges of the Drakensburg. Here they sighted the 
rolling plains of the country, now the colony of Natal, and they 
hastened onwards to possess themselves of so promising a land. 
Over this district, however, and in fact from the Limpopo River, 
to the borders of Kaffraria, there ruled the fierce Zulu chief 
Dingaan, the brother and successor of Chaka. With the object 
of persuading this potentate to cede to them the tract of country 
between the Tugela River on the north and the Umzimvubu 
River on the south, the Boer leader Retief and about seventy 
followers visited Dingaan. This chieftain was more than their 
match in his rude statecraft ; they, hoping to possess themselves 


• “Our South African Empire,’* by William Greswell, ^ol. i. p 143. 
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of some of his most fertile lands, were deceived by the apparent 
friendliness of his reception of them, and having obtained his 
signature (?) to the treaty they had drawn up, were persuaded 
to attend a national war-dance to be given for their amusement* 
Upon a signal the Zulus rushed upon their unarmed guests, 
and assegaied them to the last man. The Boer '' laager ** was 
surprised ; and the township Weenen stands on the spot where 
the most gross act of treachery ever recorded in Kafir history 
was ruthlessly consummated. 

The advent of a fresh leader in Pretorius, who stimulated his 
community as Cromwell did his followers, served to encourage 
the Boers to revenge themselves on Dingaan ; and in December 
1838, being attacked by the Zulus while they were protected by 
their laager ” of interlocked waggons, they exacted a bloody 
punishment in the slaughter, it is said, of more than three 
thousand Zulus. Dingaan’s kraal was captured, and many of 
the skeletons of the massacred Boers recovered, amongst which 
was that of Retief, with his hunting bag still strapped to it, and 
in the bag was found the document ceding the country between 
the Tugela and the Umzimvubu. 

Panda, a brother of Dingaan, revolted against him, and accepted 
the alliance ofiered by the Boers, who crowned him as King of 
the Zulus on February 10, 1839, and were confirmed by him in 
their occupation of Natal. 

Upon the news of the Boer settlement in Natal reaching the 
Cape, the Governor, Sir George Napier, deeming it inexpedient 
that a rival colony should be set up on the flank of the Cape, 
declared that the emigrants were regarded as British subjects who 
had left the colony against the wish of the Government, and, 
having set up an independent Volksraad (at Pietermaritzburg) must 
be looked upon as rebels. Being confirmed in their position by the 
promises of tlie captain and supercargo Of a Dutch vessel (which 
happened to be anchored off Port Durban), who assured them of 
the help and sympathy of the King of the Netherlands, the 
emigrant Boers addressed a memorial to Sir George Napier, 
praying the honoured Government of her Majesty the Queen 
to recognise this settlement as a free and independent State under 
the name of the Republic of Natal and adjoining countries.*' 
Being pressed by the merchants interested in Cape Colony, and 
by the representatives of the Aborigines Protection Society, the 
British Government — though themselves averse to the extension 
of the Cape territories— ordered the English forces to lake pos- 
session of the coast of Natal. The Boers attacked the English 
troops, and being successful, proclaimed Natalia an independent 
republic under the protection of the King of Holland, who had 
just stated in a despatch, dated 4jth November 1842, to the Foreign 
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Secretary, “ that the disloyal communications of the emigrant 
farmers had been repelled with indignation^ and that the King 
of Holland had taken every possible step to mark his disapproval 
of the unjustifiable use made of his name/' For a short time 
the British commander was hemmed in by the Boers, and reduced 
to great straits. The plucky conduct of a Mr. King, who rode 
many hundred miles through the heart of Kafirland, and 
carried the news to Graham s Town, * resulted in succour being 
speedily sent to the garrison, the consequent dispersal of the 
Boers and hauling down of their dag, and a formal submission 
being tendered by the Volksraad held in July 184^. 

As a result of the above-narrated events, Natal was declared 
(May 12, 1843) to be a British colony, “ for the sake of the peace, 
protection, and salutary control of all men settled at or surround- 
ing this important position of South Africa/^ So little to their 
liking did some of the Boers find this “ salutary control " that 
they “ trekked " north again, and crossing the Vaal River, founded 
a community, under the leadership of a voertrekker named Pot- 
gieter, in the neighbourhood of the present town of Potchefstroom. 
The British Goveinrneut hereupon proclaimed that all offences 
committed by British subjects up to 25“ south could be punished 
in a court of law, and the Boers replied by “ trekking^' beyond 
the boundary named, to Lydenburg (just beyond the line) and 
Zoutspansburg, still farther north. Here they were for some years 
un interfered with by the Government of Great Britain ; but in 
1852 all doubt was set at rest by the conclusion of the Sand 
River Convention between the English and Boer plenipotentiaries, 
by which the Vaal River was fixed as the northern boundary of 
the Cape Colony, and the independence of the Boers dwelling 
north of the Vaal fully recognized. 

But to return to the affairs of the Cape itself. After the exodus 
of the emigrant Boers little happened of interest until 1840, when 
a Kafir, who was being sent to Graham's Town on the charge of 
stealing an axe, was rescued by some of his tribesmen, and a 
fresh Kafir war was originated. Again all the available forces 
of the colony were called upon to take the field ; the Kafirs 
were routed out of their strongholds in the Amotola Mountains ; 
and British sovereignty was proclaimed in 1847 by Sir Harry 
Smith to be extended as far as the River Kei. His proclama- 
tion was respected by the Home Government, who twelve years 
before had reversed that of Sir B. Durban when he annexed 


• Mr. Statham says that “ au English resident of Durban had, when the 
siege ^)egan, swam across the mouth of the harbour, and, taking horse on tlie 
southern side, ridden alone through hundreds of miles of the wildest country, 
arriving at Graham's Town in nine days — a performance still spoken of by 
colonists as “ Dick King’s ride.” — Blacks^ Boers^ and British^ p. 108. 
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the very same district. Peace, however, was of very short 
duration, for at the close of 1850 the Kafirs attacked a military 
force in the Boomah Pass, and on the next day massacred a 
number of* military settlers in the Chiimie Valley, who were pre- 
paring to celebrate their Christmas festivities. 

For three .years the war dragged on, proving ruinous to all 
classes of the inhabitants, and hindering the development of the 
resources of the colony. Sir Harry Smith was recalled, and General 
Sir George Cathcart appointed, and by him, in 1853, hostilities 
were brought to a close. The Fingoes, who had shown them- 
selves loyal during the war, had a settlement assigned them on 
the lands of the turbulent Gaika tribe, the latter being removed 
to the east of the Thomas River. A new district, called Queen’s 
Town, w'as erected out of the lands of the Ama-Tembus, and 
was occupied by an armed burgher population. 

Just previous to the outbreak of the last-mentioned war the 
colonists had been seriously alarmed by the announcement that 
Earl Grey had ordered, a batch of three hundred convicts to be 
removed from Bermuda to Cape Town. The greatest excitement 
was occasioned amongst all classes, and it was unanimously deter- 
mined to resist the attempt to make the Cape a penal settlement. 
The arrival of the Xepiane in Simon’s Bay with the convicts on 
board roused the people to fever heat. A solemn league was 
entered into by the community, suspending all business trans- 
actions with the Government. For six months the struggle was 
continued ; then the Government gave way; the ship sailed for 
Van Diemen’s Land, and an Order in Council was issued in 
February 1850, revoking the former one in which the Cape had 
been named as a penal settlement. 

Considerable agitation had for some time been on foot for 
securing representative government to the colonists ; and in May 
1850 the Governor and Legislative Council were empowered by 
letters patent to enact ordinances for the establishment of two 
elective chambers. It was not, however, until after the close of 
the war that the first Parliament was chosen ; and on 1st July 
1854 representative government came fully into operation by 
the formal opening of Parliament by Lieutenant-Governor 
Darling. 

The arrival of Sir George Grey as Governor gave the colony 
what it had so long and so sorely needed — an able administrator 
and a far-seeing statesman. With the prestige attaching to his 
name as the successful Governor of South Australia, and after- 
wards of New Zealand, Sir George Grey received a more attentive 
hearing from the Home Government than might otherwise have 
been accorded to him. He. at once advocated extensive public 
works, the maintenance of educational and benevolent institutions. 
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and the subsidizing of certain native chiefs, whose followers were 
to be largely employed in the construction of roads — thus 
accustoming the Kafirs to hitherto unknown habits of labour, 
and providing the means of better communication between the 
widely scattered settlements throughout the colony. The Imperial 
Parliament voted ^40,000 for the furtherance of Sir G. Grey^s 
policy, and the Cape Parliament about i?50,000 for the equipment 
and maintenance of a police force to defend the dwellers on the 
frontier. 

In the year 1857 a most remarkable instance of the blind 
faith reposed by the Kafirs in their "sacred prophets” was 
witnessed in the conduct of the Gaika and Gcaleka tribes. A 
Kafir seer, Umhlagaz.i by name,* professed to have held 
converse with the spirits of the dead Kafirs; and he preached 
to the Kafirs that if they \\ould destroy all tl)eir cattle, burn 
all their corn, and refrain from cultivating the ground, they 
should be assisted by the departed chiefs and heroes in a great 
war which should sweep from the face of the earth the hated 
white men and the despised Fingoes. These predictions were 
believed by the Kafirs; and it is computed that nearly a 
quarter of a million cattle were slaughtered, and such vast 
quantities of grain destro}ed, that over twenty thousand 
people perished, and ten times that number dispersed them- 
selves beyond the bounds of Kalfraiia in their despairing 
search for food. Large tracts of the country thus depopulated 
were at once occupied by white settlers from the Cape Colony, 
who held their lands on a system of military tenure. The 
Anglo-Geiman Legion, upon being disbanded at the close of 
the Crimean war, wero.also settled on the vacant lands at the 
expense of the Cape Colony; and the Governor was also 
instrumental in the bringing out, and settling on the banks 
of the Buffalo River, of a body of agricultural labourers frpm 
North Germany, numbering, mth their wives and children, 
about 2000 souls. 

The internal resources of the colony were so wisely looked 
after and developed by Sir G. Grey — who obtained the sanc- 
tion of Pailiament to a scheme for the purpose of assisting 
European immigration to the Cape, turned the first sod of the 
Cape Town and Wellington line of railway on the 31st of March 
1859, vigorously pushed the construction of roads and bridges, 
and strenuously urged on the formation of a harbour of refuge 
in Table Bay — that within ten years of his landing at the Cape 
a most gratifying advance was evident in the prosperity of the 


* We are quite at a loss to know why Mr. Greswell speaks of a “ pro- 
phetess” (vol. i. p. 132). 
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colony. The exports, valued in 1854 at ^764, 000, had increased 
in value to £2,594,000. The produce of wool had risen during 
the same period from eight and a half million pounds weight to 
thirty-six and a quarter million pounds. The imports had risen 
in value from £1,508,000 to £2,471,000. 

The limits of the colony continued to be enlarged ; British 
Kaffraria being incorporated’ in the j^ear 1865, upon the advice 
of Sir P. E. Wodehouse, but against the general wish of the 
colonists Both within the settlement and throughout the colony. 
In 1866 the Fingoes and Temhus, who were increasing very 
rapidly on the frontier settlements, were allotted lands in the 
district now known as the Transkei, and formed a living barrier 
between the colonists and the Gcalekas. 

Between the years 1867 and 1869 a marked decline in the 
finances of the colony led the Government to draw up a large 
scheme of taxation, which was rejected by the House of 
Assembly in favour of a plan for a considerable retrench- 
ment in the expenditure. The Parliament was dissolved, 
and upon an appeal to the electorate a new Parliament was 
returned strongly in favour of an amendment in the Constitu- 
tion which should allow of the administration of the Colony 
being placed in the hands of a Cabinet possessing the confidence 
of the Legislature. Sir Henry Barkly was thereupon sent out 
as successor to Sir P. Wodehouse, and in 1872 introduced a 
measure — which was carried in the House of Assembly by ten 
votes, and in the Legislative Council by a bare majority of one 
— which conferred upon the colony responsible government.” 
Coincident with the change in the form of government came the 
influx of capital and population, attracted by the successful 
working of the diamond mines m West Griqualand. Both 
causes combined with favourable seasons, and the consequent 
prosperity of those engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
to benefit the colony materiatly, and for some years there was a 
succession of surpluses of revenue over expenditure. 

A Commission appointed to consider the question of frontier 
defence reported in 1876 that ^"the colony was living upon a 
mine that might at any moment be sprung beneath its feet.” 
The warning came none too soon ; for scarcely had additional 
defensive preparations been undertaken than “ the accident of a 
fight at a wedding-feast in the Transkei set the tribes on the 
border in com motion. The Gcalekas swarmed into Fingoland, 
and the customary scenes of savage w-arfare were enacted. 
Under the direction of Sir Bartle Frere energetic steps were 
taken, with the result of speedily driving the invaders beyond 
the holders and over the Bashee River — the eastern boundary 
of Gcaieka land. But the Kafirs were not at once beaten, and 
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Bhortly reappeared, and, croeaing the River Eei, induced Sandilli, 
the chief of the Gaikas, to join them with many of his tribe. 
After a few months’ fighting, Sandilli and many of the lesser 
chiefs were killed, and the Kafirs were again dispersed. Ereli 
was outlawed, and the Gaika country was declared forfeited, 
the Oaikas themselves being moved across the Kei and into the 
land from which the Gcalekas had been driven. 

The Cape Parliament having voted its thanks to all who had 
been engaged in suppressing the outbreak, and having*sanctioned 
the increase of Cape Mounted Police, took the further step of 
empowering the Government to proclaim areas within which it 
would not be lawful for any person to carry arms or weapons 
without a licence. Under the Peace Preservation Act the 
disarmament of the Fingoes and Kafirs on the frontier and in 
the Transkei was effected, and it was announced that the same 
law would be enforced against the Basutos. This tribe — 
occupying a territory to the nortli-east of the Cape Colony, 
with an area of about 10,000 square miles, well-watered, enjoy- 
ing a delicious climate, and by some reputed to be “ the finest 
grain-producing country in South Africa” — had made great 
progress since it had come under the protection of the Crown in 
1809, and in 1871 had been handed over to the care and 
administration of the Cape Government. The attempt at 
enforcing the , disarmament in 1880, and the consequent 
resistance on the part of the majority of the tribe, are probably 
too well remembered to need recapitulation. Suffice it to say 
that in 1881, the Cape forceshaving shown themselves incapable 
so far of carrying the decree into effect, both parties welcomed 
the offer of ISir Hercules Kobiiison to arbitrate. His award was 
that the Basutos should surrender their guns and receive them 
back on the payment of a small licence fee ; there was further 
to be a complete amnesty, and no confiscation of territory. 
After the lapse of a year, as there \fas no sign of the award being 
complied with, it was cancelled, as was also the decree for 
disarmament. In the meantime, the feeling was growing very 
strong throughout the colony, that it w^ould be well quit of its 
responsibility in connection with the country ; and Mr. Merriman, 
then Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works, was 
deputed to visit England, and to lay the whole matter before 
the Imperial Government. The Basutos themselves expressing 
their desire of coming under the direct government of the Queen, 
it was decided to disannex Basutoland from the Cape Colony 
on two conditions — first, that the colony paid towards the cost 
of government the amount received as customs dues on goods 
imported into Basutoland; and the other, that the Basutos 
should show a loyal adherence to the new administration. Sub- 
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•sequently, in 1883, an Act disannexing Basutoland was passed, 
and provision was made for the Cape Government contributing 
a sum not exceeding £30,000 towards making good any deficiency 
arising in the administration of the territory by the Resident 
Commissioner, who is under the direction of her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner in South Africa. 

In 1884 the first step towards annexation in South Africa on 
the part of the Germans was taken by a German man-of-war 
proclaiming a protectorate over the west coast from the Orange 
River up to 1C° S., and shortly afterwards a German gunboat 
formally took possession of the coast (Walwich Bay and certain 
islands about which negotiations were proceeding with the British 
Government beingexcepted),in the name of the German Emperor. 
This proceeding, showing that other Powers were alive to the im- 
portance of the possession of the coast of South Africa, quickened 
the action of tho Cape Government, and Walwich Bay was 
proclaimed British territory, and at the same time the port of 
St. John, at the mouth of the Umziruvubu River, on the east 
coast, was formally annexed. The long-pending incorporation 
of the whole of the Transkei territories was completed (the 
districts of Griqualand East, Idutywa, and Fingoland had been 
annexed in 1S77) ; and in 1885 the territories of Teiubuland, 
Emigrant Tembuland, Gcalekaland, and Bomvanaland were 
proclaimed integral portions of the Cape Colony. Thus the 
whole of the southern coast of South Africa, froUi the Orange 
River on the west to the Bay of St. Lucia on the east, has 
become ‘'part and parcel” of the British Empire; for Pondo- 
land is virtually British territory, a British officer being resident 
with its chief, and the sole poit of the district, at the mouth of 
the St. John’s River, having been purcliasod and proclaimed. 

The boundaries of the Cape Colony, however, comprise inland 
districts of which no mention has as yet been made in this 
paper — namely, Griqualand 'East, which lies between Pondoland 
on the south-east, Natal on the north-east, Basutoland on the 
west, and Tembuland on the south- weat ; and Griqualand West, 
separated from Griqualand East by Basutoland, the Orange 
Free State, and a portion of tlie Cape Colony itself. 

At the time of the “great trek” the Griquas, or Baastards, a 
mixed race sprung from the intercourse of the J3oers with their 
Hottentot servants, also migrated from Cape Colony, and formed 
a settlement under the two chiefs, Waterboer and Adam Kok, 
in the country north of the confluence of the Orange and Vaal 
rivers, known now as Griqualand West. A later migration of a 
section under Adam Kok, in 1852, to the district then known 
as No Man^s Land, between Kaffraria and Natal, led to the 
settlement of East Griqualand. In consequence of the discovery 
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of diamonds in Waterboer’s country in 1867, and the rush of 
Europeans from all parts of the world, the Government annexed 
the region in 1871 to the Cape Colony as Griqualand West, 
a proceeding which almost led to a war with the Orange Free 
State, and which ultimately ended in a sum amounting to 
£90,000 being awarded to the Free State as compensation. 

Tlie Orange Free State, which lies almost surrounded by 
British territory, was founded by the emigrant Boers who entered 
the district from Natal when that colony was proclaimed 
British territory. They very soon became embroiled with the 
Cape authorities, and the usual result followed — that the district 
was declared to be annexed to the parent colony. In 1851, 
however, by letters patent it was declared to be a distinct and 
separate colony. Then came the Kafir war of 1851-52, and the 
British resident at Bloemfontein became involved in a dispute 
with the Basutos. As happened later in 1880, the Basutos 
proved too difficult to be dealt with as were the Gaikas and 
Gcalekas; and it was determined by the Home Government 
to “cut the painter” that attached them to the Orange River 
sovereignty. Much dissatisfaction was expressed by those who 
had invested capital in the colony, and by those who had settled 
therein, on the strength of its being British teriitory ; but the 
end was achieved by the execution of the Orange River Con- 
vention, dated February 1851, declaring the country a free 
State ; and of this dissevered district Sir George Grey wrote 
to the Secretary of State in 1S55 : “ The territory forms one of 
the finest pastoral countries I have ever seen. Theie is no dis- 
trict of Australia which I have visited which throughout so great 
an extent of territory affords so uniformly good a pastoral country 

The statistics of tlio Cape Colony are not as coiiiplete as are 
those of the Canadian Dominion, or those of the Australasian 
Colonies ; but in Mr. Noble’s “ Official Handbook ” a computa- 
tion has been made of the area and population of the colony, 
including Griqualand West, the Transkeian territories, and 
Griqualand East. The total area is given as 213,630 square 
miles, and the population as 1,252,000 persons, of whom 340,000 
are European or white, and the remainder coloured or native 
races. Chief and most numerous among the native races are the 
Kafirs, who may be roughly divided into coatit Kafirs and 
Kafirs of the plateau. Among the former are the Ama-Zulus, 
Amatonga, Matabele, &c., who have gradually advanced from 
the north-east ; among the latter are the more peaceful and 
agricultural Basutos, Ba-rolongs, Ba-kwana, and other Bechuaiia 
tribes. Then come the half-breeds (Griquas) ; and finally, th^ 
dwindling Bushmen and Hottentots. The following table shows 
the recent growth of the colony : — 
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Yew. 

Population. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

EevsQue. 

Expenditure 

Public Debt. 

1854 

1864 

1874 

1884 

265.000 

680.000 
720,000 

1,250,000 

£ 

1.548.000 

2.671.000 

6.558.000 

6.200.000 

£ 

764,000 

2.594.000 

4.433.000 

7.031.000 

£ 

800,000 

587,000 

1,538,000 

8,318,000+ 

£ 

633,000 

1,857,000 

3,375,000+ 

£ 

1,000,000* 

2,399,000 

20,8t)4,000 


It is interesting to observe in what manner the public debt 
■has been expended, and from a table published under the 
authority of the Controller and Auditor-General of the colony 
we learn that up to June 30, 1885, the disbursements were as 
follows’: — Railways, £13,7 16,000 ; East London harbour, 
Buffalo River mouth, £502,000; Kowie harbour. Port Allred, 
£290,000 ; bridges, 416,000 ; buildings, £213 ; telegraphs, 
£165,000 ; irrigation works, £33,000; immigration, £85,000; 
native rebellion, £4,794,000; Griqualand West liabilities, 
£310,000; loans for local works and irrigation, £219,000. 

The railwaj^, of which 1,600 miles are open, and telegraphs, 
with 8,663 miles of wire, are already reproductive works ; and 
with the exception of the item lor the native war (Basuto 
-rebellion), tlie whole expenditure may fairly be said to have 
been incurred for works that, either directly or indirectly, must 
pjrove of a reproductive or remunerative character. 

The colony itself, having no rivers available for internal 
navigation, absolutely demands a liberal expenditure upon the 
construction and maintenance of roads and bridges ; and it is to 
he hoped that the Legishature may ^e its way clear to a con- 
siderable further outlay in this direction ; it being a certainty 
that iucreabed means of commurrication will most readily develop 
the resources of the country. 

Irrigation especially appears to need an increased expendi- 
ture. Until 1876 no Government irrigation works had been 
constructed ; in that year a small reservoir was sanctioned at 
Brand Vley, and since its completion (at a cost of £835) it has 
been the means of saving the lives of thousands of animals, 


• (A-bout.) The debt dates from 1859, when it was £101,250. In 1869 it 
was £1,178,150, 

f These ligurcs agree with those in the “ Official Handbook ** (p. 318). The 
Statesman's i^ear Book " lor ISSG (in agreement with the “ Statistical Abstract 
for the Colonial and other Possessions of the United Kingdom/’ 1885), gives 
the figures as— Revenue, £7,532,983 ; expenditure, £5,374,982 ; the former 
including loans, the latter including expenditure, under Act of Parliament. 
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whose value must hnve many times exceeded the cost of ^the- 
work. ^ Other irrigation works have been shown to be equally 
beneficial, and beyond doubt justify a very considerable ex- 
tension of the system. 

Every kind of pastoral and agricultural occupation can be 
followed in the colony. Sheep, goats, cattle, and horses feed 
entirely on the natural plants and grasses. Wheat and other 
corn crops yield excellent returns ; and most of the products of 
the temperate and semi-tropical zones may be successfully 
cultivated. 

Although the greater portion of the country is settled, and 
belongs to private individuals, there still remains a considerable 
extent of Crown lands, which are from time to time surveyed 
and offered for sale to the highest bidder at an annual* rental. 
Owing to the excellent character of the land in Cafiraria, where 
small holdings have been so successfully worked by immigrants, 
allotments arc now being made to applicants; and so recently as 
June 8 last, a body of emigrants, numbering 1)1 men, women, 
and children, were publicly bidden Godspeed by Princess Louise 
(after whom the district Ihey are to inhabit is to be named), 
Cardinal Manning, Lord Wolseley, and others, in the Conference 
Hoorn of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 

Wool of excellent quality can be grown, and has been grown, 
throughout the colony. But in many parts injudicious and in- 
discriminate breeding, and careless farming of stock, have resulted 
in a deterioration of the staple. In 18^30 the Cape exported 
only 33,000 lbs. of wool ; in 1850 the amount was nearly six 
million pounds, valued at £285,000; and in 1872 the maximum 
of 48,822,000 lbs., valued at £3,275,000, was exported. Since 
that year the quantity has fluctuated, amounting last year only 
to 34^ million pounds, valued at £1,426,000. 

Although mohair only began to figure in the exports from the 
Cape in 1802, it has since steadily advanced in quantity and im- 
proved in quality, and last year (1885) the export was 5,251,801 
lbs., valued at £201,018. 

Ostrich farming dates from 1SC5, when 17,522 lbs. weight of 
feathers, valued at £05,730, was exported. The successful intro- 
duction of artificial hatching by means of the “ Incubator/’ per- 
fected by Mr. A. Douglas, of Heatherton, Albany, gave au 
impetus to the industry ; and in the following year (1870) the 
export of feathers rose to 28,786 lbs., valued at £91,229. In 
1882 the maximum export was reached, 258,954 lbs. weight being 
exported at a value of £1,093,000. Owing. to drought and a 
virulent fever, a decrease has taken place during the last two or 
three years. Xt is estimated that there are at least 150,000 
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domesticated ostriches living in the colony, in connection with 
which eight millions of capital is employed.* 

The first vine-sticks were brought into the colony in 1653, 
from the borders of the Rhine. Six years later a vintage is 
recorded ; and in 1^81 the first brandy was made. For two 
hundred years viticulture has occupied the most prominent 
position amongst the various branches of agriculture at the 
Cape. The last returns of the vineyards of the colony, in 1880, 
showed there were about sixty million vines on twenty thousand 
acres of Itfnd. The number of vines is now believed to exceed 
seventy millions. Owing to climatic conditions most of the wine 
districts are within the Western Province. The productive power 
of the vineyards of the Cape greatly exceeds that of any other 
“ wine-countiy in the world. It is also contended that the 
quality of the juice of the Cape grapes is superior to that of the 
European grapes^ but the making of the wine is admitted to 
be, on the whole, of a primitive character; to this is due the fact 
of its comparatively limited consumption in Europe. Still, the 
wine industry is a source of revenue to a very large part of the 
population of the western district. 

The Diamond Fields are situated in Griqualand West, and are 
said to have surpassed in richness and extent all other diamondi- 
ferous districts m the world. The first diamond, found by a Mr. 
O’Reilly in the possession of a Bushman boy in Hopetown district, 
was tried at Cape Town in 1867, and valued at £500. Upon 
being approved by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell in London, to 
whom it was sent lor inspection, it was purchased by Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, and by him exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. Two years later the famous “Star of South Africa/' 
weighing 83^ carats in the rough, was purchased from a native 
by a Boer, who gave £400 (or live stock to that value) for the 
gem, and immediately succeeded in selling it at Cape Town for 
£10,000. In June 1870 it was valued in Cape Town at £25,000 : 
and “ the rush to the fields soon led to the most extravagant 
expectations being realized. In those days the journey from 
Cape Town took six weeks, and cost £50 ; now Kimberley is the 
inland terminus of the railway system, and can be reached in about 
thirty hours from Cape Town. The total value of diamonds ex- 
ported from the colony up to l*884i is put at £29,772,576 ; the 
exports in 1884 being valued at £2,800,000. 

Among the minor exports from tho Colony are copper ore, of 

* In 1883 the Cape Parliament, becoming alarmed at several shipments of 
ostriches being made to South Australia, the Argentine Republic, and California, 
imposed an export tax of £100 on every ostrich, and £5 on every egg exported. 
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yrhich 20,000 toos, valued at £395,000, were exported in 1885 ; 
and skins and hides, valued at £731,489 in 1884. 

The commercial intercourse of the colony is mainly with 
Great Britain — the imports of British produce comprising mainly 
apparel and haberdashery (£618,786 in 1884), cotton manu- 
factures (£378,000), iron, wrought and un wrought (£306,000), 
and leather and saddlery (£288,87?). 


Period firom 1880 to 1885. 

United Kingdom. 

British 

Po&scssioiis. 

Foreign 

Countnos. 

Imports from .... 
Expoits to 

£ 

34,336,000 

43,i>92,000 

£ 

5,696,000 
821,000 ' 

£ 

3.444.000 

1.738.000 

Total value of trade 

77,028,000 

6,617,000 

5,182,000 

1 


The whole white population of the colony being no more 
than that of any one of half a dozen of the chief London 
boroughs, it is not surpiising to find there are no large cities or 
towns in South Africa. Cape Town, the metropolis of the 
Cape Colony, is by far the most populous ; and its position as 
the seat of government and as an important commercial 
entrepot has secured for it a compaiatively wealthy lesident 
comiiiuiiity. Its inhabitants number about 00,000, including 
the coloured races. Port Elizabeth, next to Cape Town, is the 
most important seaport in the colony, but its population only 
numbers about 18,000, of whom, however, the greater portion 
are Europeans, Graham's Town, about lOG miles by rail from 
Port Elizabeth, ranks as the metropolis of the eastern and 
frontier districts, and has a population of 7,000 Europeans 
and 3,000 coloured natives. King Williams Town, from its 
position on the highway from East London to the interior, and 
from the eastern districts to the Transkei, is regarded as an 
important commercial centre. Graaf-Reinet, the oldest and 
largest of the towns in the midland districts, has a few thou- 
sand inhabitants ; but Kimberley, owing to its origin, is tho 
one town that has really sprung up with a growth at all 
approaching that of Australasian and Canadian towns. In 
Kimberley half the population of 30,000 are white ; and many 
substantial buildings have 'already been erected. The streets 
and roads, which extend over a distance of twenty miles, arc 
well laid out and kept in good order; and the town is lighted 
by thirty-two electric Brush lights of 2,000 candle-power each. 

The Constitution of the Colony vests the executive in the 
Governor (who is appointed by the Crown) and his Cabinet, 
who are chosen by him from among those possessing the con* 
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fide»ce of the majority of the elected representatives. Tlie 
legislative power rests with a Legislative Council of twenty-two 
members elected for seven years, and a House of Assembly of 
seventy-four members, elected for five years, representing the 
country districts and towns of the colony. By a law passed in 
1882, speeches may be made both in English and in Dutch in 
the Cape Parliament. Both Houses are elected by the same 
voters, who in 1885 were registered to the number of 86,206. 

The defence of the colony is provided for by permanent and 
volunteer forces, cousisting of the Cape Mounted Riflemen 
(including the Cape Field Artillery), numbering 700 officers 
and men ; the Cape Infantry Regiment, numbering 520 ; and 
volunteer corps numbering 6/’ 26. In addition, every able- 
bodied man in the colony between eighteen and fifty years 
of age is liable to be culled upon for active service. The 
outlay of the Imperial (jovernniiuifc (mainly for military and 
naval purposes) in connection with Cape Colony and Natal was, 
in ]886-l‘, £606,595; and was estimated for 1881-5 at 
£296,665 ; the total number of troops comprising the British 
gainsons in 1S85-6 is given at 6,6cS7. 

A very bri^f reference to Natal will complete our sketch of 
the growth of British South Africa. Natal was erected into a 
separate colony in 1856, and since JS82 has been administered 
by a tioveriior, aided by an Executive and a Legislative Council, 
The laiUr consists ot thirty members, seven of whom are 
noniiuated by the Crown, and the others elected by the counties 
and bi)rouglib. With an area of 21,150 stpiare miles, about 
tliiee-foiuthb the size of ^Scotland, Natal has a population of 
about 160,000, of whom iiiulor 10,000 are Europeans. Since 
1879, however, the white pv)pulatioii lias increased by 60 per 
cent., and the colony presents a very favourabL field for the 
efforts of the Stato-Uirected Emigration Society. But the words 
of the late Sir Bartle Frere, spoken before tlie meeting of the 
Royal Colonial Institute on January 24, 1882, should be 
remembered : 

That in Natal the colonists arc, as a rule, men very superior in 
position and education to the average Englishman, for this very 
simple reason : there is hardly any labouring class in Natal of white 
men. Owing to the large n umbers of natives and of Indian coolies, 
almost all manual labour is done by others than European colonists. 
There is no field there for the uneducated Englishman, who has 
nothing but his own hands to trust to ; unless he has some quality 
wliicli will enable him to ascend into the position of an employer of 
labour, he had much better go to some other colony. 

The population of Durban is about 20,000 ; that of Pieter- 
maritzburg about 15,000. The imports in 1884. amounted to 
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£1,675|000, and the exports to £057,000. About 80 per cent, 
of the imports are from Great Britain, and about 75 per cent, 
of the exports are to Great Britain. European capital and 
intelligence are greatly needed to develop the very extensive 
coal-fields in the northern part of the colony ; and, to our mind, 
no greater boon to British South Africa could be conferred than 
a considerable emigration of intelligent and energetic men from 
Great Britain to Natal, who, while complying with the require- 
ments indicated by the late Sir Bartle Frere, and advancing 
alike the welfare of the colony and of themselves, would be in 
the best position for furthering the growth of the English 
power in South Africa by effectually checking that of the only 
opposing force with which we have to reckon. 

The climate of Natal is unsurpassed by that of any portion of 
British South Africa, and probably no country of its size can 
boast so wide a range of resources. Amongst her exports are 
sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco and arrowroot, as well as wool, 
barley, oais, beans and pease, butter, bacon, fruit, potatoes, soap, 
tallow, spirits, hides and skins, and ostrich feathers and ivory 
from the interior. Until the destruction of the Zulu powder, the 
colony was too isolated to attract imuiigration ; now, however, 
it is to be hoped its population will gam considerable accessions 
from the mother country ; and should that fortunately happen, 
we do not doubt that — taken in conjunction with the growing 
favour with which the Cape Colony is now regarded as a field 
of emigration and as a health resort — the resources of British 
South Africa will speedily be developed, with the result of 
placing her in line with the others of England’s mighty colonies 
hitherto denied her. 

There is, however, a vast district to the north of, and almost 
equalling in size, the Cape Colony, and hither, probably, emi- 
grants will flock. Bechuanaland, at present administered by 
Mr. Justice Shippard aided by two Engineer officers, and 
“ policed by Colonel (yarrington and his corps of 500 mounted 
men, is as yet best known “at home” in connection with 
the famous expedition of Sir Charles Warren, It extends from 
lat. 29 north of the Cape Colony to lat. 22, and from long. 20 
east to the borders of the Transvaal Republic, comprising about 
170,000 square miles, and is all under the protection of her 
Majesty ; that portion to the south and east of the River Molopo 
having recently been declared a Crown colony under the name 
of British Bechuanaland. The country is an elevated plateau, 
averaging from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and though containing a variety of climates, of soils, and of 
inhabitants, there is scarcely any land that is not suitable 
farming purposes, and everywhere it is well adapted for the 
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habitnfitOD of tho A&glo^Saton race. The railway at Kimberlejr 
reaches to within ninety miles of British Bechuanaland ; and we 
have the authority of Mr. Edward Maund (who while serving 
with Sir C. Warren surveyed and sketched the country through 
which the trade route runs to its northern limit at Inyati) for 
stating that there are no physical or engineering diflSculties to 
prevent a line being run quickly over the Bechuanaland plains, 
where there would be only a few culverts to build. 

Objectiomhas been taken to Bechuanaland as being composed 
largely of ‘‘a waterless desert." But the vast herds of cattle 
which fatten and do well on the grass prove that water must be 
stored not far beneath the surface. Mr. Maund speaks of 
innumerable fountains welling up through the ground, and men- 
tions one ‘‘recently discovered thirty miles west of Vryburg,, 
between Motito and Takoon, where at a depth of twenty feet 
below the surface there is a stream of running water, fifty-seven 
feet deep, which must run away as a subterranean river without 
doing any good to the surface soil, simply because it requires 
man, aided by science, to prevent it thus running to waste.’'* 

Sir Charles Warren states that Bechuanaland is, from a com- 
mercial point of viesv, more highly cultivated than many parts 
of Cape Colony, and lias supported for years a very large number 
of cattle ; whilst the fact that the Boers are so anxious ta 
migrate into the country is a test of its value as a farming dis- 
trict. Moreover, Sir Charles actually received, while he was in 
the country, ^>,000 applications for farms from English and 
Dutch farmers resident in the Cape Colony and Orange Free 
State ; and he says : 

The fact is, that certain Cape politicians are well aware of the 
great value of the territory, and appear to, be endeavouring to 
depreciate it in order to induce the British Government to hand it 
over to the Cape Colony. The British Government has already spent 
millions on wars in South Africa, which have only resulted in the 
waste lands being occupied by Boers : why should not the million 
recently expended in the pacification of South Africa have as its 
result, the colonization of the territory by English-speaking farmers ? 

When we remember that the power of opening up the vast 
interior trade is the vision upon which Great Britain has for the 
past fifty years feasted her eyes when called upon to contribute 
vast sums from her exchequer ; and when we also recognize that 
as yet we only occupy posts on the road to the interior; there 
can be no doubt that our hold upon the trade route must be 
maintained at all hazards and at any cost, while it appears 

• Speech made by Mr. Maund at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute on hJovember 20, 1885. 
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equally imperative to convert Bechuanaland from being British 
in name only into a territory mainly occupied and developed 
by British settlers. 

“ Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their own affairs 
their own way, seem to be the two great causes of the prosperity 
of all new colonies." * So wrote Adam Smith, and the sound- 
ness of his conclusion has been amply borne out by the progress 
made during the last generation by the colonists of British 
North America and Australasia. Within the brief space of a 
century an unbroken record of prosperity has advanced these 
two great central homes of the British race into a position in which 
they equal in population and surpass in wealth the lesser 
countries of Europe. It is natural, therefore, to inquire why 
the British settlers in South Africa should not have made their 
adopted home advance in material prosperity with! strides equal 
to those taken by their more prosperous brethren. Many and 
varied reasons are forthcoming to explain this undoubted fact. 
That South African colonists liave enjoyed an abundance of 
‘^good land" is evident from the sparse population which even 
now occupies the territory under the sway of the Queen in that 
quarter of the globe. That the land is equally good to that 
of the Australasian colonies no one disputes; and ^Miberty to 
manage their own affairs their own way has been enjoyed by 
South Africans at least as long as it has been by Australasians. 
Perhaps the main reason why ISouth Africa has lagged behind in 
the race is to be found iu the fact that the ^‘^plenty of good 
land" has not been enjoyed l>y those in whose possession it 
would have been best utilized to the general wielfaro of the 
country. Whilst, on the one hand, Australia and New 
-Zealand have a homogeneous and British population, and 
quickly absorb suCh foreign elements as may come to their 
shores, and Canada has had its original French element more 
than neutralized by the influx of British immigrants; South 
Africa, on the otlier hand, has received no great stream of 
immigration from Britain, and the soil remains now, as at the 
time when the Cape Colony came under the sovereignty of Great 
Britain, very largely in the occupation of the Dutch and of the 
descendants of those Frenchmen who, upon the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1687, left their country, and were granted 
a refuge at the Cape by the Dutch EasUindia Company. Upon 
this subject the Hon. J. X. Merriman says : 

Broadly stated, in South Africa, while all trade, all handicraft, 
and ail commercial enterprise of every kind is in the hands of English 


* An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” 
by Adam Smith, book iv. chap. vii. part ii. 
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orGermaas, by far the greatest portion of the land is in the hands of 
colonists of Dutch extraction^ who show no sort of leaning to a town 
life. To this rule there are of course many exceptions. You will 
find English farmers and Dutch townsmen; but from one end of 
South Africa tp the other this is the broad dividing line which 
regulates the occupations of the populations, and which has also a 
controlling effect on the political leanings and aspirations. There is 
no record — and for very obvious reasons no official record can be 
taken — of the relative numbers of colonists of Dutch and of those of 
English or any other European descent. Estimates only can be framed, 
and from the best of those with which I am acquainted I am inclined 
tc think that for the whole of South Africa, including the independent 
republics, colonists of Dutch descent might be put down at 330,000, 
and those of British or other European descent at 162,000, or slightly 
more than two to one ; Avhile in Cape Colony, including Griqualan'd 
proper, the numbers would be 220,000 Dutch to 120,000 English 
or other Europeans, or in the proportion of rather less than two 
to one.* 

Mr. Merriman’s authority is beyond dispute upon a subject 
such as formed the theme of the valuable paper from which we 
have quoted. That paper, together with the discussion that 
ensued upon its reading, accurately and adequately sets forth 
the financial development of South Africa of late years ; and 
very slight additional statistics are needed to represent the 
present position of the colony. 

The character of the Cape Dutchman is admirably and tem- 
perately drawn by Mr. Merriman, and his remarks are deserving 
the careful consideration of all who are anxious to master the 
complex features (in which the race element so largely figures) 
attaching to the question of the future of tfce colony. He 
says : 

To their qualities rather than their numbers the Dutch owe their 
political preponderance. In the first place, they are the chief land- 
holders, and I believe that it is an axiom that whoever holds the land 
holds the balance of political power, and they have all the virtues as 
well as the defects of a community of landholding yeomen. They 
recognize no superior, but they are willing to accept every one as an 
equal, provided he is white. They have a disinclination for sudden 
change, and a tenacity of purpose which give them in any political 
contest a tremendous advantage over British colonists, who, in an 
atmosphere of colonial freedom, are in political matters, something like 
the Athenians of old, always ready to hear and believe some new 
thing. If I might coin a name for our Dutch fellow-colonists, I would 


* ‘‘ The Commercial Resources and the Financial Position of South 
Africa." A Paper read belore the Royal Colonial Institute on November 11, 
188 1, by the Hon. J. X. Merriman. 
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'S&y they are not Democratic Tories,” of whom I believe there are 
some specimens in this country, but Conservative Republicans.” I 
wish I had the ability to make you recognize how very like an old- 
iashioned English farmer this same much-abused Dutcn Boer is, and 
bow it is no more right to accept as the type of the race the agitators 
in and about Cape Town, who trade upon the prejudices by abusing 
England, or the marauding ruffians who are giving us so much trouble 
in Bechuanaland, than it would be to take the drunken .blackguards 
who are pursuing the same career as fair types of English colonists. 
A sober, temperate, God-fearing man, the double isolation arising out 
of the nature of his pursuits and the absence of a common language 
strengthens the prejudices of the Boer, and makes him suspicious of 
English ideas, which he associates with the smart tricks from which 
he or his friends have on some occasions suffered. But 1 make bold 
to say that no Englishman has ever settled at the Cape as a farmer — 
that is, as one exposed to the same vicissitudes and temptations as his 
Dutch neighbours — who has not imbibed a respect and liking for that 
rugged, obstinate race, even if he does not become, in his way of 
looking at things colonial, more Boer than the Boers themselves. 

But, estimable as men of this sort are, who in Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State as a rule treat their native depen- 
dents with kindness and moderation, and differ so widely from 
those wilder and more turbulent spirits who, located on the 
oonfines of civilization in the Transvaal and elsewhere, act as 
men of strong and masterful European nationalities always do 
act under such circumstances,’^ nevertheless, it is not among their 
virtues so to advance with the impetuous rush of this nineteenth 
century's closing decades as to keep the land of their birth 
even abreast of other civilized communities. The “ apathetic and 
unenterprising” character of the Boers remains unaltered, and 
the following incident, recorded by Mr. Noble as having befallen 
him on the banks of the Oliphant Biver, still affords too true an 
illustration of that lack of energy on the part of its landowning 
population which retards the development of the resources of the 
colony : — 

Scarcely any rain had fallen for some time past, and the river had 
not overflowed its banks for more than a year. The stocks of grain 
and vegetables were getting very low. The farmer was complaining 
much about the long-protracted drought, and when he had finished I 
took the liberty of pointing out how he could, by leading out the 
stream for the purposes of irrigation, or by fixing a pump to be pro- 
pelled by the wind on the river-bank, secure an abundant supply 
independent of the weather. He seemed to listen with some interest 
to the development of my plans, and 1 began to hope that he had 
decided upon doing something to relieve himself of the difficulty ; but 
eventually, after turning round and scrutinizing the whole horizon in 
the direction of the river’s source, as if in search of some favourable 
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symptom, he yawned heavily, and merely observed, “ Ach wat ! dat 
zal een dag regen Oh ! it will rain some day 

Mr. G. Baden Posvell, who also speaks from considerable 
personal experience, and uses the term Boer as applicable to all 
those whose families occupied the laud when the English took 
over the country, says : 

The chief fault that I have to find with the Boer is that he does not 
succeed in making himself prosperous, and is, in addition, a drag on 
the prosperity of his neighbours. He is the firm enemy of all 
co-operation ; he has that fantastic religious bias that has led him on 
occasion to declare it impious to make dams where God has seen fit to 
provide but little water ; . . . . these peculiarities of character make 
the Boer little able to make the best use for himself of his surround- 
ings. Th^re are of course exceptions ; but as a rule the Boer is slow 
to act, averse from change, greedy of land, disdainfully ignorant. 
.... Their one ambition is to buy up large areas of soil, but tliey 
refuse to cultivate except as a last resort. Only the other day a ‘Boer 
farmer in the west suddenly gave up a large area of cultivation. His 
neighbours asked him why, and the reply came, ‘‘ Because now I have 
paid off all my debts.” t 

That South Africa is not making due progress, having regard 
to her physical characteristics, is too commonly known to need 
much demonstration. It is, however, noteworthy that the one 
weekly London paper which devotes itself to colonial and Indian 
affairs — namely, I'lic Oolotiie^i and India — in its issue dated 
May 28 has two striking ])aragraphs, the one indicative of the 
prevailing feeling of those Englishmen who recognize with regret 
the slow progress of the colony, and the other purporting to be 
an “echo” from the newspapers latest to hand from the Cape 
itself, plainly showing at least the spirit of the colonists to which 
retrogression rather than progress is due. 

In the first paragraph referred to it is pointed out that the 
advantages of the Cape Colony are certainly not inferior to those 
of the Argentine Republic ; and yet, while South Africa has 
been standing still in the matter of the introduction of immi- 
grants, the South American State has been importing labour to 
the amount of 6000 or 7000 souls a month, and has so improved 
her wool products that she is now able to compete with some of 
the best brands from Australia. It is evident that it is not the 
climate of the Cape that is to blame. That is genial enough, 
and a proper husbanding of the rainfall would secure ample 


^ “Africa,” by the late Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., p. 401. London : Edward 
Stanford, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 1884. 

t The Contemporary^ Ueoiew^ October 1885 : “ English Money in South 
Africa,” by G. Baden Powell, C.M.G. 
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moisture for its agricultural and pastoral holdings. A. new 
departure on the part of the Cape colonists is advised in the 
direction of an infusion of new blood, and in the cultivation of 
those large areas which it is a positive reproach to the country 
to allow to lie waste and unproductive. Labour could readily be 
obte-ined from any of half a dozen congested centres in the 
‘‘old country/’ and capital is so abundant “at home^' that it 
would be advanced (the credit of the colony being so good) with 
the utmost willingness for any enterprise of a reproductive 
character. But in the “echo^^ we have alluded to we are 
informed that the Cape Government intend to abolish the]r 
hydraulic engineer's department, on the ground that the colony 
is not suited to irrigation works on a large scale ! How is such 
a decision to be reconciled to the experience of India and of 
Egypt ? It is an old joke, but a true one, that South Africa can 
never be truly blessed until she has been well “dammed/' AVe 
can only hope to learn that the “ echo has been a false one, and 
that irrigation and immigration are to be tried in the way they 
would be were the wisdom and experience of their friends 
“at home' to be adopted. 

But just as our great home difficulty has been for many 
generations how best to deal with the masses of the poor in this 
country, so South Africa has found herself for ever face to face 
with her great “ native difficulty.” From the north — the great 
negro reservoir in the interior of Africa— vast successive hordes 
of savages have constantly overflowed in the past, and poured 
down, driving out their predecessors from the lands in which 
they had temporarily settled. The tide has been ceaseless, and 
can be easily traced in the history of the South African tribes since 
they have been known to Europeans. At length the advance of 
civilization from the sea-coast — which has only been effected at 
the expense of a succession of costly and bloody wars— has in 
some degree put a check upon the descent from the interior, 
though it is admitted that the Kafir and the Fingo were never 
more numerous, and are actually driving back and dispossessing 
from their conquered lands the Europeans, “ who find it more 
profitable to sublet their land to native tenants than to try and 
farm in black man's country.” 

We have Mr. Merriman's authority for this statement, and he 
adds : 

It is a very curious problem whether in Kaffraria and in Natal the 
experiences of Central America may not be repeated, and Europeans 
have to give way to the peaceful recouquest of the inferior race. 
However this may be settled, there can be no doubt of the great value 
of the natives as customers and labourers. All they want is the pax 
Jjritannica and a firm government, and they surprisingly soon learn to 
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wear Buropean clothing, and to buy and pay for European manu- 
factures. The Diamond Fields taught a useful lesson in this respect, 
for the native labourers came hundreds of miles from the interior to 
labour in the mines, and returned, or rather used to return (for the 
Transvaal Customs regulations, which seemed to include confiscation 
of native property, has sadly interfered with this trade) loaded with 
European manufactures. There are millions of black men in Africa, 
who, if they can be got to wear clothes and buy our goods, are just as 

valuable customers as any one else One great value of the 

native population in South Africa is that it is the natural door to this 
immensely valuable trade, which lies ready to our hand, and in the 
development of which we shall find much more profit than in bhooting 
down our customers. * 

And Mr. Merriman sufficiently proves his case by quoting the 
instance of Basutoland. In 1869, as a result of their war with 
the newly established Orange Free State, the Basiitos were 
reduced to the utmost straits, and petitioned Sir P. VVodehouse 
to extend them the protection of the British Government. 

They were then [says IVIr. Merriman] utterly beggared, homeless, and 
starving. In ten ycars^ time, under the j>ax Britan mat and the wise 
eare of the Imperial and Colonial (Tovernments, the trade of Basuto- 
land had grown, according to the most competent judges, to the annual 
value of haK-a-million sterling, and the Basntos themselves were the 
most industrious jjcople and the largest producers, whether white or 
black, in South Africa. 1 saw the tribe in ISGI), when Sir J^hilip 
Wodehousc proclaimed the sovereignty. They were starving savages, 
and there was not a trader’s *shop in the territory. In 1879, ten years 
later, the country was filled witli traders, several of whom had stocks 
of mantifactured goods from jB 20,()0U to i;o(),()UU in value ; white 
clothes, saddles, ploughs, and other articles ol’ Jhii’opean nianulacture 
found ready sale.' Tiie Basiitos were only 150,000 in number, a more 
handful compared with the millions in South Africa, f 

And we unreservedly agree with Mr. Merriman, Sir Charles 
Warren, Mr. George Baden Powell, and others who, having a 
practical experience of the indigenous peoples of SJonth Africa, 
justly appreciate the enormous trade value which the native races 
may yet become to the industrial population of the mother 
country ; and we point to the instance of Basutoland as affording 
a lesson which deserves the study of those who yet wonder 
whether any good thing can come out of South Africa. 


* Hon. J. X. Merriman : “ Tlio Commercial Ucsources and the Financial 
Position of South Africa." 
t Ibid. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 

[ Under the ahooc title a I united portion of The Westminster Review is occaeionctUif 
set apart for the reception of able Articles^ which^ though harmonizing with the 
general spirit and aims of the ltevieii\ may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in 
introducing this department ^ is to facilitate the c.rpression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical ' concern ^ 
both from the f hit tors and from each other \ 

o 

Art. IX. — Mr. Gladstcjne’s Irish Policy. 

rPHOSE members of the Liberal party who have taken part in the 
X opposition to Mr. Gladstone s latest Irish policy have endured 
many things at the hands of their friends. Traitorous, pedantic, 
unpractical, anti-dernocratic — such are the epithets bestowed on 
us in generous abundance. I do not complain of the treatment 
we have received. It is natuial enough that excited partisans 
should have none but hard words lor those who do not happen to 
share their belief in the leaders and the policy of the moment. We 
must hold on, and hope for better times; and w^e must lose no 
opportunity of promoting the sober and rational di'-cussion of the 
great question now before the country. By ihc kindness of the 
Editors of the Westminster Review I am permitted to state some 
of the reasons which govern iiiy own individual judgment in this 
matter. 

If it be treason to doubt the wisdom of our illustrious leader, 
I must avow myself a traitor of ’ some standing. 1 have followed 
Mr. Gladstone loyally, as a party man is bound to' do, but always 
with a considerable measure of mistrust. He is undoubtedly a 
mail of political, genius ; and he seems to me to be animated by 
a sincere desire to do what is just and benevolent. But his mind^ 
capacious and powerful as it is, seems to retain no consistent hold 
either on principles or on facts. He has indeed a wonderful 
command of principles and facts, when he requires them for 
purposes of advocacy; but when they have served his purpose, 
they seem to pass from his mind altogether, leaving it open to 
receive the new principles and facts which he may require for 
some other occasion. • 

1 venture to think that this estimate of Mr. Gladstone s states- 
manship is strongly confirmed by his treatment of the Irish land 
question. He set to work in lb70 with a sincere desire to avoid 
revolutionary methods. He recognized the landlord as the sole 
owner of the soil ; he repudiated the tenant^s claim to joint 
ownership ; but he introduced certain new terms into the contract 
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of tenancy. The contract, thus re-drawn and amended by the 
State, was to be the basis of better relations between the parties, 
and the sources of agrarian strife were to be " sealed and closed 
up for ever.’' This prediction having been falsified by events, 
Mr. Gladstone came forward in 1881 as a strenuous advocate of 
joint ownership. A substantial right of ])roperty in the soil was 
secured to the tenant ; the landlord was reduced to the position 
of a rent-charger ; and Mr. Gladstone succeeded in persuading 
himself and his supporters that the process could be carried out 
without injury to the landlord. Once more he assured us that 
the law which he proposed would put an end to strife and make 
the position of the landowning classes more secure ; and once 
more his predictions were not borne out by the event. Now he 
tells us that the position of the landlord lias become untenable ; 
that the rent-chargers must be bought out ; and that the strife 
between classes in Ireland is so bitter that we cannot permit an 
Irish Legislature to settle the conditions of sale. 

The agrarian revolution thus unintentionally brought about is 
due to two causes. First, Mr. Gladstone has not been guided by 
legal and economic principle in his dealings with Irish land. He 
is neither a State Socialist nor an orthodox economist ; he borrows 
a principle, now from one school, now from the other, and employs 
it with masterly skill in support of some temporary compromise. 
In the second place, Mr. Gladstone has not kept a firm hold on 
the facts of the case. If he had known the Irish tenant, he never 
could have persuaded himself that the Act of 1870 would be 
accepted as a final settlement, lie w^ould have seen, what some 
of his critics saw plainly enough, that the Act would be regarded 
as a partial recognition of the Irish idea — the *idea that land 
belongs to the cultivating occupier. I do not wish to Jay an un- 
generous stress on a mistake which w'as made in good faith ] 1 do 
wish to bring out the fact that a mistake was made. For Mr. 
Gladstone is now proposing to deal with the government of 
Ireland very much as he dealt with the landlords in 1870. He 
is sincerely anxious to avoid revolution ; he is faithful to tlie unity 
of the Empire; he refuses the claim of complete legislative in- 
dependence. He proposes merely to re-draft the Act of Union, 
in the hope that the amended contract may be the basis of better 
relations between the two countries, and that the'sources.of political 
strife may be sealed and closed up for ever.” Is it treason to 
suggest that this Bill, if it should ever pass, will be accepted as a 
partial recognition of the Irish idea — the idea that Ireland is a 
country within which the British Crown has no rights what- 
ever ? 

To the admirers of Mr. Gladstone his changes of opinion are 
so many proofs of his superior wisdom. They apply to his 

N 2 
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utterances that theory of development which has done good service 
to a certain school of theology. They labour to persuade us that 
the Irish Government Bill was only a further revelation of truths 
which bad long been cherished and expounded by its author. We 
are even asked to believe that the party and the country expressed 
tlieir approval of the general policy of the Bill at the General 
Election of 1885, Mr. Beesly assures us that when Mr. Gladstone 
became a Home Ruler he “went straight to the people.*' Lord 
Granville, speaking at Manchester on May 7 last, asked 
triumphantly whether the Bill went an inch beyond the Mid- 
lothian speeches of last November. Lord Granville must have 
been experimenting on bis audience when he asked this absurd 
question ; but as the experiment seems to have been quite suc- 
cessful, it may be well to sot out a brief itinerary of the way 
by which our party has been led. 

Oii September 20, 1871, speaking at Aberdeen, Mr. Glad- 
stone took note of the formation of a Home Rule part}’’ in 
Ireland. lie did not exactly know what was meant by Home 
Rule, but he thought the demand for a separate legislature 
unreasonable, unless it could be shown that Ireland had made 
just demands, which England and Scotland had united to refuse, 
ilo contended that Ireland had in facl. been treated with special 
favour by Parliament. Scotia n< I atid Whales Inid as good a title 
to separate representation ; and to break up the United Kingdom 
in this way would be “to disintegrate the capital institutions of 
the country, for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the 
sight of all mankind.” 

On March 20, 1<S71, Mr. Butt movu<l a Home Rule amend- 
ment to the address in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone 
once more declared that Parliament had done justice to Ireland, 
and he pointed out the extreme difficulty of defining what was 
meant by "^exclusively Irish affairs.” 

On November 7, 1877, Mr. Gladstone received the freedom of 
the city of Dublin. In the course of a speech delivered on that 
occasion, he adverted to the fact, that the Home Rule party had 
recently increased its strength by capturing seven seats from the 
Conservatives, and no less than forty-three seats from the 
Liberals. He regretted the formation of an exclusively Irish 
party, and he reminded his hearers that O’Connell had stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Englisli Liberals in the struggle for 
Irish rights. On March 20, 1880, Mr. Gladstone referred to 
this Dublin speech as a conclusive proof that he and his party 
had been faithful to the principle, “One Queen, one Parliament, 
one Empire.'^ He also taunted the Conservatives with having 
encouraged the Horae Rule movement by appointing Mr. King- 
llarrnau to the Lord Lieutenancy of county Roscommon. 
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I pass over the speeches made by Mr. Gladstone during the 
period when Mr. Parnell was actively hostile to tlie British 
Government. It may not be quite fair to found an argument 
on the highly rhetorical phrases in which the objects and methods 
of the Parnellite party were then described. But it is important 
to note the line taken by Mr. Gladstone in the debates on ilie 
Franchise Act of 1884^. He scouted the notion that tlie loyal 
minority in Ireland would he exposed lo danger by an extension 
of the franchise. There is/^ he said, “ some security for the 
loyal minority in the composition of this House ; ''' and he wont 
On to argue that eighty Parnellite members could never obtain 
absolute control of Irish legislation. Is it possible lo suppose 
that when the Prime Minister used this arguiiiont he tliought 
that the return of eighty Parnellite members would render it 
necessary to give Ireland a separate legislature, and that the 
protection of the minority was an ‘‘ exclusively Irish affair ? ” 

During tlie long electoral campaign of 1 885, Mr. Parnell was 
careful to let us know clearly what he and his friends meant to 
demand in the coming Parliament, lie cast aside Mr. ButPs 
federal scheme, and declared for an Irish Parliament as inde- 
pendent as that of 1782 ; and while ho admitted that under the 
British Constitution he could ask no more, he ^aid he could place 
no hairier to the march of a nation. He did not actually 
advocate separation from Great Britain ; but he plainly implied 
that it was for Ireland to decide whether separation should take 
place or not. 

Mr. Gladstone made no explicit answer to tliis demand. He 
asked the country to give him a majority large enough to make 
him independent of the Parnellite vote. And what was the Irish 
policy of the Liberal majority to be ? To maintain the 
supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the Empire, and all tlie 
authority of Parliament necessary for the conservation of that 
unity;- and, subject to this governing principle, to grant to por- 
tions of the country enlarged powers for the management of their 
own affairs.’’ There is nothing very definite in these phiases ; 
but, even if we suppose that Mr. Gladstone’s mind was already 
tending towards Home itule, he could not afford to be definite. 
The watchword of his Midlothian campaign was the unity of 
the Liberal party. If at that time he had said in so many words, 
“ I am in favour of giving Ireland a se])arate legislature, and of 
removing the Irish members from the House of Commons,” the 
Liberal party would have been rent in pieces, and no man can 
say what the result of the election would have been. The unity 
of the party was successfully maintained ; and the new House of 
Commons was composed of 388 Liberals, 251 Conservatives, 
and 86 Parnellites. Of the 888 Liberals not more than twenty 
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had expressed a distinct opinion in favour of Horae Rule for 
Ireland. 

Almost as soon as the result of the election was known, it 
was announced that Mr. Gladstone had become a convert to the 
principle of Home Rule, and the announcement was met with 
nothing more than the customary official contradiction. It may 
be contended that circumstances justified, or even compelled, 
this change of opinion ; but how shall we account for the sudden 
abandonment of so many pledges, given and "repeated with the 
most serious emphasis? Mr. Gladstone had done his best to 
convince us that the Imperial Parliament was in every wdy 
competent to make good laws for Ireland, lie had protested 
against condescending to the prejudices of the Home Rulers.*' 
He had warned the Nationalists that they must themselves pre- 
sent an intelligible scheme before their claim could bo con- 
sidered ; and if the claim should prove to be unreasonable, he 
held that “ there was a higher law than the law of conciliation.” 
All these opinions liave passed out of Mr. Gladstone's mind. 
He appears to be honestly unconscious of having ever held them. 
He now thinks that Parliament cannot make laws which will 
command the obedience of the Irish people. If there be a 
higher law than the law of conciliation, it is not for us to apply 
it. We must give the Nationalists, not exactly what they want, 
but at least what we can regard as a fair answer to the substance 
of their demand. We must make this concession in a spirit of 
confidence and hope ; and our previous failures need not cause 
us the least misgiving. 

These new views must have been cleaily defined in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind before Parliament met in January ; but they were 
revealed to the public only by slow degrees. Pirst, there was a 
Conservative Government to be turned out of office ; and here 
no difficulty was encountered. Then came the .formation of a 
Cabinet of anxious inquirers ; and the ingenuous intimation that 
if anybody had anything to say about Ireland, his views should 
receive the respectful attention of Her Majesty's advisers. The 
result of this invitation maybe seen in the Blue-book, from 
which we learned that the Town Councils of Ireland are all in 
favour of Home Rule, and that the Grand Juries are against it, 
together with other facts of equal novelty and importance. While 
this valuable information was being collected, the Liberal party 
was undergoing a process of education, in the Disraelian sense of 
the word. Ministers were “finding salvation,” and passing at 
once from the inquirers' bench to the platform, like so many 
converts at a Salvation Army meeting. Gentlemen on their 
promotion were sliding gently down an inclined plane of phrases, 
until at last they went over the edge and discovered that they 
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had always been Home Rulers. As for the lighter heads of the 
party, they were delighted with every detail of Mr. Gladstone s 
plan, and determined to force it on their friends and neighbours, 
long before they knew what the plan was to be. Meantime, the 
Cabinet considered, disputed, got rid of two intractable colleagues, 
and swallowed a vast quantity of formulae. Mr. Gladstone’s 
original proposals were cut down to the water’s edge, but they 
were floated at lost, and the Irish Government Bill was introduced 
in a remarkable speech. 

I need not dwell on the history of the two months which 
^lapsed between the oratorical triumph of April 8 and the 
political defeat of June 7. Let one remark sufflee. By 
common consent, INlr. Gladstone is a master of the arts of party 
government ; even his enemies say that if he is no statesman lie 
is al least a great tactician. Since December last he has devoted 
all his skill and energy to this question, and with what lesult? 
The first Household Suffrage Parliament has been, dissolved 
before its work was well begun ; and it is by no means unlikely 
that a succession of Parliaments will be dissolved in like manner. 
The Liberal party is so seiiously divided that we cannot be sure 
that it will ever be lestored to its former strength. Wild hopes 
and fears have been excited in I reland and among the Irish in 
Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone himself has lost his freedom of 
action by committing himself to all the details of a crude and ill- 
considered sclieme. If this be tactical genius, we have had enough 
of tactics for some time to come. 

But, it is said, whatever confusion Mr. Gladstone has caused, he 
has at least done something to advance the great principle of 
Home Rule. His Bill may never be carried, but in the end the 
principle must pretail. But what in the name of common- 
sense is this principle of Home Rule? Reduced to plain 
terms, it amounts to this: That li\dand is to have some kind of 
legislature, exercising some powers, subject to some restrictions, 
raising (or not raising) some revenue, and related in some way to 
the Impel ial Parliament. As soon as we attempt to give pre- 
cision to any part of this description, some good Gladstonian is 
sure to protest against the introduction of what he calls questions 
of detail. There are people who think that the federalization of 
the United Kingdom is a question of detail, and some of these 
people are members of the llouse of Commons. That a popularly 
elected legislature is a good thing — this is a matter of principle. 
Whether a proposed new legislature is required or not ; whether 
it is likely to make good laws or bad laws — ftiese are questions of 
detail. That we must do something to get rid of the Irish 
difficulty — this is a matter of principle. W^hether Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme w’ould destroy the roots of the Iiisb difiBculty or leave them 
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in the ground — that is a question of detail. It only remains to 
carry the argument one step farther. That social order should 
be maintained in Ireland — this is a matter of principle. Whether 
it is maintained by concession or coercion — that is a question of 
detail. The distinction may be found useful the next time a 
Liberal Government has to pass a Crimes Act. 

Hitherto I have been dealing with Mr. Gladstone as the leader 
of a party. I have tried to show that he carefully taught his 
party to take a certain view of the question of Home Rule ; that 
he changed his own view suddenly, and without assignable reason ; 
and that a considerable number of Liberals changed along with 
him. These facts throw a somewhat unpleasant light on the state 
of political parties. For some time past we have been drifting 
towards a state of parties not unlike what we see in the Ugited 
States. We have two great parties, not divided by any clear 
difference of principle, each of which is only too read y to take up 
any proposal if it seems likely to become popular. Each party is 
provided with a machine ; and as soon as some new proposal is 
added to the programme, the machine is set to work in support 
of it. The first few turns of the machine produce a great effect 
on persons of undecided opinions. We must all remember, about 
the middle of April last, how many good Liberals there were who 
shook their heads over tlic Bill, but at the same time thought 
that something of this kind was inevitable ; we must, at least, be 
ready to take it up, lest perchance the Conservatives should out- 
run us and get the credit of settling the question. 

But the weaknesses of party government in general, or of our 
own party in particular, do not affect the merits of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill. If it had been a good Bill, we should Lave been bound to 
support it, while reserving our liberty to criticize the manner in 
which and the per^^ons by whom it was introduced. But so far 
from thinking it a good Bill, 1 make bold to say that it was about 
the worst kind of Bill that could have been jiresented to Parlia- 
ment under existing circumstances. It was obscure where it 
ought to have been clear; it left open and unsettled several 
questions of cardinal importance. These defects might have been 
wholly or partly removed in Committee; but no committee could 
have removed the radical weakness of the measure. The truth 
is that Mr. Gladstone committed himself to the hopeless policy of 
attempting to combine two conflicting and contradictory prin- 
ciples — the principle that Ireland ought to be made a self-govern- 
ing country, and tjjie principle that Ireland ought to be retained 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom. The same remark 
applies to all the schemes of Home Rule which have yet been 
put forward. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain differ widely 
on points of minor importance, but they are spending their 
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strength on the same insoluble problem— How to give Ireland a 
separate legislature and a separate Government without repeal- 
ing the Act of Union. To the demand for national independence 
they both make the same answer : You wish to have power to 
make your own laws. You shall have that power, on condition 
that you continue to respect the principle of free trade, as we 
understand it; the principle of religious equality, as we under- 
stand it ; the unity of the Empire, as we understand it.” To use 
a legal phrase, I would submit that the condition is repugnant to 
the nature of the gift. 

• It is supposed that the defects of Mr. Gladstone's Bill may be 
disregarded, because the Iris‘‘ members have accepted it, and 
undertaken to work it. On thi-> point T do not wish to raise any 
merely personal objection. 1 am disposed to think that Mr. 
Parnell and his friends do mean to work Mr. Gladstone’ scheme 
loyally, if they can. But no eighty-six gentlemen can bind the 
Irish people to persevere in an irksome and thankless under- 
taking. If the restrictions imposed on a native legislature are 
in themselves illogical and irritating, attempts will be made to 
get rid of them. Suppose, for example (not a very extreme 
supposition), that there should be a genuine Irish movement in 
favour of the protection of native industry. Mr. Parnell might 
take the constitutional course of opposing the movement; but if 
the leader of the Opposition in the Irish Parliament were to take 
the question up, and confront Mr. Parnell with his Wicklow 
speech, what then ? A strong Irish party would demand an 
enlargement of the powers of the Legislature, and nothing 
would be easier than to forc(3 on England the choice between 
conceding the demand and withdrawing the statutory Constitu- 
tion. “ Well,” says the British Home Euler, then we should 
withdraw the Constitution.^^ i do not believe that we should, 
or that we could. If we set up a Parliament in Dublin new 
parties will come into existence, new forces will begin to operate; 
Ireland will pass beyond our control for good or for evil. It is 
not likely that the Irish people will desire to put off the character 
of British subjects. They know that we are their best customers ; 
and that one fact is worth more than all tlie rhetoric about 
“ inextinguishable hatred. But if we give them a Constitution 
mainly composed of restrictive clauses, it is more than probable 
that our boasted safeguards will go down one by one, until at 
last the British Government will allow itself to be bought out 
at a very moderate valuation; while Ireland will go its way > 
a self-governing and disagreeably independent colony. 

All these suggested safeguards are simply so many proofs that 
our statesmen have not yet realized the true nature of the issue 
before them. We may permit Ireland to govern herself as a 
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country separate from England, or we may refuse her that per- 
mission. We must choose between the two principles — Separa- 
tion and Union — and when we have made our choice we must 
act on it, logically and courageously. At present we are merely 
wasting our time in illogical, unpractical, half-hearted attempts 
to combine two’ utterly inconsistent policies. 

I do not myself hold the principle of separation ; but I admit 
that there is much to be said for it. We have never been on 
very good terms with the Irish, and we are separated from them 
by sixty miles of uncomfortable sea. We are slow, unsympa- 
thetic, and businesslike; they arc quick, emotional, and slovenly 
We like a conventional and expensive kind of Government; 
they like to be led by individuals, aiul they are too poor to pay 
for what we call efl&ciency. We do not dislike them, but wo 
disapprove of their characteristic habits. Tliey do not hate us, 
whatever Mr. Sexton may say in his tragic moods; but they 
resent our intolerable airs of superiority. Perhaps we should be 
better friends if we were to part, as Ontario parteil from Quebec. 
But if we separate, we must completely disentangle our own 
affairs from those of Irelancl ; we must leave ourselves no excuse 
for interfering with their management of their own concerns ; 
we must offer them no moie of our well-meant advice; and we 
must expect from them no assistance or contiibution what- 
ever. 

To give the new Irish Government a fair start, Great Britain 
must take over the Army, the Navy, and the National Debt. 
No poor country can be expected to begin life with forty millions 
of debt slung round its neck. Nor can Ireland well aflbrd to lot 
any portion of its public revenue pass into the British exchequer. 
The sacrifices demanded of us will be considerable ; but, on the 
other hand, we shall make no more advances for Irish purposes, 
and we shall not have to undertake the expense or the risk of 
any scheme of compensation. If Ireland is going to govern her- 
self, it is quite clear that we are in no way bound to provide for 
ihe landlords, or the judges, or the civil servants of the Crown. 
We hand the country over as a going concern, and the new 
managers must meet their liabilities as they arise. Why inter- 
fere between a responsible Government and any class of its 
subjects? Why should an Irishman be exempted from the 
authority of the Government under which he lives because 
he happens to own land or to draw an official salary ? If the 
new legislature treats the landlords harshly, we shall be very 
sorry for them ; but they will have no claim on the British tax- 
payer. If the judges pensions are taken away by law, that will 
be a gross breach of the conditions on which they were appointed. 
But we shall not be responsible. If a like injustice were porpe- 
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trated by the Government of Cape Colony, nobody would think 
of advising the victims to appeal to the Imperial Parliament. 
To avoid misconception, let me -say that 1 do not believe the 
Irish Parliament would commit the acts which I have described. 
But if it is to be a genuine legislative authority it ought to have 
power to commit them. Either the Irish nation is of age, or 
it is not. If it is, we must learn to show some confidence 
in its discretion, instead of keeping it tied to England’s apron- 
string. 

It we asked Mr. Gladstone to vote for the kind of Home Kule 
* I have described, he would reject the proposal with indignation, 
just as he would have rejected the Land Purchase Bill if it had 
been brought forward in 1870. Mr. Gladstone’s method is to 
take a ticket for York, by way of proving his firm determination 
never, never to go to Edinburgh. It is only when his train has 
carried him “ inadvertently as far as Berwick that he begins to 
feel he can no longer fence or skirmish with the question of 
crossing the boidcr. Ilis followers cultivate the same habit of 
mind. They will give self-government to Ireland, but they will 
not hear of separation. They cling to the Act of Union, and 
many of them wish to keep the Irish members at Westminster. 
In the interest of Ireland I protest against the irrational 
endeavour to grant freedom, and at the same time to retain 
ascendency. jNo good thing can come out of a party which sjys 
to the Irish people, We fully admit your right to make your 
own laws ; only you must allow us to appropriate three-fifths 
of your revenue, and to restrain you from meddling with religion, 
customs, excise, currency, and trade,” 

If the people of this country decide in favour of Home Rule, 
we must accept their decision loyally and make the best of it. 
But before the irrevocable judgment goes forth, let us anxiously 
consider whether the step, which we are invited to take be 
indeed inevitable. Is it not possible to solve the problem of 
Irish government without encountering the risks which must 
attend auy fundamental change in the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom ? 1 venture to say that it is possible ; and 
my judgment is confirmed by all that I can learn of Irish opinion. 
It is clear that the Irish people have not formed any distinct 
notion of the form of government they desire. They supported 
the federal scheme of Mr. Butt ; they supported the separatist 
scheme of Mr. Parnell; they accept the compromise oU'ered by 
Mr. Gladstone. They have never been taught to realize what is 
implied in Home Rule, when the principle is logically carried 
out. The substance of their demand may be reduced to two 
simple propositions. First, Ireland is an independent nation, 
and she ought not to be joined in political union with the 
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English and Scottish nations, unless with her own consent. 
Second, Ireland ought to be governed by popular methods. 
The men who make her laws must be men who trust the people 
and are trusted by them. Both these propositions I am‘]pre- 
pared to subscribe ex animo, without mental reservation. 
But I hold that we may accept and give effect to l>oth, within 
the limits of the Union, without adopting any form of Home 
Rule. 

Ireland is a nation, and not a province of England. Being 
myself a Scotchman, proud of my nationality and desiring to 
preserve it, 1 sympathize with the national sentiment which* 
pervades Irish politics and literature. But if Mr. Chamberlain 
or any other Englishman proposes to set up a Scotch Parliament 
ill Edinburgh, I shall o[)pose him vStrenuously, and that for 
several reasons. First, because a local Parliament would require 
new and expensive official machinery. Second, because it would 
be the cause of over-legislation, and of all those evils which 
result from the maintenance ot two systems of law within the 
same country. Third, because it would narrow the range of 
Scotch politics and give undue importance to local and sectarian 
differences. Fourth, because it would diminish the iiifliience of 
Scotland in the Imperial Parliament, by keeping her political 
leaders at home instead of sending them to Westminster. Every 
one of these reasons applies to Ireland as directly and forcibly as 
to Scotland. 

Scotch legislation gives Parliament no trouble, because English- 
men have the sense to see that they do not understand it, and 
to let the Scotch niembeis alone. We must let the Irish 
members alone ; we must banish once for all the idea that Irish 
legislation should be used as a moans for increasing the popii- 
laiity of British statesmen. Bowriing Street never understood 
and never will understand any Irish question. Of course, if the 
Iiish members bring in and discuss their own Bills, they must 
be kept as short of public money as the Scotch members are. 
It may be said that the Irish members will make unjust laws. 
Very likely they will ; but the worst they can do will be no 
worse than the injustice we have ourselves committed in our 
well-meant efforts to legislate for them. Again, it may be said 
that Parliament will not have time to pass all the measures 
which Irishmen desire. There is a curious belief, very prevalent 
at the present time, that we ought to be always legislating on a 
large scale and at a great pace. As a Radical of what may now 
be called the Old School — the school of Mill and Fawcett — I hold 
that this belief is entirely mistaken. Our Parliament turns out, 
in an ordinary session, as many new laws as the three kingdoms 
can understand and apply to advantage. Changes in legislative 
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forms are required, not to increase the quantity, but to improve 
tbe quality of our legislation. 

The Home Rule movement is only a phase of that questionable 
latter-day Radicalism — borrowed from the authoritative democrats 
of continental countries — which assumes that every kind of evil, 
social and political, can be cured by compulsion of law. This 
false belief has already cost Ireland dear. We have laid the 
land system of the country in ruins ; but Parliament has only 
succeeded in proving that the agrarian problem will not be 
solved by any number of Land Acts. We are told now tliat the 
.difficulties attending tbe maintenance of social order may be 
removed by changing the form of the government. I admit 
that the concession of an Irish Legislature would to some extent 
remove the prejudice against the law which now exists. But 
the question remains, whether that prejudice may not be removed 
by other means — by means which will produce a greater ultimate 
benefit to the people. This, of course, is a question which Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends will not allow us to consider. They 
have determined to try Home Rule, and they asfeiime in their 
irrational haste that there is no alternative remedy. 

I have never been able to see that the form of government 
we have provided for Ireland is materially worse than the form 
we have provided for ourselves, q'he spirit of centralization 
reigns in Dublin Castle, just as it reigns in Whitehall. The 
Grand Jury is not an ideal authoiity; but neither is Quarter 
Sessions. Even the anomalies of the Irish municipal franchise 
do not place tlie inhabitants of aij Irish town in a worse position 
than the inhabitants of Loudon. So far as Parliament is con- 
cerned, Ireland is fairly and more than fairly represented in the 
House of Commons; and we Liberals have insisted on admitting 
Irishmen to an ecpiality with ourselves in the matter of electoral 
rights. But — and lierc I touch what .seems to mo the root of the 
Irish difficulty — while the form of the government is popular, 
its methods are despotic ; and this is just one of the cases in 
which methods are more important than forms. 

Mr. (Gladstone s method with Ireland has always been more 
or less despotic. Sometimes be has tiied force, as when he threw 
Mr . Parnell into Kilmaiiiliam. Again, he has tried benevolent 
despotism, as when he tried to solve the land question by means 
of an agrarian poor Jaw. Even at this moment, in the act of 
creating an independent legislature, he must needs dictate 
beforehand what the Legislature ought or ought not to do. It 
lias never occurred to him to govern Ireland, as he governs 
England and Scotland, by putting himself in contact with the 
people and making a direct appeal to their political judgment. 
The people of Great Britain aie governed partly by law, but 
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chiefly by personal and social influence. The people of Ireland 
refuse to be governed because the representatives of law make 
no attempt to acquire personal and social influence among them. 

It is the want of personal contact with their subjects which 
makes our statesmen so hopelessly weak in dealing with Irish 
disaffection. If an agitator makes a foolish speech in England, 
we can usually afford to let him alone, because the representatives 
of authority will be heard in their turn. In Ireland the 
authorities are never heard. If an agitator makes a foolish speech 
he is not answered ; he is put into Kilmainham, and he emerges 
from prison after a short term, ten times more powerful and, 
more ill-conditioned than he was when he went in. 

The agitation which has culminated in the return of eighty- 
six Parnellites to Parliament may be said to have begun in 1879. 
The bad harvest of that year gave Davitt the opportunity to 
raise the land question, and to found the Land League. A 
General Election was approaching, and the anti-English parties 
were preparing to strike a blow at the Government. Lord 
Beaconsfield sAw the danger, but be gave us the impression that 
he was pointing it out, not for the sake of Ireland, but rather to 
influence the elections in Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone hardly 
seemed to see the danger; he certainly made no attempt to 
meet it directly. lie spoke scores of times in England, dozens 
of times in Scotland ; he never went to Ireland at all. Can we 
wonder that the Irish people refused to give thhir confidence to 
a leader who would not even take the trouble to ask for it ? I 
have been told by British politicians that the Irish would not 
listen to a British statesman, but this, I believe, is a complete 
mistake. When Mr. Gladstone was in Ireland in 1877, the 
Nationalists were annoyed and rather alarmed by his popularity. 
A fiiend who lives in Wicklow told me that the people in his 
neighbourhood came out of their houses and knelt down at the 
roadside to bless the great Englishman who had stood their 
friend. Surely the warm feelings of those people might have 
been turned to political account with advantage to them and to 
us. Mr. Gladstone has made a tremendous bid for the votes of 
the Irish members. I believe that a smaller bid would have 
sufficed if he had only chosen to bid for the votes of the Irish 
electors. 

I have often endeavoured to discuss, in meetings of British 
Liberals, the arrangements which would be necessary if we 
desired to give a substantial measure of Home Rule within 
the limits of the Constitution. The Irish members ought to 
form a Grand Committee on Irish Bills, and we might well 
empower them to hold special se&sions in Dublin for the purpose 
ot taking evidence and of reporting generally on the needs of 
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their country. We ought to abolish the Lord Lieutenancy, and 
place the Executive Government in the hands of a resident 
Chief Secretary, assisted by a Parliamentary Under Secretary. 
Industry should be encouraged and the evil of poverty combated, 
not by grants of money, but by the encouragement of private 
enterprise, and the diffusion of sound information and advice. 
Order should be maintained, not by giving arbitrary powers to 
the Government, but by promoting the steady enforcement of 
the ordinary law. The Irish have been taught to look on the 
criminal law as a foreign institution, established for the benefit 
/)f landlords and unpopular persons generally. We encourage 
this delusion by tampering continually with the administration 
of justice on political grounds. If the Government Vishes to 
see the law well administered, its best policy is to interfere as 
little as possible. I should like to see a Chief Secretary brave 
enough to govern Ireland without packed juries and to fight the 
secret societies without tim aitl of the informer. 

Once on a time, the.se ideas were held to savour of doctrinaire 
Radicalism. They were received with some favour by advanced 
politicians ; they were repudiated by moderate men who adhered 
to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Spencer. But now many of my 
advanced friends are so excited about Mr. Gladstone's new 
policy, that they cannot even listen with decent courtesy to any 
argument against it ; while some of iny moderate friends are 
drumming and shouting and flourishing subscription cards in the 
front rank of the Political Salvation Army. I have to complain 
of Mr. Gladstone, not only because he has produced an ill- 
consiilered scheme for the government of Ireland, but also because 
he has made the rational di.scussion of the ijubject almost 
impossible. We are told that the issue now before the country 
is clear and simple. We are to choose between Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury, between Home Rule and Coercion, between 
a paper Union and a genuine community of sentiment. The 
issue is, in point of fact, obscure and complicated ; we cannot even 
approach it until we have cleared out of the way the false issues^ 
which are raised to embarrass our judgment. I take the argu- 
ments of the Gladstonian Home Rulers, addressed to those whom 
they are pleased to describe as the seceding Liberals, and I find 
that they are simply so many attempts to withdraw our attention 
from the facts and principles which ought to influence the minds 
of practical politicians. 

This is not a personal question between Mr. Gladstone on the 
one hand, and Lord Salisbury, or Lord Hartington, or Mr. Cham- 
berlain on the other. There is perhaps none of these distinguished 
individuals who can offer us a complete solution of the Irish 
problem* No one man is to be followed in an emergency like 
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the present f the first necessity of the case is that competing 
policies should be fairly weighed against one another, and that 
all opinions should be heard. At the famous meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation, it was suggested that Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Jesse Collings were to be condemned because 
they would not allow Mr. Gladstone to frame a new Iiiib policy 
without consulting them. I always imagineJ that if men were 
governed without being consulted, th(3y were properly described 
as slaves. In modern parlance they are robust Liberals, loyal 
Radicals, genuine believers in popular government. 

The choice before us does not lie between Home Rule and , 
Coercion. For my own part I am willing to let the Irish people 
manage their own affairs to an exte nt not contemplated by Mr. 
Gladstone ; and 1 regard our C«)ercion Acts as so many proofs 
that we have not yet learned how to govern the country. The 
question is whether the necessity for coercion may best be re- 
removed by altering the method.s of government, or by making 
a fundamental and irrevocable change in its form. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own arguments on the subject of coercion are to me 
almost unintelligible. First, he points out that the record of 
Irish crime is much less formidable than it used to be. From 
this fact he dra\^ the curious inference that our legislation for 
Ireland is and always must boa total failure. Coercion, it seems, 
cannot be effectively apidicd unless by a national h gislatiire. 
But the question is by whom, over whom, and for what ends the 
coercive authoiity of an Iri.sh Legislature will be exercised. Mr. 
Gladstone's speech in introducing the Irish Government Bill 
admits of two interpretations. He may mean to assure us, that 
if there is disotder in Ireland, the local Parliament will be able to 
ap[ ly measures such as he himself has often devised and supported 
for the rc presbion of crime. If that is so, what will the anti- 
coercion })Hrty gain by tb»3 change? On tho other hand, he 
may mean that when Ireland has a local legislature the necessity 
for exce])tioual measures will disappear. No solid reason is 
given for this sanguine forecast. We know that tho establish- 
ment of a legislature in Dublin will be the signal for an outburst 
of agrarian excitement and religious strife. If Mr. Parnell is to 
be the tirst responsible head of an Irish executive, his difficulties 
will be numerous .and grave. We gain nothing by attempting 
to conceal these difficulties from ourselves or from our Irish 
friends. 

Again, the question at issue is a question for the present 
generation, and must not be mixed up with the controversies 
and blunders of the past. Nobody can understand Irish 
politics without a considerable knowledge of history ; but 
history must not be presbcd into the service of party. Let 
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ns confess that England has made many mistakes in dealing 
with Ireland. How does that aflFect the question whether 
Englishmen and Irishmen can or cannot now agree to live 
peaceably within the limits of the Union ? Let us admit that 
tlie Union was obtained by force and fraud. How does that 
affect the question whether the Union is or is not on the 
whole the most satisfactory basis for the future political rela- 
tions of the two countries? Let us admit (rather a large 
admission) that Ireland was more prosperous and orderly under 
Qrattan^s Parliament than she has been under the Union. How 
.does that affect the question whether we ought to establish a 
legislature utterly different from Grattan’s Parliament in every 
essential respect ? 

If the arguments drawn from our own history are apt to be 
misleading, those which are drawn from foreign sources are still 
less useful for the purposes of the present controversy. When 
Holland and Belgium weie separated in 1830 they became two 
separate and independent States. The case of Austria and 
Hungary is so peculiar, that we cannot make it serve as a con- 
stitutional precedent. If Mr. Chamberlain will turn over the 
reports of the cases decided under the British North America 
Act 1807, I question very much whether he will continue to 
hold up the Canadian Confederation as a model for our imita- 
tion. The Provinces were separate colonies of equal rank, 
possessing legislative bodies with plenary power. They were 
united, at their own request, in one Dominion ; but their legisla- 
tures still have plenary power, except in matters assigned to tho 
Canadian Parliament. No analogy can be esta])lished between 
the facts of the Canadian question and the facts O'f the question 
now under discussion. These foreign and colonial parallels are 
interesting in themselves ; we shall do well to study them 
quietly as wc have opportunity. But when used in debate they 
are often of less than no value. Even Mr. Bryce cannot throw 
much force into the argument, that because various systems of 
dual government have worked fairly well in various parts of the 
world, therefore a wholly untried system of dual government is 
likely to work well in the United Kingdom. 

Again, it must be steadily borne in minct that Home Rule, 
as understood in Ireland, has nothing to do witli the reform of 
local government, as understood in Great Britain. If a separate 
legislature is conceded, the reform of Irish local government 
will be a matter for that legislature and not for Parliament. 
If a separate legislature is refused, no administrative council, 
parochial, provincial, or national, can be regarded as a substi- 
tute for it. Mr. Gladstone's Bill has sometimes been described 
as a measure of decentralization; it. is, in fact, a measure for 
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centralizing all power over Irish affairs in a single body.* It 
is the creation of a new centre^ in the shape of a legislature 
which may or may not favour the policy of decentralization 
recommended by Mr. Gladstone. 

But all the fallacies which the debates on the Irish Govern-* 
ment Bill have produced would have little influence on the 
public mind if it were not for the great master fallacy, that the 
Bill is an assertion of what are vaguely described as popular rights. 
I absolutely deny that in maintaining the Union we infringe any 
right whatever. The Irish people have the same political 
franchise as we have. They may fairly claim to be governed by 
popular methods, within the limits of the Act of Union. If they 
wish to repeal or alter the Act of Union, they must refer the 
question to the electors of the three kingdoms; and if the 
decision goes against them they are bound in duty to accept it 
loyally. Mr. Gladstone seems to hint that they are justified in 
mutinous resistance to the Act of Union, because it was obtained 
“ by force and fraud.” If this argument is admitted, the founda- 
tions of social order are not safe. If Irishmen may repudiate 
the Union, British Radicals may repudiate the National Debt. 
We may plead that the debt was contracted to support a policy 
of force and fraud, at a time when the masses of the people were 
not adequately represente<l in Parliament. These are, in fact, 
the arguments used by the few extreme persons who advocate 
repudiation. 

In support of his theory, that the cause of Home Rule is the 
cause of popular government, Mr. Gladstone puts forward a state- 
ment which none of his critics would desire to leave unnoticed. 
He asserts that tlie opposition to his scheme has come chiefly 
from the classes — that is from persons of superior education and 
social rank. I should be sorry to waste a serious answer on this 
preposterous assertion ; but I should like to ask — not the Prime 
Minister, but rather Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who is about my 
own standing — whether he has ever heard of the manoeuvre 
known as carrying the war into the enemy’s country ? How 
does the British Home Rule party stand in relation to the classes? 
Mr. Gladstone himself was educated at Eton and Christ Church ; 
brought into Parliatnent by ducal influence ; pronioted from step 
to step of the official hierarchy, and rewarded with many thousand 
pounds of public money. His trusted lieutenant, Sir W, 
Harcourt, is a person of noble or even royal lineage, once a 
lawyer, and still a sinecure professor. His unofficial confidant, 
Mr. Labouchere, is an ex-diplomatist, a denizen of the London 
clubs, and the editor of a Society paper. His Irish allies are 
Mr. Parnell, a landlord ; Mr. Justin McCarthy, a drawing-room 
historian and novelist; Mr.^Healy, a rising barrister, connected 
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'by marriage with the Lord Mayor of Dahlia. If T only possessed 
the style of Mr. Joseph Leicester, I would call on the sons of toil 
to arise in their might and sweep from power these minions of 
luxury and privilege. 

We dissident Liberals have derived an advantage from the 
manner in which our Gladstonian friends have presented their 
case. Believing as we do that the Union can be and ought 
to be maintained, we should have been in a somewhat perplexing 
position if the deliberate judgment of our own party had gone 
against us. We might have been driven to acknowledge that 
•Home Rule, though neither necessary nor desirable, had become 
practically inevitable. As matters now stand, we are not con- 
tending against the judgment of our party. An attempt hds 
been made to deprive us of our judgment, to suppress differences 
of opinion, to decide a great issue under the imperious control of 
a suddenly awakened sentiment. We are absolved from our 
allegiance to leaders who treat us in this headstrong fashion. It 
is right that we should defer to the unequalled influence of Mr. 
Gladstone ; it is not right that we should give him authority to 
revise the party programme as often as he changes his own prin- 
ciples of action. 

There is every reason to believe that we have a gieat deal of 
trouble before us. This election may settle nothing ; parties may 
be balanced and divided in the next Parliament as they were in 
the last. Even if Mr. Gladstone aud Mr. l^arriell should command 
a decided majority in the new House of Commons, the obstinacy 
of the House of Lords may cost ns another penal dissolution. If 
the country decides against the advocates of Home Rule, ob- 
struction will be the resource of the Irish members and their 
English allies. The patience of Unionist politicians may give 
way ; under the stress of conflicting opinions we may take refuge 
in some unsatisfactory compromise. But the omens are not all 
unfavourable. We have defeated a powerful combination ; we 
have finally disposed of one dangerous project ; we have done 
something to open the mind of the country to the issue which is 
now to be tried. Great Britain and Ireland have to choose be- 
tween Union and Separation. Both principles are worth consider- 
ing ; either the one or the other may be made the basis of a 
settlement. But we shall not be safe until we can find men who 
are prepared to act consistently and courageously on the principle 
which they adopt. 


Thomas Raleigh. 
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Art. X. — The Socialist Movement. 

S OME good-hearted people must have felt an uncomfortable 
thrill when they heard Professor Huxley declare that he 
would rather have been born a savage in one of the Fiji Islands 
than have been born in a London shim. The advantages of 
oivilizatiOn, from the slum point of view, must appear somewhat 
doubtful ; and as a considerable part of the population of every 
large city live in the slums, the slum view has an importance of 
its own as a factor in the future social evolution. For it must 
be remembered that the slum population is not wholly composed 
of criminals and ne’er-do-weels — the good-for-nothings ” of 

Herbert Spencer. The honest workman and struggling seamstress 
live there cheek by jowl with the thief and the liarlot ; and 
with the spread of education has arisen an inclination to ques- 
tion whether, after all, everything has been arranged quite as 
well as it might be in this best of all possible worlds. The ques- 
tion, “ Whether on the whole civilization has been an advantage.? 
has been a theme of academical discussion since Rousseau won 
the prize for an essay on “ Has the restoration of the Sciences 
contributed to purify or to corrupt Manners?’* and laid down 
the audacious thesis that riches gave birth to luxury and 
idleness, and from*luxurv sprung the arts, from idleness the 
sciences. But it has now changed its form, and has entered the 
arena of practical life; men are asking now, Is it rational that 
the progress of society should be as lopsided as it is? Is it 
necessary that, while civilization brings to some art, beauty, 
refinement — all that makes life fair and gracious— it should 
bring to others drudgery, misery, degradation, such as no un- 
civilized people know; and these emphasized and rendered the 
bitterer by the contrast of what life is to many, the dream of 
what it might be to all ? For Professor Huxley is right. The 
savage has the forest and the open sea, the joy of physical 
strength, food easily won, leisure sweet aft’er the excitement of 
the chase ; the civilized toiler has the monotonous drudgery of 
the stuffy workshop, the hell of the gin-palace for his pleasure- 
gro\ind, the pandemonium of reeking court and stifling alley 
for his lullaby : civilization has robbed him of all natural beauty 
and physical joy, and has given him in exchange — the slum. 
It is little wonder that, under these circumsfances, there are 
many' who have but scant respect for our social fabric, and who 
are think that any change cannot land them in a condi- 

than that in which they already find themselves. 
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THae t^eodency to think of complete social change as a possible 
•oocurrenoe has come down to the present generation as an 
inheritance of the past. Old men still <l\vell fondly on the 
hopes of the “social missionaries” who were preaching when 
.the men now of middle-age were born. Some even remember 
the experiments of Eobert Owen and of his personal disciples, 
the hopes raised by New Lanark and Arbiston, the chill dis- 
appointment of New Harmony. The dream that glorified their 
youth has remained a sacrtd memory, and they have told how 
-all might have been different had society been prepared in 
^Owen’s time for the fundamental change. And the great and 
far-reaching co-operative movement, born of Owen’s socialisnr», 
has kept his memory green,” and has prepared men to think 
of a possible future in which co-operation should wholly replace, 
competition, and Owen's dream of universal brotherhood become 
a living reality. Such part of the energy of the Owenite 
Socialists as was not merged in co-operative activity was 
swamped in the sudden rush of prosperity that followed the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the English triumph of Free 
Trade. Now that that rush is long over, and the old misery 
is on the workers once more, their minds turn back to the old 
schemes, and they listen readily to suggestions of a new social 
•order. 

The abnormally rapid multiplication characteristic of the 
very poor is at once constantly rendering the problem to be 
solved more difficult and more impel atively pressing. Un- 
heal tliy conditions force the young into premature nubility; 
• marriage takes place between mere lads and lasses ; parenthood 
comes while father and mother are themselves legally infants ; 
and the dwarfed, pesrky little mortals, with baby frames and 
wizened faces, that tumble over each other in the gutters of tho 
slums, are the unwholesome and unlovely products of the forcing- 
house ot extreme poverty. 

The spread of education and of religious scepticism has added 
the last touch necessary to make the poor ripe for social change. 
Ignorance is a necessary condition for prolonged submission to 
remediable misery; The School Hoards are teaching the 
children the beauty of order, cleanliness, and decency, and are 
waking up in them desire for knowledge, hopes, and aspirations 
— plants unsuited for cultivation in the slums. They are sowing 
the seeds of a noble discontent with unworthy conditions, while 
at the same time they are developing and training the intelli- 
gence, and are converting aimless, sullen grumbling into a 
rational determination to understand the Why of the present, 
And to discover the How of change. Lastly, religious scepticism 
has enormously increased the value put upon the life which is. 
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So long as tnen believed that the present life was the mere* 
vestibule of an endless future, it was possible to bribe them 
into quiescence in misery by representing poverty as a blessing, 
which should hereafter bring in its train the kingdom of 
heaven/^ But now that many look on the idea of a life- 
beyond the grave with doubt, and even with disbelief,, this 
life has taken giant proportions in their eyes, and the human 
longing for happiness, which erstwhile fed on hopes of heaven,, 
has fastened itself with passionate intensity ou the things of 
earth. 

Such is the soil, ploughed by misery, fertilized by education, 
and scepticism, ready to receive and nourish the seed of social 
change. 

Wlale the soil has been thus preparing, the sowers who are to 
scatter the seed have been fashioning. Thoughtful persons have- 
noted the regular cycle of alternate depression and inflation 
trodden by industrialism during the last century. At one time 
industry progresses “ by leaps and bounds,'^ employment is plenty 
ful, wages high (as wages go), prices of coal and iron high, profits 
increase, and fortunes are rapidly built up. This inflation after a 
while passes away, and is succeeded by depression ; ‘‘ short time ” 
is worked, wages are reduced, profits diminish, the “ market is 
overstocked.” This in its turn passes away, and temporary 
prosperity returns, to be after a while succeeded by another de- 
pression, and that by another inflation. But it is noticeable that 
the depressions become more acute and more prolonged as they 
return time after time, and that there is less elasticity of revival 
after each. The position of England in the world’s markets • 
becomes yearly one of diminished advantage ; other nations 
raise their own coal and their own iron instead of buying from 
us, and as the competition of nations becomes keener, English 
trade can no longer monopolize the custom of the world. The 
radical weakness of our industrial system is thus becoming 
patent — no longer veiled, as it was during the first half of the 
century, by a monopoly which brought such enormous gains 
that the drain of wealth into a few hands was comparatively 
little felt. Now that there is so much less to divide, the unfair- 
ness of the method of division is becoming obvious. 

Nor can we overlook, ^n tracing the fashioning of those who 
are to sow the seeds of change, the effect on English thought of 
the greatly increased communication with foreign countries, and 
especially with Germany. English religious thought has been 
largely influenced by the works of Strauss and Feuerbach; 
philosophic thought by those of Hegel, Kant, and Schopenhauer ; 
scientific by the speoiflations of Goethe, the practical labours of 
Vogt, Buchner, and Haeckel. English insularity has been 
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broken down in every domain of theoretical and speculative 
thought ; it was inevitable that it should also be broken down 
in the domain of practical sociology, and that German proposals 
for social change should win the attention of English students 
of .social problems. The works of Marx, Bebel, Liebknecht, and 
Ethels have not reached any large number of English people ; 
neither have those of Strauss, Hegel, and Kant. iSlone the less 
in each case have they exercised a profoundly modifying influ- 
ence on religious, philosophical, and sociological thought respec- 
tively; for, reaching a small band only, that band has in its 
^ turn influenced thought in the direction taken by itself, and has 
modified the views of very many who are unconscious of the 
change thus wrought in their own attitude towards progress. 
At the same time the German graft has been itself modified by 
the English stock, and English Socialism is beginning to take 
its own distinctive colour; it is influenced by English traditions, 
race, habit, and methods of public procedure. It shows, at its 
best, the influence of the open-air of English political life, the 
tolerance of diversity of thought whicii is bred of free speech; it 
is less arrogant, less intolerant, than it is with Germans, or with 
those English who are most directly under German influence. 
In Germany the intolerance of oppression has caused intolerance 
of revolt ; liere the very power of the democracy has a tendency 
to sober its speech, and to make it take its own way in the quiet 
consciousness of its resistless strength. This peculiarity of 
English life must modify Socialism, and incline it to resort, if 
such resort betpossible, to methods of legislation rather than to 
methods of dynamite. 

Nor has the efieot of foreign thought been confined to the 
influence exerted by thinkers over thinkers, through the medium 
of the press. A potent worker for the internationalization of 
thought has been silently busy for many yeais past. At first 
insular prejudices were broken dov;n only for the wealthy and 
the nobles, when the “grand tour^' was a necessary part of the 
education of the fine gentleman. Then the capitalist broke 
down national fences for his own gain, feeling himself nearer in 
blood to his foreign colleagues than to the workers in his own 
land; for, after all, common interests lie at the root of all fellow- 
feeling. And the capitalist abolished nationalism for himself ; 
he hired Germans and Erenclimen for his counting-house work, 
finding them cheaper and better educated than English clerks ; 
when his English wage-workers struck for better wages he 
brought over foreigners to take their place, so that he might live 
on cheap foreign labour while he starved the English into sub- 
mission, The effect of foreign immigration and of foreign 
importation has not in the long run turned wholly to the 
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advantage of the capitalist; for his foreign clerks and* his 
foreign workers have fraternized with the English they wotO 
brought over to displace. They have taken part in club dis- 
cussions ; they have spread their own views ; they have popu*- 
larized in England the ideas current among workers on the 
Continent ; they have made numbers of Englishmen acquainted 
with the solutions suggested abroad for social problems. Thus, 
the internationalism of the luxurious idle and of the wealthy 
capitalist has paved the way for the internationalism of the 
future — the interiiationalism of the proletariat, the interna- 
tionalism of Socialism. 

From this preliminary sketch of the conditions which make 
for a Socialist movement in England at the present time we 
must turn to an examination of the doctrines held and taught 
by the modern school, which claims to teach what is known as 
Scientillc Socialism. The allegation, or even the proof, that 
modern civilization is to a large extent a failure, is obviously not 
sufficient ground for a complete social revolution. Appeals to 
the emotions by means of word-pictures of the sufferings and 
degradation of the industrious poor, may rouse sympathy, may 
even excite to riot, but can never bring abo\it fundamental 
changes in society. The intellect must be convinced ere wc can 
look lor anywise movement in the direction of organic improve- 
ment; and while the passion of tlic ignorant has its revolutionary 
value, it is on the wisdom and foresiglit of the instructed that 
we must rely for the work of social reconstitution. 

The first thing to realize is that the Socialist lAvernent is an 
economic one. Despite all whirling words, and revolution fire, 
and poetic glamour, and passionate appeal, this one dry lact is the 
central one — Socialism rejects the present industrial system and 
proposes an exceedingly different one. No mere abuse can shake 
the Socialist; no nuTe calling of names can move him. He 
holds a dclinite economic theory — a theory which should 
neither be rejected without examination nor accepted without 
study. 

The preliminary stock objection which is often held to be 
sufficient to wave Socialism out of court is the statement that it 
is “ against the laws of political economy.” No statement could 
be mure erroneous ; though it may be pleaded in extenuation 
that the abuse levelled by ignorant KSocialists at political 
economy has given excuse for supposing that it is in antagonism 
to Socialism. With political economy, as the science which 
deals with the nature, the production, and the distribudon of 
wealthy Socialism can have no quarrel. Its quarrel is with the 
present industrial system, not with the science which points out 
the ascertained sequence of events under that system. Suppose 
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a regime of avowed slavery ; political economy, dealing with 
the production of wealth in such a state, would lay down how 
slaves might be w'orked to the best advantage — how most might 
be got out. of them with least expenditure. But it would be 
irrational to attack political economy as brutal under such 
conditions ; it would be the slave system which would be brutal, 
and blame of the science which merely dealt with the existent 
facts would be idle. The work of political economy is to 
discern and expound for any type of social system the best 
methods of producing and distributing wealth under that 
system ; and t can as easily study and develop those methods 
under a regime of universal co-operation such as Socialism, as 
under a regime of universal competition such as the present. 
Socialism is in antagonism to this competitive system, and seeks 
to overthiovv it ; but only the ignorant and the thoughtless 
confound in their hatred the system itself, and the science that 
deals with its phenomena. 

Ill truth, Socialism founds part of its disapproval of the present 
industrial system on the very facts pointed out by orthodox 
economists. It accepts Ricardo’s iron law of wages,” and, 
recognizing that wages tend to fall to the minimum on which 
the labourer can exist, it declares against the system of the 
hiring of workers for a fixed wage, and the apjiropriation of 
their produce by the hirer. It accepts Ricardo’s theory of rent, 
with such modifications as to the infiueuce of custom, &c., as 
are a(lo[)ted by all modern economists. It assents to, and 
indeed insists oh, the facts that all wealth is the result of labour 
apjdied to natural agents, that capital is the ’result of labour 
and abstin nee, that in all save the most primitive forms of 
industry cajjital and labour — that is, the unconsumed result of 
past labour and present labour — are both necessary factors in 
the production of wealth. 

Nor does Socialism challenge the accuracy of the deductions 
from the laws of political economy ” in a competitive system 
drawn by the trading community. That a man who desires 
wealth should buy m the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest; that he should drive the hardest possible 'bargains; 
that in selling he should be guided by the maxim, caveat 
emptor ; that in buying he should take advantage of the 
ignorance or the necessities of the seller ; that the weakest 
should go to the wall ; that feeling should not interfere with 
business ; that labour should be bought at the lowest possible 
price, and as much got out of it as may be ; that trade morality 
diffeis from the morality of private life; — all these maxims the 
Socialist regards as the evil fruits of the perpetuation among 
men of the struggle for existence ; a struggle which, however 
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inevitable among brutes, is from his point of view unworthy of 
human civUiaation. 

Becognising thus the unsatisfactory results which jQow natur- 
ally and inevitably from the present system, Socialism proceeds 
to analyse the way in which wealth is produced and accumulated 
under it, to seek for the causes of the extreme wealth and ex- 
treme poverty which are its most salient characteristics. 

Applying ourselves, then, to the study of the production of 
wealth, we find taking part therein three things — natural agents,, 
capital, and labour. These, under the present system, are 
represented in England by three types — the landlord, thp 
capitalist, the proletarian. The transitional organisms need 
not detain us : the landlord w'ho tills his land with his own 
hands, the capitalist who works in his own mill — these are 
exceptions; and we are concerned with the normal types. 
Abroad, the landlord pure and simple is comparatively rare. 
Of these three, the landlord owns the natural agents ; no 
wealth can he produced without his consent. John Stuart Mill 
(“Principles of Political Economy,’' bk. ii. ch. xvi. sec. 1) 
remarks that “ the only person, besides the labourer and the 
capitalist, whose consent is necessary to production, and who 
can claim a share of the produce as the price of that consent, is 
the person who, by the arrangements of society, possesses exclu- 
sive power over some natural agent.^^ Given a person who, by 
possession of the natural agents from which wealth can be pro- 
duced, can prevent the production of wealth by withholding the 
raw material, and you have a person who can successfully claim 
part of the wealth to be produced as a condition of allowing pro- 
duction to take place, fie gains, by virtue of his position, 
>vealth which one less fortunately placed can only acquire by 
prolonged labour. Nay, more ; since many capitalists will com- 
pete lor the raw material when it is advantageously situated, he 
will be able to obtain an ever higher price from the most eager 
bidder ; as towns increase and trade develops, competition will 
drive the price up .still higher; and this ever-mounting “ rent," 
paid to the owner of the natural agents, will enrich the luckj" 
possessor, however idle, ignorant, or useless he may be. Thus is 
produced a class which has a vested right to tax industry, and 
which taxes it in proportion to its success. Not an improve- 
ment can be effected, nor a railway constructed, nor a road 
made, without toll being first paid to the owner of the soil. 
The whole nation is at the mercy of a comparatively small class, 
ao long as it consents to a4mit that thi^ class has a right to own 
the ground on which the nation lives. Here is a point at which 
Socialism finds itself in direct antagonism to the present system 
of society. Socialism declares that natural agents ought not to 
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he private property, and that no idle class should be permitted 
to stand between land and labour, and demand payment of a tax 
before it will permit the production of wealth. Socialism holds 
that the soil on which a nation is born and lives ought to 
belong to the nation as a whole, and not to a class within the 
nation ; that the soil should be cultivated by individuals, or by 
co-operative groups, holding directly under the State — the 
“State” here meaning central organizing body or district 
organizing body, according as the organization is Communal or 
centralized. And here, among different Socialist schools, dif- 
ference in detail manifests itself. All agree tiiat the soil must 
in some fashion be controlled by the community, and the benefits 
deiivable from it spread over the community. But some 
Socialists would have each commune practically independent, 
with the soil on which it lives vested in each ; the agriculturists 
of the commune would form an organized body for cultivating 
the soil, and the agricultural products would be collected in the 
communal store, and thence distributed as each member of the 
commune had need of tliem. Nothing would here be recognized 
as “rent,^^ since tlie total produce would pass under communal 
control. Other Socialists favouj* a system of more centralized 
management. But all agree that individual property in land 
must disappear, and that in the future land must not be used as 
an investment wliicij is to bring in a profit in the shape of rent 
to .some speculator or idler, but must be used for purposes of 
production for the general good, yielding food Jind raw materials 
for clothing and other necessaries of life, but profit in the shape 
of rent to no individual. 

Tlje extreme Kadical school of politicians accepts the Socialist 
theory of land, and denounces private property m the soil as 
vigorously as does the Socialist. In fact, the Kadical is a half- 
fledged Socialist — indignant as many would be at the description: 
he IS in favour of tlie State being the only landowner, but he 
boggles at the idea of the State being the only capitalist. His 
attitude to the land is, however, an important factor in the 
Socialist movement, for it familiarizes the national mind with the 
idea of the State absorbing the functions hitherto belonging to a 
class. The establishment of Land Courts, the fixing of judicial 
rents, the legal restrictions put on the “rights” of landlords — all 
these make for Socialism. M. Agathon de Potter, a well-known 
continental writer, rejoices over the introduction of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh's Bill for expropriating landlords who keep cultivable 
land uncultivated, &nd for vesting the forfeited lands in the 
State, as a direct step towards Socialism. The shrinking of 
English politicians from the name does not prevent their advance 
towards the thing, and the Liberty and Property Defence League 
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is justified in its view that politics are drifting steadily in a 
Socialist direction. 

3’ass we from the landlord who holds the natural agents to the 
capitalist who holds the means of production. What is capital, 
and how has it come into existence? Capital is any wealth 
which is employed for profit. On this there is no dispute. As 
Senior says: ‘'Economists are agreed that whatever gives a 
profit is properly called capital.^^ Now, as all wealth is the result 
of labour applied to natural agents, capital, being wealth, must 
have been so produced. But another factor has been at work ; 
as Marshall says, it is "the result of labour and absti nence.'i> 
Wherever there is capital there has been labour, and there has 
also been abstinence from consumption. But in studying the 
•origin and the accumulation of capital, this remarkable historical 
fact stares us in the face — that capital is not found in the hands 
of the laborious and the abstemious, but is obtained by a process 
of confiscation of the results of labour and the imposition of 
privation on the laborious. On this John Stuart Mill has the 
following pregnant passage : 

In a rude and violent state of society it continually happens that 
lihe person who has capital is not tlic very person who has saved it, Init 
some one wlio, being stronger, or belonging to a more j'owerful com- 
munity, has possessed himself of it by plunder. And even in a state 
of things ill which property was protected, the increase of capital has 
usually been, for a long time, mainly derived fiom privations which, 
though essentially the same with saving, are not generally called by 
that name, because not voluntary. The actual i)roducers have been 
slaves, compelled to produce as mucli as force could extort from tliern, 
and to consume as little as tlie self-interest or the usually very slender 
humanity of their taskmasters would permit. (“ Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy,” bk. i. c. v. § 5.) 

Capital always has been, and it always must be, obtained by 
the partial confiscation of the results of labour; that is, it must 
be accumulated by labour which is not paid foi’, or by labour of 
which the payment is deferred. In slave communities the slave- 
owner becomes a great capitalist by appropriating the total 
results of his slaves’ toil, and returning to them only such small 
portion of it as suffices to keep the wealth-producers in capable 
working order. That is, the wealth produced the amount 

consumed by the producers, goes to the owner, and that part of 
it which he does not consume is laid by to be employed as capital. 
And it is worth noting that no considerable accumulation of 
capital was made, and no rapid progress in civilization was pos- 
sible, until slavery was introduced. In a low stage of evolutioa 
men will not deny themselves present fox the sake of< future 
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enjoyment, nor incur present toil for the sake of future ease. But 
when, as was neatly said to me, the barbarian discovered that ho 
could utilize his conquered enemy to much greater advantage by 
making him work than by merely eating him, civilization had a 
chaude. Slavery was, in truth, a necessary stage in social evolu- 
tion ; only by forced toil and forced privation was it possible to 
accumulate capital, and without capital no forms of complex 
industry are realizable. At the present time that which was done 
frankly and unblushingly in tlie slave rerfime is done under a veil 
of fine phrases, among which free contract, free labourer, and the 
like, play a striking part. But in reality the free labourer” 
only obtains as wage such portion of the results of his labour as 
enables him to exist at the standard of living current for his clij-ss 
at the time, and the remainder of. his produce goes to his 'em- 
ployer. And loo often this portion of his is not sufficient to keep 
him in capable working order, as is shown by the sombre fact 
that the average age of the band- workers at death is far less 
than that of the idlers. For in truth the slave of the past had 
the advantage over the wage-woiker of the present — that it was 
to his masters interest to keep the slave in high physical con- 
dition, and to prolong his working life ; whereas it is to the 
modern employer's interest to get as much work out of the free 
labourer” as is possible in a short time, and then to Wing him 
aside as he begins to Wag, and hire in his place a younger and 
more vigorous competitor, to be in his turu wrung dry and thrown 
away. 

Before considering what Socialism would do with the cajjitalist, 
we must turn to the proletarian, his necessary correlative. A 
proletarian is a peison who is possessed of Jal)our-force, and of 
nothing else. Hu is the incarnation of the “labour” necessary 
for the production of wealth, tin* third factor in our trio. Tliis 
typo, in our modern society, is numerous, and is rapidly inci easing. 
He rs the very antithesis of the really free labourer, who Avorks 
on his own raw material with his own instruments of production, 
and produces for his own subsistence. In the country the proletarian 
is born on somebody eJse’s Jand, and as he grows up he finds him- 
self owner of nothing except his own body. The raw material 
around him is owned by the landlord; the instruments of pro- 
duction are owned by the capitalist farmers. As he cannot live 
on his own labour force, which can only become productive in 
conjunction with raw material and means of production (capital), 
he must either sell it or starve. Nominally he may be free ; in 
reality he is no more free than is the slave. The slave is free to 
refuse to work, and to take in exchange the lash, the prison, the 
grave ; and such freedom only has the present proletarian. If 
he refuses to work, he must take the lash of hunger, the prison of 
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the workhouse, and, on continued refusal, the actual gaol. Nor 
•can he put his own price on this solitary property of his, his body — 
he must sell it at the market rate ; and in some agricultural 
counties of England at the present time the market rate is from 
7s. to 9s. a week. It is most significant of the bearing of the 
property-less condition of the proletarian that many farmers 
object to the very slight improvement made in the labourer’s 
position by his being permitted to rent at a high price a small 
allotment which he cultivates for himself. The ground of the 
farmer^s objection is that even such small portion of freedom 
makes the labourer too independent/’ and thereby drives up 
wages. To get the full advantage out of him, the proletarian 
must be wholly dependent for subsistence on the wages he earns. 
The town proletarian is in a similar position — neither land nor 
instrument of production is his ; but he also has his labour force, 
and this he must sell, or he must starve. 

We have arrived at the citadel of the Socialist position. Here 
is this unpropertied class, this naked proletariat, face to face with 
landlord and capitalist, who hold in their grip the means of sub- 
sistence. It must reach those means of subsistence or starve. 
The terms laid down for its acceptance are clear and decisive : 
“ We will place within your hands the means of existence if you 
will produce sullicient to support us as well as yourstdves, and if 
you will consent that the whole of your produce, over that which 
IS sufficient to support you in a hardy, frugal life, shall be the 
property of us and of our children. If you are very thrifty, very 
self-denying, and very lucky, you may be able to save enough out 
of your small share of your produce to feed yourself in your old 
age, and so avoid hilling hack on us. Your children will tread 
the same mill-round, and we hope you will remain contented 
with the position in which Providence has placed yon, and not 
envy those born to a higher lot.^’ Needless to say, the terms are 
accepted by a proletariat ignorant of its own strength, and the 
way to profit is open to landlord and capitalist. The landlord, 
as we have seen, obtains his share of the gains by taxing the 
capitalist through raising his rent. The capitalist finds his profit 
in the difference between the wage he pays and the value of the 
produce of his hired workers. The wage is fixed by the compe- 
tition for employment in the^ labour market, and limited in its 
downward tendency by the standard of living. The minimum 
wage is that on which the worker can exist, however hardly. For 
less than this he wull not work. Every shilling above this is 
fought over, and wage rises and falls by competition. At every 
stage of their relationship there is contest between employer and 
employed. If the wage is paid for a fi.xed day's work — as in 
nearly every trade — the employer tries to lengthen the day, the 
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employed to shorten it; the longer the day, the greater the pro- 
duction of ” surplus value — i.e. of the difference between the 
wage paid and the value produced. The employer tries to increase 
surplus value by pressing the workers to exertion ; they lessen 
exertion in order not to hasten the time of their discharge. The 
employer tries still to increase surplus value by supplanting male 
labour with female and child labour at lower wages. The men 
resist such introduction, knowing that the ultimate result is to 
increase the amount taken by capital and to lessen that obtained 
by labour. 

• Now, the Socialist alleges that these antithetical interests can 
never be reconciled while capital and labour are the possessions 
of two distinct classes. He points to the results brought about 
by the capitalist class while it was left unshackled by the State. 
The triumph of capitalism, and of lalssrz-falrG between em- 
ployers and employed, was from 17G4 to During that 

time not only adults but young children were worked from 
fifteen to sixteen hours a day, and the production of surplus 
value was enormous. The huge fortunes of the Lancashire 
"‘cotton-princes” were built up by these overtasked, quickly 
worn-out workers. The invention of r^achinery centupled man’s 
productive power, and its benefits were monopolized by a com- 
paratively small class; while those who made the wealth festered 
in closely crowded courts, those who appropriated the wealth 
luxuriated in country s(^ats ; one side of industrialism is seen in 
the Lancashire mansions, pleasure-grounds, and hothouses ; the 
other in the reeking slums within the sound of the factory 
bells. Under a saner system of i)roduction, the introduction of 
machinery would have lightened toil, shortened the hours of 
necessary labour, and spread abundance where there was want. 
Under capitalistic industrialism it has built up huge fortunes for 
a few, and has reduced thousands to conditions of insanitary 
livin" and dreary degradation, worse than anything the world 
has hitherto known. It has poisoned our rivers, polluted pur 
atmosphere, marred the beauty of our country's face, bestialized 
large numbers of our people. Improvements in machinery, 
which should be hailed with joy, arc regarded with dread by 
large classes of workers, because they will throw numbers out of 
work, and reduce men, who were skilled labourers with the old 
machinery, into the ranks of the unskilled. True, the result of 
the introduction of machinery has been to cheapen — in conse- 
quence of competition among capitalists — many commodities, 
especially articles of clothing. But this effect is little felt among 
the labouring classes. They can buy perhaps three coats where 
they used to buy one, but the easily worn-out shoddy, thought 
good enough for clothes sold in poor quarters, is but a poor 
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exchange for the solid hand-made stuifs worn by their 
ancestors. 

What, then, is the remedy proposed by Socialism ? It is to 
deal with capital as it deals witli land ; to abolish the capitalist 
as well as the landlord, and to bring the means of production, as 
well as the natural agents on which they are used, under the 
control of the community. * 

Capital is, as we have seen, the result of unpaid labour ; in a 
complex system like our own it is the result of co-operative — that 
is, of socialized — labour. It has been found by experience that 
division of labour increases productive ability, and in all form,s 
of industry numbers now co-operate to turn out the finished 
product. In each commodity is embodied the labour of many 
workers, and the socialization of labour has reached a very ad- 
vanced stage. But while industrialism has been socialized in its 
aspect of labour, it Las remained individualistic in its aspect of 
capital ; and the results of the combined efforts of many are appro- 
priated to the advantage of one, and when the one has exhausted 
his power of consumption he retains the remaining results, and 
employs them for the further enslavement and exploitation of 
labour. Thus labour constantly adds new links to the chain 
which fetters it, and is ey%r increasing the capital which, let out 
at interest, becomes ever a heavier tax upon itself. Socialism 
contends that these unconsumcd results of socialized labour 
ought not to pass into the hands of individuals to be used by 
them for their own profit ; but should pass either into the in- 
dustrial funds of the several tra<les that produce them, or into 
a central industrial exchequer. In (‘ither case, these funds 
created by past labour would be used fur the facilitation of 
present and future labour. They would be available for the 
introduction of improved machinery, for the opening up of new 
industries, for the improvement of means of communication, and 
for similar undertakings. Capital thus employed would bear no 
interest, for no idle class would have a lien upon it ; and thus, in 
a ^ery real sense, capital would become only the deferred pay- 
ment of labour, and the whole results of toil would be constantly 
flowing back upon the toilers. Under such conditions, fixed 
capital or plant would be owned for purposes of use by the 
workers who used it. Its replacement would be a constant 
charge on the commodities it helped to produce. A machine 
represents so much human labour ; that embodied labour takes 
part in producing the finished commodity as much as does the 
palpable labour of the human worker who superintends the 
machine ; that worker does not produce the whole value added 
in the factory to the material brought into it, and has no claim 
to that whole value. The wear and tear of the machine is an 
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offset*, and must be charged on the products^ so that when the 
machine is worn out there may be no difficulty in its replace- 
ment. Under such conditions also the distinction between 
employers and employed would disappear. All would be mem- 
bers of industrial communities, and the necessary foremen, 
superintendents, organizers, and officers of every kind, would 
be elected as the officers of trades unions are elected at the 
present time. 

Poverty will never cease so long as any class or any indi- 
viduals have an interest in the exploitation of others. AYhile 
individnals hold capital, and olher individuals cannot exist 
unless that capital is used for their employment, the first class 
will prey upon the second. The capitalists will not employ 
unless they can “ make a profit out of those they hire to work 
for them ; tliat is, unless they pay them less than the value of 
the work produced. But if one man is to have value for which 
he has not worked, another must have less than the value of his 
work; and while one class grows wealthy on unpaid labour, 
another must remain poor, giving labour without return. 
Socialism would give to each rt'turn for labour done, but it 
recognizes no claim in the idle to grow fat on the produce pf the 
industrious. 

Interest on capital has— as is obvious indeed from the fore- 
going — no place in Socialism. Strongly as Socialism protests 
against the whole system of which landlords and capitalists form 
an integral part, it reserves its uttermost reprobation for the 
theory wliicli justifies a class of tlie latter in living solely on 
money drawn as interest on investments. , If a man pos>esses 
three or four tliousand pounds he can invest them, and live all 
his life long on the interest without ever doing a stroke of honest 
wmrk, and can then bequeath to some one eho the right to live 
in idleness ; and so on in perpetuity. Money in the capitalist 
system is like the miraculous oil in the widow’s; cruse — it can 
always be spent and never exhausted. A man in sixty years 
will have received in interest at five per cent, three times his 
original fortune, and although lie may have spent the interest, 
and thus have spent every penny of his fortune three times over, 
he will yet possess his fortune as large as it was when ho began. 
He bas consumed in commodities three times the sum originally 
owned, and yet is not one penny the worse. Other people have 
laboured for him, fed him, clothed him, housed him, and he has 
done nothing in exchange. The Socialist argument against 
interest lies in a nutshell : a man earns £5 ; he gives labour i'or 
which he receives in exchange a power of possession over £5 
worth of commodities; he desires only to consume £1 worth 
now, and to defer the consumption of the remaining £4. He 
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buys his £1 worth of commodities, and considers himself repaid 
for the fifth portion of his work by possessing and consuming 
these. But he expects to put out his saved £4 at interest, and 
would consider himself hardly used if, fourteen years hence, when 
he desired to exercise his power of consumption, deferred for his 
own convenience, that power had not increased although he had 
done nothing to increase it. Yet it can only be increased by 
other people^s labour being left unpaid for, while he is paid twice 
over for his ; and this arrangement the Socialist stamps as unjust. 
So long as capital remains in private hands, interest will bo 
demanded for its use, and will*l)e perforce paid ; and so long al^ 
will exist an idle class, which will consume without producing, 
and will remain a ljurden on the industrious, who must labour to 
support these as well as themselves, and must produce sufficient 
for all. 

Now, Socialism aims al rendering impossible the existence of 
an idle class. No healthy adult but will have to work in 
exchange for the things he re(|uires. For the young, fret^dom 
from labour ; they have to prepare for life’s work, ior the aged, 
freedom from labour : they have worked, and at eventide should 
come rest. For the sick also, freedom from labour ; and open 
hospitals for all, without distinction of class, where tendance and 
all that skill can do shall be at the service of each. But for the 
strong and the mature, no bread of idleness, no sponging upon 
other people. With division of labour will come also division of 
leisure ; the disappearance of the languid lady, full of e?i7iuifrom 
sheer idleness, will entail the disappearance of the overworked 
slavey, exhausted from unending toil; and there will be two 
healthy women performing necessary work, and enjoying full 
leisure for study, for art, for recreation, where now are the over- 
lazy and the over-driven. 

In thus condemning the existence of an idle class, Socialism 
does not assail all the individuals who now compose it. These 
are not to blame for the social conditions into which they have 
been born ; and it is one of the most hopeful signs of the pre- 
sent Socialist movement, that many who are working in it belong 
to the very classes which will be abolished by the triumph ot 
Socialist principles. The man who has inherited a fortune, and 
has embraced Socialism, would do no good by throwing it away 
and plunging into the present competitive struggle ; ail he can 
do is to live simply, and to utilize his position of advantage as 
a pedestal on which to place his advocacy of Socialism, and to 
employ his money in Socialist propaganda. 

It is feared by some that the success of the Socialist move- 
ment would bring about the crushing of individualism, and an 
undue restriction of liberty. But the Socialist contends that the 
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present terrible struggle for existence is the worst enemy of 
individualism, and that for the vast majority individuality is a 
mere phrase. Exhausting toil and ever-growing anxiety, these 
orush out individuality, and turn the eager promising lad into 
the harassed drudge of middle age. How many capable brains 
^ire wasted, how many original geniuses lost to the nations they 
might illuminate, by the strife for mere livelihood ? The artist 
fritters away his genius in ^‘pot-boilers”; the dramatist writes 
down to the piece that will “ pay,” and harnesses his delicate 
fancy into coarse burlesque full of wretched witticisms ; in the 
Stress of the struggle to live, patient study and straining after a 
great ideal become impossible. Individualism will only really 
develop fully when Socialism has lifted off all shoulders the 
heavy burden of care, and has given to all leisure to think and 
to endeavour. 

Nor is the fear of undue restriction of liberty better founded 
than that of the crushing out of individualism. One kind of 
liberty, indeed, will be restricted — the liberty to oppress and to 
enslave other people. But with this exception liberty will be 
increased. Only the very wealthy are now free. The great 
majority of people must work, and their choice of work is very 
limited. The poor must take what work they can get, and tlieir 
complaint is not that they are compelled to work, but that they 
often cannot get woik to do. In satisfying the complex wants 
of the civilized human being there is room for all the most 
diverse capacities of work ; and if it be said that there are un- 
pleasant kinds of work that must be done, which none would 
willingly undertake, it may be answered that those kinds of work 
have to be done now, and that the compulsion of the community 
would not be a greater restriction of ])ersonal liberty than the 
present compulsion of hunger; and further, that it would be easy 
to make a short period of unpleasant toil balance a long period 
of pleasant ; and that it would be far better to have such tasks 
divided among a number, so that they would press very lightly 
upon each, than have them, as now, pushed on to a comparatively 
few, whose whole lives are brutalized by the pressure. The very 
strictest organization of labour by the community that can be 
imagined, would be to the great majority far less oppressive than 
the present system, for at the worst, it would but control an 
extremely small portion of each working day, and would leave 
the whole of the rest of the existence free, to be used at the 
pleasure of the individual, untrammelled by anxiety and harass- 
ing care for the mere necessaries of life. The pride in skill, the 
stimulus of honourable ambition, the pleasure of success, all 
these would be present, as they are to-day ; but instead of being 
the privilege of the few, they would brighten the life of all. 
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A profound moral impulse really underlies the whole of the 
Socialist movement. It is a revolt a^^ainst the callous iu- 
difFerence of the majority in the ‘‘comfortable classes to the 
woful condition of large numbers of the workers. It is an out- 
burst of unselfish brotherhood, which cannot bear to sit at eastj 
while others suffer, which claim‘d to share the common human 
lot, and to bear part of the burden now pressing with crushing 
weight on the shoulders of the poor. It detests the theory that 
there must always be hewers of wood and drawers of water for a 
luxurious class, and proclaims that human degradation lies in 
idle living, not in earnest work. It would have all work, thftt 
all may have leisure, and would so distribute the necessary work 
of the world that none may be crushed by it, but that all may 
be disciplined. And tins very outburst of human brother- 
hood is in itself a proof that society is evolving Socialism-wards, 
and that the evolution of humanity is reaching a stage in which 
sympathy is trium})hing over selfishness, and the desire for 
equality of happiness is becoming a potent factor in human 
conduct. The Socialist ideal is one which could not meet with 
wide acceptance if humanity were not marching towards its 
realization. 

On one matter the Socialist movement, both abroad and at 
homo, has sot itself in opposition to science and to right reason — 
e.g.y on the law of population. It is easy to see how this 
opposition has arisen, and it may be hoped that when Socialists 
in general disentangle the scientific state ment of facts from 
Maltlius’ unwise applications of them. Socialism and prudential 
restraint will be seen to hi indissolubly united. Malthas 
accurately pointed out that population has a tendency to in- 
crease beyond the means of subsiatence ; that as it presses on 
the available means, sufferiinr is caused ; and that it is kept 
within them by what he termed “positive checks — i e., a high 
death-rate, especially among the children of the poor, premature 
death from disease, underfeeding, &c. The accuracy of his 
statement has been proved up to the hilt by Charles Darwin, 
who describes with abundant illustrations the struggle for 
existence— a struggle which is the direct result of the fact stated 
in the law of population, of the tendency of all animated things 
to increase beyond their food supply ; this has led, and still 
leads, to the survival of those who are fittest for the conditions 
of the struggle. Unhappily, Malthus added to his scientific 
exposition some most iiufortunato practical advice ; he advised 
the poor not to marry until, practically, they had reached middle 
life. The poor felt, with natural indignation, that in addition 
to all their other deprivations they were summoned by Malthus 
to give un the chief of the few pleasures left to them, to surrender 
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marriage, to live in joyless celibacy through the passion-seasou 
of life, to crush out all the impulses of love until by long re- 
pression these would be practically destroyed. And when they 
found that the advice came to them from a clergyman, who had 
certainly not practised the repression that he preached— 
his eleven children — it is little wonder that ‘‘Malthusianism'' 
became a word hated by the poor and denounced by those who 
sympathized with them. It is true that the advice of Malthus 
as to the putting off of marriage has been and is very widely 
followed by the middle classes ; but it is perfectly well known 
tijat the putting off of marria<j;e does not with them mean the 
observance of celibacy, and the shocking prostitution which is 
the curse of every Christian city is the result of the following 
of the advice of Malthus so far as marriage is concerned. It is 
obvious that Malthus ignored the strength of the sexual instinct, 
possibly because he had not himself tried to bridle it, and tluat 
the only possible result of the wide acceptance of his teaching 
would be the increase of [>rostitution,aiJ evil even more terrible than 
that of poverty. I5ut the objection rightly raised to the practical 
teaching of Maltha-, ought not to take the form of assailing the 
perfectly impregnable law of population, nor is it valid against 
tlie teachings of Neo-Malthu^iaus, who advise early marriage 
and limitation of the family witiiin the means of existence. 

The acceptance of this doctiine is absolutely essential to the 
success of Socialism. Uinhu' a system in which children are 
forced to labour, they may begin to “ k(‘ep themselves at a 
very early age ; but under a Socialist system, where education 
will occupy childhood and youth, and vvhcie old age is to be 
free from toil, it will soon be found that the adult working 
members will not permit an unlimited increase of the mouths 
which they have to fill. Facilitate jiroductioii as we may, it 
will alw'ays take more liours to produce the necessaries of life 
for families of ten or twelve than lor families of three or four. 
The practical enforcement of the cpiestioii will probably come 
from the women ; highly (educated women, full of interest in 
public work and taking their share in public duty, will not 
consent to spend year alter year of their prime in nothing but 
expecting babies, bearing babies, and suckling babies. They 
wdll rebel against the constant infliction of physical discomfort 
and pain, and wdll insist on the limitation of the family as a 
condition of marriage. The sooner this is recognized by Socialists 
the better, for at present they waste much strength by attacking 
a doctrine which they must sooner or later accept. 

A glance backward over the history of our own country, 
since the Reform Bill of 1832 opened the gate of political 
power to those outside the sacred circle of the aristocracy, will 
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tell how an unconscious movement towards Socialism has- been 
steadily growing in strength. Our Factory Acts, our Mine& 
Regulation Acts, our Education Acts, our Employers’ Liability 
Acts, our Land Acts— all show the set of the current. . The 
idea of the State as an outside power is fading, and the idea of 
the State as an organized community is coming into prominence. 
In the womb of time the new organism is growing : shall the 
new birth come in peace or in revolution, heralded by patient 
endeavour or by roar of cannon? This one thing I know, that 
come it will, whether men work for it or hinder; for all the 
mighty, silept forces of evolution make for Socialism, for thp 
establishment of the Brotherhood of Man. 


Annik Bksant. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A lthough it appears rather late the translator and publisher 
have done well to produce in a popular forrh the second editi()n 
bf Von Hartmann’s “ Selbstzersctzung des Christenthurns urid die 
Keligion der Zukunft.” ^ 

In The Religion of the Future,” the most interesting thinker of 
contemporary Gei*many presents us with a concise statement of his 
religious position. It is slight in form, and with a polemical llavour 
which becomes at times, especially when Liberal Protestants or 
Socialists are in question, extremely intolerant. It is therefore 
unlike the autlior’s later and more comprehensive ar^ systematic 
works, “ Das religiose Bewnsstscin der IVlenschheit ” and Dio Religion 
des Geistes,” but the earlier work is on this account more lively reading. 
It has been compared in Germany with Strauss’s “ New Faith and Old.” 
Like Strauss, Von Hartmann realizes that the traditional concrete 
religions can no longer be retain(‘d. The best part of Strauss’s book 
w’as, however, its statement of the modern scientilic position and its 
relation to Cliristianity ; when at the end he tried to dt‘scnbe what 
he called the “ Machine of the Universe ” as an object of worship the 
result was almost pathetically ludicrous. Von Hartmann is opposed 
oil the one hand to the “ Christian or stupid ” party, which he 
identifies with Catholic Uitramontanism, and on the other to ‘‘ the 
shallow irreligious Secularism of pseudo-Christian Liberal Protestant- 
ism,” to which he considers that Strauss belonged fuadainen tally, 
(Von Hartmann was scarcely just, it may be noted by the way, in 
speaking of Strauss’s “ renunciation of idealism ” in latter days. 
Strauss did not consider the monism which he advocated in opposition 
to all dualism, as opposed to idealism.) Concerning the essentially 
irreligious character of Protestantism, with its gospel of comfort and 
its adroitness in making the best of both worlds, Von Hartmann speaks 
very strongly. In regard to the relation of religion to science he has 
a more just conception than the author of Natural lieligion,” whose 
brilliant epigrams do not always reveal a very intelligent grasp of the 
religious problem ; and his discussion of this question is one of 
the most valuable parts of the book, although at one point he rather 
strangely falls into the weakness of Biblical exegetes, and asserts that 
science maintains the doctrine of immanence,” a function by his own 
showing entirely outside the province of science. The ideas of religion, 

^ “The Religion of the Future.” By Eduaid von Hartmann. Translated by 
Edward Bare, London ; Stewart & Co. J886. 
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he more truly says, are fragments of science cast among the people 
and receiving a large emotional development, “ Science’s task is to 
work with zeal and loyalty, in order to offer to the future a store 
of ideas as rich and valuable as possible, from which the eventual new 
religion can one day be formed.” This new religion he does not 
venture definitely to forecast — it cannot be made by science — but he 
suggests that it will be a synthesis of the Eastern and Western 
religious developments, the Hindoo with the Jewisli-Christian, “ a 
pessimistic Pantheism which teaches the immanence of the individual 
soul in the one universal spirit, and the substantial identity of the 
universal essence with its individual manifestation.” He advocates 
the virtues of this pantheistic panacea with much enthusiasm. In his^ 
latest religious work, ‘^Die lieligion des Geistes,” Von Hartmann recog- 
nizes that the ideal of a universal churchless religion will always remain 
an ideal, but an ideal towards which there will ahyays be a gradual 
approximation. The translation is executed in a faithful and intelli- 
gent manner. “Innovation” seems, liowever, a scarcely adequate 
rendering of Von Hartmann's neubihlunt/^ and Mr. Dare has allowed 
the printer to perjictuate constantly a curiously common error in 
regard to Renan." A short introduction w'oidd liave added to the 
interest of tlie book to Ihiglish readers. 

Dr. Keningale Cook lias written a book,^ which is fairly interesting 
but scarcely satisfactory. He has attomjited to sliow that in the 
history of Jesus we see the crystallization of an immense mass of 
Oriental tradition, but ho has gom* so lar afield as Osiris and r>uddha 
and tlie jne-Socratic philosojJiers of Greee(‘, wdio can in no very 
exact sense be called the Fathers oIMesu->, This undue discursiveness 
extends to the various clia])ters of tlie book. Dr, Cook is most at 
home among tiic parables and wise sayings irom various sources with 
which he has plentifully enriched liis pages. His general attitude is 
indicated in ihe Preface ; he desiics “ to refound a truly nationalized 
Church upon the broader and more lasting basis of the religious 
impulse wdiich is to be found in the heart of all conditions of men.” 
At the same time, liow'ever, as he perceives without any attempt at 
reconciling the two positions, the highest ideal is a wise anarchism : 
“ Perhajis, in tlie twentieth century, we may be free to begin again at 
the beginning and to cojiy humbly those rarely conscientious and 
surely excellent folk, every man of whom ‘ did that which was right 
in his own eyes.’ ” Dr. Cook is broadly sympathetic rather than 
scientific in Ids methods. He has not laid any scientific basis for his 
work by a critical examination of the documents with which he deals; 
he appears to regard Moses as the founder of Israel, and speaks wdth 
considerable confidence concerning Zoroaster ; he does not tell us 
what amount of historical value lie attaches to The Gospels. He is 
much fascinated by philology, and sometimes revels amid a wealth of 


2 ‘*Tlie Fathers of Jesus : A study of the Lineage of the Christian Doctrine 
and Traditions.” Dy Keningale Cook, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. London : Kegaii 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 
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suggestions, which in the end succeed in bewildering the reader almost 
as much as they certainly bewilder himself. For instance, he finds 
in the Nile a fertile source of philological speculation. From the 
Egyptian root wr, uri (water), and the Sanscrit vdri, he would derive 
Ur of the Chaldees as an archaic Egyptian colony, and (in opposition 
to Max Muller who prefers var^ to cover) the Sanscrit lloavcn 
Varvna^ as well as the Greek Heaven Ouranos^ and the Latin It 7 ' in a 
and tiJ'tui and their derivations. Across the mighty higliway of the 
firmament the disembodied spirit was ferried just as his body was 
borne across the Nile to be buried in the mountains on its sunset side. 
At this point J)r. Cook finds not only a possible connection with 
•baptism, but also a site for the Garden of Eden. “ Is it possible that 
the region in which, through the yearly bounty of the Nile, agri- 
culture was free from the curse wliich besets it elsewhere, was the land 
that occasioned the legcuid of the Garden of Eden ? TTpoii this 
hypothesis, the Adam and Eve who were turned out of I’aradiso 
represent emigrants from a country too small to maintain its over- 
grown family. Tlu* memory of a paradise which they had lost was 
preserved in Aryaua like the dream of a golden age — JSg37)tian exiles 
])ining for home, and lianding down to the far-off generations of their 
descendants an idealized reminiscence of their state of life by the 
Nile, w-licro man might eat of the fruit of the ground witliout toil.” 
This speculation is of some interest, as Ave may connect it with tlio 
distinct but harinoni/ing tendencies among students of language and 
of civilization and of biology to find the origins of man in Africa 
generally, and especially in the Nile valley, with its exceptional 
conditions. The essay on the School of J’ythagoras ” is a rather loo 
enthusiastic exposition of the legend-tinged education of per/ection, 
founded on the cor.ception of a largo and harmonious development of 
the individual attributed to Fytliagoras, the noblest chimera in the 
world.” *‘The lirotherhood of the Essciics ” is also among the more 
interesting chapters. Dr. Cook is inclined to connect that sect with 
the priests of the Ephesian Artemis of the same name and so back into 
Egypt, lie concludes : “There seems nothing to make it improbable 
that Jesus was brouglit up among Essene priests ; there is nothing to 
make it probable tliat he remained an Essene, or addicted to any sect 
whatever.” Tf some of the essays, having a fair right to the title, were 
published together in a compact and abridged form they would 
probably form an attractive and popular book. In their present 
state these two large volumes are much too miscellaneous and 
discursive. 

From America comes one of those numerous and wearisome 
attempts to reconcile faith and science.^ Mr. Porter has nothing of 
Professor Drummond’s clever audacity; he writes in a laboured and 
earnest fashion, with little assistance from controversy, (piotation, or 
allusion. He recognizes the unity of matter and force, and is enthu- 

* “ Mechanics and Faith : A study of the Spiritual Truth in Nature.” By 
Charles Tidbot Porter. New Vork & London : Putnam’s. 1886. 
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siastic concerning the dynamic power of science, especially mechanics, 
to knock over the materialist, on the ground that in this particular 
science (and apparently in no other) “ man, in bis conscious ignorance, 
and with a sense of entire dependence, makes his .appeal immediately 
to the Infinite Source of truth.** Mr. Porter is so familiar with the 
construction of railway bridges and similar structures that the reader 
is tempted to conjecture that he is an engineer with a natural tendency 
to piety. This impression is distinctly strengthened when we find him 
speaking of the power which he recognizes behind the world as the 
“ Infinite Engineer.” (If this surmise is correct, Mr. Porter’s con- 
ception is an interesting example of the anthropomorphizing tendency.) 
Associated with a profound distrust of the intellect as an organ of , 
truth, Mr. Porter has an extreme faith in science, which he calls a 
physical revelation. Mechanical science is the angel whose spear 
has vanquished the demon of superstition.” It is quite impossible to 
understand the statement, God so loved the world,” except in the 
light of mechanics; so only, Mr. Porter tells us, may we hopi* to reach 
the engine-room ” of the world. Force (wliich he identifies with 
the emotional nature in a fashion slightly s>iniilar to Schoperhaiier’s 
identification of it with the will) is the first great spiritual reality, and 
constitutes, with truth, beauty, and love, “the quaternion of s]>iritual 
realities.” Mr. Porter has a Words w'orthian feeling for nature, and with 
thoroughgoing American optimism he will have no such “ hcnsoless' 
raving of morbid poets as, ‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw.’ The 
earth exerts the iuconccivablc benefit of its uniform attraction, and 
the blind try to fix our attention on something falling from a preci- 
pice.” Mr. Porter does well in trying to ovorthroAV the degraded 
notions of science wdiich have so long marked vulgar theology, but lie 
is sadly overhaden in the attempt to discover Biblical morality iu 
nature. The book is ingenious and leaves an impres^ion of the 
writer’s honesty and thoughtfulness. 

“ Nature and the Bible seems at first to offer to the English- 
speaking Biblical apologist an armoury of weapons. The Professor of 
Catholic Theology at the University of Bonn, turns out, however, to 
be a stupid but lionest writer, who has read a vast number of scientific 
books, the plentiful excerj)ts from which form by far the most interest- 
ing part of his work. He seems to consider Cardinal Wiseman an 
“ English savant ” and treats all miracles, even the sudden stoppage 
of the earth at Joshua’s command, an pied de la lettie. It is not, he 
holds, the object of tlje Bible to give instruction in natural history,, 
but, according to the elastic but safe scholastic formula, “ de rebus fidei 
et morum we can only consent to be guided by the rules of 
hermeneutics.” Dr. Eeusch admits that death existed among the lower 
animals before the Fall, man being preserved “ by a supernatural act 


^ "Nature and tie Bible : Lectuiee on the Mosaic History of Creation in its 
relation to Natural ISciencc." By Dr. Fr. IF. Beuech. Translated from the 
fourth edition by Kathleen Lyttleton. Two vols. Edinburgh : J. & J. Clark» 
1886. 
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of God,” and lie finds a comfortable modus vivendi with Darwinism 
in the reflection that^ after all, we do not know how many species God 
created in the beginning — ten or a hundred — for evolution to work on. 
The book is said to be “ revised and corrected by the author.” The 
translator appears to have done her work well, but would have been 
better employed on some v/ork of genuine scholarship. 

Yet another attempt to set forth the controversy between science 
and revealed religion — the chief factors in modern civilization — and to 
suggest their ultimate agreement and common triumph, is described 
as “A Dialogue for the Times.”* It is a rambling conversation 
between two equally impotent controversialists, a thoughtful materialist,. 
^ and a Christian supernaturalist. (There arc said to be four persons ” 
but, strangely enough, only two apjicar.) It is written in a medium 
consisting of long irregular lines (with occasional accented words), 
having a superficial resemblance to Leiives of Grass ” or “ Towards 
Democracy,” but tamely pedestrian tliioughout. What it is all about 
is difficult to say; as Pliysicus at the end very truly observes to 
Psychic us : — 

“ Our converse now metliiiiks, has run less on a ‘ glory of tlie sun,’ 

Than halo of the moon, and thou’rt in jeopardy of being lunatic I ” 

^Ir. Wicksteed has done well to translate the first part (all that has 
yet appeared) of the second and coin])letely rewritten edition of 
Jvuenen's “ Ilistorisch-Kritisch Onderzoek.” ’’ The translator has per- 
formed, very carefully and with the author's assistance, his translation 
of this important and elaborate investigation of the composition of the 
first six books of the Bible. It is in no sense a monograph, but the 
first chapter of an introduction to the Old Testament, and it is not so 
well adapted for a popular exposition as Wellhaiisen’s brilliant “ Pro- 
legomena to the History of Israel,” with which, however, Kuenen is in 
substantial harmony. The introduction to the volume is an interest- 
ing feature; it has been compiled with Professor Kuenen’s assistance 
from various articles contributed by him to the “ Theologisch Tijds- 
ehrift,” and is an account of the criticism of the llexaleuch during 
the last twenty-live years with special reference to the growth of 
Kiienen’s own views. He does ample justice to the work of Colenso 
(especially Part I. of his “ Pentateuch,” with its “ imperturbable 
froid and relentless thoroughness”), of Graf, of Wellhausen, and 
others (but he passes by Vatke to whom Wellhausen attaches so much 
importance) who have contributed to solve the great problem of the 
composition of the llexateuch on the hypothesis that it consists of 
three great narrative and legislative strata, the prophetic or oldest, 
the Deuteronomic, and the priestly or post-exilian. “ In setting forth 

* “ Christian Theocracy and the Dynamics of Modern Goveniment : A Dialogue 
for the Times. '* Kdinburgh : Maclachlan & Stewart. 1886. 

« “ An Hibtorical -Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexa- 
teuch.” By A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at Leiden. Translated from the 
Dutch, with the aasistance of the Author, by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
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in this treatise, for the first time, its complete and systematic critiQal 
justification, 1 am no longer advocating a heresy, but am expounding 
the received view of European critical scholarship.” 

Professor Wendt modestly hopes that his book' will take a place in 
the development of opinion regarding The Gospels which has been 
growing since the end of the last century, lie accepts Mark’s 
gospel as the most ancient, and formed from a series of apostolic 
traditions arranged, in a more or less successful manner, chrono- 
logically. The second gospel is thus “ a secondary source of the first 
rank,*’ which (and not the original tradition on which it was founded) 
served as one of the sources for the first and third gospels. Dr. Wendt 
argues with considerable force against the hypothesis of Weiss, that 
Mark Avorked on the logia used by the first and third evangelists. An 
interesting portion of the book is an ingenious attempt to reconstruct 
the primitive apostolic logia upon Avhich the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke may have been founded. In opposition to the general tendency 
of opinion, Professor Wendt is inclined to find a primitive and genuine 
apostolic document, emanating from Jolin, embedded in the fourth 
gosj)cl corresponding to the logia used by Luke, except that it only 
contained John’s special reminiscences of the last days of the activity 
of Jesus. This is the theory of (\ 11. Weisse and Schenkel, and 
differs from that of Ewald and Ilase, who considered that the cA^ange- 
list Avas a disciple of John’s Avho set down his mastei’s oral traditions. 
It is strange that this liy.pothesis has not found more adherents, since 
it reconciles the unc|uestional)ly late character of the fourth gospel 
as a Avhole with those elements in it Avhich once caused it to be 
considered an authority of the iirsi rank. Professor Wendt goes 
beyond Weisse and Schenkel in the elaborate manner in which he 
deals Avith the gospel, and in the exact nature of his results. He 
insists oil the Hebraisms in what he considers thi‘ Jonanniiio jxirtions, 
and believes that the fuuilh evangelist, Avho is responsible for the 
gosped as it now stands, Avas jirobably an Ephesian disciple of John’s. 
Having laid tlie foundation in this l»art, Prof. Wendt will, in the 
second part of his Avork, ])roceed to give a systematic exposition of 
the teaching of Jesus. 

Archdeacon Farrar has largely outgrown the turgid rhetoric Avhich 
marked so strongly his earlier books, Avhile retaining his strong feel- 
ing for the common-place jiicturesque, which, witli his moderate 
Liberalism, has created for him so large an audience. His Bampton 
Lectures on the “History of Interiiretation'’ ® are among the best and 
most interesting work ho has done, largely, perhaps, on account of 
the freshness of the subject. The liistory of the exegesis of* the Bible 
is one of peculiar psychological interest, needing much more attention 
than could be bestowed on it in this volume. Within the eight 


^ “Die Lebrc Jesu.” Von Dr. H. H. Wendt, ord. Professor der Theologie in 
Heidelberg. Erster Theil. Die Evangeliachen Quellenberichte liber die Lehre 
Jesu. Gottingen ; Vaiidenhoeck. 1886. 

“ “ History of Interpretation. Bampton Lectures for 188.^».” By F. W. 
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regulation lectures of the series, after a preliminary lecture on the 
success and failure of exegesis, ArchJoficon Farrar divides his 
subject into Rabbinic Exegesis, Alexandrian Exegesis, Patristic 
Exegesis, Scholastic Exegesis, Reformers, Post-Reformation Epoch, 
and Modern Exegesis. Among tlie most satisfactory sections are 
those dealing with Theodore of Mopsuestia, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Nicholas of Lyra, and Calvin. A very large, but perhaps not too 
large, amount of . space is given to Philo, but other distinguished 
writers — Cornelius a Lapide, for instance, and (^alniet — are passed by 
without notice. The account of Scholastic Exegesis is remarkably 
well done. The last lecture on Modern Exegesis is certainly the 
worst — the most unsatisfactory and the most careless. Archdeacon 
Farrar is compelled to look upon the whole movement of Biblical 
criticism since Strauss as a reaction, something analogous to the 
Counter-Reformation ; and although there is truth in this view' of 
the case, it is a sadly one-sided way of dealing with the great modern 
develojmients of Biblical criticism, and only culminates in a glorilica- 
tion of the respectable mcdiocriti(‘s of the English Broad Church 
school. In speaking of Strauss’s “ ijeben Jesu ” (wdiich ho rather in- 
consistently calls a “ deadly attack upon the centre of Christian faith”), 
he falls back into the old style of ilorid declamation : “ But out^ 
more of the many waves wliich have* dashed themselves in vain upon 
the rock, and been scattered into mist upon the wind and scum U})on 
the sliore ; ” and he asserts liis own view, according to which the 
Bible is not “ the sole source of revelation, but rather the record of 
its jirogrcssive development.” But it is not (juite chiar what this 
jirogresaive revelation means ; it seems clearly allied to that doctrine 
of “accommodation” concc^rning wliieh, in more than one place, 
Archdeacon Farrar uses very severe language. Tie has taken ns the 
motto of his book a sentence of Jerome’s, but the impression left on 
the reader's mind is better summed up in the keen saying of a later 
day : — 

Hoc liber est in quo qua-rit sua dogmata quhcjue, 

Invciiit et pariter dogaiala qnisque sua. 

It is remarkable how deeply Herbert Spencer s philosophy lias pene- 
trated recent orthodox tlieology ; j)erhaj)s because, as a recent orthodox 
writer has remarked, one who accepts S])cncer’s “ Mysterious Some- 
thing which lies behind the forc(’S of the universe” might be 
presumed to accept in time tlic more explicit language of the Bible. 
In any case, the fact is un(picstional)le, and a striking example is iur- 
nished by Dr. Cunningliam, wljo, in his able (Iroall Ijectures on 
“ The Growth of the Churcli,” boldly claims for the Church a niche 
in the system of evolution, and endeavours to trace the ecclesiastical 
organism, as “ a microscopic, almost structureless, mass,” in its pro- 
gress from the indehnite, the incoherent, and the homogeneous, to the 

® “ The Growth of the Churcli in its Organization and Institutions. Croall 
Lectures for 1886.” By John Cunningham, J).D. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1886. 
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definite, the coherent, and the heterogenous, under the influence of its 
environment. He even speaks of “ foetal Christian meetings ; ” and 
reverses old-fashioned Church history, according to which the 
primitive Apostolic Churches were perfect, looking upon them as 
““ rudimentary, unorganized, incomplete,” or, as he says again, “ they 
were like the ammha — they had as much consistency as kept them 
together and considerable power of movement, but they had no 
specialization of function or structure — the lowest form of organized 
life.” He even founds an argument on evolution: “If bishops be 
the descendants of apostles, the law of evolution does not hold — there 
is deterioration and not development.” The lectures are not so , 
fanciful as these fragments of S])encerian philosophy might lead the 
reader to expect. They show considerable power of lucid exposition, 
and the style is always swift, bright, and vivacious, so that even the 
dull controversy concerning the claim of bishops to apostolical suc- 
cession becomes interesting and even lively. Dr. Cunningham is 
not afraid to pun, even on the ihioriKovs yfroXfiovs of the early Chris- 
tians. “ The probability is that many of them were idiotic.” He 
has a healthy dislike of what, by a rather abstru.-e metaphor, he calls 
““ smoke-dried dogmatism,” and his chief intcTest in controversies 
arose from their being instances of evolution.” Ho traces the 
ecclesiastic organism through its five stages of Individualism, 
Congregationalism, Dresbyterianism, lC[)iscopalianism, and Papalisni. 
We thus reach the conclusion — which looks as if it ought to be 
awkward — that l^apalism is the most perfect development of the 
Church; but Dr. Cuuningliam does not shrink from this conclusion, 
although he here seems to siijiplement his theory of evolution by a 
theory of dissolution. He is, however, very tolerant ; every Churcli 
has done, and is doing, good in its own place and time. “And so 
may God prosper all ! " One of the most interesting lectures is the 
last, on the History of Sunday Observance. Dr. Cunningham does 
not fail to point out that the Jewish Sabbath was for the most part a 
day given up to joyousness, to feasting and dancing, and that in Scot- 
land itself Sabbatarianism is a fungous growth of yesterday, since 
even after the Reformation the j^eopie delighted in “ Robin Hood ” 
and other plays on Sunday. 

Dr. Milligan is a Presbyterian of a more orthodox type.*® The 
Revelation stands far above any other book of the New Testament, 
both as regards its structure and its diction. But it has long been 
felt that “the road to the New Jerusalem lies beside the madhouse,” 
and the beauty and noblo eloquence of this book have, in most people’s 
eyes, been buried beneath a strange mountain of absurd and contra- 
dictory intrepretation. While, however, it stands so high as a work 
of art, it is deficient in “spiritual ” power, and it has been systemati- 
cally neglected as well by Chrysostom, with his subtle homiletical 
perceptions, and many of the Fathers, as by Luther, Calvin, and later 


“The Revelation of St. John.” By W. Milligan, D. D. London : Macmillan 
& Co. 1886. 
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Protestants. Dr. Milligan abjures the old Protestant superstition 
according to which the Babylonian harlot is the Cliurch of Kome ; she 
is merely, he thinks, the degenerate Church in general. He is 
shocked at the notions of previous writers, who have asserted that the 
Apocalypse is concerned with the red stockings of liornan Cardinals, 
the horse-tails worn by Turkish Pashas, and Sir Robert Peers motion 
in 1841 of want of confidence in the Whig Ministry. He asserts, 
however, that The Revelation deals with the whole history of the 
Christian Church down to that mysterious event, commonly called the 
“Second Coming,” but Afrithin this period with “great principles and 
not special incidents” — a safe and adminiblc distinction. He entirely 
* rejects the Neronian theory, accepts the Apostolic authorship, and 
places the date as late as the close of the reign of Domitiari, a.d. 95 
or 96. On all these points he is, as he is aware, at variance with the 
main body of recent scholarship. lie writes jriodestly, and his criti- 
cism is often acute. 

Mr. Evans has published a series of Appendices to his attempted 
demonstration — we beg pardon, “irrefragable scientific proof” — of 
St. Paul’s authorship of the Third Gospel of The Acts. This is 
accomplished by bringing together with much labour parallel words 
and phrases, which are thus, he remarks, “ (to borrow a quaint ex- 
pression from the vocabulary of the late gifted, misguided, lamented 
Professor Clifford) — they are thus specimens of ‘ miiid-stulf.’ ” Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Evans introduces an analogy between Paul and Ezra, 
founded on twenty-one parallels, such as “Ezra was a devout and 
prayerful Jew; St. Paul was a devout and prayerful Jew. Ezra was 
a unique personage in point of position ; St. Paul was a unique 
personage in point of position;” and so on. Mr. Evans’s style is of 
that slashing decisive kind, characteristic of ancient controversy, 
which used to be called “trenchant,” but which is somewhat musty 
at a time when critics of the Bible, learning that there is development 
in the science of criticism as in other sciences, are als® learning 
humility. One gathers that there is not a single fact that makes 
‘ against Mr. Evans’s hypothesis; he even founds an argument for 
Paul’s authorship on the ^//ssimiiarity of the style of The Acts from 
that of the Apostle’s recognized writings, because, of course, St. Paul 
would not write history in the same way as lie wrote epistles. It is 
true that many very respectable authorities have accounted for the 
unquestionable points of contact by the theory that the writer of 
The Acts was a disciple of St. Paul’s, but, as Mr. Evans ener- 
getically concludes : “ So much the worse for those very respectable 
authorities.” 

Dean Church’s “Advent Sermons”^- arc, as we expect from him, sound 
in style and refined in sentiment ; they are not otherwise noteworthy . 
Dr. Cazenove’s four short lectures'* contain a temperate and concise 

“ St. Paul, the Author of the Acts of the Apostles and of the Third Gospel.” By 
H H. Evans, B. A. Second Part. London: Wyman & Sons. 1886. 

12 “ Advent Sermons, 1885.” By R. W. Church. London : Macmillan. 1886. 
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statement of the old scholastic d priori argument for the existence of a 
God, with its modifications at the hands of Descartes, Clarke, and 
W. H. Gillespie. He does not seriously face Kant’s treatment of the 
question. From the Cambridge University Press come the Divy&vai* 
ddna collection of early Buddhist legends/^ carefully edited, MH^e 
first time, from the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS., in Cambridge ancT^BB; 
a prize essay on Prayer^® according to the New TestamerfWi^ 
longs to the school of Liberal theology. In Dean HowBon*s papers 
on the diaconate of women (prefaced by a short biography), he 
expresses the opinion that ho is dealing with the religious side of 
“a kind of revolution” — the womans question — which, oix the 
whole, I believe to be a most healthy and most Christian revolution.” 
The Unitarian theology of “The Prophet of Nazareth and His 
Message,” is broad, simple, and homely, in genuine accordance with 
its motto — “In things essential, unity; in things non-essential, 
liberty ; in .-ill things, charity.” Mr. Rcndall’s “ Theology of the 
Hebrew Christiana ” is an attempt by an orthodox writer “ to realize 
the position and feelings of Hebrew Christians in Apostolic times as 
the natural result of their two-fold religious education.” “The Story 
of Jeremiah” is very tamely written, but it is in general outline fairly 
up to the level of modern scholarship. Mrs. Penny’s brief introduc- 
tion to the “ teacher from whom 8ir Isaac Newton learned secrets 
of physical nature, and Hegel a whole transformation of German 
philosophy,” may be helpful to the novice, though even at the outset 
he must familiarize himself with such conceptions as that of the 
“ Corporeity of the Holy Ternary, the delight and playfellow of the 
Most High.” Ill connection with this “Great Mysterium Magnum,” 
or “ Maternal Principle in Deity,” it was taught tliat “ the Word had 
become man, but that when it made itself woman, then the world 
would be saved ” — a belief, we learn, “ which some of our contempor- 
aries warmly advocate at the present time.” 
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T he second volume of Professor Green’s Works i consists of selec- 
tions from his unpublished philosophical papers. “ It was his 
practice,” the editor says, “ both as college tutor and as professor, to 
write out and keep full notes from most of his lectures. These were 
re-written and amplified from time to time, and in some cases developed 
into tolerably finished compositions. In making selections from them 
it has been thought advisable not to include anything written before 
1874, the date of the ‘Introductions to Hume’ (see vol. i.). The 
earlier drafts, though by no means devoid of interest, are for the most 
part superseded by those which are here printed ; and where this is 
not the case, the more careful composition of the latter seems to show 
that they contained the writer’s maturest views.” With a few unim- 
portant exceptions, the manuscripts have been printed without change 
of form or expression. In cases where the order or connection of 
passages was not obvious, the editor his had to exercise his dis- 
cretion. He is also responsible for the division into sections, the 
table of contents, and the notes and insertions in brackets. 
The contents of the volume are “ Lectures on tho Philosophy of Kant ” 
(1., The Critique of Pure Reason; II., The Motaphysic of Ethics); 

Lectures on Logic ” (1., Tlie Logic of the Formal Logicians ; II., The 
Logic of J. S. Mill) ; “ On the Different Senses of Freedom, as applied 
to Will and to the Moral Progress of Man ” (pp. 308-»h*].‘l) ; “ Lectures 
on the Principles of Political Obligation ” (pp. 885 553). Those who, 
from Green’s previously published works, already know something of 
his metaphysics will turn with most curiosity to the latter part of the 
present volume. It will be found that the last series of lectures, 
although unfinished, is an extremely important pontribution to political 
philosophy. These “ Lectures,” like the “ Introductions ” to Hume, 
are very much more than the titles indicate, having assumed the form 
of an elaborately reasoned treatise rather than of ordinary lectures. 
•They begin with a discussion of “ the grounds of political obligation.” 
After this come sections devoted to criticism of Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau. Then the theory of “ sovereignty,” and of the 
rights of the State over the individual, and of the individual against 
the State are discussed. Green’s general doctrine is “ that the claim 
or right of the individual to have certain powers secured to him by 
society, and the counter-claim of society to exercise certain powers 
over the individual, alike rest qu the fact that these powers are neces- 
sary to the fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral being, to an effec- 
tual self-devotion to the work of developing the perfect character in 
himself and others.” This, as he points out, is more in agreement 
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with the utilitarian doctrine than with the doctrine of absolute natural 
rights.” The difference is that in place of the greatest sum of plea- 
sures of all individuals as the end is put the moral self-realization of 
the individual in society. This does not mean that the State should 
directly promote moral self-realization, but only that it should aim at 
making it possible for all. A condition of its possibility is that men 
should be left free voluntarily to seek a good which they have in com- 
mon with all men (that is, to lead the highest kind of moral life) or 
not ; but no one can claim a right ** except on the ground that the 
conce.ssion of this right is necessary in order to enable him, if he 
chooses, to fulfil the ethical law of his being. There can be no rights 
“ antecedent to society,” but there are rights “ antecedent to the State,-’ 
which the State has for its first function to maintain. “ Private rights 
— alone treated in detail in the present series of lectures — are of this 
kind. Afterwards the author would have gone on “ to examine in 
the same way the rights which arise out of the establishment of a 
State ; the rights connected with the several functions of government ; 
how these functions come to be necessary, and how they may best be 
fulfilled with a view to those moral ends to which the functions of the 
State are ultimately relative.” In order to establish such a general 
conception as that which lias been described, it was necessary to show 
that rights do not proceed originally from “ the sovereign.” A dis- 
tinction is drawn between the sovereign power (whether an individual 
pjrson or a representative assembly or the whole community meeting 
together) and ^Hhe general will.” The sovereign in its coercive func- 
tions may be an expression of “the general will” of the society to 
seek a common good, as it is in every organized “ State ” properly so 
called ; or it may be jmrely external in its action on the society, and 
have nothing to do with its common good, as, for example, in some 
Eastern empires, where it has been merely a tax-collecting and recruit- 
raising agency. In this last case the common good, so far as it is 
attained at all, is attained by a system of hereditary customs, and by 
such governmental organization as is present in sejiarate villages. But 
here, as in the former case, the common good can only be attained by 
means of some mutual recognition of rights ; at least of the “ j>rivate 
rights ” that have reference to life and liberty, property, and the lamily. 
Thus, will (i.e., the will to attain a common good), not power, is the 
basis of the State.” This is not to be taken as imi)lyiug one theory 
rather than another of the origin of States. What is asserted is the 
philosophical proposition that the State exists for the sake of an ethical 
good, not the historical proposition that the desire for this good has 
been the motive power in the actual formation of States. But it is 
implied that even the most personal motives of those who have taken 
part in the building up of States have been conditioned by their mem- 
bership of society, and by their having, as far as they were able to 
2:)roduce any permanent effect, to work for the good of society, altliough 
not necessarily in a perfectly disinterested manner. In what sense the 
ethical end of which political institutions are the condition is to be 
understood when it is regarded as an object of direct pursuit by the 
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individual, may be learnt from the lectures on The Different Senses of 
Freedom.” 

An illustration of the intellectual “ solidarity ” of Europe is furnished 
by the appearance of the first volume of a work on “ The Philosophy 
of Law,”® by Professor L. Miragliii, of Naples, written from a point of 
view almost identical with tluit of Professor Green. The scope of the 
volume is the same as that of Green’s lectures on Political Philosophy ; 
being, first, to establish tlio idea of “ riglUs ” on a philosophical founda- 
tion, and then to discuss in greater detail “ private rights.” The 
foundation selected is, as with Green, the idea of society and of the 
State as conditions of the attainment of an ethical good. This idea is 
*held by both writers to be essentially the Greek idea of the State as it 
was formulated by Aristotle and in modern times restored by Hegel. 
Before Hegel it had found expression in the writings of Vico; and to 
Vico, as much as to Hegel, Professor Miraglia attaches the exposition 
of his own doctrines. In particular, he accepts Vico’s account of “ the 
philosophy of law ” as consisting in a certain combination of philosophy 
(that is, scientific or rational principles) with philology (in a general- 
ized sense, including all that is now understood by anthropology, as 
well as history proper, nol merely the grammatical study of lan- 
guages). “ Morals ” and Law ” are to be regarded as parts of one 
general science of “ Ethic^\” Of these, law is the realm of “ external 
freedom,” morals of internal freedom.” Along with exposition 
the book contains much criticism of writers of widely different 
schools. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney’s book ® makes us inclined to say to Hegelianism 
that it is beginning to bore us with its Universal Self-consciousness. 
This is not the fault of llegelianisni, however. Mr. Courtney seems 
more concerned to be an orthodox Hegelian than to have anything 
original to say ; but wc are not sure that he has succeeded in his 
intention to be philosopliically orthodox. If he will look up Green on 
the relation of the ideas of obligation and end, ho wdl probably find 
that the doctrine expounded in ‘‘ Constructive Ethics ” is not strictly 
Hegelian. The title, “ Constructive Echics,” it must be remarked, is 
a little misleading. It is explained in the preface, however, to mean 
only that a volume which is really constructive will follow this, which 
is entirely critical. The moralists criticized are English moralists 
from Hobbes to Mr. Spencer and Mr. Leslie Stephen ; Kant, and his 
successors (Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel) ; and tlie pessimists. 
We find it really impossible to say what there is distinctive about the 
book. The style is readable enough in a way, but will not bear close 


“ Filosofia del Dintto.” Di Luigi iVIiiaglia, Professore ordinario di Diritto 
nella R. University di Napoli. Volume Pniiio. PrirLo geneiale— Diritto private. 
Napoli : Tipografia e Stereotipia della Regia University. 1885. 

® “Constructive Ethics. A Review of Molern Moral Pliilosopliy in its three 
stages of Interpretation, Criticism, and Reconstruction.*' By W. L. Couitiiey, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of “The Metaphysics of 
John Stuart Mill,” and ‘‘Studies in Philosophy.” London: Chapman & Hall. 
1886. 
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analysis. It is only fair to quote a passage as a specimen. The authoif 
is proving — 

If proof were needed, tliat ethics, at all events, will not be satisfied with a 
purely critical treatment. For ethics has the power to lead us out of the 
phenomenal into tlie real, and its problems end by transporting us straight inta 
the arcana of metaphysics. Its problems are essentially problems of conscious- 
ness, to begin with ; they deal with internal," subjective factors like will, 
conscience, motive, and responsibility. Then come the questions as to the 
personality, and its relation to the world at large, the torturing problem of the 
relation of the finite to the infinite, of the individual to the absolute. And 
finally the discovery that unless ethics is based on some form of ontology — 
whether matter or spirit, absolute self-consciousness or absolute unconscious- 
ness, will or idea — the whole of our ethical science is floating in the air, a ’ 
bubble with all the colours of the rainbow but still a bubble, a vast luxuriance 
of branches and leaves and flowers which have no trunk to support them or 
root to nourish ’’ (p. 11^). 

In reviewing Mr. Seth’s book on Scottish Philosophy ” last 
January, we asked the question why there should not be an English 
Hegelian “Left.” The aspiration that was then breathed has not 
been in vain. The ettrnal idea of English Hegelian Left has 
descended into the world of appearances under the form of a “ Hand- 
book of the History of Philosophy,” * by Mr. E. Belfort Bax. Mr. Bax’s 
“ Handbook ” is intended to introduce the English student, hitherto 
nourished on Empiricism, to the more speculative German conception 
of Philosophy. For this purpose it seems to be in some respects 
well adapted. The author is interested in philosophy itself, in 
metaphysics, more than in the group of subjects known as “the 
philosophical sciences,” which have been more cultivated in England, 
He has included the chief names of philosophy from the beginning 
of speculation to the present time ; and his treatment is pretty impar- 
tial. In speaking of the state of contemporary English philosophy, 
he expresses the opinion that “ the Neo-llegelians, even if they have 
not said the last word on the speculative problem, arc by far the most 
important scliool existing at present.” “ There is one point,” how- 
ever, on which he “ would like to hear an explanation from one of the 
authoritative leaders of the more pronouncedly Right wing of the 
school — that is, as to the theological terminology affected.” His own 
opinion about theology is clear enough ; and he expresses it quite 
candidly. The following passage explains why we have classed him 
as of the Hegelian Left : 

If the Real be simply a system of logical determinations alone, if its totality 
is exhausted in the Logical ; if in its leading momenta, the formal is their 
determining side, then the philosophicai-theibtic and free-will theory of the 
Hegelians of the Right is established : if, on the other hand, consciousness is 
not creative ; if the Logical necessarily involves an alogical element, and it is 
this alogical element which determines which is the ^vvafiis in the production 
of the experienced world, then we have discovered the root-meaning of the 

^ A Handbook of the History of Philosophy. For the use of Students,” By 
Ernest Belfort Bax, Editor of “Kant^s Prolegomena,” &c. Author of “Jean 
Paul Marat ; a Historico- biographical Sketch,” &c. London : George Bell A Sqns. 
1886. 
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protest of tlie Left wing of the Hegelian school against the theistic and ideal- 
istic guise in which the doctrine was presented by the conservative side .... 
The hypostasis of the formal moment which has so long dominated the specula- 
tive world then disappears. The ultimate principle of Theory of Knowledge/* 
or philoso)>hy, the soience which alone deals with first principles properly so 
oalled, is no longer ** Consciousness/’ or thought as such, but the alogical 
■subject which determines itself as conscious, which is the materia prima of con- 
sciousness. A little reflection, we think, will enable the student to see that 
this initial change of attitude shifts (so to speak) our point of view throughout 
every department of thought. The material rather than the formal henceforth 
becomes the determiniug moment in the synthesis of all and every reality. 
Thus (the autlior adds in a note) nature is self-determining and not detennined 
ah extra by its mere formal moment which constitutes what we term “ natural 
*law” (pp. 850-1). 

There is one question that we should like to ask in concluding. 
Why does Mr. Bax adopt the pedantic system of transliterating Greek 
names ? Or, if he must be pedantic, why is he not consistently so ? 
If it is “Proklos,” why should it not be ‘‘Plotinos? " Is it because 
transliteration does not seem to be genuine unless there is u k ” 
somewhere ? 

We now pass from the Hegelians to the Evolutionists. Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan explains the purpose of his book, The Springs of Conduct,”® 
as follows ; — 

My object in writing this volume has been to provide such of the general 
public as have the appetite and digestion iui' this kind of mental lood-stull’ 
with some account ot the teachings of the modern philosophy of evolution in 
the matter of science and conduct. The book makes no pretension to be a 
scientific treatise; but at the same time, [ would fain hope that it breathes the 
scientific spirit. It propounds no final system of philosophy, and yet I trust 
that neither philosopliy nor system are wholly absent. It lays no claim to 
originality, but still 1 hope it may show some signs of individual assimilation. 
It is throughout tolerably plainspokeii, and yet it has been my sincere desire 
to avoid giving offence to any. 

The impression made by the book as a whole is very well described 
by the author’s phrase, “ mental food-stuff.” Some readers may be 
•disposed to complain that there is so little sack to that intolerable deal 
of bread ; but then it is not every writer who gives us bread ; and if 
Mr. Morgan is not often original (as he does not profess to be), lie is, 
at any rate, fully justified in claiming that his book shows “ signs of 
individual assimilation.” 

There is no want of stimulating quality in Vernon Lee’s “ Book 
of Dialogues,” * and there is always a solid basis of thought. The 
interest of the dialogues is not so much in the views inculcated by 
Baldwin, the chief speaker in all of them (although these, too, are 
interesting), as in the literary presentation of types of intellectual 


* “ The Springs of Conduct : An Essay in Evolution.” By C. Lloyd Morgan. 
London : Kegan Paul, 'I’rench & Co. 1885. 

® “Baldwin: being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations.” By Vomon Lee, 
Author of ‘‘Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy,” “ Euphorion,” “Miss 
Brown,” &c. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1886 
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eharacter, and in the thoughts about life that are carried to tbeir 
logical conclusions by the different characters. Here is Baldil^in's 
description of himself : “ A creature troubled with the desire to create, 
yet able only to criticize j consumed (which is worse) with the desire 
to aflSrm, yet condemned to deny ; a life spent in being repelled by the 
exaggerations of one’s friends, and attracted by the seeming modera- 
tion of one’s enemies, in taking exception in the midst of assent : 
scepticism in a nature that desires to believe and rely, intellectual 
isolation for a man who loves to be borne along by the current — an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, yet to me the only one conceivable.” 
Vernon Lee admits that she often sympathizes with her other 
characters more than with Baldwin, and, although agreeing with him, 
sometimes dislikes him. We are nearly of the same mind. We find 
the Voltairean Kheinhardt and the artistic pessimist Marcel, for ex- 
ample, more alive and interesting than the didactic Baldwin with his 
evolutionist ethics. “ I can’t make out our friend Baldwin,” says one 
of the characters in the dialogue “ On Novels ; ” he is too strangely 
compounded of a scientific thinker, a moralist, and an uesthete ; and 
each of the three component parts is always starting up when you 
expect one of the others.” Of these component parts it seems to us 
that the moralist predominates. Baldwin looks at everything from 
the ethical point of view ; and since the non-ethical points of vie^v are 
sometimes alone appropriate, Baldwin is sometimes wrong. The 
other characters of the dialogues are more interesting, because in their 
different w'ays they represent “ the free ])lay of mind,’’ while Baldwin 
always speaks under a sense of moral responsibility. But instead of 
taking the part of devil’s advocate against Baldwin (as we should rather 
like) we will quote a passage from the first dialogue : 

“Be that as it may,” continued Vere, “ nijuneaning is simply this. The 
world wliich surrounds us is not everything ; the faculties with which we per- 
ceive it enter for just as large a share into our life ; and this action is as much 
a reality as is a stone or a bench outside us. The world exists around us in a 
certain definite way, and witU certain definite necessities, which we may find 
out by trying, as we find out that the stick plunged in water is not crooked, as 
it looks to our eye, and that tlic sun wliich seems to go round our earth does 
nothing of the sort ; in the really existing universe, the objective universe, 
there is death and inevitable decay, and there is, as it seems to you and me 
and Rheinhardt, a cruel and conscienceless will, or no will at all, and, as an 
end to all our efforts, there is annihilation. But besides the outi^ardly existf 
ing there is the inwardly existing, our faculties, wliich act in a given way, re- 
constructing this outward world ; and in this universe thus reconstructed by 
our mind and our conscience there is no real death, no evil will or indifferent 
omnipotence; above all, there is no annihilation. It is false, you will 
say ; but is it false if, according to the laws of our sight, the stick plunged 
in the water is crooked? Would it not rather be false were we, because 
experience has taught us that the stick is straight, to cease to see it as 
crooked P ” 

“ I see,” put in Bheinhardt, who loved metaphysics as he loved a French 
comedy; “ and the fact that all have faculties which make us see sticks which 
are straight as crooked when plunged in the water, is an obvious proof that 
somewhere or other there must exist a woild in which all straight sticks really 
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do become crooked when held under water. The theory is not new, but it has 
the charm of eternal freshness.” 

Dr. Koegel’a small volume (138 pp.) on “ Lotze’s -Esthetics” 7 is 
chiefly expository ; but the author’s work has not been without difli- 
culty, since he has had to givef systematic form to views tliat Lotze 
had nowhere completely systematized himself. The significance of 
Lotze seems to the author to be this, that he was fhe precursor of 
modern psychological cesthetics, and yet at the same time gave an 
adumbration of the genuinely philosophical treatment of art for which 
its psychological treatment is only the preparation. 

^ Mr. Shadwortli Hodgson’s latest Address as President of the Aristo- 
telian Society® is both a clear presentation of the leading principles of 
the author’s philosophy in their relations to science and ordinary 
experience, and full of interest and suggestion in detail. To do mure 
than give this general indication would take us too far into tlie maiters 
discussed. 

The Rev. M. Harvey, while admitting that ‘Hhe pessimist can 
readily find a certain justification of his views in the many dark and 
discouraging facts of human existence,” still bclievob ‘‘there are ample 
grounds for holding human progress to be a grand reality.’^ To show 
that this is so is the object of these “ Lectures,” « the substance of 
which was “ originally delivered as an Athenmum lecture before a 
popular audience ” There are four Appendices, the titles of which 
are “ Opinions of Eminent Theologians who accept Evolution ” ; 

“ Progress and Survival of the Fittest ” ; “ Aspects of Pessimism ” ; 
and ‘‘ The Poet Laureate’s New Poem” (“ Vastness”). 

We have received also a book called “Problems in Philosophy,” 
which, the author says, “ may seem to be constructed on the idea of 
gathering up the fragments that nothing may be lost ” ; a reprint from 
the Bibliotheca S’ac/ a, April, 1885, of an article on Professor Drummond’s 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World ; Part HI. of Miss Hennell’s 
“ Comparative Ethics ; ” a Lecture on “ Energy,” by Mr. W. F. 


^ “ Lotze’ s iEsthetik.” Von Fritz Koegel, Dr, Phil. Gottingen ; VandeuUoeck 
& Ruprecht. 1886*. 
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Basaetf., M.R.C.S Eng. (Batburat, New South Wales) and a pamphlet 
by Mr, A. P, Sinnett, directed against a Report on Theosophy, by Mr. 
Richard Hodgson, recently published by the Psychical Research 
Society.’* 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

A new book by the author of the Creed of Science ” ‘ is sure to 
meet with favourable consideration — all the more, perhaps, because • 
in It Professor Graham attacks directly what he had only, as it were, 
skirmished with in one of the chapters of his former work, namely, 
the great permanent problem of the age, commonly called the Social 
Problem. This problem, old as Plato and older, is once more pressing 
for solution. 

The consciousness of the masses is becoming awakened to their 
social condition, and a rooted feeling is growing up amongst them 
that wealth, which is mainly the creation ol those who toil and spin, 
is unjustly distriViuted. This social discontent, this newly awakened 
consciousness, is not due solely to poverty, which has always been 
with us, nor yet to agitators, who are themselves but “ the dis- 
tributors (often with much adulteration) of the thoughts” of other 
minds. It is due in part to the diHusion of education, but in the last 
resort it is the work of the philosophers and thinkers ot all ages, and 
especially of the modern prophets from Rousseau to Carlyle, “ w'hose 
mission it was to raise this redoubtable question ” ; and in the fact that 
the modern school of prophets are leaving metaphysical questions 
and turning their attention to the condition of man on earth, 
M^. Graham finds the best hope of a true and wise solution of the 
problem. 

Tln3 social question shades into the larger question of the general 
distribution of wealth, at the root of which lies the question, What is a 
just wage ? Accordingly, after a slight sketch of the history of the 
problem in modern times, so as to show how the chief issues have 
been raised, Mr. Graham reviews the actual distribution of wealth in 
its economic aspect and discusses in a very lucid manner the influence 
of Trades Unions on the wages of labour. 

In passing under review the various sharers in the annual produce 
of the country, Mr. Graham deals leniently with the fundholder ** as 
a necessary and legitimate consequence of private property,” and 


“ Enorgy ; or Thoughts on Inductive Reasoning in its Bearing on Natural 
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“ The Occult World Phenomena, and the Society for Psychical Research.** 
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deprecates the fashion of socialist agitators in bracketing together 
landlords and fundholders as alike living on the labour and sweat of 
others.” 

We do not understand Mr. Graham as deliberately justifying the 
application of this description to either class of property holder, but ho 
implies a distinction which in our opinion his arguments do not 
sustain. In fact, Mr. Graham has in view only those landowners wlioso 
ancestors acquired their estates “by force, fraud, or royal gift, &c.”: 
but if we are always to inquire how private property was originally 
obtained, the fundholder’s capital would not always appear untainted. 
Surely prescription applies in the one case as much as in the other. 

• Mr. Graham next describes the great industrial revolution of the 
last hundred years, the extinction of the small producer, the rise and 
supremacy of the capitalist, ‘^when a conquest more important than • 
the Norman was completed, a system more universal than the Feudal 
was introduced”; a revolution at first economical and industrial, but 
in the sequel political and social, which “perhaps for the last time 
has enabled a few to rise on the shoulders of the many and reduced 
the mass of mankind to subjection.” Next, the origin of the indivi- 
dualistic instinct and of the institution of private property is treated, 
and finally the remedies, general and special, of the social disease are 
considered. At this point Mr. Graham eloquently enlarges upon the 
terrible antinomy between the fact that Tago’s advice, “put money in 
thy purse,” is “ the lowest and most vulgarizing life-theory ever put 
before the children of men,” and the equally certain fact that extreme 
poverty is a genuine hell. Out of this contradiction there is only one 
way. We shall have to change our conception of life and concurrently 
therewith the laws of property. We must niake a sort of moral 
revaluation of the general objects of men^s pursuits, and, with a view 
to the mitigation of the present gross inequality of wealth, we must 
alter the laws respecting the acquisition and ownership of things. The 
principle of private proi)erty must be preserved, but the rights of the 
possessor must be curtailed and his obligations increased. In a word, 
we must take certain steps towards Socialism or Communism. We 
must adopt the policy of “ ransom,” or, to use the fitter word, repara- 
tion, as against the present representatives of classes which have 
committed wrong in the past. We must multiply taxes on inherit- 
ances, increase the land tax, and appropriate unearned increments 
of rent. There are only two courses open to society, real reform or 
revolution, for the third course, laisfier faire, has been found impossible. 
A democratic community no longer moves from status to contract, but 
rather in the reverse direction. Of the more special remedies, those 
favoured by Mr. Graham are : The spread of education, the further- 
ance of co-operative production by means of capital lent by the State, 
as Lnssalle proposed, the extension of profit-sharing as a stepping- 
stone to true co-operation, and the wide diffusion of land by the 
creation (again with State aid) of peasant proprietors and holders of 
allotments. Next, certain heroic remedies are examined and found 
wanting. These are the land nationalization schemes of Mr. George 
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and Professor Wallace, and the piore sweeping collectivism of the 
Social Deipocratic Federation. This latter could only be brought 
about after a revolution, and even if this were successful, Messrs. 
Hyndman, Morris, and Belfort Bax, “ the triune deity ” of tlie revolu- 
tionists, would have a task beyond mortal power in the reorganization 
of the industrial and social order. They would have to unmake and 
remake human nature. Finally, there is the anarchism of Bakunin, 
with the amorphous commune for ideal. The madness of this scheme 
is not so much in the end in view — “A peaceful idyllic vision seen 
across the stormy sky of destruction — as in the supposition that this 
end could be reached by Ibrce. It will thus be seen that Professor 
Graham has no one solution for the social prbbleni, and that he 
condemns as iniquitous or impracticable all the heroic remedies that 
have been proposed. He has perhaps more faith in the efficacy for 
good of State aid than is warranted by past experience ; but he is quite 
ready to admit, or rather he most eloquently insists, that the most 
important reform of all has to be wrought in the mind and heart of 
man. Though the grammatical purist may often detect a fault in 
Mr. Graham’s literary style, yet it has a freshness and vigour of its 
own which is in harmony with the strength and originality of the 
thought it clothes. We congratulate Piofcssor Graham on having 
produced a w^ork which is never dull, and which contains food for 
deepest reflection. 

Few writers have done more to enlighten English readers as to the 
internal condition of Jlussia and the hopes and alms of the revolu- 
tionary party than Stepniak.’* In the now volume which he has just 
published under the title of “The Russian Storm Cloud,”- consisting 
mainly of articles that have already appeared in magazines, he deals 
not only with the internal condition of Russia, but also with her rela- 
tions to Europe. As we might have expected, he attributes her 
aggressiveness to her autocratic form of government. The Russian 
people are naturally — 1.6., under normal conditions — an extremely 
peaceful people, averse to war, gentle and industrial. But “ Stepniak,” 
somewhat inconsistently, admits that there is another and more potent 
reason — the necessity of obtaining new foreign markets for the growing 
industrial activity of the country ; and it is not apparent in what way 
autocracy is responsible for this need, or how any other form of 
government could satisfy it by less objectionable methods. It may be 
that, as “Stepniak” asserts, “ Russia is a bureaucratic oligarchy, sla- 
vishly serving a commercial oligarchy,” and that the interests of other 
classes of the community are sacrificed to the mexebant class. But 
this has been, or is, equally true of most other European countries in 
the present century, and the abolition of autocracy is not likely to 
change it, “ Stepniak ” labours to prove that the revolutionists are 
much more moderate and reasonable than they are generally supposed 
to be. They do not even want to destroy monarchy, provided the 


^ ** The Russian Storm Cloud ; or, Russia in her Relations to Xelghbouring 
Countries.*’ By Stepniak. Loudon : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1^86. 
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Tzars consent to accept the position of a constitutional monarch, giving 
the people genuine representative institutione, with adequate power? of 
self-government. The Nihilist terrorism is the outcome of police 
tyranny, and the denial of every legitimate means of ventilating 
grievances. The conditio sine qnd non of the terrorism is the existence 
of ** illegal men ” as they are called in Russia — men who are outlawed 
because they have fallen under the suspicion of the police, perhaps 
for no better reason than that some of their relatives have already 
been suspected. “ Stepniak*s ” account of these “ illegal men and 
the life they lead is extremely interesting, and throws a flood of light 
on the strange phenomenon of Nihilism. 

• He has a great deal to say abo. t the coming revolution, analyzing 
the revolutionary elements, and the influences it has to contend against.. 
It will not be a rising of the peasantry, he thinks, but of the towns ; 
and the military element must be won over to the cause before it can 
hope to succeed. At present the strength of the revolution lies in 
the landed gentry, who, ruined by the emancipation of the serfs, are 
crowding into literary and professional careers where there is no room 
for them, and forming an intellectual proletariat — the most fertile 
source of revolutionary ideas. Imbued with the Western conception 
of liberty, idle because there is no work for them, pinched in conse- 
quence for means of living, and harassed beyond endurance by police 
interference, it would indeed be strange if they did not brood over 
means of ameliorating their condition, and be willing to risk all for 
the chance of winning the rights of free men for their fellow-subjects. 
But ‘‘ Stepniak ” does not lead us to expect any great success for hia 
party in the immediate future. The mass is not yet leavened. When 
at last the revolution has done its work, the Russian Empire, he thinks, 
will resolve itself into a number of autonomous States. Even Poland 
w'ill not seek more than “Home Rule.^’ These essays must have a rather 
cooling eflfect on ardent revolutionists, and may serve also to allay 
many wild apprehensions amongst those who dread disorder. 

Readers of Mr. Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty”^ are 
aware that the writer is not wanting in self-confidence. His new book 
on “ Protection for Free Trade ” shows no falhng off in this respect. 
He undertakes to harmonize the truths which free-traders perceive 
with the facts that to protectionists make their own theory plausible ; 
and he believes that he has “opened ground upon which those sepa- 
rated by seemingly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite for 
that full application of the free-trade principle which would secure both 
the largest production, and the fairest distribution of wealth. After 
this promising exordium, it is rather disappointing to find that the 
resolution of this discord is the old simple yet sovereign remedy 
of his former work, the confiscation of the whole income arising from 
land by a tax on land values. Though the abolition of protection 
would greatly increase the production of wealth, it would be no per- 
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manent benefit to the working classes. So long,*' he saya* “ as the 
land on which all must live is made the property of some, increase of 
productive power can only increase the tribute which those who own 
the land can demand for its use.’' Until Mr. George establishes the 
justice of his remedy it is hardly worth while to consider afresh its 
alleged efficacy. 

We are not amongst those who think that patriotism is dead, or con- 
temporary. politics particularly degenerate. “ Weak, piping times of 
peace ” are not favourable to the display of heroic patriotism ; but we 
see no reason for supposing that the sentiment is less strong and healthy, 
less capable of bearing noble fruit, than it has ever been. The prac- 
tical working of our system of government leaves much to be desired* 
when judged by any ideal standard of political philosophy, and much 
at which every pra6tical reformer of earnest purpose must chafe. But 
we take leave to doubt whether, considering the necessary limitations 
imposed by the fundamental conditions of representative government, 
there is any reason to complain of the general result as we see it in 
English politics of the present day, or any ground for maintaining that 
we are not steadily advancing towards a purer and more intelligent 
administration of national affairs, in spite of frequent blunders, in 
spite of petty rivalries and discreditable jealousies. Mr. Sydney Wil- 
liams,'^ we presume, does not agree with us, though we cannot make 
this out very clearly. He is discontented with party government, yet he 
** does not urge its abolition.” lie is “ concerned only to show that 
the institution is very far from perfect, and capable of great improve- 
ment.” But who believes in its perfection, or in the perfection of any 
form of government the world has ever seen or expects to see ? As 
for ^‘improving” it, what rational suggestion has Mr. Williams? 
Absolutely none beyond a pious wish “ to sec a little more courage 
and independence ” — a wish shared by all who desire human beings 
to be nobler and better than they are. There is indeed another sug- 
gestion — •namely, that one more party should be formed — a neutral 
party, to hold the balance between existing parties. Would this add 
to the stability of government? Would it add to the “courage and 
independence ” of the party in power to know that they must shape 
their policy, not according to their own views, but^to suit the views of 
a minority who hold the scales between themselves and their rivals. 
In relation to these complaints and suggestions, the events of the last 
few months are significant. We admit the justice of many of Mr. 
Williams’s complaints, but they are complaints against the frailties of 
human nature, not against the existing machinery of government. 
JPor this reason we think there is little practical benefit to be derived 
from the study of “ Party and Patriotism,” Its political morality is 
unexceptionable, so far as our hurried perusal has allowed us to 
take note of it ; but it carries us only a very little way towards a 
deeper understanding of the problems of political morality. His 
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maxims are obvious and trite. No one is likely to deny them, or to 
see any deeper significance in them by Mr. Williams’s aid. His book, 
is, in fact, a. political sermon filled with platitudes, not unwholesome if 
we regard them as rough approximations, but conveying certainly no 
new gospel to weary seekers after truth, or eager watchers for a more 
excellent way of guiding the evolution of political institutions. It is 
clear that he has founded a good deal of his opinions on the writings of 
Carlyle, whom he freely quotes. But even this strong meat fails to 
give nerve and muscle to the feeble, faltering touch of Mr. Sydney 
Williams. We ought to have said that there is no party bias discover- 
able in the work. So far the author is rigidly consistent. 

* Triumphant Democracy”® is a wholesale and undiscriminating 
glorification of the United States of America, .and all that therein is. 
Most people, in England at least, liave a very fair idea of the relative 
size, wealth, population, &c., of America as compared with other 
countries, and will learn very little from Mr. Carnegie’s superlatives. 
Mr. Carnegie gushes with “ love ” and “ gratitude ” towards the 
country of his adoption, which, he says, has removed from him “ the 
stigma of inferiority which his native land saw proper to impress upon 
him at birth.” Most people will be puzzled to know what “ stigma ” 
his native land (some part of the United Kingdom) could have im- 
pressed upon him at birth. Vaccination may occur to some. That, 
however, appears not to be the meaning of the mysterious sentence 
we have quoted. We are inclined to think that the clue must be sought 
in the Dedication, where he describes himself as denied equality by 
my native land.” This does not, indeed, help us much; but as we 
read on, ho informs us that America has made him the peer of any 
human being who draws the breath of life, be he pope, kaiser, priest, 
or king; ” from which we conclude that his grievance against his native 
land is that she failed to accomplish this remarkable feat. The object of 
the book appears to be chiefly to teach the English people how immensely 
inferior in every respect England is to America, and to impress upon 
them that this inferiority is due to their monarchical form of govern- 
ment. For the accomplishment of the first jiart of this double task, 
Mr. Carnegie relies on statistics, which apparently he considers a suffi- 
cient test of natioi^l superiority ; for the second he trusts to his own 
rhetoric. “ 1 have tried,” says he, to coat the wholesome medicine 
of facts in the sweetest and purest sugar of fancy at my command. 
Pray you, open your mouths and swallow it in small doses, and like the 
sugar even if you detest the pill.” We can assure Mr. Carnegie that 
liaving taken several doses both large and small, we find the sugar of 
fancy ” quite delicious, and the “ pills ” not at all detestable. We say 
without fear of contradiction that no well regulated British household 
ought to be without a supply of them. 

We should have thought it impossible to make a book on “ Railroad 
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Transportation”® interesting to any but experts. Mr. Arthur T. 
Hadley has nevertheless achieved the feat. The secret of his success 
lies, no doubt, in the fact that his work bears in every line the impress 
of a strong, clear-seeing mind, practically acquainted with railway 
management and railway politics in their smallest details as well as 
their broadest principles, and well read in the history and literature 
of the subject in all parts of the world. We may remark in passing, 
that Germany has a very considerable railway literature. 

Mr. Hadley deals mainly with the United States branch of the 
subject, but incidentally he includes Europe and India. He contrasts 
European, and more particularly English, systems with those of his 
own country, bringing out very clearly the differences of circumstance* 
and the consequent differences in result in the various countries. Ilis 
chapters on “ The English Railroad System,” and “ English Railroad 
Legislation ” ought to be read by every one who has anything to do 
with either. The railway legislation of France and Germany is also 
briefly but ably sketched. Strange to say, Italy has had the most 
varied experience of diflerent systems, and has most exhaustively 
investigated their merits. Consequently from the political and social 
point of view, Italian railway policy is the most instructive of all. 
Mr. Hadley discusses with impartiality most, if not all, the questions 
on which the public appear to be unfairly dealt with by the companies. 
He is justly severe on abuses, while showing that many practices, such 
as combination and discriminating rates, are not in themselves unjust 
or injurious, though often unjustly and injuriously ajiplied. Nothing 
can be more convincing than his demonstration of the fairness and 
oven economic necessity of such arrangements under certain not 
‘ uncommon circumstances. It is a pleasure to read this book, because, 
amongst its other merits, it contains nothing but solid, relevant, w^ell- 
digested knowledge, useful not only to directors and legislators, but to 
political economists hardly less. 

The Italian translation of Mr. Henry Latcliford's “ Wit and Wisdom 
of the English Parliament,” ^ which we do not remember to have seen 
in the original, is a collection of the most striking scenes that have 
been enacted in the House of Commons, together with some of the 
greatest speeches delivered within its walls. ]^t to the English 
reader by far the most valuable part of the book is the j>refaco by the 
translator. In it he gives his opinion of contemporary events, and 
since it is always well to see ourselves as others see us, the mirror 
Signor Meale holds up may be found instructive. For instance, when 
dealing with “obstruction,” he says, “in any other country a remedy 
for this evil would soon have been found, but England, who does not 
readily accept changes on account of her respect for tradition, required 

® “Railroad Tranpportation : Its History and Laws.” By Arthur T. Hadley, 
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sortk time before deciding to modify her ancient rules.” The chapter 
devoted to Ireland is good throughout, and might be read with advan- 
tage by many EnglisMmjen. In it Signor Meale deplores the fact that 
Mr. Parnell should have become the arbitrator of English politics, 
setting up and overthrowing Ministers according to his will and 
pleasure. 

The Bar Committee has at last done a work of some public utility. 
By its orders a sub-committee of eminent conveyancers has recently 
drawn up and published a report on the subject of Land Transfer, « 
“in view of the fact that both of the chief political parties have 
announced their intention to promote measures for facilitating the 
• transfer of land.” The report consists of three parts. The first gives 
a historical sketch of recent legislative reforms affecting the common 
practice of conveyancing. The committee seem well satisfied with 
the results of these reforms, and suggest that further legislation on the 
same lines may be desirable. The second part is a very thorough 
examination of the systems of registration now existing in Great 
Britain. Every one of these, with perhaps the exception of that at 
York, has, for one reason or another, turned out a complete failure. 
Part ill. states and examines the ])rincipal characteristics of the 
remedial schemes at present most in favoAr, and lays down the condi- 
tions essential, in its author’s opinion, to any beneficial system. The 
report is remarkably fair and unbiassed. We do not know any other 
publication that shows so exactly what has been done in recent years, 
how matters stand at present, and what considerations it is essential to 
keep in view in any attempt to remedy existing defects. 

“ The Bight of Landed Property in Egypt might more correctly 
be entitled “The Obligations of Ownersand Occupiers of Land.” It deals 
chiefly with the different kinds of tenure by which different lauds are 
held, and the corresjjonding taxes to which they are liable. The sub- 
ject is highly complicated, and not easy to master without considerable 
study; but this little work is a serious attempt to give an intelligible 
account of the land systems of Egypt, concerning which little is knowii 
and still less has been written. 

We have receivjed the second volume of Mr. Macleod’s ‘‘ ’Dieory 
and Practice of Blinking,” Fourth edition. The work is so well 
known we need hardly do more than chronicle the appearance of tho 
new edition. 

Why the author of the “ Wealth of Households ” should have 
chosen that title for a treatise on the general principles of political 
economy, wo cannot tell. We expected to find practical hints for 
housekeepers. Instead of that, we have a treatise which aims at ex- 
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plaining the fundamental ideas and technical terms of economic science^ 
It is extremely loose and inaccurate. At the very outset the writer 
confuses his readers, who are supposed to be dbeginners, by making 
“ wealth synonymous with “ well-being ” — a fatal confusion. Again, 
he confounds wages with salary, rent with hire, and gravely enumerates 
“ alms and theft ’* among ‘‘ sources of income.^* As for his explana- 
tion of ‘‘ profit,” we defy any one to understand it ; and when we look 
for the formal definition, deliberately so labelled in the marginal analy- 
sis of the chapter, all we find is that risk is the mother of profit, and 
skill in estimating risk is its father ! On the whole, the perusal of 
this book is about the readiest way we know of hopelessly confusing u 
pupil’s ideas on economic subjects. 

Had Ruskin and Carlyle never thundered against the degeneracy of 
modern times, ** Echetlus ” — ^if indeed in such a case it could ever 
have seen the light at all — might perhaps have scandalized a few of those 
good people who hold that all is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, or have given voice to the vague repininga of the few who feel 
that nineteenth-century civilization is not entirely perfect. As it is, 
there is little in “ Echetlus ” that has not been better said already by 
Mr. Ruskin and many others. We grant that there is much that is 
true, and much that is eloqiiently expressed in “ Echetlus.” But there 
is always so much contemptuous ignoring of plain fact, and such 
laboured obscurity of style, such straining after unconventionality of 
expression, that the book^as a whole we must condemn as pernicious 
in matter and ridiculous in manner. The author, like his great master, 
rails incessantly against the whole constitution of society ; against 
machinery, manufactures, life in town (especially in suburbs), against 
most known methods of gaining a living, and most ways of living; 
against our professions, our science, our art, our literature, oUr work, 
and our play — everything, in fact, that savours of the simple country 
life of some imaginary period when all men were stalwart, manly, open- 
air workers, and all women were as simple, beautiful, and modest as 
the wild rose. Nor has he attempted to come to particulars. He deals 
only in the vaguest of general abuse. To attempt to grapple with 
his paradoxes would be an endless task, 

Mr. Froude’s Oceana ” may serve as a bridge to lead us from 
Politics and Sociology to Voyages and Travels. 

The vision of Sir James Harrington is, after two centuries and a half, 
but half accomplished. That what is realizable of the remaining half may 
yet be realized has been the dream of Mr. Froude. As a student of 
England’s history he imagined to himself the Oceana that might yet be, 
and wisely determined to see and study for himself the Occaua that now 
is — to visit the colonies, “ talk to their leading men, see their countries 
and what they were doing there, learn their feelings, and correct bis 
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inipr6ssions of whsit could or could not bo done ^ for federation. 
Twelve years ago Mr. Proude started on his tour, but got no further 
than the Cape. Ten years later he successfully carried out his long- 
cherished intention ; and the volume before us is one result of his 
pilgrimage. Naturally there is little in his facts that can be new to 
English readers. But he brings to bear upon these facts a mind 
steeped in the philosophy of history, long accustomed to watch the 
working of existing political institutions and to study the laws of their 
evolution. His philosophy may be wrong, and his studies may some- 
times lead him astray. But right or wrong, they raise “ Oceana ” to a 
platform high above the ordinary books of travel. Besides these 
• rarer and more solid qualities, “ Oceana” is a very judicious mixture 
of episode and picturesque description ; it has plenty of movement 
and life ; it gives a graphic account of all the author saw and heard 
(and of course his reputation secured him unusual opportunities for 
free and equal conversation with the beat men of all classes every- 
where); and it has all the charms of Mr. Froude’s style. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that “Oceana” is pleasant and instructive. 
But it was not to please that “ Oceana ” was written. Mr. Froude's 
views on federation are well known, and they are shared by the 
leading colonial statesmen. The colonies are, as he tells us, in no 
mood for a union which would bring them again under the influence 
of Downing Street. But “ British they are, and British they wish to 
remain ; and impossible as it is to weld together two pieces of steel 
while below the welding temperature, let the desire for a union of 
equality rise in England and rise in the colonies to sufflcient heat, the 
impossibility will become a possibility, and of political possibilities 
the easiest.” 

Like the Marquis of Lome and all others who understand the 
temper of the colonies, he warns us to let all advances come from 
them, and to avoid pressing upon them anything for which they do 
not heartily wish. For the present there is only one important change 
which they desire. That is, to have a united navy, under one 
admiralty and one flag, each colony supporting out of its own resources 
the squadron allotted to* it and bearing its name. Amongst minor 
changes, requiring no legislation, no formal pact, and yet potent for 
good, we can adopt a more considerate and heartier tone in offleial 
transactions ; we can be more careful to give them the best men we 
have for governors j we can send them immigrants of the right sort ; 
we can give them honours and rewards for public services such as 
our own public men value ; we can admit them to the services, to the 
Privy Council, the Bar. For drawing closer the political connec- 
tion we must wait until the occasion presents itself, and until they 
themselves demand it ; above all, we must not let them suppose that 
the coldness of the Colonial Office correctly represents the temper of 
the English people. 

No better moment than the present could have been chosen for 
the publication of “Oceana.” With such an object-lesson before 
us as the Colonial Exhibition at South Kensington, the dullest of 
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us home-keeping folk can hardly fail to comprehend the dazzling 
magnificence of the future already assured to our colonies; and 
we look with ever-growing interest to such works as ‘‘Oceana^' 
for light and leading in the solution of the grand problem — 
How to keep together in one harmonious family the great brother- 
hood of English communities. The problem is jone which requires 
instant attention. The opportunity for its solution may come sooner 
than we think. The change of front towards Ireland, which 
Mr. Gladstone has inaugurated, must lead, sooner or later, to far*: 
reaching changes in our representative institutions, the end of which 
wo do not pretend to forecast. But it requires little sagacity to see 
that we are travelling with startling rapidity in the direction of 
federal institutions at home ; and, if the present mood prevails, oppor- 
tunities will present themselves for advancing in the same direction 
in our relations to the colonies. 

But it is time to give some indication of the colonies and colonists 
visited by Mr. Kroude. After a pleasant passage he lands his readers 
first at the Cape, where he finds much to lament : woful mistakes, 
and even sins in the past which we have not yet expiated, nor even 
learned to avoid in the future. The Cape problem is running the 
Irish problem very close, and bids fair to be soon equally tangled. 

“ From the Cape to Australia — from political discord, the conflict of 
races, the glittering uniforms, and the tramp of battalions — from 
intrigue and faction, and the perpetual interference of the Imperial 
Government, to a country where politics are but diflcrcnces of opinion, 
where the hand of the Imperial Government is never felt .... the 
change is great indeed.” Mr. Froude’s admiration for the Australians 
and their magnificent territory is warm and deep. It is all the more 
sincere because it is evidently extorted from him in spite of the deep 
distrust of democracy which he sliares with his favourite Aristotle. 
The contemplation of the “greatness’' of this wonderful country 
prompts the saddest as well as the most beautiful passage in the whole 
book : — 

Democracies are the blossoming of the aloe, the sudden squandering of the 
vital force wliich has accumulated in the long yeafs when it was contented to 
be healthy and did not aspire after a vain display. The aloe is glorious for a 
single season. It progresses as it never progressed before. It admires its 
own excellence, looks back with pity on its earlier and humbler condition, 
which it attributes only to the unjust restraints in which it was held. It 
conceives that it has discovered the true secret of being beautiful for ever, and 
in the midst of the discovery it dies. 

The material prosperity of Australia is indeed marvellous. But for 
New Zealand — “ the future home, as I believe it to be, of the greatest 
nation in the Pacific ” — he prophesies still higher things. We wish 
we had space to give in full his general description of that wonderful 
land — its resources, the grandeur and variety of its natural features, 
its power of touching the imagination. We must content ourselves 
with his prophecy : “ If it lies written in the book of destiny that the 
English nation has still within it great men who will take a place 
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amobg the demigods, I can well believe that it will be in the unex- 
hausted soil and spiritual capabilities of New Zealand that the great 
English poets; «rtistS) philosophers, statesmen, soldiers of the future 
will be born and nurtured.” 

Pleasant would' it be to linger with Mr. Fronde in the giant Kauri 
forests and the fern-clad glades, to sail on the Blue Lake, and bathe 
in the hot lakes, to visit the rude Maori settlements, and the cultured 
home of Sir George Grey in his island solitude. But we have spent 
too much time with him already, and must hurry away elsewhere. 

We cannot give our readers a better insight into the merits and sig- 
nificance of this unique work — unique whether we consider its real or 
its nominal authorship — than by quoting i’rom the candid preface of 
the chief compiler and editor, Mr. Dalton,'^ the Princes’ “ Governor.” 

** Both Princes kept very regular diaries all the time they were away 
from home ; these, written up every evening before turning in, both 
at sea and ashore . . . form naturally the groundwork of the whole. 
... I have also drawn largely upon the contents of letters. . . . 
With the private journals and letters that record the passing sensation 
of the day or hour, 1 have embodied a good deal from cprtain note- 
books in which the Princes entered at their leisure the substance ol 
much which they read concerning the countries visited, or learnt in 
conversation. . . . Where such entries refer to figures and statistics, 
I have endeavoured to correct them up to date. . . . My own addi- 
tions are marked off in square brackets.” The absence of brackets is, 
however*, rather a fallacious test of royal authorship, for the proof- 
sheets, after being compiled by Mr. Dalton, were read, corrected, and 
supplemented by various gentlemen possessed of special knowledge of 
the countries referred to, thus rendering the account trustworthy as to 
facts; but these gentlemen are not responsible for conclusions or 
opinions. The brackets, it> fact, serve only to mark those portions (and 
they are considerable) in which the Princes have not even a nominal 
share. The charts, maps, and sketches have been made or corrected 
by experts. It will thus be seen thjft the young Princes are little 
more than Mr. Dalton’s amanuenses — chaninds through which the 
opinions and knowledge of others are conveyed under Mr. Dalton s 
supervision into a reservoir where they are caret ally filtered by Mr. 
Dalton and a staff of experts before being sent out for public use. 
By this process the work loses, of course, all individuality, though it 
gains indelinitely in utility. In fact, when we remember the unique 
advantages enjoyed by the Princes and their instructors for seeing and 
hearing the best wherever they went, and that they went to the West 
Indies, South America, the Cape, Australia, Japan, China, the Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, and the Mediterranean, the 
materials at hand must have been of considerable value, and the care 
bestowed on them ought to have resulted in a first-rate handbook for 
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globe-trotters. It ought to be, and probably is, the best of all sueh 
existing handbooks. For people who like to do their globe-trotting 
in an armchair by their own fireside, no guide could be more pleasant, 
trustworthy, and respectable. More thoughtful books, going over a 
good deal of the same ground {e\g.y “ Oceana ”), have been, and we 
hope will be, written again and again. But “The Cruise of the 
Bacchante will be read by thousands who would never look at any 
such work but for the exalted station and interesting youthfulness of 
its authors, and having read it, these good people can hardly fail to add 
a little of their meagre knowledge and imperfect understanding of 
lands beyond the seas, especially our own great colonies. That is 
something gained, and for that we thank the promoters of this work, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Of course, whatever ])ositive 
merit the book has Mr. Dalton is entitled to the credit of it. Industry, 
accuracy, and. good judgment are perhaps the only virtues he would 
claim on the strength of this compilation. As to the manner in which 
the work is turned out, we recognize hardly anything boyish in the 
style, and not much in the matter. Here and there we are gratified 
by coming on a remark or a description with a little of the boyish tone 
still left in it — “ grinning through,'* as housepainters say of a dark 
paint under a light one. We ■wish there was a little more of it. On 
the other hand, the book is seldom trivial (as records of travel too 
often are), and it is brimful of condensed information. Everything, 
of course, was “ explained *’ to the boys, and a good deal of the expla- 
nations are reproduced in the book. If the boy authors only marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested the contents of their own book, they 
would know a good many things that very few boys of their ages know. 

Mr. Romilly’s “Notes" on the Islands and Islanders of the Western 
Pacific^® are so well worth reading, that we regret they were not 
given to the public sooner. His visit to New Guinea was made as 
long ago as 1881 , since which time much has occurred there, and his 
information has lost some of its freshness. Still, the book as a whole 
is fresh enough, both in style •and in matter, to make it welcome to 
every reader who feels any curiosity to know what manner of men 
inhabit these islands, how they live, what their surroundings are. 
In the Western Pacific, if anywhere now, the true unsophisticated 
savage is to be found ; and we must confess that after giving him 
credit for all the good qualities Mr. Komilly testifies to, he is as un- 
lovely an object as we can think of. His cannibalism is, from this 
point of view, a trifle, comparatively. It shocks our sentiments in a 
very peculiar way, no doubt ; but it does not obtrude itself ; it is 
generally practised in secret and denied in public. It is in their per- 
sons and their manners that the unspeakable repulsiveness of the island 
savage displays itself. We need not give instances. Mr. Homilly is 


M ‘‘The Western Pacific and New Guinea; Notes on the Natives, Christian and 
Cannibal, with some Account of the Old JUtbour Trade.*’ By Hugh Hastings 
Komilly, Deputy Commissioner for the Western Pacific, and Acting Special Oopi- 
Tnissioiier for New Guinea. London : John Murray. 1886. 
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very discreet, but his pages supply instances in plenty; and readers 
who know something of ** native ” habits may read between the lines 
much which the au^or omits. 

Mr. Komilly had the good fortune (why should we be ashamed to 
call it so in these days of special war correspondents ?) to see from 
beginning to end the invasion of one native tribe by another. The 
alarm, the landing of the invader, the rush to arms of the invaded, the 
setting in battle array of both, the Homeric boastings and challenges 
to single combat, the shock of battle when at last they have worked 
themselves up to the full height of their demoniac war passion, the 
short bloody struggle, the rout of the invader, and the cannibal feast 
•which closes the incident, are all well and faithfully described, probably 
for the first time by one who witnessed the whole drama. It is an 
impressive and suggestive narrative, the scene of which is laid in New 
Ireland. A very remarkable institution called the ‘‘Duk-Duk” 
flourishes in New Britain, and Mr. Romilly was allowed to witness it 
in operation several times. His account of it is very curious and in- 
teresting. These two islands, now known as Neu Mecklenburg and 
Neu Pomern, are amongst the largest of the recent German acquisi- 
tions ; but if their climate is as bad as Mr. Romilly believes, they can 
be of little value of themselves, and the difficulty of dealing with the 
natives *i8 greatly aggravated by the absence of regular chiefs through 
whom the . natives could be governed. Ho mentions, but does not 
attempt to account for, the extraordinary frequency of irregularities 
in the liands and feet of the New Britons, Two thumbs on one hand 
are commonly to be seen. ‘‘ I noticed sometimes six toes on a foot, 
and sometimes only four ; and the toes are not nnfrequently joined 
together by a tough membrane.’^ As for moral qualities and fine 
sentiment, something may be gathered from the fact that there is no 
word for expressing thanks in any language of New Guinea, nor indeed 
do the natives ever feel the want. There are native trading fleets it 
seems in New Guinea, and it usually happens that when the real trading 
business is finished, the traders make a raid on the pigs and girls,” 
and carry them off if they can. “ If the girls are sensible, they run 
into the bush on the eve of the strangers' departure, but there are 
many who like the fun of being fought for, and stay on purpose to be 
kidnapped. It gives some of them immense satisfaction to accept 
their lovers* payment for their marriage, and then to fly with the 
strangers.” 

Mr. Romilly has a good deal to tell about the horrors of the labour 
trade, and the force and fraud that was practised by “ recruiters.” 
Happily, he also assures us, that the worst features of the trade are 
now things of the past. The traders of recent years are a far better 
set of men, and well looked after by the imperial authorities. But 
naturally, the cruelty and deception of which the natives of a former 
generation were the victims have left their marks on the present gene- 
ration, and the horrible initiation they underwent into the vices of 
civilization has left marks of degradation which will not be effaced by 
the best efforts of the missionaries for many a long day. 



2®2 ConUmporary LiUrat^re. 

** Warm Corners in Egypt/’ is one of the best written of 
accounts tbat minor actors in the modern Egyptian* drama b^ve given 
of their personal experiences. The author does not tell us his -name, 
or what his business in Egypt was. We infer that he was, at times at 
least, in the service of the Khedive, of whom he speaks with the 
highest respect and admiration. He was present, in what capacities 
we know not, at the destruction of Alexandria, and at the massacre of 
Baker’s army near Trinkitat. He was also employed in sanitary work 
on the Nile, and in some of the worst cholera districts, and he made 
an adventurous expedition, with only one companion, into theFayiim, 
an interesting and very little known district, of which he has written 
a charming account. It will be seen, therefore, that he was in some . 
uncommonly hot corners. He has evidently lived some time in Eg3rpt, 
and knows the language, character, and customs of its people, as well 
as of its rulers. His sketches and incidental references to them are, 
therefore, something more valuable than ‘‘ first impressions ” of passing 
visitors. 

The author has a happy narrative style, a strong sense of 
humour, and a warm, manly tone. With these qualifications as a 
writer, and such experiences as he had to employ them on, his chap- 
ters cannot fail to be entertaining. As he relates nothing but what 
came under his own direct observation they are instructive also. 

The author of Life and Society in Eastern Europe”'^ is by pro- ‘ 
fession a roving linguist,” or in less ambiguous terms, a teacher of 
the English language, ‘‘ traversing a vast empire in search of bread in 
return for linguistic instruction,” and wc regret to say, meeting with 
** little encouragement and much Jess success.” But if he failed in 
this, he enjoyed and. has made good use of rare opportunities of 
studying the characteristics of the heterogeneous inhabitants of Tran- 
sylvania. llis search for employment brought him into direct contact 
with all ranks and races, and amongst tlie Magyars at least the native 
hospitality of all classes enabled him to see into their inner life in a 
manner that to us Western people may seem incredible. Nothing, for 
instance, could be more foreign to our English social life than that of 
the Magyar “ magnate ” under whose patriarchal roof the poor 
“ linguist,” for all his threadbare coat and borrowed boots, was wel- 
comed as if he were a “ distinguished traveller,” instead of a stranger 
seeking wages. The English, it seems, are as much liked by the 
Magyars as the ‘‘ Prussians ” are hated, and Mr. Tucker reports num- 
berless instances of respect and kindness shown to him on the strength 
solely of his nationality. The greater part of the book consists of 
dialogues between the author and his various interlocutors — priests, 
peasants, tradesmen, servants, professors, nobles, &c. These are very 
skilfully worked up, always characteristic, and olten most humorous, 
as are the incidents of his adventures^ We may safely congratulate 

16 « Warih Comers in Egypt.” By “ One who was in theta.” London : 
Beniington & Co. 1886 . 

Life and Society in Eastern Europe.” By William James Tucket. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Eivington. 1886 . 
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Mr. Tucker on Jiftying produced a most lively and entertaining book, 
and tbank him for his graphic sketches of some of the most interesting 
and least known of the races of Eastern Europe. 

** Emigrant Life in Kansas,” is an unpretending record of a boy's 
experiences in the far West. In 1870, the author, then ten years old, 
started from England with his father, (an upholsterer), his brother, 
and three other young men for Junction City, Kansas, to try their luck 
at farming and cattle raising. As only one of the party had the 
smallest acquaintance with country life, it may be imagined that they 
were not very successful, and ol course they suffered unexpected 
hardships. Still they managed to get along somehow, and no doubt 
the author, being young, would have made his way had he not run 
away from his father and eventually returned to England. The book 
contains some sensible advice to intending emigrants, and will probably 
serve to correct exaggerated notions as to the facility with which 
success may be achieved by emigrants of the wrong sort. 

Mr. Katscher’s “ Studies and Pictures from d ohn Bull’s Home ” 
merit great praise. His wonderfully minute and accurate sketches 
may serve to enlighten not only foreign but also hlnglish readers, 
who need not be ashamed to learn something from these spirited 
and truthful pages. 

We do wrong to call these essays sketclies ; they are rather finished 
pictures of social life in England. 

Mr. Katscher’s earlier books on London show his wonderful pains- 
taking faculty, and his gift of observation. 

In the v^rk before us we have a most exact and thorougli descrip- 
tion of the Salvation Army, and the work it is doing. Other portions 
of the book are taken up with the German population in London, 
modern journalism, engineering triumphs oi England, and some 
slighter sketches on a great variety of social topics, all alike handled 
with delicacy and quickness of touch. The book deserves a wide circu- 
lation ; the author’s style is attractive, and the matter interesting. 

Under the title “ Cosmopolitan Essays,” Sir Richard Temple has 
collected a number of his magazine articles, speeches, and papers read 
before societies. If we are to speak our mind without fear or favour 
we must say that we have found no sufficient reason in the contents 
of this volume for its high-sounding title, or indeed for its publication 
at all. So various and &o unconnected are the subjects touched on that 
we can symp^ithize with Sir Richard’s difficulty in finding any des- 
criptive name that’ would comprehend them all j but we venture to 
suggest that a descriptive title is hardly a necessity, and that, at all 

“Emigrant Life in Kansas.” By Percy G. Ebbutt. London: Swan Son- 
nenscheiu & Co. 1886 . 

Nebelland and Tbemsestrand. Studien und Scbilderungen ana der lleiuiat 
John Bull’s.” Von Leopold Katscher. Verfasser von "Bilder aus dem englischen 
Leben,” “Aus England,” u.s.w. Stuttgart: G. J. Gosebeunhe. London; 
Trubner & Co. 

^ CoBinopolitan Essays.” By Sir Richard Temple. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1886 . 
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events, it ought to be intelligible. Whatever the author intended to» 
imply, there is not a single essay to which the title is applicable, nor 
in the whole of them, considered as one, is it possible to £nd any really 
cosmopolitan character. The author does indeed attempt to discover 
running through these scattered and independent units ** one nexus, 
one guiding idea, one moral — namely, that of British duty and res- 
ponsibility in affairs which concern almost every part of the world, 
The nexus may be there, but it is difficult to perceive with the unas- 
sisted eye. Moreover, such a nexus is distinctly British, and quite 
excludes the cosmopolitan idea. Sir Richard Temple has the reputa- 
tion of an energetic and showy Indian administrator, but he is not, we 
judge, a man of* extensive information, of deep philosophy, prescient 
statesmanship, or of literary genius. His essays are of very mediocre 
merit whatever point we view them from, rarely rising above the level 
of a leading article in a London “ daily.” And this is the more to be 
regretted, because, with his Indian experiences, Sir Richard ought to 
be able to give us something that we should really value. 

It has often been remarked that Anglo-Indians seldom write any- 
thing worth reading about the country and the people amongst 
whom their life is si)ent ; and the explanation usually suggested is that 
they are too much absorbed in the daily work of actual administration. 
But when a distinguished Anglo-Indian retires in the fulness of his 
vigour, enters Parliament, and takes to scribbling, is it too much to 
expect of him that he will confine himself to the special subjects on 
which he possesses special knowledge, and leave “ economic statistics 
of the British empire ” and such-like common studies to the.wrangling 
of real experts and the vapouring of platform speakers ? 

Mr. J. G. Scott, whose “ France and Tonkin ” we noticed last year, 
has lost DO time in giving us a general description of the newest 
addition to the British Empire.** He is as well qualified to do so as, 
perhaps, any other man, having both the ready pen and quick obser- 
vation of the newspaper correspondent, and the experience of many 
years of residence and travel in Further India. He gives us a great 
deal of the kind of information most sought for respecting our acquisi- 
tion — something of the history, customs, character of the people, and 
something of the country, its resources, and prospects. From his 
knowledge of these factors ho draws the conclusion that Burma is the 
most valuable addition to our empire made these many years, just as 
British Burma is the richest and most valuable of our Indian provinces.. 
But at the same time he warns speculative traders that the increase 
in the market for British wares is not likely to be considerable for 
some years. Of the Burmese people he speaks highly, notwithstand- 
ing their inconceivable ” laziness and their ridiculous self-conceit.. 
They are brave, religious, sober, charitable, genial, humorous (the 
Irishmen of the East), consider.ate of the ieelings of others; their 
women enjoy more perfect equality of rights and practical social 

^'Borma: as it was, as it is, and as it will be." By J, George Scott 
(“ Sbway Yoe *’). London : Geoige Redway. 1886 . 
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superiority than in any Western country. But their aversion to work 
leads Mr. Scott to prophesy that they will be driven out of the towns 
by the Chinese. Buddhism is a living reality with the Burmese, and 
enters into every detail of every-day life. Well ruled, they may 
become a pillar of support to our Indian Empire. 

Signor Pelleschi is not a literary genius, though he may be all he 
claims to be, “ an attentive observer and a faithful narrator ” of what 
he saw, or believed he saw. His book is very dull, and its dulness is 
aggravated by maudlin reflections on things in general. Skipping 
these, the reader in search of facts concerning a territory and a people 
little known will find a fair sprinkling of information, especially about 
, the Indians and their customs. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Mr. Sala’s bright, sunny 
“ Essays written in Hdt Countries.’* ” llis chatty, confidential maimer 
and good-humoured way of looking at things, enable him to use his 
quick observation most effectively, and make him deservedly one of 
the most popular of light descriptive writers. 

All information concerning our new territory, Burma,"'* is welcome. 
In the interval between the deposition of King Thebaw and the 
definitive annexation of his dominions by the Indian Government, 
while the question of annexation was still under consideration, Mr. 
Grattan Geary visited^ the country for the purpose of “ examining 
♦carefully some of the conditions of the problem, and seeing for him- 
self what were the political, social, and military aspects of the question 
awaiting solution.” This was indeed the only way that any European 
could at that time form an independent opinion on the question, for 
“no one even pretended to know what were the wishes or capabilities 
of the Burmese of the upper country.” Mr, Geary has now published 
an account of his journey and the results of his examination of the 
Burmese problem, together with a good deal of the information he 
picked up during his stay. His conclusion appears to be that lor the 
Bormans themselves the change is likely to be highly beneficial, 
but he is dubious about its advantages for the people of India and 


England. ' , cs ^ r 

The principal effect on the reader of Mr. Knighton’s “ Struggles for 
Life”® is the impression it leaves that the history of the human race 
is a record of hideous cruelty and unspeakable suffering, unillumined 
by a single ray of anything noble or humane. He ransacks the 
history of the world from the earliest times to the present, and drags 
into light all the deeds of cruelty and lust, the devastations of war and 

« “Eight Months on the Gran Chaco of the Argentine Eepublic.” ByGiovannv 
Pelleschi. London : Sampson Low, Marstou, Sewle & Eiyingtop, 1886. 

“Under the Sun: Essays mainly written in Hot Countries. 

Augustus Sala. New edition, with several additional essays. London : Vizetelly 
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“ Burma after the Conquest: viewed in its Political, Social, and Commercial 
Aspects, from Mandalay." By Grattan Geary. London: Sampson Low, 

Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1886. j 

® “Straggles for Life.” By William Knighton, LL.D, London : WiUiame 
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pestilence, of religion (so-called) and greed, the horrors of slavery and 
of the extermination of races. The recital is sickening. And for 
what object? With what result? Surely Mr. Knighton deceives 
himself when he answers : To learn first the causes of deterioration 
and destruction, that we may obviate or remove them ; and to discover 
the remedies, if possible, for imperfection and misery.” What single 
cause of deterioration and destruction ” has he thrown the faintest 
light on ? What single remedy for “ imperfection and misery ” does he 
point out? There may be some advantage in compelling people to 
look at the misery that is in their midst, in the hope that means of 
alleviating it may be devised. But is a bird’s-eye view of the misery 
that mankind has infiicted and endured throughout all ages and in 
every land likely to quicken elFective sympathy with the less striking 
forms of existing wretchedness which cry aloud for instant relief? 
Assuredly it can have no such effect. The only effect it can have, in 
oui* opinion, is to deepen the impression that man is altogether vile, 
and life a colossal blunder of Nature. 

We have received the following: — ‘‘Year-book of Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland ; comprising Lists of 
the Papers read during 1885 before Societies engaged in fourteen 
departments of research, with the names of their Authors. Third 
annual issue ” (London ; Charles Griffin & Co., 1886) ; “ llazell’a 
Annual Cyclopaedia, 1886 ; containing nearly 2,000 concise and ex- 
planatory articles on every topic of current Political, Social, and 
General Interest referred to by the press and in daily conversation.” 
Edited by E. D. Price, F.G.S. (London : llazell, Watson & Viney, 
1886); “ Land.” By James Platt, F.S.S. (London : Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., 1886) ; “ Why 1 would Disestablish : a Representative Book 
by Representative Men.” Edited by Andrew Reid (London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1886); “French Art and English Morals.” By 
John Trevor (London : Swan Sonnenschein, Le Baa & Lowrey) ; 
“ Duty and Privilege.” By Charles Anthony (London : National Press 
Agency, 1886); “Political Evolution; or. From Poverty to Compe- 
tence.” By C. A. Washburn*(Philade]phia : J. B. Lippinqott, 1885); 
“The Church and the Franchise.” By Andrew Simon Lamb (Lou- 
don: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners btreet, 1886); “The Masses: 
How shall we Beach Them / Some Hindrances in the Way set forth 
from the Standpoint of the People.” By an old Lay-Helper (London: 
Charles Griffin & Co., 1886); “ Report of the Minister of Education 
(Ontario) for the year 1885, with the Statistics of 1884 ” (Toronto : 
Warwick & Sons, 1886); “School Architecture and Hygiene, with 
Plans and Illustrations for the use of School Trustees in Ontario ” 
(Toronto : Education Department). 

We have also to acknowledge the following admirable Italian official 
publications: — “ L’Assicurazione degli Operai Nella Scienza e Neila 
Legislazione Germanics.” Ugo Mazzola (Roma: Tipographia Eredi 
Botta, 1886); “ Atti della Commission e d’lncbiesta per la Bevisione 
della Tarifia Doganale. 1. Parte Agraria. Fascicolal.” FedeleLam- 
pertico (Roma : Tip. Eredi Botta, 1885) ; “ L’Economia dell* Agricol- 
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tnn in Italia, s la ana Trasformazione.” C. Bertagnolli (Roma: Tip. 
Elzeviriana, 1886 ); “Riaultati Sommarii dell’ Inchiesto Intomo alle 
Condiaone Igienico-Saintarie del Comuni ” (Roma : Tip. Ekoviriana, 
1885 ); “ Atti della Commisaione per il Riordinamento della Statistica 
Giudiaiaria Civile e Penale. Serie 3^ vol. xv.” (Roma : Tip. Pratelli 
Benoini, 1885 ). Also several statistical reports relating to the indus- 
trial condition of the provinces of Arezzo and Vicenza, causes of death, 
and elementary instruction. * 

We regret we have no space to notice the following Ueber die 
Rdmische Gerichtsverfassung.’* Von Ernst Hartmann. Erganzt und 
herausgegeben von August Ubbellohde ” (Gottingen : Bandenhoch 
► und Rupriclits, 1886); ‘^Skizze des Englischen Geldmarktes.'^ Von 
Emil Struck (Leipzig: Duncker and llumblot, 1886). 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

W E have much pleasure in resuming our criticism upon the fifth 
volume of M. Duruy*s work,' which brings down the history of the 
Roman State to the close at once of the reign of Marcus Aurelius and 
of the golden era of the great world empire. The chief feature of the 
first part consists of an account of the life and works of the great 
Emperor Hadrian, whose administration marks the final abandonment 
of the “forward policy” of his predecessors; it is the culminating 
point of the empire, soon to be followed by a decline sp gradual as 
hardly to be perceptible at first, but unquestionably a decline. From 
this policy necessarily resulted a profound peace, only broken by the 
fierce outbreak of the Jews under the leadership of Bar Kokaba. 
Hadrian was content to forego military glory, and to be known as the 
wise ruler whose energies were unsparingly devoted to the detection 
and repair of the weak points in the administration of the laws and 
the civil and military government of the State. To his initiative also 
may be referred many of the magnificent specimens of aiachitecture 
and engineering which were, by the ruder successors of the Romans, 
referred to the agency of magic. The reigns of the two Antonines 
followed practically the same lines as their immediate predecessor. 
The Roman peace was, however, broken in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius by the invasion of the Marcomanni, d propos of which 
M. Duruy indulges himself with an amusing outburst of national 
feeling which we cannot refrain from quoting : — 

This prolific race (the Germans) had increased in time of peace, and their 
greed had augmented with their strength. At the sight of the riches which 


^ “History of Rome and the Roman People.” By Victor Duruy. Edited by 
the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. Vol. V. Parts I. and II. London : Kegan Paul i 
Trench. 1885. 
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the productive activity of the Homans had amassed on the other side of the 
frontier their hearts were filled with hate and envy. TThose charming villaa 
on the Danube and Hbine which they saw from their own wild bank seemed 
an insult to their straw huts. In their national poem, the “ Nibelungen/^ 
the object of their hero’s ardent pursuit, the conquest for whose sake the 
people are butchered and kings perish, is not the woman .... as in the 
case of the Greeks under the walls of Troy, nor a tomb» as in the case of the 
Erench before Jerusalem, but treasure ! In the midst of their sterile lands 
and savage forests that sensual race, greedy and poor, even then breathed the 
verses of Mignon about the lands where the golaen apples grew, and which 
during eighteen centuries have excited their cupidity. In the time of the 
Csesars they, by their continual attacks, disturbed that civilized, rich, and 
peaceable empire, which, under the Antonines, gave humanity a hundred years 
of peace. At the end they succeeded in throwing down the Uolossus, and they 
precipitated the world into the sorrows and tears of the Middle Ages. 

The second part of the fifth volume describes with much minuteness 
the domestic life of the Romans, pointing out with great clearness the 
points in which it differs from modern civilization, with especial refer- 
ence to the great respect for family life evinced by the ancient Italians, 
to the prevalence of the custom of adoption, and to the institution 
of slavery. Municipal life is also well and minutely brought before 
us ; the large measure of local liberty existing in the nmnicipalitiea 
proving, somewhat perhaps to our surprise, that the Romans had 
solved (at least in the age of the Antonines) the problem of harmoniz- 
ing monarchical government with local liberty. There can be little 
doubt indeed that numerous cities in Italy, South Germany, and 
France derive their local privileges and those of their trade-guilds 
from immunities conferred during the existence of the Roman empire. 
We cannot, ip conclusion, avoid once more adverting to the excel- 
lence of the illustrations and maps which accompany the letterpressr 
M. Duruy has our best wishes for his success. 

The editor of the Second Punic War * having in his preface rather 
unnecessarily attacked Mommsen, we carefully read the present work 
against the corresponding chapters of Mommsen’s “ History of Rome,” 
and have somewhat reluctantly arrived at the conclusion that, in spite 
of the eminent authorities quoted by Mr. Arnold, the German historian 
has, in les§ than half the space, given us a description of the wonderful 
career of the Barcidas, which, in careful composition, in just and terse 
delineation of character, in detail abundant yet duly subordinate to 
the general outline, is certainly superior to that of our countryman 
the very points in which Mr. Arnold claims the superiority. We 
have no wish, however, to detract from the merits of a work which, in 
in the absence of Mommsen, would be of a very high order, and are 
content to leave the decision to our readers, although wo doubt very 
much whether Dr. Arnold himself would have approved of the publica- 
tion of the book in its unfinished state. We notice with approbation 
the notes upon the mining operations of the Phoenicians and Romans 


* “The Second Punic War.” By the late Thomas Arnold, D.D. Edited by 
W. T. Arnold, M.A. London : Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
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in the south of Spain ; also the excellence of the maps in illustration 
of the various military operations of the war. 

At first sight Hittito antiquities would not appear to be a popular 
subject, but for all that in little more than twelve months Dr. Wright's 
book* has reached a second edition. Not the least important portion 
is the chapter contributed by Professor Sayce upon the progress 
made in deciphering the Hittite writings with the help of the 
bilingual inscription (in Cypriote and Hittite) of Tarkondemos, 
which holds with respect to these researches the same position as 
the Rosetta stone formerly did among Egyptologists. The Hittite 
system of writing resembled that of the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
• or, in fact, of any people who employed hieroglyphics and was 
partly ideographic and partly phonetic. The phonetic characters 
represented in turn a monosyllable or a dissyllable and sometimes 
both, while the ideographs were generally attached to the phonetic 
characters, though sometimes standing alone. The writing is always 
boustrophedon, the first line starting from right to left ; a word does 
not end a line, and lines are read from the direction towards which the 
characters look. The forms of the characters vary not only in different 
localities but on monuments from the same locality and of the same 
age ; and in some instances they tend towards hieratic forms. Tenta- 
tive readings of some of the inscriptions are given, which, although at 
present (owing to the fewness and the mutilated condition of tho 
monuments) are rather meagre, are yet made upon a sound method, 
and, with the help of fresh material, will probably lead to very impor- 
tant results. In conclusion, we have to thank Dr. Wright for the 
admirable workmanship of his book, and Mr. Rylands for his elaborate 
drawings of the inscriptions. 

Some years ago, the late Mr. Coote wrote on the connection between 
Roman Collegia or Guilds and English municipal institutions, and now 
Mr. Baldwin Brown,* the Art Professor at the University of Edin- 
burgh, tells us that he looks to them as the patterns from which 
Christians evolved their congregations and their churches. These 
collegia met in halls called scholce, which were oblong halls, some fifty 
feet long, with apsidal terminations, and no doubt the “ School of 
Tyraftnus," which St. Paul used at Ephesus, was of such a character. 
Such halls might also be found in the houses of private persons, to be 
used for meetings or for social gatherings, and we know that the first 
church at Tours was formed by Bishop Litorius out of the hall in a 
senator’s house. The Jewish synagogue also served as a model for 
Christian places of worship, and these; as far at least as the ruined 
specimens in Galilee show, are of a Roman basilican type. There is 
some doubt, however, how far these represent the normal form. The 
basilica, as Mr. Brown shows, was not necessarily apsidal, but possessed 


» “ The Empire of the Hittites.’* By William Wright, D.D. London : J. 
NiBbet&Co. 1886. 

4 f'rom Schola to Cathedral.” By G. Baldwin Brown, M. A. Edinburgh : 
D. Douglas. 1886. 
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the special architectural feature of a division into nave and aisles and 
a clerestory, and almost always had a gallery over the colonnade of the 
nave, where the Christian churches had a plain wall usually 
covered with pictures. The reason of this alteration in design has not 
been hitherto apparent, and Mr. Brown’s solution of it — that the 
Christians added the basilican colonnade to the plain oblong interior 
of the schola, instead of taking away the gallery from a basilica, is 
very plausible. His theory therefore, roughly speaking, is as follows : 
That the Christians first met in private halls and sclioJce^ and built such 
edifices for themselves, holding services also sometimes at the cellce of 
martyrs in the catacombs. That in the end of the third and the 
fourth century, as the Church increased, larger buildings were needed 
and side aisles added ; the apse being a reminiscence or survival of 
the cellcB or exedrca of the cemeteries ; and from these elements 
resulted the complete church of the fourth century, its oblong plan 
derived from the scliola, its apse from the eella^ its colonnades and 
system of lighting from the basilica. 

Nothing requires more care than the criticism of minute historical 
points, lest one falls into the pit oneself has digged. A pamphlet has 
recently appeared written to correct errors into which the late Professor 
Brewer, Mr. Gairdner, and Mr. Friedmann have fallen respecting the 
Boleyn family,® and especially to support Mr. Friedmann’s view that 
Anne Boleyn was older than her sister Mary, the grandmother of Lord 
Hunsdon. And yet the author writes, concerning Henry VllT.’s liaison 
with both sisters : “ And is it not possible that in his selfish greed he 
(i e., Sir Thos. Boleyn) may, when his elder daughter (Anne, accord- 
ing to him) had lost her attraction for the king, have sought to 
maintain his power by the means of the charms of tlie other ” (i.e., 
Mary.) Does the writer think that Mary Carew was a rival of Jane 
Seymour’s, or what evidence is there of Henry’s passion for Anne 
having waned until marriage had produced its usual effect ? 

The English public generally are little aware of the enormous 
literature which has grown up in France upon the subject of the great 
French devolution of 1789,® and should therefore be greatly indebted 
to Mr. Stephens for his trouble in placing before them the substance 
of the new information which he has gathered, upon what may irf truth 
be called the most important period in modern history, unfortunately 
very imperfectly known in this country ; indeed, with the exception of 
Carlyle’s poem in prose (which can only by a stretch of courtesy be 
denominated a history), and a few scattered essays upon particular 
events and individu^s of the time, there is absolutely no work 
in English upon the subject at present before the world; and yet 
a narration of the struggles of a great and civilized nation in its 
passage through trials so many and so great, ought to repay exami- 
nation. It may be impossible for a Frenchman, whose immediate 


5 “The Early Life of Anne Boleyn.” By J. H. Round, M.A. Elliot Stock. 1886. 
0 “A History of the French Bevolutioo.” By H. Morse Stephens. London : 
Sivingtons. 1886. 
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aacestors witnessed or took part in the stirring events of the era, 
to enter into a description of the epoch with the necessary impar- 
tialityj but it may, notwithstanding, be practicable for an Englishman 
to avoid partisan bias and yet preserve the dramatic interest of the 
story of a period abounding with great political lessons; a period 
during which nearly every socialist or democratic theory proposed up 
to the present time for the benefit of the people was successively 
put to the practical test of experience ; and a period, the discussion 
of which is peculiarly appropriate at a time when democracy is 
developing great influence in English politics. Mr. Stephens’ method 
in describing seriatim, with equal care and minute attention to detail, 
p every circumstance, great or small, that had its part in producing 
the great modern cataclysm, renders it difficult to pick out any 
special paragraph or chapter for commendation, but the attention 
of the reader may with propriety be called to the description of 
the cumbrous, semi-political law corporations, the Parlements; the 
irregular assembly of the States of Dauphine under the leadership of 
Mounier, preluding the election of the States General and the prepara- 
tion of the cahterSy or statement of grievances, &c., by each electoral 
district. The recital of the better known events, such as the fall of the 
Bastille, the various movements in Paris and the provinces, the ffight 
to Varennes, are especially noticeable for accuracy in detail and 
moderate tone ; and the numerous short biographies of the prominent 
actors in the great drama, with which the narrative is interspersed, 
show considerable perception of character and skill in seizing salient 
points, as well as considerable humour. As a sample, we would 
draw attention to that of Lafayette. The style is solid and sensible, 
without any attempt at fine writing. Altogether the book bids 
fair to be a classic work in the language, and we trust that 
the author’s intention of compleling the book early next year will 
be realized. 

We must protest against the habit, far too common, of digging up the 
twaddle safely buried tea years ago or more in the back numbers of the 
monthly magazines, and of fathering such resurrection upon friends, 
at whose earnest request, &c. No doubt the articles of which 
Mr. Jerningham’s book ^ is composed were duly appreciated in their 
time ; but it is hardly fair towards the present generation to inflict upon 
them the reminiscences of a bore of the first magnitude ; as for 
instance : How he saw Hossini for five minutes ; how ho had the good 
fortune to be prese.nt when the great Dickens was heard to say “ No ” ; 
how he owned an undoubted autograph of Thackeray; how (thrice 
happy man!) he was twice bullied by Mr. Gladstone, &c. &c. We 
have waded through all tliis as in duty bound, but we strongly advise 
our readers not to follow our example. 

The present volume® completes the series of Khind Lectures, 

7 “ ReminiflconceB of an Attache*.” By H. E. H. Jerningham. Edinburgh and 
London*. Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 

8 Scotland in Pagan Times : the Bronze and Stone Ages.” By Joseph Ander- 
son, LL.D. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 1886. 
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torical philosophy, that in spite of immense drawbacks the history of 
mankind is one of progress, and tliat obedience to law is the condition 
of progress, he then assumes that man is born under a law of virtue 
applicable to naticAs equally with individuals, and that in loyalty, 
truth, and uprightness lies the root of all greatness. To use his own 
words, the progressive and conservative principle of civihzation is 
the idea of (xod, and of the duties binding upon us because He is v/hat 
Ho is. Great men are the fount of great thoughts, and the trial of 
nations lies in the loyalty with which they follow revelations made at 
sundry times and in divers manners by these prophets of the Most 
High. He then states, rather than examines, the contrary doctrine, 
that great men are teachers so far only as they follow the Divine 
illumination ; so far, in fact, as they -correspond with truth and no 
farther. He then proceeds to illustrate his thesis by a chapter upon 
the Pontificate of Pope Gregory VII. (in his opinion), the cardinal 
point of tlie IVliddle Ages ; another upon mediajval Catholic hymns as 
the natural outcome and (‘xpression of the religion of the generation 
in Avhich they were coni[)osed ; others upon tlie art of the Kcnaissance, 
with especial reference to the career of Michael Angelo ; upon the 
eighteenth century and the princijilesof 1781), concluding with a chapter 
u])on the age of lialzac. Mr. Lilly has written a very interesting and, 
as far as we can judge, a very orthodox book ; but in spite of tlie parade 
of logic in the introductory dialogue, we tliink it would have been a 
better one had he adopted the test of leason rather than that of faith, 
especially when he invites a comparibon with a thinker so acute as Jilr. 
Herbert Sjiencer. 

Mr. W. J. Amherst, of tlie Society of Jesus, has published a work^- 
which quite exhausts the subject he has taken on hand. The introduc- 
tion is taken up with exjdanations rdatnig to (juestions at issue between 
Homan Catholics and those of other religions denominations, one of 
which is the scn=e in which the words “ Catlioli([ue avant tout” should 
be taken. The author of this work contends that the expression was 
used by IMontalembert ‘^to rouse tin* spirits of Catholics, who had just 
shaken off the chains of persecution, and were thinking how they 
could, by all legal means, use their liberties as Englishmen in defence 
of their religion as Catholics,'’ and that Mr. Gladstone liaving adopted 
the suggealio fulv^ a suggestion of the falseliood that, in civil matters, 
a Catholic would not give the laws of liis country the first place, is 
responsible for it, and lias never rejected it. Taking an Act passed 
in 1771, entitled “ An Act for theHeclaiming of Unprofitable Bogs,” by 
which Papists were enabled to take fifty acres of unprofitable bog, 
with half an acre of arable land adjoining, for sixty-one years, as tho 
first relaxation of the tyranny exercised over Catholics, the author 
gives minute points of detail as to the progress of tlie various Bills in 
Parliament which brought about the present state of affairs. He 


“The History of Catholic Emancipation and the Progress of the Catholic 
Church in the British Isles (chiefly in England) from 1771 to )820.” By W. J. 
Amherst, S. J. In two volumes. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Pater- 
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charges the Catholics of England to work together, and especially to 
join with the Catholics of Ireland in order to obtain those remaining 
concessions which at any rate the former must hope for. What this 
working together means is not very clear, but there is no doubt that 
for Catholics complete individual independence of action is the safest 
way to success. That the man3»^ protests of loyalty to the Crown 
which are made by the author on belialf of the Catliolics are sincere, no 
one can doubt. In reading the chapter which bears the ugly heading 
English and Scotch Bigotry,” we must say that we cannot agree with 
it, and the following passage is uncalled for : — “ A Catholic priest can- 
not walk the streets of a town in Scotland without seeing in the coun- 
^tenances, and sometimes hearing from the mouths, of at least one-half 
of the Scotch people whom he may meet, signs and expressions which 
convey the idea that they are saying in their hearts what the Pharisees 
of old cried out against our l^ord, ‘ Crucify Him, crucify Him I ’ And 
the religion of these people well fits them to hate what is good and 
true.” It cannot be said that this work has been written with .'in 
impartial spirit, nor does it tend to give hope for improvement as 
r(‘gards the position of Catholics and Protestants, 

The Bishop of Missouri lias ])resented to the AmericJin Historical 
Association a paper on The Louisiana Purchase in its Influence 
upon the American Systom,”!^ which is well worth the fifty cents it 
costs and the short time it takes to read forty-two pages of perfect 
print. As the paper is so short the following extract will suflice : — 
The acquisition of Louisiana, as contributing to the enormous in- 
crease of the material wealth derived from the gold and silver products 
of these Western States, has liad a very wide and decided in/Iuence 

upon the social life of this country The total increase in the 

wealth of the country in gold and silver from the regions inckuled in 
the Western acquisitions of the Ihiitf^d States amounts to fifteen 
hundred millions of dollars.” It appears that the American Historical 
Association held its first annual meeting at Saratoga on the 9th of 
September, 1885, and its oliject is “ the promotion of historical studies 
in this country .... 'which shall foster not merely American history, 

but history in America It will open its ranks to historical 

specialists and active workers everywhere, whether in this country or 
in Europe, in State or local historic.*il societies, or in any isolated indi- 
vidual field.” We feel sure that many such iritcrcbtiiig papers will bo 
contributed to this most liberal association. 

A touching account of the life of a singularly ill-used wonian.^^ 
Most of us have read in the newspapers the details of tlie various legal 
proceedings in which she was engaged, and some of us have perhaps 


Papers of the American Histoiical Association, Vol. I, No. 1. “TJie 
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been inclined to place too severe a construction upon the purely literary 
connection that subsisted between her and Mr. Bradlaugh, or to listen 
too readily to the roar of calumny that assailed them, on the publica- 
tion of the notorious “Fruits of Philosophy,” Now, however, that 
the conflict is over, and it is possible to consider the facts without 
passion or prejudice, it will readily be admitted by any impartial 
person that although the judgment of the Master of the Rolls may 
have been as a dry matter of law technically correct, yet in truth that 
judgment under the forms of justice inflicted a cruel wrong upon a 
tender mother and a spotless wife in depriving her of her children, 
not on account of any moral fault ffor her opponents had sought in 
vaiu for a speck upon her purity), but wholly and solely in regard to 
her speculative opinions. Let us hope that her suflerings have not 
been in vain, and that she will be the last in our own or any future 
generation to incur such a penalty for a matter of opinion. Her book 
is very pleasantly and moderately written, and we can confidently 
recommend it to our readers. 

It cannot be said that the value of the “ Memorials of the devoted 
young medical missionary, Harold Schofield, lies in any literary merit 
which they possess, but in tlic fact that, piece of patchwork thougli the 
book is, it nevertheless succeeds in giving tlie impression of a remark- 
able man, conspicuous for liis ability, animated by the loftiest motives, 
and capable of a very high degree of self-sacrifice for a noble cause. 
Undoubtedly the men are very few who, after an equally distinguished 
student career, would be satisfied to bury themselves in a remote pro- 
vince in a foreign country where, according to the estimate of the 
majority of mankind, the honour to be gained was little, and the 
worldly profit less, but such was the more than cheerful, the glad 
choice which he made when past the first flush of youtli, and after 
gaining such distinction during his course of study at the Man- 
chester, London, and Oxford Universities, as made eminent success at 
Jiome almost a certainty. The following passage from the preface of 
the book seems characteristic of its subject. Dr. Schofield’s brother 
writes : — 

After the book was compiled 1 came across two papers of interest. The 
-one was written for his wife, who had the greatest difficulty to induce him to 
give it to her, and contains a list of his scholarships, amounting to nearly 
j£i, 500. The other MS. was a small bit of torn note-paper inserted in a port- 
folio containing over forty certificates of honour from the ’Victoria University, 
‘Certificates of the London University, showing he was first in the honours list 
in zoology, and third in honours in geology, paleeontology and classics, and 
also containing all his numerous diplomas. On the paper was written, “ God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 

This passage is really too modest in its recital of the honours which 
he won. A more complete account of the matter is contained in the 


10 Memorials of R. Harold A. Schofield, M.A., M.B. (Oxon.), late of the 
China Inland Mission, First Medical Missionary to Shan-Si, China.” Chiefly 
compiled from his Letters and Diaries by his brother, A. T. Schofield, M.D. 
London : Hodder & Stouj^hton. 1886. 
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obituary notice taken from the Lancet, and printed on p, 241 of the 
volume. Dr. Schofield was besides something more than a mere 
student, he lound pleasure in the activities of life also ; even his 
holiday excursions were marked by enterprise as well as some degree 
of boldness, and many companions testify to his bright and happy 
spirit. His life career having been chosen and entered upon wjth 
such unselfish motives and with such high hope of accomplishing its 
aim, it is melancholy to reflect that it was prematurely ended three 
short years afterwards, when its useful and beneficent character was 
becoming daily more apparent. 

The life of a first-rate man who was a conspicuous figure in the 
' stirring times of Charles I. and Cromwell could hardly fail to be in- 
teresting, and Mr. Morris Fuller’s scholarly work is worthy of his 
eminent ancestor. We are glad to see that the book is already in its 
second edition, as it is not only a standard but a popular work ; one 
that appeals to the student of ecclesiastical biography and to the 
general reader, who will be delighted with the character of the genial 
old preacher and writer and attracted by his quaint wit and wisdom. 
The Church of England has had many men of great humour among 
her clergy, as indeed other Churches have also had, and Fuller 
belonged to the class of which Sydney Smith and Archbishop Whately 
are modern instances, rather than to the sarcastic school of which Switt 
is the most illustrious type. His humour is full of sense and good 
nature, and the tone of his mind was high and reverent. Charles 
Lamb has said that the writings of F'ldler are usually spoken of 
as “ quaint ” with sufficient reason ; for, “ such was his natural bias 
to conceits, that I doubt nut upon most occasions it would have been 
going out of his way to have expressed himself out of them — above 
all, his way of telling a story, for its eager liveliness, is perhaps un- 
equalled.” Lamb adds that his works are now little read, except by 
antiquaries ; and indeed they are not very generally accessible, though 
the author of the Life now before us has edited a volume of his 
“ Pulpit Sparks,” collected from various old libraries. Mr. Morris 
Fuller, however, gives a very lucid and interesting description of his 
hero’s best works in the course of his narrative, along with admirably 
selected extracts, which may well tempt the reader to go to the 
fountain-head. Macaulay has pointed out that the cause of humanity 
gained greatly in the times of the Puritans, and that certain cruel 
sports, such as bear-baiting, were put down ; but he says that the reason 
of this was, not that the sport gave pain to the bear, but that it gave 
pleasure to the beholders, and was therefore sinful. Now Fuller, in 
advance of his age, took a different view. In his “ Holy State,” he 
says that an animal’s “ dumbness is oratory to a conscientious man ; 
and he that will not be merciful to his beast is a beast himself.” Ilis 
opinions on education were equally enlightened and sound. He pleads 

10 “The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Fuller, D.D., the Church 
Historian.” By the Rev. Morris Fuller, M.A., Rector of Ryburgh. In two 
volumes. Second Edition. London ; Swan Soiinensubein & Co. 
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strongly for cultured persons only undertaking the high duties of 
teaching the young : 

There is scarce any profession in the Commonwealth more necessary which 
is so slightly perfornica. The reasons whereof I conceive to be these : first, 
young scholars make this calling their relugc; yea, perchance before they 
have taken any degree in the University, commence schoolmasters in the 
country, as if nothing else were required to set up this profession but only a 
rod and a ferula. 

One is reminded of Mr. Tulliver's liberal education, which consisted 
of “ the alphabet at one end and the birch at the other.” In “ The 
General Artist,” Fuller gives a thoughtful scheme for study, including 
English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, logic, rhetoric, niatlieiuatics, history, * 
&c, ; and, after giving his advice on these, he points to their being 
only means to an end. lie counsels the student to “ keep a place for 
the diamond to be set in : I mean for that predominant profession of 
law, physic, divinity, or State policy, which he intends for his prin- 
cipal calling hereafter.” The student’s reading, he holds, should have 
made his fancy so nimble that as soon as he heard any subject, he 
was able to speak to it.” He commends history, like Carlyle, to all, 
whether scholars or general readers, on the ground that the man who 
does not know the past cannot judge the j)robabilities of the future. 
Such a being, he says, has “ a crick in his nock,” and cannot look 
behind him. “ Without liistory a man’s soul is purblind, seeing only 
the things which almost toucli his eyes ” Fuller’s greatest work, 
the “ Worthies of England,” was not published till 1 G()2, a year after 
his death. He thus sets out the design of the work : 

England may be compared to an house not very great, and the several shires 
may properly be resembled to the rooms tiieieof. Now, as learned Master 
Camden and painful [Fuller uses this word lor painstaking, or earcl’ul] Master 
Speed, with otheis, have described the rooms tlieniselves, so it is our inten- 
tion, God willing, to describe the furniture of those rooms; such eminent 
commodities, which every county doth produce, with the persons of quality 
bred therein, and sonic other observables coiiieidnit with the same subject. 
Know then that I propound five ends to myself in this book. First, to gain 
some glory to God. Secondly, to preserve the memoiics of the dead. Thirdly, to 
present examples to the living. Fourthly, to enlertain the reader with delight. 
And lastly (which I am not asliamcd publicly to profess) to procure some honest 
profit to myself. 

Of this book we cannot do better than quote the opinion of 
Professor Rogers, that “ perused as an amusement, there are few 
in the English language which a man, with the slightest tincture 
of love for onr early literature, can take up with a keener relish.” 
Of the moderate and manly part that Fuller took in the troubles 
of his times we have not space to speak at present, and must refer 
our readers to Mr. Morris Fuller’s admirable work. At first he 
pleased neither Cavaliers nor Puritans; but Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
has paid him this tribute of respect : ‘‘ Fuller was incomparably 
the most sensible, the least prejudiced, great man of an age 
that boasted a galaxy of great * men.” Mr. Morris Fuller has 
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so thoroughly entered into the spirit of his subject, that liis 
political opinions of the leading events connected with his ances- 
tor’s life seem tinged with the feelings of the time. Whilst we 
cannot quite agree with all his views, they give a living zest 
to his writing, the style of which is throughout admirable. The 
book is one of enormous research. Of the hundreds of characters 
placed before the reader in the course of the Life, the author gives 
most interesting notices, and of one (Bishop Davenant) he has pub- 
lished an admirable life. Indeed, the worst fault we can find is with 
the Index, which gives a totally inadequate guide to this important 
work as a book of reference. 

The high reputation of the late Dr. Birch deserves in our opinion 
something better at the hands of liis son than a few biographical 
notices cut from the leading journals and hurriedly strung together. 
A well-digested detailed history of the life and labours of one of the 
greatest of modern antiquaries would be a most valuable contribution 
to literature, and we hope to hear that such a work is in course of 
preparation. 

Mr. Balph Disraeli has rather disarmed criticism of his eminent 
brother’s letters by his short and sensible preface, in wdiich he admits 
that their tone might be thought egotistical, but that they were 
written without tliouglit of jniblication, and to a sister who fully 
believed in the writer’s powers. Mr. 1.) Israeli has also omitted every- 
thing that could give pain to any one, and all purely private matter. 
Wo do not therefore know^ what the letters have lost in piquancy ; 
but, as they remain, they are iiitere<iting and racy reading, as might 
be expected. They exhibit, moreover, some of Lord Beaconsfield s 
best characteristics — a genuine love for his sister and family, and a 
happy and good-natureci disj)osition. They are not “ great letters 
in any sense; nor can they for a moment be compared to the 
charming letters another eminent man of Hebrew stock addressed to a 
sister. There is no such high tone or interest about them as attaches 
to Mendelssohn’s letters to his sister Fanny. The reader will, how- 
ever, be at once impressed with the fact that these letters are written 
by a clever man to one not only held in affection but in reverence. 
And that Sarah Disraeli amply deserved these feelings is evident from 
her father’s allusions to her, in the prefaces to his “Curiosities,’’ 

Amenities,” and “ J\Iisc(*lJanies of Literatiir(3.” He says, speaking of 
his threatened blindness : Amid partial darkness, I am not left 

without a distant hope nor a present consolation ; and to her who has 
so often lent to me the light of her eyes, the intelligence of her voice, 
and the careful work of her head, the author must ever owe the ‘ debt 
immense ' of paternal gratitude.” When one remembers that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letters were many of them written to brighten and 

17 Biographical Notices of Dr. Samuel Birch.” By W. De G. Birch. London : 

^**18 “Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his Sister, 1832-1852. ” London 
John Murray. 
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amuse bis then old parents, and the sister 'who was doing so much for 
them, they appear in a very pleasant light. It need not be said that 
there is plenty of sarcastic wit. The following will serve as samples : 
“ Charley Gore said that Lord John often asked how I was getting on 
at Wycombe. He fished as to whether I should support them. I 
answered, ‘ They had one claim upon my support ; they needed it,’ 
and no more.’’ Murray says that authors who write for posterity 
must publish on their own account.” After his first election : I begin 
to enjoy my new career. 1 find that it makes a sensible difference 
in the opinion of one’s friends ; I can scarcely keep my countenance,”^ 
“ Lord Francis Egerton spoke with all the effect which a man of 
considerable talent, backed by the highest rank and £G0,000 per 
annum would naturally command.” Pakingtcn was confident, fluent 
and commonplace and iiiad^ a good chairman of Quarter Sessions 
speech. ‘ Tt is the best speech he will ever mak(‘,’ said Sugden, ‘ and 
he has been practising it before the grand jury for the last twenty 
years.’ However, 1 supported him very zealously, and he went to bed 
thinking ho was an orator, and wrote to Mrs. Pakington, 1 have no 
doubt, to that effect.” Here is Lord BeaconsHeld’s first introduction 
to the lady who became his wife: “1 was introduced, by particular 
desire, to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a pretty little woman, a flirt and a 
rattle , indeed gifted with a volubility I should think unequalled, and 
of which I can convey no idea. She told me that she liked silent, 
melancholy men. 1 answered that I had no doubt of it.” Mr. 
Disraeli had such evident enjoyment in his entrance to “Society” 
that his reader cannot fail to share it and be amused by his impres- 
sions. He writes in February 183^1 : 

1 met tlie Nortons and Charles Mai hews, who was very amusing. Yester- 
day I dined with the Norloiis; it w’as her eldest brotlier’s birthday, who, she 
says, is the only respectable one of the family, and that is because he has a 
liver complaint. The only lady besides Mrs. Norton was her sister, Mrs. 
Blackwood, also very handsome and very Slieridanic; she told me she was 
nothing. “You see Gcorgic’s the beauty, and Carry’s the wit, and I ought to 
be the good one, but then I’m not.” 1 liked her exceedingly, besides she knows 
all my works by lieart. Mrs. Norton sang and acted and did everything that 
was delightful. Old Mrs. Sheridan is iny greatest admirer ; in fact, the whole 
family have a very proper idea of my merits (!) and 1 like liiem all. 

The letter in which Mr, Disraeli describes hia celebrated first 
speech in the House of Commons is interesting. He had anticipated 
his statement to the House, that a time would come when he would 
be heard, some years before, in a letter dated February 7, 1833,. 
where he writes : “ Heard Macaulay’s best speech, Slieil and Grant. 
Macaulay admirable ; but, between ourselves, 1 could floor them alk 
This, eiitre nous. I was never more confident of anything than that 
I could carry everything before me in that House. The time will come.’^ 
The letters we like least are those about the quarrel with O’Connell. 
On this subject Mr. Disraeli tells his sister : “ The general effect ia 
the thing, and that is, that all men agree I have shown pluck.” Wheu 
he wrote that, Mr. Disraeli was not in possession of the “ giftie to 
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see ourselves as others see us.” It was notorious that O’Conhell had 
killed a man named D’Esterre.in a duel, in 1815, and had been so 
shocked by what had happened, that he had vowed never to fight 
again. Some severe criticisms appeared in the papers at the time, 
and Mr. Disraeli melodramatically vowed eternal hatred to O’Connell, 
which, to judge by his after-mention of him in his letters, we are 
happy to believe he did not feel. The letters contain one or two 
pleasant allusions to Mr. Gladstone, especially in an account of a 
Royal Academy dinner, where Mr. Disraeli sat “ between Gladstone 

and Sydney Herbert It went off very well, ‘Gladstone 

being particularly agreeable.” Unfortunately, these interesting 
chatty letters come to an end in 1852, just when their talented 
writer’s career became most notable, his sister, after their father’s 
death, having lived in or near London. In spite of their many 
excellences, the correspondence leaves an impression that their 
writer looked upon politics as a sort of superior game of skill, in 
which he had to pose for certain parts. 

There is no profession in which success is so much due to en- 
thusiasm as medicine, and the biography of eminent doctors,^® is 
a Xa/A 7 rafij 70 opia, ill which the sacred torch of the healing science is 
handed on from holder to holder, ever gaining brightness as it changes 
hands, in spite of the breath of obstruction and superstition which 
constantly threatens it, as when Harvey’s professional prosperity 
was seriously injured by the publication of his “ Treatise on the 
Heart and Circulation,” and Simpson’s application of chloroform 
in operations was opposed as irreligious and ‘*a decoy of Satan." 
Mr. Bettany’s book begins with Linacre and Cains, one the founder 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and the other the introducer of 
the practice of dissection; and it comes down quite to our own 
times, to Erasmus Wilson, Toynbee, and John Simon. In Caius’s 
time the bodies of two criminals a year were sufficient for all the 
dissecting done in Ijondoii, and when the demand became greater, 
the state of the law, which made it almost impossible to gain 
possession of subjects for dissection legally, had the usual effect 
of prohibitive laws which do not rest on the basis of the common 
conscience ; that is, they simply raised the price, and did not stop the 
traffic. Sir Astley Cooper himself said that there was no one whom ho 
could not dissect if he wished ; and Hunter managed to secure the 
body of O’Brien, the Irish Giant, which is now in the museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn, on its way to be sunk in the sea, which the deceased had 
expressly desired in order that his bones might be saved the fate which 
overtook them. The absolute prohibition of anti-vivisection would only 
produce a similar result. No surgeon could believe that the per- 
formance of an experiment like that on the antlers of a deer, which 
showed Hunter how to supersede the then generally fatal methods of 
operating in cases of aneurism, was morally wrong ; and the desire to 


** Eminent Doctors : their Lives and their Work.” By G. T. Bettany, M.A., 
B.Sc. Two vols. Hogg. 
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further knowledge and benefit humanity, would overcome the duty of 
obeying the law, not without some weakening of the moral sense, 
which is the infallible result of over- legislation. Neither volume bears 
a date on the title-page, an omission which we are sorry to see is not 
infrequent, and often renders the identification of editions difficult. 


BELLES LKTTRES. 

O UT of several volumes of verse bearing different titles, which she has 
published in America, Mrs. Piatt has made a selection, and presents 
them to the English public as “ Mrs. Piatt’s Poems.” ^ They are for 
the most part graceful compositions embodying some tender thought 
or delicate fancy. Their source of inspiration is to b(.* found in the 
earlier poems of Mrs. Barrett Browning, and they recall both Adelaide 
Proctor and Christina Rosetti to our memory. In dealing with her 
subject, Mrs. Piatt lacks clearness and precision, and without sinning 
deeply she does not pay sufficient heed either to the necessities or to 
the refinements of metre. We should esteem her powers as a writer 
of verse far higher if she were to make a less liberal use of the 
collo(|uial parenthesis. Doubtless such expressions as “1 think,” 
I fear,” “ you know,” are convenient for metrical and other 
exigencies, but they are, alter all, clumsy ex])edients for concealing 
poverty of thought, and want of command of verse. Many of Mrs. 
Piatt’s verses are concerned with the sayings and doings of children. 
We are of those wlio hold that both the pathos and the humour of 
the nursery should be reserved for home ronsuniption, but for those 
who think otlierudse w ith regard to the ‘‘ kingdom of heavenites,” as 
Coleridge called babies, we can safely recommend Mrs. Piatt. Among 
the more striking poems in tliis volume are “A Voyage to the 
Fortunate Isles,” “The Longest Death-Watch,” and ‘^Twelve Hours 
Apart.” We select for quotation a double quatrain, entitled “Broken 
Promise.” 

After strange stars, inscrutable, on b’gh, 

After strange seas beneath liis floating feet, 

After the glare in many a brooding eye, 

I wonder if the cry of “Land” was swxet? 

Or did the Atlantic gold, the Atlantic palm, 

The Atlantic bird and flower, seem poor, at best, 

To the grey Admiral under sun aud calm, 

After the passiouate doubt and faith of-quest ? 

Students aud admirers of Walt Whitman will read “ Towards 


^ “Mrs. Piatt^a Poems.” A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and other Poems. 
By Sarah M. B. Piatt. London: Eegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 
London . 1885. 
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Democracy,” 2 with patience as well as amusement, but to those who 
“ call the master Beelzebub,” we cannot commend the all too faithful 
disciple. The poem, if it be a poem, consists of a series of discon- 
nected rhapsodies, interspersed with catalogues of places, and 
descriptions of men and women under various social aspects. The 
moral of the piece, if moral there be, is that the world and all that is 
therein is God, and the working-man is Ilis prophet. Wo extract 
what we humbly conceive to be the pith of “ Towards Democracy.” 

Grave and strong and untamed. 

This is the clear-browed, unconstrained tender face, with full lips and 
bearded chin, this is the regardless defiant lace 1 love and trust. 

Which J came out to see, and having seen do not forget. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ife 

There was a time when the sympathy and the ideals of men gathered round 
other figures ; 

When the crowned kin^ or the priest in procession, or the knight-errant, or 
the man of letters in his study were the imaginative forms to which men 
clung; 

But now before the easy liomely garb and appearance of this man as lie 
swings past in the evening, all these others fade and grow dim. They come 
back alter all and cling to him. 

And this is one of the slowly unfolded meanings of democracy. 

In reply to which wc would urge the })lea that although the cowl 
does not make the monk, neither does the absence of the cowl ; and 
that formality and unreality are natural to the offspring of Adam, and 
are not inherent in forms of government. 

Once our author condescends to break into rhyme, and gives us 
some really charming lines addressed to Squinancy-Wort. 

Wjiat it aye T Done? 

Many an age agone, 

Before man walked on earth, 

I was. In the sun I shoue; 

I shook ill the wind with mirth ; 

And danced on the high tops looking out seaward, 

Where I had birth. 

Thick footed monsters came. 

And into the darkness went, 

In ponderous tournament, — 

Many an age agone. 

But on the high tops 1 dwelt ever the same, 

With sisters many a one. 

Guiltless of sin and shame! 

What have I done ? 

What have I done ? Man came, 

Evolutional upstart one 1 


^ “ Towards Democracy.” Copyright. 1885. By Edward Carpenter. Manchester : 

John Hey wood, Deansgate and Kidgefield ; London : 11 Patemoetor Buildings. 
1885. 
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With the gift of giving a name, 

To everything under the sun. 

W^hat have 1 done ? Man came 
(They say nothing sticks like dirt), 

Looked at me with eyes of blame. 

And called me squinancy-wort. 

# ' # # # 

Yet there is hope- T have seen 
Many changes since I began ; 

The web-footed beasts have been 

(Dear beasts 1) an^d gone, being part of some wider plan. 

Perhaps in his inunite mercy God will remove this Man ! 

“ Babylon Bound,” ^ a Morality by Stanley Weall, is a most disap- 
pointing production. In numerous detached passages the author proves 
himself to be possessed of wit and style, and in the choruses he 
displays considerable lyrical powers. But what is the upshot of the 
whole ? Davus sum, non (Edipus. Something fb portrayed as in a glass 
darkly, but the author affords no interpretation to the bewildered 
spectator. Against such wilful and weariful obscurity, such elabora- 
tion of enigmas, we protest in the name of all the Muses. Of the other 
poems, The Man in the Moon,*^ which describes the gradual 
extinction of life on the earth from the absorption of heat, is the 
simplest, the clearest, and by far the most powerful. Mr. Weall, in 
straining after originality, is throwing away his undoubted powers as 
an able writer of verse. 

Of “ Waifs and Strays we will say but little. Tliey are evidently 
the composition of an amiable lady, and th(‘y arc (juite harmless, but 
they do not appear to us to merit publication. 

“ Consolation and other Poems,” ® by Abraham Perry Miller, are the 
expressions in simple but pleasing verse of those moral and religious 
sentiments which, in their recurrence to gentle and thoughtful minds, 
have all the charm of novelty, and impel them to poetical effort. Mr. 
Miller, if he is something less than a poet, can express himself in 
metre correctly and harmoniously, and without any slavish imitation 
of contemporary models. In his longest poem, “ Consolation,” there 
are some fine lines descriptive of a thunderstorm, which, if space 
allowed, would bear quotation. Perhaps the most original of his 
verses are the following lines to a Whistler : — 

lie never sings, but whistles as be goes. 

Nor written song nor symphony he knows ; 

But in those strains, what music has its birth, 

Into the common air of common earth ! 

What heavenly fountains, deep and far away, 

Send up such bubbles to tbe light of day. 

« » # » 


* ** Babylon Bound ; a Morality, and other Poems.” By Stanley Weall, B.A. 

London : Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Kuw, £.0. 1886. 

♦ “Waifs and Strays, and other Layg.** By Mrs. J. Taylor Cross. London ; 
Swan Sonnensebein, Le Bas & Lowry, Paternoster Square. 1886. 

• “ OoDsolation, and other Poems.” By Abraham Perry Miller. Jfew York ; 
Brentano Bros. 1866. 
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If the divine sweet sounds he makes were caught, 

And into one beGtting song were wrought ; 

The world would laugh and weep as ne*er before, 

And sing tlie witching song for evermore. 

But Mr. Perry, although an American, is by no means possessed of 
humour, or he would hardly address a young poet as ‘‘ My Splendid 
Friend ” ! or describe St. Anthony Falls as the “ Grandmother of 
Waters I ” or essay the following metaphor — 

Our hearts are eggs, and God must break the shell, 

To get the treasure which He loves so well- 

Gems like this remind us of Gifted Hopkins, and of our honoured 
guest, The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, who created him a “joy 
for ever.” 

“ Reynard the Fox,’^ ® by A. D. Ainslie, is a pleasant and readable 
translation into a loose ballad metro of Goethe's well-known version of 
the “Reineke Fuchs,” “that universal household possession and 
secular Bible,” as Carlyle has named it, of European peoples. In his 
preface, Mr. Ainslie briefly recounts the several versions of the Legend 
from the Twelfth Century Reinardus Vulpes, to the Low German 
Version of “ Reineke de Fos,” published in 1498. We venture 
to predict that the present translation, with its easy tripping style and 
happy presentation in modern guise of old-world humour, will do 
much to make this “World's Book” better known among English 
speaking people. 

Under the title of “ Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs,”^ the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco has brought together a number of 
scattered monographs on the primeval unlettered poetry of European 
nations. The Folk-Song, earlier even than the Folk-Tale, has its 
origin deep down in the heart of things. The joy of harvest or the 
vintage, the wonder and delight of the maiden to her lover, the 
inborn mysterious passion for depicting the “ gods in the likeness 
of men,” taught mankind to “ lisp in numbers.” It would seem that 
every nation under heaven has expressed the first and simplest thoughts 
of the human heart with a marvellous sameness, and that whatever else 
may come and go, at the peasant's fireside, and in the nursery of 
prince and peasant, the old songs, the old prayers, linger and abide. 
“ The White Paternoster,” the well-known prayer to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John itself, very possibly a Christian adaptation of some 
primeval celebration of the hidden powers of night, survived the Re- 
formation, survived Methodism, and will survive the penny pi*ess and 
the school-board. In a series of masterly essays, none the less ably, 
because clearly and pleasantly put together, the Countess Martinongo- 


• “Reynard the Fox,” after the German Version of Goethe. By A. Douglas 
Ainslie. London : Macmillan & Co. 1886. 

7 “Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs.” By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo- 
OesaresGo. London : George Redway, York Street, Covent Garden. 1886. 
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Cesaresco brings both wide reading and personal knowledge to bear on 
such subjects as Nature in Folk-Songs ; Sicilian Folk-Songs, Greek 
Songs of Calabria, and Folk Lullabies. A book at once so attractive 
and so instructive is a rare treat, and we heartily commend it to 
the notice of our readers. The numerous translations of Folk-Songs 
which are scattered broadcast through this delightful volume, are 
rendered with unusual skill and grace. We give as a specimen 
the following translation of the evensong of Polish children: — 

The stars shine forth from the blue sky ; 

How great and wondrous is God’s might : 

Shine, stars, through all eternity. 

His witness in the night. 

0 Lord, Thy tired children keep ; 

Keep us who know and feel Thy might. 

Turn Thine eye on us as we sleep, 

And give us all good night. 

Shine, stars, God’s sentinels on liigli, 

Proclaimers of His power and might ; 

May all things evil from us liy : 

0 stars, good-night, good-night ! 

‘*ln Quest and Vision”® Mr. W. S. Dawson discourses pleasantly 
and sensibly, though not without a touch of atfectiition, on Words- 
worth, Shelley, George Eliot, and modern poets generally. On 
the whole, we are at one with Mr. Dawson. We agreii with him 
in thinking that Shelley's conduct to Harriet Westbrook was an offence 
past all forgiveness; that Wordsworth’s message was one of consolation 
and peace ; and that George Eliot\s intellectual renunciation of 
Christianity was made and sustained by an effort. We hold, too, with 
almost all that he has to sjiy on the disastrous effect of religious doubt 
and pessimistic views on modern poetry. The questioning, despairing 
attitude is not favourable for the robuster and saner efforts of genius. 
Active revolt against all forms of faith, or the hope-illumined struggle 
of faith with doubt, or sunny unquestioning faith, are all favourable 
conditions for the development of poetic genius ; but the spirit 
that doubts past hope, and yet bewails its discrowned deities, 
will spend its strength in empty and unavailing threnodies. 
On the other hand, we take exception to the charge of “ pestilent 
obscenity ” being brought against Sterne in common with Congreve 
and Swift. Such ai union of names argues a want of ethical as well 
as literary discrimination. Again, it^is an entire mistake to say of 
Wordsworth, that when he turned his face northward he knew that 
he was going to live as a peasant among peasants. Simply and hardly 
no doubt he lived in the little cottage at Townend, but not as a peasant. 
Lastly, we cannot let pass without protest such a phrase as “ the light 
tintinnabulation of Mr. Thomas Moore.” When modern culture ever 


^ ** Quest and Vision.'* By W. J. Dawson. London : Elliot Stock, 62 Pater- 
noster Bow. 1886. 
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produces a lyric worthy to he named in the same breath as “ Oft in the 
Stilly Night,” then, and not till then, may culture take up its parable 
against Anacreon Moore. 

In his introduction to “ Essays on Poetry and Poets.” ® Mr. 
Roden Noel discusses .the i)hilosophic value of poetic intuition, 
and he maintains that the moods and aspects of external nature 
betoken the presence “ of something far more deeply infused,” which 
it is the privilege of the poet to perceive and know by virtue ot 
his inspiration. Poetry,” he says, does not tell pretty lies for 
the sake of amusement, but penetrates to tlie heart of things.” The 
primrose by the river-brim had secrets of h*er own, communicable 
to Wordsworth and his kind. The ‘‘ wayward indolence ” of the 
“ short-lived foam,” which Keats was the first to celebrate, is of the 
nature of human caprice, and bears witness to the real, though invisible 
presence of the anima mundi. But surely it is possible to observe and 
apprehend the outside world by the light and in the light of human 
personality, and yet to be conscious all the time that “ wo receive but 
wdiat we give, and in our lives alone doth nature live. The existence 
of an informing and indwelling world-spirit depends on far deeper 
considerations than the chance resemblances between the motions of 
nature and of men. Of the long and carefully written essays 'which 
follow, on Byron, Shclloy, Wordsworth, we cannot speak at length. 
In spite of some affectation of style, inseparable it would seem from 
literature of this kind, Mr, Noel displays a close knowledge of the 
authors whose writings he discusses, and a discriminating appreciation. 
He never writes only to depreciate, and he never praises for the 
purpose of detracting from the fame of a rival author. On the whole, 
the essay on Lord Tennyson appeared to us to roach the highest 
standard of criticism. By way of discovering an error : it was surely 
Wordsworth, in the ‘‘ Leech Gatherer,” who speaks of Chatterton as 
“the marvellous boy.” When Coleridge wrote his monody on the 
death of Chatterton, he was “ a marvellous boy ” himself, and would 
not so have described a brother bard. 

Translations of the Apostles' Oieed, the Lord's Prayer, the Litany, 
&c., into Greek iambics, the Te Deum into hexameters, and of variou 
well-known hymns into iambic dimeters, will commend themselve 
only to the curious in such matters. Many of these renderings — that o£ 
the Lord's Prayer, for instance — appears to be simple, idiomatic, and 
exact; but except as a tour de force y we fail to see the object of such 
composition. Doubtless to Mr. Cliatficld the work has been a labour 
of love. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press issue an edition of Scott’s 
‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” with notes and preface by W. Minto. An 


“Essays on Poetry and Poets.” By the Hon. Koden Noel. London : Kegan 
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interesting account is given in the preface of the “ inception of the 
poem,’' together with critical remarks on the metre (the suggestion of 
which, as Scott admitted, w^as due to Coleridge’s, then unpublished, 
** Christabel”), the supernatural machinery, and the diction of the poem. 
The notes abound in historical details and graphic descriptions of the 
scenery of Teviot and of Tweed. A map of the district, which the 
editor calls Scott- land— i.e. the land of the Scott clan — is affixed. 

Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall issue a reprint, with facsimile title- 
page of “ Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedie of the Tempest,” from 
the original copy printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. 

An edition of the first twelve books of the"‘^ Iliad” of Homer,*® with 
introduction and critical notes by Walter Leaf, will be welcomed by 
scholars. In the introduction, alter dealing with the text and the 
scholia, Mr. Leaf goes on to discuss the vexed question of the origin 
of the poem. He maintains that, while the Mi/i/tf Ap^iXXewy, the 
work of “ Homer ” himself, is the original poem, yet that certain 
accretions, such as the story of the exploits of Diomede, may be by 
the same hand ; and he concludes that while the “ whole of the first 
book, half the second, the greater part of the next five, and the 
eleventh, may be the work of one poet, yet that the eighth and ninth 
books must be assigned to a second author, and the tenth to yet 
another.” The notes are in English, and are suitable to advanced 
scholars who are not German students. 

We have also to acknowledge an edition of the “ Uildipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles,” “ with notes, commentary, and translation in English 
prose. In addition to a critical introduction, to which is attached a 
map of Colonus and the neighbourhood, there is an excursus on 
manuscripts and editions, a metrical analysis, an appendix with 
Greek and English indices. The English translation is printed on 
the opposite page to the Greek text. It would be difficult to say too 
much of the marvellous completeness of this noble edition. 

We can do no more than acknowledge the second volume of 

Cicero’s Letters,” with a commentary and introductory essay by 
Kobert Yelverton Tyrrell. In the preface the editor calls attention 
to the fact that his is the first edition of the letters of Cicero, or of 
any part of them, which has been able to make use of the Codex 
Turonensis and Godices Harleiani for the recension of the text. 
Affixed to the historic essays, which are of the highest interest, there 
is a lengthy excursus on the Harleian Codex No. 2682. 


Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedie ef the Tempest.” Published according 
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We hare also received a second volume of Professor August Flck*s 
redaction of the Iliad of.Homer,'* into its original CBolic form. 

“ II Libro deir Amore,^^ by Marco Antonio Cauini, is an anthology 
(of 700 pages) of Italian love poems, together with a vast number of 
love poems of all ages and all peoples, which are translated into Italian. 
An art of love, indeed, but destined rather for immortal lovers. 

We received too late for notice in the April number of The 
Westminster Review, a folio copy of “ Early Christian Symbolism.^* 
This beautiful volume consists of illustrations of the well-known 
designs affixed to early Christian tombs in the Catacombs, The 
drawings, which are engraved on copper, were collected by the late 
’ W. H. Palmer, and are in part a reproduction and rearrangement of 
the plates of Bosio and Arizghi as reprinted by Bottari, and in part 
are original sketches from the walls of the Catacombs. The designs 
are arranged under heads : as ‘‘The Rod,’* “ The Dispensation,” “ The 
Woman,” “ The Eucharist.” This work, which was left by the late 
Mr, Palmer in a state approaching completeness, fell into the hands of 
Cardinal Newman, who committed the task of editing and arranging 
to Father Nortbcote and Canon Brownlow. Their task has been executed 
with care and judgment. We need hardly say that, both as regards 
selection of designs and the suggested interpretations, that the editors 
approach the subject from the point of view of Roman Catholic 
divines. 

“ The Colloquial Faculty for Languages,” by Walter llayle 
Walshe, M.D., consists of three parts. In the first he contends that,, 
contrary to the generally received opinion, the power of learning to 
speak and write any foreign langdage fluently and correctly is a 
faculty so rare as to be exceptional. In the second part he seeks to 
assign to this exceptional faculty a physical cause, and in pursuance 
of his argument gives in outline a history of the varying fortunes of 
the doctrine of cerebral localization. The third part is an inquiry, 
conducted on the same principles, into “ The Nature of Genius. 
The second and third divisions will afford agreeable and instructive 
reading for all who are gifted with “ a liberal curiosity ” ; but only a 
physiologist can really weigh the arguments put forward, far less 
pronounce upon them. It is, then, to the first section that we shall 
confine our remarks, and without hazarding an opinion on the local 
habitation ” of “ The Colloquial Faculty for Languages, we unre- 
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servedly endorse Dr. Walshe's judgment as to the extreme rarity of 
the faculty itself. He distinguishes three kinds of linguistic faculty : 
the philological, the scholastic, and the colloquial. The possession of 
the first hardly, he thinks, seems to signify anything specific, or 
strictly differentiated in the nature of its cerebral factors ; mental 
aptitudes which will successfully grapple with intellectual problems as 
a class, will not be baffled utterly by those occurring within the range 
of philology.’* In the second variety, which we have termed the 
scholastic, he places “analytical grammarians and word-critics,” and 
he classes them as belonging “ in a humbler fashion to the previous 
group.** “ Far different,** ho proceeds to say, “ is the case of the 
third variety of linguistic aptitude — that for readily assimilating and 
practically utilizing colloquial languages of the day. Herein lies a 
faculty peculiar, special, differentiated in a very striking degree — one 
which is the occasional, if rare, endowment of the otherwise non- 
intellectual, in some sort well-nigh brainless ; one which cannot in its 
fulness be secured by any amount of toil — nay, which seems repelled 
in some varieties of organization by straining efforts to attain it.^* In 
the next chapter he passes in review the various recorded instances 
of consummate linguistic accomplishment, from Mitliridates, King of 
Pontua — who is reported to have spoken twenty-two different dialects — 
down to our own time, when all previous performances “sink into 
insignificance before the culminating wonder of (hirdinal Mezzofanti’s 
perfect management of forty languages, with their dialects,” But 
Hr. Walshe misdoubts such phenomenal achievements, and asks, 
“ Before what courts of competent native examiners have these 
wonderful linguists appeared, and with how many such courts have 
they passed muster?” He thinks, as Ave do, that it is a very rare 

thing for a man to have a thorough practical knowledge of one other 

language besides his own, and if his knowledge apj^roaches perfection 
it is little less than a wonder, only to be accounted for by extraor- 
dinary gifts developed by exceptional opportunities. This dis- 
couraging estimate is borne out in the Avork before us by a host of 
examples of the ludicrous errors into wliich some of the greatest 
writers, both French and English, have fallen, in their attempts to 
express themselves in a language not their own, or even to catch its 
true sense when written. Victor Hugo's complicated and colossal 

blunder is worth quoting. “ Au moment,” he writes, “ oil nous 

^crivous ces lignes, un coup d’equinoxe vient de demolir, sur la 
fronticre d*AngIeterre et d’Ecosse, la falaise Premiere des Quatre, 
of the Fourth ; ** which means, being interpreted, “ The Firth 
of Forth *’ — though how it came to bo on the English border, or to be 
converted into a cliff, and finally to be demolished by an equinoctial 
gale, is more than we can explain. . 

In “ Ecclesiastical English,** which is a sequel to the “ Revisers* 
English,** by the same author, Mr. Washington Moon makes a damaging 
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onslaught on the English of the learned authors of the Revised Version 
of the Old Testament. He undoubtedly proves his case against them, 
though we cannot help thinking some of his objections hypercritical. 
As regards the correct use of “naught” and “nought” we cannot 
agree with him. Mr. Moon says we have no such word in English as 
“ naught,” in the sense of “ naughty ; ” but he surely forgets the words 
of Ophelia (“Hamlet,” iii. 2): “You are naught, you are naught I” 
Nought, meaning “ nothing,” should, we are persuaded, be spelled with 
an “o” — not, as he would have it, with an “a.” That this is in 
accordance with ancient usage is, to our mind, proved by the general 
employment throughout the North of Plngland of the word “nowt” for 
nothing,” as illustrated in the proverb, “ Nowt’s nivver i* danger.” 
To return to Mr. Moon’s indictment against the Revisers, we must 
confess that their work has never inspired us with much enthusiasm. 
We want no elaborate arguments to convince us that “the old is 
better.” 

“ The Niti Literature of Burma,” a collection of ancient proverbs 
and maxims from Burmese sources, translated into English by Mr. 
James Grey, is to an ordinary reader more curious than interesting. 
The proverbs and maxims are not, for the most part, very striking or 
pithy. To enter into their sj>irit one must be deejdy versed in the 
habits, customs, and tone of thought of the races amongst whom they 
have originated. 

“The rhilosoj)hy of Art”** consists of translations from the 
German of llogel’s “ Introduction to the Scientific Study of ASsthetics,” 
and of Dr. IVLichelet’a “ Pliilosopliy of Art and the Science of iEsthetics,” 
together with a laudatory and hortatory preface by W. Hastie, B.D. 
We are grateful for these* translations, wJiich will enable the English 
student to study the scienco of mbthetics at its fountain-head. We 
cannot, liowever, bring ourselves to believe in the theory set forth by 
Mr. llastie in his prelace, that art is destined to be tlie ins])iring and 
guiding influence of the future, and that, like tlieology, its secrets are 
with the initiated few, to whom the multitude must come for instruc- 
tion and support. That art has been and will be the delight, the con- 
solation, and the enlightener of men we doubt not ; but that it is 
destined in some mysterious fashion to embrace and overshadow all 
human life and oifort, we believe to be a dream. 

“ The Education of the Artist ” is a translation (and a very good 
one) by Miss Clara Bell from the French of M. Ernest Chesneau. 
M. Chesneau, like most French writers on art, has this signal supe- 
riority over German art-teachers, that at least one can understand 


“Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources; or, the Nite Lite- 
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him. His opinions are clearly formulated, so that we can either give 
or withhold our assent en connaiasance de cause ; and so long as he 
treats of matters within the range of his real knowledge and observa- 
tion he commands something more than a mere assent to his propo- 
sitions. We feel that he is speaking words of wisdom, and we listen 
with respect and admiration. But when he falls back upon what he 
regards as first principles the case is widely different. He babbles of 
“ the soul,” its mutability or immutability, its immortality, &c. In 
short, he lays down, as fundamental principles of art, a series of flimsy 
and unverifiable speculations on subjects of which he, like the rest of 
mankind, is necessarily profoundly ignorant, and which, moreover, 
have really no practical bearing on art. The important part of 
M. Chesneau's teaching is his insistance on originality in art to be 
attained by studying nature at first hand, and by avoiding slavish 
copying of the antique. We are entirely of one mind with him in 
mourning over the decay of national and local schools of painting, and 
in deploring the rapid spread of that dreary cosmopolitanism which in 
art, ns in many other things, is passing over Europe like a blight, and 
effacing all variety of local colouring. It is some comfort to an 
Englishman that, according to M. Chesneau, our country forms the 
one exception to the universal decadence of art throughout Europe. 
“ There is but one nation,” he says, of whom it can be said that it 
is improving on its past, and that is artistic England.” 

No doubt A Bibliography of the Literature relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Writings ” is a valuable and all but necessary imple- 
ment to bibliophiles, and every part of Mr. Kitton’s volume will have 
more or less charm for devoted admirers of Dickens. But for us the 
only section of Dickensiana which possesses much interest is the 
“ Critical.” It is undoubtedly amusing, and to some extent instruc- 
tive, to look through the contemporary criticisms of the earlier works 
of “ Boz,” and note how the new departure in fiction was received 
before the name of “ Boz,” and a little later of Dickens, became 
consecrated by success. One writer in an American periodical {The 
Southern Literary Messenger, May 1837) Inshes himself into rage over 
the pseudonym of “Boz” — why, it is impossible to surmise or even 
to imagine; but he positively foams at the mouth, treating the 
harmless nom de plume as an offence against decency and good manners. 
Then there is a slashing critique from the Saturday Review (Dec. 17, 
1859), containing some grains of justice and good sense fioating in a 
sea of gall. But the two really good criticisms of Dickens's worka 
— at once appreciative and just — are Trom The National Review 
(Oct. 1858) and from The Westminster Keview (April 1866). The 
former, which is the more laudatory of the two, is from the pen of 
the late Walter Bagehot. Both are weighty, acute, sympathetic, 
and yet unsparing — just what literary criticism ought to be, but so 
seldom is. 


^ “ Dickensiana : a Bibliography of the Literature relating to Charles Dickena 
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** Thoughts on Life,”** by S. S. Copeman, belongs to a class of books 
which vre confess to regarding as an infliction. A great or striking 
or humorous thought on life or on death either, for that matter — in 
abort, on any subject — is welcome when it comes incidentally in the 
midst of other matter. But a whole book made up of “thoughts” on 
one subject, by a variety of writers of all degrees of merit and 
<lemerit, is literary food of a kind which we find unappetizing and 
difficult to assimilate. 

“ The Book Lover,”*® by James Baldwin, Ph.D., is a wise and 
pleasant little volume. In it the praises of books are celebrated in 
the words of some of the greatest authors, ancient and modern, it 
contains, too, the best counsel, drawn from the same sources, on the 
choice of books, which we have ever seen brought together; for, in 
place of arbitrarily formulated lists of titles, or schemes of reading 
too vast and ambitious to be practically useful, it offers sound prin- 
ciples by which each reader may choose for himself. Towards the 
end of the volume lists- are appended of standard works in most 
departments of human knowledge. 

The leading feature of the book market of the present year is the 
enormous increase of translations of the novels of great foreign 
authors. We have taken this fever in England, and “nothing is hid 
from the heat thereof.” We have translations of Balzac, Zola, Daudet, 
and all the great realistic writers. No doubt there are translations 
and translations, and some are better than others ; but the best are 
but poor substitutes for the originals. At this moment we have to 
notice English versions of the work of Ary Ecilaw. “ Roland, or 
the Expiation of a Sin ” — and “ The Romance of a German Court, 
attributed, with how much of truth we know not, to the morganatic 
wife of the Duke of Ilessc. In the latter, under the flimsiest veil, 
events are narrated wliich to an English reader are only a shameful 
scandal. The “ Romance,” taken only as a story, is interesting 
enough, although too profoundly sad for wholesome or pleasant read- 
ing. “Roland” is inferior in quality, and the translation, though 
conscientious, is too literal. It wants dignity of style, and too often 
sinks into the colloquial and commonplace. 

“ In the Light of the Twentieth Century,” by “ Innominatus,”28 is 
something of the same type as “ The Diothas,” which we noticed 
some time ago; but it differs from that curious forecast, or jeu (V esprit ^ 
whichever it may be held to be, in two particulars. The author of 
“ TJie Diothas ” was in full accord with modern ideas, and revelled in 
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his dream of their vast development, which he placed in an all but 
immeasurably distant future. “ Innominatus,” on the contrary, dis- 
likes and distrusts a great part of the current thought and sentiment 
of the day, and seeks to discredit them by picturing their outcome at 
a period not more remote than the next century. The metaphysical 
jumble which he presents as the coming religion of the cultivated 
minority rather reminds one of Lord Dundreary's puzzle about his 
mother, his “ old nurse,” and his “ Brother Sam,” which ends, as will 
be remembered, by his asking, in hopeless bewilderment, Then, who 
the devil am I ? ” The little volume contains much clever and acute 
reasoning. One sentence is especially memorable for its .truth and 
for its terse wording. It is : “ Obscurity is the atmosphere in which 
false philosophies live.” 

“ Inquirendo Island, by Hudor Genone (evidently a nom de plume\ 
is a quaint and clever book. In a short j)reface, in which occur such 
phrases as “ the pestilential marshes of superstition,” “ the cold glaciers 
of reason,” and “ the fertile table-land of common sense,” tlie author 
tells us that it is a satire, but will not, he hopes, “ be found wanting 
in a spirit of full reverence for the essential truth of God’s Universe.” 
He is evidently not without misgivings on this point, and begs his 
readers not to judge his work without taking into account wh at Jje 
calls his “ postface.” This to us explains nothing. That the book is 
a satire is evident enough, and its satire is unmistakably directed 
against all the recognized schools of Christian thought. High Church, 
Low Church, liomari Catholicism, as well as various forms of Protestant 
Dissent, are all cleverly and delicately caricatured under the diverse 
queerly named sects of the Inquirendo Islanders. What is the resi- 
duum which the author exempts from satire is not so clear. The 
preface and “ postfacc,” taken in connection with the story itself, seem 
to us little more than an attempt at the favourite but impossible feat 
of “having your pudding and eating it.” But from the hdUii lettvcf^ 
point of view, this is a matter of quite secondary importance. It is 
not as an allegory, nor as a satire, that we value the book, but as an 
ingenious and interesting story, something in the same (jenre as 

Gulliver’s Travels” and “Peter Wilkins,” but with a dash of 
romance that makes one think of “Young Lochinvar.” Read in this 
spirit, “Inquirendo Island” must be pronounced a complete success. 

“ Dagonet the Jester ” is a graceful little work. The scene is laid 
in an English village, and the story — a very slight one — opens during 
the struggle between Charles 1. and his Parliament, and closes soon 
after the Restoration. These public events are, however, but distantly 
alluded to. All the principal actors are humble villagers, sheltered 
by their obscurity from the storms of civil war, but suffering the 
gloomy and disquieting influence of the new opinions. Dagonet, with 
his whimsical sayings and his light laughter-loving nature, may stand 
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as the representative of that frank, harmless gaiety, which Puritanism 
80 sternly repressed that it has ceased to be a national characteristic. 
The uncongenial gloom is fatal to the poor jester. The story of his 
luckless life and pitiful death is touchingly told. The style and 
language of the narrative are vaguely archaic — not modern English, 
certainly, but not by any means the exact language of the period. 
This is the great flaw in an otherwise delicately executed work. 

Notes from another World, by Lord Granville Gordon, is a 
volume of stories of considerable merit. The writer is supposed 
during his lifetime to have entered into an engagement with a friend 
— a young lady — that whichever of them died first should send to the 
survivor news from the land of shades. Accordingly, he collects and 
transmits to his earthly correspondent the life history of such of the 
spirits around him as seem to him to have a story worth telling. The 
plan of the work is at once fantastic and lugubrious ; but the tales are 
clever, spirited, and infinitely varied. 

“ Indian Summer,” is one of Mr. Howells’ charming and subtle 
analytical studies. It is a story, but, like all his stories, its interest 
depends far more on the causation of incident by the mingling and 
clashing of various skilfully portrayed types of human character, 
than on anything striking or dramatic in the incidents themselves. 
In “Indian Summer” the analysis of character is almost entirely 
efEected by means of conversations — of all methods the nlost difficult 
and the most artistic. By dint of hearing them talk, the whole group 
of persons represented becomes thoroughly known to us; and we 
think of them, not as characters in a book, but as real, living men and 
women, on whose qualities, peculiarities, and inconsistencies we 
speculate as though they were our intimate acquaintances. The scene 
of this unsensational yet most interesting and even poignant drama is 
laid in Florence, which, whether as regards its winter climate or its 
society, Mr. Howells does not paint in very glowing colours ; but the 
dramatis personm are one and all Americans. 

We have received with great pleasure a new novel in three 
volumes by Mrs. Oliphant, whose name is a household word among 
us, and whose perennial spring is inexhaustible. “A Country 
Gentleman and his Family ” ” has all her old unmistakable character- 
istics, As usual, her thread is spun to the finest gossamer, and after 
reading through the three long volumes we wonder what spell has held 
us. The book is not one of her best, but that perhaps is due to her 
choice of untoward and unattractive characters ; for we see no diminu- 
tion of power, no loss of accuracy, in her delicate depicting of scenes 
and people. 
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The anonymous author of “ Mrs. Peter Howard ” ** has judiciously 
named his book, for the whole interest of the story centres in this 
most charming and delicately drawn character. ** Mated with a 
clown,” and forced to lead a life repugnant to her, Millicent Howard 
dreams on as she has always dreamed — a pure and spotless creature, 
bent upon doing her duty, and scarcely complaining even to herself of 
her distasteful surroundings, till at length she meets her fate, and then 
her soul is stirred to its depths. But before all things she is honnkte 
femmey and bravely battles with the temptation. Finally, however, 
goaded beyond endurance by the brutality of her husband, she is on 
the point of flying from her home when her husband is crippled for 
life by a carriage accident, and by his bedside she takes a last farewell 
of the man she loves. The subordinate characters are effectively and 
humorously drawn ; and in closing this eminently readable book wc 
gladly seize on the idea that the future yet holds possibilities of 
happiness for Millicent. 

“ Demos” “ is an unusually good novel : a great variety of characters, 
of all classes and of both sexes, are admirably delineated. Richard 
Mutimer, the representative of socialistic democracy, is a careful and 
flnished study. Each successive development of his disposition and 
tendencies, brought out by unexpected changes of fortune, is clearly 
the logical outcome of given circumstances on a given idiosyncracy. 
Several others among the persons represented are no less skillully and 
successfully portrayed. In female character the author of Demos ” 
is singularly successful : of this, the wife, the mother, and the sister of 
Mutimer — women of types utterly diverse from each other — afford a 
striking proof. The plot, too, is good, the incidents naturally pro- 
duced, the denouement likely, and at the same time powerful and 
dramatic. What the author’s opinion may be on the “ social 
question ” is not perhaps of great importance from the purely literary 
point of view from which we regard works of fiction ; but he is 
certainly not a socialist, nor even an ardent democrat. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s Tale of a lionely Parish ” ** seems to 
promise through its title the sort of thing it really is — a very tame 
not to say dull story, in which the very small circle of individuals 
of whom the ** Lonely Parish ” consists, live and move exactly in the 
same groove day after day and year after year — saying and doing 
the same things evermore. Their little eccentricities of person and 
manner are incessantly referred to — so that one only thinks of them as 
the man with the ** smooth hair,” or the lady with the violet eyes, 
&c. ; and so the reader yawns on through the two volumes. Yet 
there is matter towards the end of the book which is more than 
sufficiently saisissant. We suppose Mr. Crawford wishes to prove 
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that even a lonely parish may be the arena of the most startling 
events. Why not ? 

Mr. Christie Murray’s Aunt Rachel,” ^ though by no means a 
thrilling romance like “ Rainbow Gold,” is yet a most charming 
idyllic picture, in which the figures are all more or less sympathetic. 
It is a curious fact that whenever the violin is a prominent feature in 
a story, it at once refines and elevates both players and listeners, and 
their whole lives are modified by its mystic influence. Such is the 
^ase in the present work, where the Staffordshire villagers who form 
the string- band at Barfield meet and practise in their garden on 
summer evenings, making melody of no slight merit and wanting no 
other enjoyment. Christie Murray has the power of drawing his 
readers along with him, and his inimitable rendering of the local 
dialect gives a comic cast to his writing which is irresistible. 

Another musical novel — but this time in a minor key — A Left- 
handed Marriage,” by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, is a disastrous story from 
beginning to end. Its purpose is, we conclude, to show what fatal 
consequences may arise from morganatic marriages, and what seiious 
complications are likely to accrue to the unacknowledged issue. In 
the present instance the son falls in love with his own father’s 
morganatic wife ! The book is dedicated to the Abb6 Liszt, wpo is a 
sort of hors cCisuvre amidst the unpalatable food which Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer has set before us. 

‘‘ Fortune’s Wheel,” now published in three volumes, originally 
appeared in Blackwood^s Magazine as a serial, which may be held to 
be a warrant that it does not fall before a certain standard. In effect, 
it deserves very favourable mention. Without being great, it is an 
eminently pleasant book. The style is above mediocrity ; there is a 
never-failing supply of lively and amusing incidents, and nearly all tho 
characters are genial and sympathetic — some extremely well-drawn 
and lifelike. Mr. Innes Shand has perhaps a weakness for airing his 
knowledge of French — sometimes in literal translations of French 
idioms, as when he talks of a general “ save who can,” or of one of his 
personages launching himself “ in full Bohemia ; ” but oftener in 
quotations of well-known, not to say hackneyed French phrases. But 
after all, this is a venial fault, so Jong as the French quotations are 
eorrect. Let us hope that Id voulu ” and II ny a que le premier 
pas ‘ que ’ coute ” and “ Les chronicles du jour ” are printer’s errors. 

The hope that we expressed in our notice of Mr. Fargus’s 
posthumous work, “ A Cardinal Sin,” that the supply might be 
perennial, seems in a fair way of being fulfilled. Eviaently Hugh 
“Conway’s magic desk is inexhaustible. It has now given us ** Living 
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or Dead,” a three-volumo novel, which, though not equal to A 
Cardinal Sin/’ is both interesting and entertaining, and bears all Mr. 
Fargus’s marques de fabrique^ even to his little verbal solecisms, such as 
the use of “ like ” for “ as,” &c. 

Coming after such books as ‘‘ Unknown to History ” and “ The 
Armourer’s Apprentices, “ Chantry House ” falls flat. Enchanting 
as are Miss Yonge's mediaeval romances, it must be confessed that her 
tales of modern every- day life are apt to be twaddling. 

‘^Buried Diamonds,” though not remarkable for literary skill, is 
nevertheless an unusually well-planned story, of unflagging interest 
throughout, and here and there manifesting considerable dramatic 
power. There are two heroines, both of whom are learned and both 
equally well drawn. Indeed, every character in the book is a well- 
sustained individuality ; their peculiarities are not arbitrary, but 
typical, and have therefore the efl*ect of making them so real and 
natural that they seem to be personal friends of the reader, and it is 
with a friendly solicitude that he follows them to the end of their 
troublous career. 

“ The Curate’s Wife ” is an unimportant and inferior novel. It is 
not well written nor interesting, and it wants refinement. For our 
own taste, we would rather have an over-romantic, or even a sensa- 
tional novel, than an utterly dull ten-e d terre story like “ The Curate’s 
Wife,” 

“ Crime and Punishment ” ** is the English name of a so-called 

Russian realistic novel,” produced in Englisli by Messrs. Vizetelly. 
The first title is accurately descriptive, but we do not see how it can 
be called “realistic.” To us it seems rather to be phantasmagoric. 
Hardly one of the characters acts or speaks like a sane person. If it 
is a realistic presentation of Russian life and character, human nature 
in Russia must be strangely unlike human nature everywhere else. 
Not but what there are many natural touches scattered here and there 
throughout the story ; but there is a general want of intelligible rela- 
tion between action and motive, and an imperfect adaptation of means 
to ends, noticeable in a greater or less degree in every personage put 
on the scene ; and this gives to the whole book a strange air of un- 
reality, even to the verge of incoherency. It is not like real life 
either in Russia or anywhere else ; it is like a wild, feverish dream. 
Nevertheless it is powerful, and not without a certain weird 
fascination. 
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In ‘‘ Court Ro3ral ” ^ we have what i» a rarity in contemporary 
English fiction — a novel really admirable from nearly every point 
of view. It contains deep thought, vivid and powerful characteriza- 
tion, cleverly conducted plot, and besides all this, is permeated and 
embellished by that indescribable charm and fascination which not 
only rivet the attention of the reader, but secure his goodwill, and 
thus blunt the edge of criticism. The genesis of the book is thus 
summed up by the author in his preface : 


Two types, in two groups, are opposed to each other ; each group represents 
a set of ideas, social and moral ; the one coming on, conquering, ovcrwhelmiiig ; 
the otlier disappearing, and likely soon to he looked back upon as having 
become extinct in the moral world, like asceticism and mysticism. There are 
two heroines, each the focussing of 1 1'C good qualities of the two groups ; and 
two heroes, each the concentration ol ihe infirndties,of the same. 


Without entering into detailed criticism of the work, which would 
involve telling the story (an easy plan of reviewing a book, but unfair, 
in our opinion, both* to author and reader), we will confine our 
comments to the “ argum<'nt,” as it used to be called, which we have 
given in Mr. Baring-Gould’s own words. To begin with, we doubt 
the approaching extinction of “ asceticism and mysticism.’ Both are, 
we think, inherent principles of human nature. Men, no doubt, love 
pleasure ; but, strange to say, they also love torture, if sell-inflicted 
and needless. While as to mysticism, we see no sign of its abatement 
— merely of its transformation. How can it die while the limits of 
human knowledge are so circumscribed and the realms of the unknown 
so infinitely vast ? So, too, we are by no means sure that the^ old 
ideas which Mr. Gould has labelled “ feudal Christian morality are 
so near dying out as he supposes. Ideas and schemes of life die hard, 
even when they are false ; but when they have more value than those 
which seek to supplant them, we may be pretty sure that there wi 1 
be transformation or blending rather than destruction. The new 
conquering idea is, according to Mr. Gould, unchecked individualism. 
But is it not rather late in the day to treat ‘‘individualism ' as the 
dominant current in the modern stream of thought? Is not indivi- 
dualism itself seriously threatened by socialism under one form or 
another ? More than once in the course of the story we find the 
author complaining that “the time is out of joint.” It is a singular 
characteristic of the present time that some, nay most, of the greatest 
thinkers in England and America, as well as on the continent ot 
Europe, distrust and disapprove the drift and tendency of popular 
opinion. One word in conclusion as to Mr. Baring- Gould s characters. 
We have already commended themen bloc, but we cannot close without 
a separate tribute of admiration to “ The Lady Grace (who focusses 
the good qualities” of the expiring group). She is to our mind one 
of the sweetest and truest personations of female character to be found 
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in modern fiction : ideal, but yet natural. All the ducal family are 
wonderfully well rendered. The opposing heroine is interesting, but 
much less natural. Several of the lees important personages are too 
-clever to be quite in keeping ; but this, though a fault, is a good 
fault. At any rate, it is as unavoidable by some writers as is its direct 
opposite by the vast majority. 

We can give no higher praise to Mr. Hardy’s new book, “ The 
Mayor of Caaterbridge,” than to say it is a worthy successor of ** Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” There is the same consummate art in 
describing persons and places ; the same aptness and picturesqueness 
of expression, the same under-current of sly humour, which have gone 
far towards forming Mr. Hardy’s charming accent personnel. The 
character of Henchard is a grand study, which has not, so far as we 
recollect, its prototype dn fiction. Whether it is an imaginary creation 
or a real personality, it is drawn with infinite skill. 

The BLss of Revenge,” by T. Evan Jacob, is a work of some 
power and merit, but it is coarse in texture. The good people are 
too good ; the bad, unmitigated fiends. The author is evidently an 
agnostic, though he does not proclaim himself such ; but his hero and 
heroine are agnostics, and advanced radicals of the modern school to 
boot. The villain of the story is a clergyman, and the author takes 
occasion to inveigh against bishops, to sneer at kings and nobles, to 
claim land as national property ; in short, he flaunts the revolutionary 
programme that usually nowadays accompanies and disfigures religious 
unbelief. It is a pity we have not more unbelievers of the school of 
btrauss — rational in their attitude towards the known and the 
unknown. But these are matters of opinion, and do not militate 
against the excellence of the book as a work of art. From that point 
ot view its defects are, as we said before, a certain coarseness of 
•execution, and besides, a general atmosphere of unreality — what is 
called in French un air emprunte, 

“My Destiny,”^ by L. A. S. Carew, is a story of an incredibly 
weak, silly girl, supposed to be told by herself — a supposition which 
is not contradicted by anything in the style or manner of its telling. 

Miss Rowsell’s old-world romance, “ The Silver Dial,” is a sombre 
affair. It tells of the time when the curious clock at Strasbourg was 
made, and the story is interwoven with the fabrication of the clock ; 
but, through an entire lack of local colouring, it fails to interest the 
reader. The three volumes follow a sort of crescendo movement as 
to their bulk. The first is barely of the ordinary size, the second is 

" “The Mayor of Oasterbridge : the Life and Death of a Man of Character.” 
By Thomas Hardy. Throe vols. London ; Smith, Elder & Co.. Waterloo Place 
1886. 

^ “The Bliss of Revenge.” By T. Evan Jacob. London : Swan Sonnenoohein 
& Co., Paternoster Square. 1886. 

« “My Destiny; or, Lady Musgrave.” By Laura S. Carew. One vol. 
London : Hevington & Co., John Street, Adelphi. 1886. 

« “The Silver Di»L” By Mary C. Rowsell. Three vols. London: Swan 
Aonnenschein & Co. 1886. 
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stouter, nud the third positively obese. This peculiarity has an odd 
effect \ it seems as though the book had gradually grown fat and 
middle-aged before its birth. 

“The Right Honourable,”®® the joint production of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed, is an extraordinary jumble of 
society, politics, and cosmopolitan conspiracy. The two' gifted col- 
laborateurs seem to possess between them an entire acquaintance with 
all hunian affairs. They are equally at home in the council chambers 
of Ministers of State and in the most secret meetings of Nihilists. In 
drawing-rooms and in “ slums ” they are equally in their element, and 
always with a mysterious air of being behind the scenes and knowing 
more than the profanum vvlgus ; yet, strange to say, all their descrip- 
tions — of society especially — bear the stamp of being written by 
“ outsiders.” Then, too, they mix up reality "with unreality ; thrust 
the shadows of their own creation into juxtaposition with the best 
known names in contemporary politics. Yet in spite of these very real 
and obvious flaws, “ The Right Honourable” is very readable, and the 
story is interesting. 

Another work of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s which has reached us is 
a new edition of “ Camiola.”®^ We sincerely regret that our space — 
already overcrowded — precludes our entering into any discussion of 
the merits of the story. However, a new edition need not be intro- 
duced to the public as a new work. 

Mr. McCarthy’s little shilling volume, “ Doom,”®^ contains a clever 
short story ; painful and not very new in its machinery, hut well 
treated. It relates the tragic fate of a young Englishman who is 
murdered (perhaps Mr. McCarthy would call it “ executed ”) on board 
a Cunard ste.nmer, by a Nihilist agent, as a faux frere. Much of the 
background is pleasant, and “ Jack Harris,” who “ had taken the 
eighteenth century under his special protection, seeming to regard it 
as one unchanging period,” is an amusing portrait (for it can hardly 
be called a caricature) of a well-known personality. “Captain Judge,” 
too, the philosophic commander of the Cunarder, is a humorous 
sketch, lie had not much time for reading, and having long ago 
made up his mind that Shakspeare was the best reading possible, he 
reads nothing else, and talks to himself in quotations. But all these 
pleasant touches are darkened by the hideous nightmare of Nihilism, 
which sprawls all over the picture and overshadows everything. 

Evidently the author of “Link by Link ” ®^ considers her subject 
too solemn and too dramatic for ordinary treatment. It begins with a 


00 “ The Right Honourable : a Romance of Society and Politics.’* By Justin 
^fcCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed. Three vols. London : Chatto t 
Windus, Piccadilly. 1886. 

*'Camiola: a Girl with a Fortune,*' By Justin McCarthy, M.P. New 
Edition. London : Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1886. 

oa “Doom! An Atlantic Episode.’* By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P. 
London : Chatto & Wimliis. 1886. 

“Link by Link.” By Cecil Courtney. One vol. London: Bevingtou & Co. 
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prologue, and the atory is carried on in scenes instead of chapters. 
The prologue opens with a fearful murder and burglary, the perpetra- 
tors of which are not discovered for ten years after. A case of 
mistaken identity then occurs — too improbable to be excusable even 
on the plea of the exigencies of the story. The plot is clumsily 
wrought, and the “ links " by no means well-forged. 

“The Wayfarers,”*^ by W. Ashworth Taylor, is what French 
writers term une etude analyse. It turns entirely on dissection of 
motives and the mutual action and reaction of varying tjrpes of per- 
sonality. It is a thoughtful book, but its thought is that of the 
moralist, and still more moral vivisector, rather than that of the 
social reformer or of the politician. As may be guessed, its tone is 
not gay ; indeed, there is not a bright or exhilarating chapter through- 
out the two volumes. But it contains a choice collection of careful 
studies of diverse types of humanity, few of them very salient, and 
none wildly eccentric, but each showing that individuality which 
comes only of being drawn from the life. The style in which it is 
written is far above the average. Altogether, it is a work which 
commands no small meed of admiration, but it is not very pleasant 
reading. 

“The Fall of Asgard,”“ by Mr. Julian Corbett, is a romance 
founded on ancient Norwegian history. As is shadowed forth by the 
title, it turns upon the fall of the old heathen gods by the forcible 
introduction of Christianity — a work commenced by Olaf Trygvasaon, 
and completed by his godson, Olaf Haroldson, surnamed “ The Thick.” 
Many of the characters are historic — e.g., the two evangelizing kings, 
Grimkel the bishop, Sigvat and Bersi, the scalds or bards, Earl Swend 
and his sister, and Einer Tharabarskelrnir, who may be said to 
figure as the villain of the piece. But Gudrun, and Thorkel her 
son, who are the princijial personages in Mr. Corbett’s romance, are 
his own creations, and very admirable creations they are— in strict 
keeping with- the times in which tliey are placed, and with the real 
characters among whom they move, yet informed with a breath of 
modern romanticism which gives them interest for readers of our own 
day. Gudrun may be said to typify that conservative instinct ol woman- 
hood which is especially manifested in all that pertains to religion. 
Thorkel is hard to move to any great or abiding zeal either for the 
old gods or the new; but he worships his mother, and sacrifices 
himself first to jirotect and afterwards to avenge her. We know 
not whether it will suit the taste of the general public, but to us 
“The Fall of Asgard ” is not only a finely executed piece of work — 
which is, we think, beyond dispute — but delightful reading. 

Miss Laura E. Richards fully redeems the promise of her title, 


“The Wayfarers.” By W. Ashworth Taylor. Two vols. Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1886 . 

M “The Fall of Asgard: a Tale of St. Olafs Days.” By Julian Corbett. 
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“The Joyous Story of Toto,’*M It is "‘joyous/^ and the illustrations 
by E. H. Garrett are so frolicsome and rollicking that they heighten 
the effect of the joyeusetes of the letterpress. 

“ Humour in Animals,” w by W. H. Beard, is a handsome volume, 
profusely illustrated. We like the spirit in which it is conceived ; 
but we cannot help thinking the author puts too much distinctly 
human thought into the minds of his beasts. They think, no doubt, 
but “ how” must ever remain a mystery. 

“ Dame Britannia and her Troublesome Family” “ belongs to a 
class of literature to which we are not warmly attached — the political 
pamphlet in the form of a familiar story. Events, too, have gone so 
fast as to leave the author of “Dame Britannia” in the rear. 
Nevertheless, the little brochure is worth reading, for it contains 
some home-truths of which it is wholesome and profitable to be 
reminded. 

“Hamlet's Note-book,”®® by William D. O’Connor, is another of 
many wearisome and futile attempts to prove that Shakspeare’s works 
were written, not by him, but by Bacon. Even if we had ample 
space at command, we should decline to occupy it with a discussion so 
“ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

Mr. Fleay's “Life and Work of Shakspcare ” is Shakesperian 
literature of a very different order. It is too important a work to be 
hurriedly reviewed at the tail-end of our section ; so we reserve it for 
leisurely perusal, and careful notice in our next issue. 

The Society papers boldly attribute the authorship of “ Le Roi de 
Thessalie ” to the so-called morganatic wife of the Duke of Hesse ; 
but without pinning our faith to the assertion, we will examine what 
internal evidence in its favour is to he found in the work itself. 
To begin with : “ Le Roi de Thessalie ” is evidently not written by 
a Frenchman. There is a certain unfamiliar ring in its turns of 
phrasing which, for the most part, helps to create that freshness and 
unconventionality which are marked characteristics of its style ; but 
hero and there we come upon clumsiness of construction amounting 
sometimes to obscurity, such as would assuredly be avoided by any 
Frenchmaif who possessed such literary ability as is displayed in tlie 
work under consideration. Next we may notice the intense sympathy 
and admiration which the author invariably manifests for his heroine. 
Now, a cynical Burmese proverb tells us that there is “no love like 


“The Joyous Story of Toto.” By Laura E. llichards. With Illustrations 
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self-love ; ” and readers of M. Zola’s “ Nana ” will remember that, 
among all her passionate and devoted admirers, none was so adoring 
as Nana herself— a touch which always seemed to us to reveal M. 
Zola’s profound knowledge of the type he there portrays. Again, 
Ary Ecilaw undoubtedly desires to paint his heroine, Nadje'ska 
Ivanowna, as an ideal woman, and if he fails it is because his ideal 
is hopelessly false. We must imagine Nadjeska as beautiful and 
fascinating as her author chooses to represent her. He says so, and 
we must take his word for it. But when it comes to a question of 
moral perfection, we can compare her recorded acts with the array of 
lovely qualities that she is credited with. And what do we find ? 
At the outset of her career, when first introduced into the world, she 
secretly engages herself to a young man who is her frequent partner at 
balls, knowing all the while that a family arrangement has been all 
but concluded by which she was destined to be the wife of the Prince 
de Mineleko. Then, when her father ruins himself at the gaming- 
table, she saves him from well-deserved dishonour by throwing over 
her lover, and bestowing her hand on Prince Mineleko, and she 
commits this breach of faith with a variety of aggravating circum- 
stances. She never, either personally or by letter, explains to her 
sacrificed lover the supposed necessity of the sacrifice — never even 
announces to him her change of plans. And when De Mineleko- 
loyally informs her of the natural jealousy of his disposition, and 
charges her, if she has ever loved another man, not to accept his 
offer, she marries him under false pretences, assuring him, by what 
the author calls “un mensonge pieux,” that she had no previous 
attachment. A year later, when she again meets Waldemar de 
TIeiligenthal, her former lover, she cares neither for him nor her hus- 
band ; for, dazzled by the admiration of the Roi de Thessalie — a 
widower of forty-five, while Nadjeska is twenty — she has once more 
transferred her facile love. We will not follow her story to its sad 
denouement. Touching and poignant that denouement surely is, but, 
after all, just and well-deserved — the legitimate, almost necessary, 
outcome of all that led up to it. We will remark, in conclusion, that 
“ morganatic marriage ” is a farce, a contradiction in terms ; for the 
essence of marriage is that it cannot be dissolved at the caprice of one 
of the contracting parties, nor even of both. What is the worth of 
a marriage which can be broken by the intervention of a former 
mother-in-law, however exalted her rank? Of the indecency of 
dragging into publicity the private affairs of royal personages we 
have spoken elsewhere (in noticing the English translation of “ Le 
Roi de Thessalie”), and we only allude to it here as affording on^ 
more argument for the suggestion, that the book was written by the 
aggrieved Nadjeska herself. 
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